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J.  H.  MEELE  D'AUBTGNE, 


BY 


REV.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.D. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  friends,  who  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  family,  life,  character,  and  literaiy  labon 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mrblb  d'Aubions,  author  of  the  celebrated 
*'  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  I  fur- 
nish the  brief  memoir  which  follows. 

John  Henry  Merle  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  England  and  this 
country,  Jtferle  (PAubignS)  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  in 
the  year  1794.  Consequently  he  is  a  little  more  than  forty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Although  a  Swiss  by  birth.  Dr.  Merle  is  of  French  origin. 
His  family,  like  that  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  is 
descended  from  Huguenot  atacestors,  who  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  native  country  because  of  their  religion,  and  to  take  refuge 
in  a  city  upon  which  one  of  their  countrymen,  John  Cahinj  had 
been  the  instrument,  under  God,  of  conferring  the  Uessings  i^  the 
Reformation. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^,  on 
his  paternal  side,  was  Jdin  Lewis  Merle^  of  Nismes.  About  the 
epoch  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1686),  this 
worthy  man,  who  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  fled  from  his  country, 
and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  religious 
liberty  which  France,  unddT^e  rule  of  Louis  XIV.,  denied  him. 

His  son,  Francis  Merle,  married,  in  the  year  1743,  Ehzabeth, 
&e  daughter  of  a  Protesfant  nobleman,  residing  in  Geneva,  whose 
name  was  George  d'  Aubign6.  Agreeably  to  a  usi^  which 
exists  at  Geneva,  and,  I  believe,,  in  many  other  portions  of 
Swita^Und,  by  which  a  gentleman  adds  the  name  of  his  wife  to 
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his  own,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  of  the 
same  name,  Mr.  Francis  Merle  appended  that  of  cPAuUgne  to 
his  own,  and  Was  known  ad  FrnmcU  Merle  d^Aubigne.  Since 
his  day,  the  family  have  retained  the  name  of  Merle  d'Aubigne. 
At  least  thfs  was  the  case  with  the  son  of  Francis  Merle, — ^the 
father  of  our  author,— as  we]l  as  with  our  author  himself. 

Crearge  d*Aubign€y  just  mentioned^  whose  daughter  Elizabeth 
became  the  wife  of  Francis  Merle,  was  a  descendant  of  Theodore 
Agrippa  d^Aubigtd^  who  left  France,  in  the  year  1620,  on 
account  of  religious  persecution.  This  Theodore  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne  Was  no  common  man.  The  old  chroniclers  call  him 
«»  CahntM^e  Titli^  n  oneques  it  en  fat;  ^^  a  2ealous  Calvinist,  if 
fliere  ever  was  one."  He  bought  the  domain  of  Lods,  near 
Genevlt,  on  which  he  built  the  Chateau  of  €rest,  which  still  re* 
mains.  The  old  Huguenot  warrior  handled  the  pen  and  the  lyre 
as  weSl  as  the  sword ;  and  his  Tragiques^  a  poem  full  of  life  and 
genius,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  court  of  the  imbecile  Henry 
lU.  ct  France,  and  his  infamous  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici^ 
His  Hisioire  Umverselle  de  la  fin  du  16me  Stick  had  the  honor 
of  being  publicly  burnt  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1620,  by  order  of 
Louis  XIII.  He  wrote  also  the  Confession  de  Sauey^  and 
several  other  works.  It  is  related  of  him,  that,  at  the  age  of 
eight  yeatrs,  he  knew  well  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guages. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Greneva,  to  finish 
his  studies  in  the  '^  Academy,"  or  University,  of  that  city. 
Having  complej^ed  his  course  in  that  Institution,  he  returned  to 
France ;  whence,  as  has  been  stated,  he  was  compelled  to  fly, 
is  the  year  1620.  Upon  establishing  himself  at  Greneva,  he  be* 
came  allied,  by  marriage,  with  the  fietmilies  of  the  Burlamachi 
and  Oalandrini,  two  of  the  most  honorable  families  in  that  city, 
both  of  Italian  origin ;  for  Greneva  was  a  "  City  of  refuge"  to  per- 
secuted and  exiled  Protestants  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  France. 

Friuicis  Merie  d'Aubign6  had  many  children,  one  of  whom, 
Amii  Robert  Merk  d*Aubigniy  was  bcmi  in  1755,  and  was  the 
&lher  d  three  sons ;  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  di  whom  are 
respectaUe  merdiants  in  this.country— ^the  former  in  New  York, 
and  the  latter  in  New  Orieans— «nd  the  second  is  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubign^,  the  subject  of  this  notice.     Amie'  Robert 
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Meile  d'Aubign^  had  a  itroDg  desire  in  his  early  years  to  con- 
secrate his  life  wholly  to  the  service  of  his  God;  and  his  parents 
allowed  him  to  pursue  the  studies  requisite  for  the  right  discharge 
of  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  But  on  his  fliUher's 
death,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  ^^par  un  caprice  fid  fit  k  malkewr 
de  ma  jeunease^^*  (as  he  says  in  his  memoir,  written  for  his  oldest 
son,  William),  caused  him  to  giye  up  his  studies  and  embrace 
other  pursuits* 

The  end  of  this  excellent  man  was  truly  tragical  and  d^or- 
able.  In  the  year  1799  he  went  on  an  important  commercial 
missicui,  to  Constantinople  and  Vienna.  On  his  return  from  the 
latter  dty  to  Geneva,  through  Switzerland,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  he  was  met  on  the  road,  near  Zurich,  by  the  savage  and  in- 
furiated hordes  of  Russians,  who  had  been  recently  defeated  by 
the  French  (otcea  under  the  command  of  Massena,  and  by  thtm 
was  cruelly  murdered ! 

Hb  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  Geneva,  in  a  vigorous  old 
age,  devoted  all  the  energies  of  an  active  and  enlightened  mind 
to  the  care  of  her  £itherless  children  ;  aud  now  daily  thanks  God 
finr  having  suj^lied  her  with  the  means  of  giving  them  a  liberal 
education. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^  was  educated  in  the  <^  Aca- 
demy"— or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  by  strangers,  the 
Ufdvemtf-^oi  his  native  city.  After  having  completed  the 
course  of  studies  in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Philosophy,  he 
entered  that  of  Theology.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time  when 
he  finished  his  preparations  for  the  ministry ;  but  believe  that  it 
was  about  the  year  1816. 

The  Theological  Faculty  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  whea 
.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6  was  a  student,  was  wholly  Socinian  in  its 
character.  Whatever  were  the  shades  of  difference  in  regard  to 
doctrine,  which  prevailed  among  its  professors,  they  all  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  proper  divinity  of  tiiie  Saviour  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  salvation  through  the  expiatory  death  and  intercession  of 
*  Thiough  a  capiice  which  rendered  my  youth  mifei^le. 
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the  former,  and  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  influences 
of  the  latter.  With  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Grospel, 
others  which  are  considered  by  ail  Evangelical  Christians  ^  be 
fundamental  in  the  system  of  their  Faith,  were  also  renounced. 
Alas,  the  same  state  of  things  exists  at  this  day,  in  the  School 
which  Calvin  founded,  and  in  which  that  great  man,  as  well  as 
Beza,  Francis  Turrettin,  Fictet,  and  other  renowned  men  taught 
the  youth,  who  gathered  around  them,  the  glorious  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation. 

It  was  under  such  instruction  that  Dr.  Merle  pursued  his 
studies  for  the  sacred  ministry.  But  it  pleased  God  to  send  a 
fiuthful  servant  to'  Geneva  about  the  tim6  that  be  was  com- 
pleting his  theolc^cal  training.  Tbis  was  Mr,  Hddane,  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian,  who  still  protracts  a  long 
and  useful  life,  which  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Mas- 
ter. This  excellent  man,  deploring  the  errors  which  prevailed 
in  the  theological  department  of  the  Academy,  endeavored  to  do 
what  he  could,  during  the  sojourn  of  a  winter,  to  counteract 
them.  For  this  purpose,  he  invited  a  number  of  young  men  ta 
his  rooms  in  the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged,  and  there,  by  means 
of  an  interpreter  at  first,  he  endeavored  to  teach  them  the  glori- 
ole Gospel.  In  doing  thb,  he  commented  on  tbe  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  at  much  length.  God  blessed  his  efibrts  to  the  salvation 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them. 

Seldom  has  it  happened  that  an  equal  number  of  young  men 
have  been  converted  about  the  same  time,  and  in  one  place, 
who  have  been  called  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  One  of  these  men  was  the  excellent 
Felix  Nefi",  of  blessed  memory.  Another  was  the  late  Henry 
Pyt.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  still  live  to  adorn  and 
bless  the  Church  in  France  and  Switzerland.  But  none  of  them 
have  become  more  celebrated  than  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination.  Dr.  Merle  set  out  for  Germany, 
where  he  spent  a  number  of  months,  chiefly  at  Berlin.  On  his 
way  to  that  city,  he  passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the 
Castle  of  Warburg,  in  the  vicinity,  femous  for  the  retreat,  if  not 
properly  the  imprisonment,  oi  Luther.  It  was  whilst  gazing  at 
the  walls  of  the  room  which  the  great  Reformer  had  occupied. 
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that  the  thought  of  writing  the  ^^  History  of  the  Reformation*' 
entered  lus  mind,  never  to  abandon  it  till  its  realization  shotdd 
put  the  world  in  possession  of  the  inmiortal  work  whose  existence 
may  be  said  to  date  from  that  day. 

From  Berlin,  Dr.  Merle  was  called  to  Hamburgh,  to  preach 
to  an  interesting  French  Protestant  Church,  which  had  been 
planted  by  pious  Huguenots,  when  compelled  to  leare  France^ 
upon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  which  has 
)>een  continued  by  their  descendants.  In  that  city  he  spent  five 
years,  diligently  employing  his  time  in  amassing  information  on 
the  great  subject  upon  which  he  had  resolved  to  write. 

From  Hamburgh  he  was  invited  to  Brussels  by  the  late  king 
of  Holland,  to  preach  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected  in  that 
capital,  for  Protestants  who  spoke  the  French  language.  At 
that  time,  and  down  till  1830,  Belgium  (of  which  Brussels  is 
the  capital)  was  united  to  Holland,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

In^ihe  year  1830,  a  Revolution  took  place  in  Belgium,  occa* 
sioned  as  much  by  religious  as  by  political  causes.  The  priests, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Protestant  influence 
which  a  union  with  Holland  diflused  in  it,  joined  De  Potter  and 
the  other  "  patriots''  in  their  revolutionary  measures.  The  en- 
terprise succeeded.  The  Dutch  were  driven  out ;  and  all  who 
were  considered  friendly  to  the  king,  or  intimately  connected 
with  him,  were  in  no  little  danger.  Among  those  who  were  in 
this  predicament  was  Dr.  Merle.  At  no  small  risk  of  his  life, 
he  escaped  from  Belgium  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  a  short 
time,  and  thence  went  to  his  native  city. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Merle  to  Geneva  was  most  opportune. 
The  friends  of  the  Truth  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  number 
since  the  year  1816,  and  had  begun  to  think  seriously  of  found- 
ing an  orthodox  School  of  Theology,  in  order  that  pious  Swiss 
and  French  youth,  who  were  looking  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  pursue  their  studies  under 
the  Unitarian  doctors  of  the  Academy.  The  arrival  of  Dr. 
Merle  decided  them  for  immediate  action.  The  next  year 
(1831)  the  Geneva  Evangelical  Society  was  formed,  one  of 
whose  4^bjects  was  to  found  the  long  desired  Seminar}^.    In  this 
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movement  Dr.  Merle  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  new  School  of  Theology.  His  intimate  friend, 
the  excellent  Mr.  Gaussen,  so  &vorably  known  in  thb  country 
for  his  TheopneusHay  and  in  Switzerland  for  many  other  writings^ 
took  an  equal  part  in  this  important  enterprise,  and  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Theology.  Mr.  Graussen  is  one  of  those  in  Creneya 
who  have  had  to  endure  much  of  the  "  shame  of  the  cross,"  and 
he  has  endured  it  well.  For  the  noble  stand  which  he  had  taken 
in  behalf  of  the  Truth,  he  was,  by  the  government,  turned  out 
of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  for  years  a  pastor.  A  man  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  of  rich  gifts  and  attainments,  he  has  devoted 
himself,  without  a  salary,  to  the  infant  Institution  which  he  and 
Dr.  Merle,  sustained  by  some  distinguished  laymen — among 
whom  I  may  mention  Col.  Tronchin,  Ch.  Gkiutier,  and  M.  Bois- 
sier — ^have  been  the  instruments,  under  God,  of  founding  and  of 
raising  up  to  its  present  respectable  standing.  Commencing 
with  some  three  or  four  young  men,  it  has  steadily  increased, 
till  it  has  now  forty  stitdents,  including  both  the  preparatory  and 
the  theological  departments. 

This  Seminary  has  enjoyed  the  talents  of  other  valuable  anJL 
distinguished  men.  For  several  years,  M.  Galland  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  it.  The  late,  and  still  much  lamented  Steiger»  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  Tholuck,  was  a  professor  in  it  during  some  years ;  and, 
at  present,  it  enjoys  the  services  of  Messrs.  Pilet  and  La  Harpe, 
who  are  worthy  colleagues  of  Merle  d'Aubign£  and  Graussen. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Merle  have  been  numerous.  I  will 
give  the  titles  of  the  most  important  of  them 

1.  Le  Christianisme  parti  aux  Nations. 

Christianity  carried  to  the  Nations — a  Missionary  Sermon. 

2.  CiUbration  de  la  Cine. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  Confession  du  nom  de  Christ. 

On  the  Duty  of  Confessing  Christ  before  the  World. 

4.  Cults  Domestique, 
On  Family  Worship. 

5.  Discours  sur  PEtude. 

Discourse  on  Study.  _, 
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^,'Eglise  appelee  a  confesser. 
The  Church  called  to  maintain  the  Truth. 

7.  Enfam  de  Dieu, 
The  Children  of  God. 

8.  Etudes  Chritiennes, 
Christian  Studies. 

9.  Foi  et  Science. 
Faith  and  Science. 

10.  MiracleSj  ou  deux  Erreuri, 
Miracles,  or  two  Errors. 

11.  VoixdeVEglise. 
Voice  of  the  Church. 

12.  Foix  des  Anciens. 
Voice  of  the  Ancients. 

13.  Liberti  des  Cultea. 
On  Religious  Liberty. 

Most  of  these  publications  are  pamphlets  of  from  twenty  pages 
up  to  sixty  or  eighty.  The  last  named  is  a  volume  of  some  200 
pages,  and  was  called  forth  by  the  state  of  things  in  Geneva  last 
year,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Discourse  on  Puseyism,  where 
the  author  speaks  of  his  having  played  the  part  of  Cassandra,  in 
what  he  had  said  respecting  the  recent  Revolution  in  his  native 
Canton. 

But  Dr.  Merle's  great  undertaking  is  his  History  of  the  Refor* 
uuUion  in  the  XVIth  Century,  The  first  volume  of  this  admirable 
work  appeared  in  1836. 

Two  others  have,  at  intervals,  followed.  The  author  is  now 
engaged  on  the  fourth,  in  which  he  is  well  advanced,*  It  treats 
of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  expected  with  very 
different  feelings,  by  different  religious  parties  in  England.  Nor 
is  its  appearance  anxiously  looked  for  by  people  in  England 
only. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  fourth  volume  will  appear  in  French 
before  the  end  of  this  present  year,  if  even  so  soon.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes — ^for  it  is  Dr.  Merle's  intention  to  make  six 
volumes  instead  of  four,  if  God  grant  him  life  and  health — ^will 

llM  li>iirtli  is  just  issiied  fii>m  the  pms.   184^ 
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not  be  published  for  some  years.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  a 
History  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  plan  which  Dr.  Merle  pur- 
sues,— that  of  making  authentic  documents  speak  forthemsel^eti. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  critique  on  Dr.  Merle's  work. 
It  needs  it  not.  The  world  has  learned  and  acknowledged  its 
surprising  merits.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  was  never  written  until  hb  matchless  talent,  for 
judiciously  selecting  and  skilfully  arranging  facts,  and  graphically- 
presenting  them  to  the  reader's  mind,  was  brought  to  the  sub- 
ject. With  the  art  of  a  conjuror,  if  I  may  so  speak,  he  causes 
scene  after  scene  to  pass  before  us,  on  which  the  dramatis persofUB 
are  brought  forward  with  almost  the  vividness  of  the  objects 
which  are  presented  to  the  bodily  eye.  For  the  first  time,  vast 
numbers  of  readers  will  learn  the  true  characters  of  Luther,  and 
Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  Reformers.  And  for  the 
first  time,  the  Reformation,  with  all  the  various  and  boundlesa 
benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  world,  is  beginning  to 
be,  in  some  measure,  comprehended  by  mankind. 

Three  translations  of  the  three  volumes  of  this  great  work 
which  have  appeared  have  been  published  in  Great  Britain — . 
those  of  Messrs.  Walther,  Kelly,  and  Scott — of  which  the  first 
and  the  last  are  better  than  the  second.  Mr.  Kelly's,  however, 
has  had  a  wider  circulation  in  Great  Britian  than  either  of  the 
others,  because  of  the  low  price  at  which  it  has  been  published. 
Mr.  Scott's  translation  is  the  latest  of  all,  and  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely faithful  but  is  also  accompanied  with  valuable  notes.  It 
is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Blackie,  at  Glasgow,  in  twenty-two 
numbers,  each  for  a  shilling,  and  every  second  one  is  adorned 
with  an  admirable  portrait  of  one  of  the  principal  personages  who 
figured  in  the  Reformation — Luther,  Melancthon,  Tetzel,  Leo  X., 
Calvin,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  etc.  This  edition  would  be 
called  by  the  French  an  affaire  de  luxe ;  but  no  one  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  would  regret  the  difference  of  the  price. 

It  may  be  insignificant  to  remark — ^but  it  will  answer  some  in- 
quiries which  have  been  addressed  to  me — ^that  Dr.  Merle  d'Au- 
bign6  is  a  large  fine  looking  man,  of  most  agreeable  manners ; 
za^  personally ^^a  well  as  mentally  considered,  he  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  every  one  to  be  altogether  Wortiiy  to  speak  of  Mar- 
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tin  Luther,  John  Knox,  and  the  other  giants  of  the  Reformation. 
Neyertheless,  I  am  pained  to  say  it,  his  health  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  robustness  of  his  frame,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  ap- 
pearance. He .  suffers  much  at  times  from  complunts  of  the 
chest.  I  am  sure  &at  in  making  this  statement,  I  shall  secure 
the  prayers  of  many  a  reader,  that  his  valuable  life  may  be  spared 
many  years  to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world.   / 

R.  B. 
New  York,  Jan.,  1843. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANISM. 


A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  AT  GENEVA,  JAN.  a,  1832. 


6CNTLfiM£N, 

My  design  is  to  address  yon  on  the  History  of  the  Re- 
iormatioa  in  Germany — ^in  the  16th  century.  litorature,  the 
Sciences,  the  Arts,  Philosophy,  the  Civil  History  of  nations,  have 
been  successively  in  this  city,  and  in  the  mklst  of  yon,  subjects  of 
instruction  by  men  justly  celebrated. 

I  invite  you  to  a  new  field — ^the  history  of  Christianism.* — I 
ought  then  to  assign  the  reasons  of  mv  clK>ice.  I  ought  to  dis- 
close the  advantages  which  I  discover  m  the  study  of  mat  history 
at  this  epoch. 

Yon  are,  perhaps,  at  this  very  time,  my  justification. — ^That  we 
should  believe  it  possible  to  fix  the  attention  of  men  in  our  day  on 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion;  that  we  should  command  an 
audience  desirous  of  hearing  it :  this.  Gentlemen,  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  It  proves  that  men  of  the  world,  absorbed  until  now  in  the 
exterior  forms,  the  ornaments,  the  splendid  dress  of  nations,  and  of 
their  historv,  have  at  length  begun  to  consider  what  is,  what  ought 
to  be  their  heart  and  life. 

.  And  yet,  who  is  it,  who  dares  to  venture  on  this  new  career  ? 
Who  dares  to  follow  so  many  men,  admirable  for  genius,  pro- 
found in  knowledge,  and  skilful  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  eather  every  winter  in  this  citv,  an  audience  of 
every  age,  and  of  both  sexes  ?  Powei^  indeed  must  be  the  mo- 
tive, wmch  brings  forward  one  who  has  been  called,  it  is  true,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  but  who  hits  never  yet  ventured  to 
speak  save  in  tiie  Sanctuary,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  holy  office 
which  exalts  the  humblest,  and  animates  the  most  feeble. 

This  motive  is  the  excellence  of  that  study,  to  which  I  invite 
you. 

There  are  in  the  life  of  each  man  in  particular,  and  of  nations 
in  general,  three  great  elements,  politics,  letters  (comprehending,  of 

*  I  have  used  the  word  Christianism,  instead  of  Christianity,  throughout 
the  translation,  the  former  beine  the  term  in  the  original.  It  appears  to  be 
lingular  that  Christianism  in  l^nch  should  mean  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Christianity,  Christendom  or  the  nations  professing  it;  whilst  in 
English  they  signify  the  leYene,  though  the  fonner  has  both  meanings.— 
Drmelator,  o 
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course,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  philosophy),  and  religion.  And 
it  might  ahnost  seem,  as  though  these  three  elements  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  three  great  modifications  of  man.  The 
political  has  engrossed  his  will  and  vi^or  of  action.  The  literary, 
his  intelligence,  and  all  the  variety  of  his  imaginations  and  thoughts. 
The  religious,  his  heart  and  the  energy  of  his  affections.  But  re- 
ligion, enthroned  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  extends  over  the  whole 
man  her  sceptre  of  power. 

There  are  then,  according  to  these  elements,  three  species  of 
the  history  of  man — the  political,  the  literary,  the  rdigious.  The 
History  of  Religion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  the  least  cultivated  in 
our  day.  How  zealously,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  men  study 
political  history,  believing  that  they  shall  discover  there,  as  augurs 
m  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  prognostics  and  the  key  of  futurity  ? 
How  many  systems  of  history,  now  picturesque,  now  |)hilosophi- 
cal,  are  passing  in  review  before  us !  How  many  eminent  men» 
within  our  own  walls,  has  not  their  narrative  of  national  events 
immortalized !  With  what  ardor  is  not  the  history  of  letters 
studied !  Who  hfts  not  read^  again  and  again,  the  Ljeevaa  d[  La 
Harpe,  the  works  of  Ginguen^,  of  Schlegel,  of  De  Stael,  of  Sis- 
mondi,  and  oi  so  many  others  ?  Still  more  is  done.  Each  fieudiions 
this  history  for  himself:  he  approaches  these  document,  these 
materials,  so  foimidable  in  the  other  two  departments ;  he  reads 
them,  again  and  again,  with  delight,  because  they  are  the  roaster- 
works  of  genius.  Eversr  educated  man  examines,  compiles, 
judges,  creates  an  entire  mstory  of  letters  in  his  own  mind. 

But  as  to  the  History  of  Chnstianism,  who  is  engaged  in  thai  i 
Who  studies  it  ?  A  liandful  of  our  contemporaries,  if  indeed  a> 
many.  And  yet,  I  regard  it  undoubtedly  the  most  worthy  of  tlie 
attention  of  men :  as  that  which,  in  our  age,  furnishes  die  most 
salutarv  lessons,  and  in  whose  jHrophetic  entrails  we  shall  learn 
correctly  what  is  sought  in  vain  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  this  first  sitting  wiU  be  suitably  employed  in  the  en- 
deavor, at  the  outset,  to  remove  the  premdices  entertained  in  our 
day,  against  studying  the  History  of  Christianism :  and  I  shall 
afterwards  establish  the  usefulness  of  this  history,  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  past  age,  was  a  ^irit  of 
profaneness  and  mockery.  The  Histor^r  of  Chnstianism  was  af- 
fected by  it.  This  imposing  edifice,  wmch  appeared  as  the  work 
of  ages,  was  assailed  with  sarcasms,  that  confounded  in  one  sen- 
tence of  ccmdemnation,  Catholicisra  and  Christianism,  the  Church 
of  Men  and  the  Church  of  God.  The  structure  of  Meu,  whiek 
might  perhaps  have  resisted  all  serious  assaults,  soon  crumbled 
with  a  loud  crash,  before  the  light  breath  of  ridicule.  But  in  its 
fall,  it  drew  along  with  itself  the  power  which  had  overturned  it. 
Man  passes  not  in  vain  througn  such  a  crisis.  He  acquired 
beneath  the  ruins  a  new  temper.  Baptized  in  blood,  our  age 
could  no  longer  exist  in  the  frivolous  atmosphere  of  its  predecessor. 
The  profane  La  Harpe,  in  some  reepccte  the  successor  of  Voltaire* 
in  the  office  of  President  of  the  Anti-Christian  League,  came  forth 
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a  Christian  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Revolution,  into  which  he 
had  been  cast  an  un^liever.  The  tempest  of  the  Revolution  has 
not,  however,  entirely  swallowed  up  the  impious  spirit  which 
roused  it.  Still  does  it  subsist  among  us,  although  a  stranger  per- 
haps to  the  characteristic  spirit  of  our  age.  The  History  of  Chris- 
tianism  is  still  assailed  by  ridicule,  in  which  you  may  perhi^s 
discover,  at  times»  some  grains  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  and 
Voltaire.  That  ridicule  must  leave  some  impression  on  light 
minds,  which  may  thus,  fi>r  a  season  at  least,  become  indiflerent 
to  grave  and  useful  studies.  It  is  not  expected  of  me  to  answer 
sarcasms  :  one  word  suffices.  Doubtless,  ye  scoffers  <^  ^tie  age ! 
ye  may  find  on  this  or  that  passage  in  the  history  of  Religion,  a 
brilliant  quibble  of  heartless  raillery ;  but  there  is  in  Christianism 
and  its  annals,  something  beyond  your  reach.  History  exhibits  it 
as  an  angel,  bearing  from  Asia  to  Europe,  from  Europe  through 
the  whole  Earth,  and  among. all  Nations,  light  and  life:  destroying 
evil  everjrwbere  in  its  course,  and  leaving  everywhere,  the  in- 
corruptible seeds  of  good.  Whoever  has  met  with  it,  has  been 
healed  b^  the  salutary  influence  which  it  sheds  {^ound.  Before 
such  achievements  of  benevolence,  the  weapons  of  ridicule  are 
impotent^  The  pointed  shafts  of  the  scoffer  never  can  destroy  the 
work  of  God.  Childish  arrogance  only  could  attempt  it :  timid 
weakness  only  could  fear  it. 

There  are  men  of  a  graver  cast,  though  not  less  incredulous,  who 
attack  with  other  arms,  the  history  of  religion.  What,  they  ask, 
can  the  History  of  Christianism  reveal  ?  Why  do  you  thus^Jun- 
advisedly  ransack  its  annals  ?  What  can  you  derive  from  them  ? 
Christismism  has  been  injurious  to  humani^.  Man  has  been  kept 
by  it  in  swaddling  clothes.  Its  influence  on  the  civil  and  political 
state  of  Nations  has  been  unfetvorable.  Such  words  afflict  the 
soul  by  the  deep  ingratitude,  the  utter  blindness  from  which  they 
flow.  We  shall  not  even  mention  the  blessings  of  Christianism  in 
Eternity,  though  these  are  its  chief  pbject ;  but  shall  stand  on  the 
very  ground  to  which  our  adversaries  challenge  us.  "  Take," 
will  we  say  to  them,  **  a  map:  lay  before  us  a  statistical  view  of 
nations.  Where  is  light?  and  where  darkness?  Where Js  lib- 
erty? and  where  slavery  f  Do  you  not  observe  the  shadows 
which  rest  on  all  the  unchristianized  States,  and  tiie  light  which 
covers  Christian  countries  ?  What  is  it,  that  rends  the  black  and 
polluted  veil,  which  hung  so  long  over  the  shores  of  Otaheite,  of 
Eimeo,  of  Hawai  ?  What  but  Christianism  ?  Take  now  a  pen- 
cil ;  mark  by  successive  shadows,  the  regions,  where  knowledge, 
UAorality,  religion,  prevail  the  most ;  you  will  find  but  one  pro- 
giees,  that  of  Christianism  itself.  Wherever  the  Gospel  shines  tiie 
brig^itest,  th^re  will  you  behead  most  abundant,  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  humanity.  The  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
other  Evangelical  coimtries,  where  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Word 
is  shed  in  all  its  purity,  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  scale :  and  the 
transient  shades  which  lead  us  from  Christian  to  heathen  regions, 
distinguish  those  portions  of  the  earth,  where,  though  Christianism 
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exists,  it  is  stifled  by  the  human  elements' commixed  with  it.* 
But  why  have  recourse  to  this  geograplucal  coup  d^(til7  The 
history  of  Christianism  will  itself  give  the  answer  to  your  objec- 
tions. Thete  will  it  be  seen  elevating  graduaUy  from  age  to  age, 
Sie  character  of  nations.  Still  more :  it  will  there  be  discovered, 
that  even  the  corruptions  of  Christianism,  those,  against  which 
you  ccmtend  tfie  most  strenuously,  have  been  useful  to  humanity, 
whenever  they  have  retained  the  least  element  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  will  you  behold  those  Convents  (the  just 
objects  of  our  reprobation)  becoming,  as  it  were,  imconsciously, 
depositories  for  the  preservation  of  so  many  ancient  [monuments 

*  This  passage  recalls  a  similar  one  in  my  Address  before  the  Literanr 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  9th  May,  1827.  It 
is  found  at  pages  23,  24, 25,  of  the  volume  containing  my  principal  pieces 
on  Literature  and  Education,  published  at  New  SD&ven,  April,  1831,  ny  H. 
Howe.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  My  subject  calls,  however,  for  a  free,  impartial  review  of  the  character 
of  the  Re&rmation,  and  of  its  influence  on  Science;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
examine  the  History  of  that  period,  in  any  point  of  view,  however  remote 
from  Religion,  without  a  continual  reference  to  the  state  of  the  CathoUc 
Church,  in  connection  with  government  and  society,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal— with  the  Arts  and  Sciences — ^with  the  fortunes  and  character  of 
nations — ^with  the  education  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Consider- 
ing the  Reformation  as  matter  of  history  and  philosoohy,  it  must  be  a  chief 
ingredient  in  every  discussion,  on  enlarged  principles,  of  the  state  of  the 
world  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  of  its  actual  condition  now,  and  of 
its  future  prospects.  Besides,  the  Protestants  of  these  United  States  may 
well  believe  that,  without  the  Reformation,  they  would  have  been  rather 
Uke  the  South  Americans,  before  the  late  Revolutions,  than  what  they 
now  are,  the  wonder,  and  admiration,  and  example  of  the  world.  They 
may  well  believe,  also,  that  their  CathoUc  brethren,  fellow-heirs  of  the 
same  glorious  and  inestimable  herita|^e  of  Religious,  Political  and  Civil 
lUghts,  never  would  have  enjoyed,  in  any  Catholic  country,  the  full 
measure  of  power  and  liberty,  of  property  and  happiness,  which  the 
youngest  child  of  the  Reformation  confers  on  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Christian  household.  Under  these  considerations,  and  with  these  senti- 
ments, I  proceed  to  execute  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken ;  satisfied 
that  my  opinions  will  be  those  not  merely  of  a  Protestant,  but  of  an  Ameri- 
can, and  of  a  Man,  the  lover  of  truth,  the  thoughtful  student  of  historical 
philosophy.  In  many  of  the  following  pages,  I  shall  adopt  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Villers ;  especially  in  those  pages  which  express  the  severe^  but 
deliberate  judgment  of  that  invaluable  writer,  as  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Ihave  said  that  the  Reformation  only  gave  or  could  have  given  to  all 
LiTBRATUBJs,  nof  merely  to  the  literature  of  Theology ^  a  decisive,  permanent 
character.  To  express  it  otherwise,  my  judgment  is,  that  without  the 
Reformation,  the  revival  of  learning,  whicn  had  commenced,  would  have 
terminated  as  all  others  had,  in  pubuc  ostentation,  princely  patronage,  and 
the  dazzling  homage  of  Genius  and  Taste,  still,  intent 

*  To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  prtde, 
With  incense,  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fluno.' 

"  But  THB  PEOPLi,  THE  psopLB  would  have  remained  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  same  degraded  and  miserable  condition,  ds  to  civil,  political, 
and  religious  rights,  as  to  education,  as  to  social  improvement,  and  indi- 
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of  letters,  anudst  the  deluge  of  Northern  Barbarians,  and  when  the 
flood  had  passed,  again  sending  forth  those  treasures.  But  tl^iere, 
you  will  especially  behold  that  illustrious  Reformation,  some  of 
whose  features  I  shall  sketch,  which  delivered  the  human  mind 
from  the  chains  which  had  oppressed  it,  and  which  has  become 
to  the  Nations,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  light,  evangelization, 
and  life.  In  its  history,  Christianism  is  everywhere  e^bited  as 
Uie  friend  of  human  nature. 

But,  you  must  confess,  say  other  men  of  the  age,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  reveals  to  us  many  things,  intrigues,  wars  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  but  expose  it,  and  diminish  that  respect, 
which  you  demand  for  it.  This  we  deny.  Christianism  is  a  di- 
vine work,  and  of  course  perfectly  pure.  Whatever  has  flowed 
from  itself  is  good.    But,  in  descending  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

vidaal  welfare.  To  illustrate  this  opinion^  let  us  advert  to  the  actual  state 
of  Europe^  before  the  French  ReYolution,  bearins;  in  mind  the  remark  of 
Montesquieu,  that  Loyola  would  have  governed  the  world,  but  for  Luther 
and  Calvin.  He,  in  defiance  of  the  Reformers,  has  swayed  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal:  they  rescued  from  him  and  his  Church,  and  have  ruled 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  lenatius  has  governed  South  America : 
Calvin  and  Luther  these  United  States.  Is  there  now  an  American, 
whether  of  the  Reformed  or  Romish  Creed,  who  would  exchange  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  Protestant  Countries  which  have  been  named,  for  that  of 
Southern  Europe  or  Southern  America  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  Society 
has  been  comparatively  stationary  for  3000  years  in  these,  while  Protec- 
tant nations  have  been  continually  advancing  t  Look  at  the  wonderful 
progress  of  Holland,  Great  Britain,  uid  our  own  country,  since  the  Refor- 
mation. Place  beside  them,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  assign,  if 
practicable,  any  adequate  causes,  for  &e  incalculable  difference,  except  the 

Principles  of  the  Reformers.  Every  studentjof  the  philosophy  of  history, 
feel  assured,  re-echoes  the  sentiment,  thkss  only  abb  thi  causbs. 
If  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  Science  and  jhi  an  nothing  worih,  wdeu  thejf 
blet$  the  people  as  well  at  adotn  the  State,  and  if,  in  Protestant  countries,  they 
have  thus  blessed,  as  well  as  adorned,  beyond^  all  parallel ;  it  becomes  a 
question  most  interesting  and  momentous,  how  have  the  principles  of  the 
Reformers  wrought  this  change  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  1  I  proceed  to  attempt  an  explanation ;  though  I  be- 
lieve that  every  improved  mind  already  comprehends  the  development  of 
my  subject.  ^ 

^  The  Reformers  began  with  the  fundamental  principle,  the  obligation  and 
corretpondent  right  of  private  examination  and  private  judgment.  They  admitted 
no  superior  to  conti^l  and  limit  this  duty  and  this  right,  save  Qod  and  his 
Scriptures.  Whatever  uninspired  man  had  done  or  could  do,  whether  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  was  acknowledged  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding, 
but  not  as  authority  to  bind  the  conscience  and  the  judgment.  The  position 
was  taken  that  Man  not  only  had  a  ri£;ht,  in  regard  to  his  fellow-men,  but 
was  obliged  by  the  law  of  God  to  study  his  Word,  and  by  that  standard,  to 
examine  the  history  of  the  Church ;  her  doctrine,  worship,  and  ceremonies; 
the  acts  of  councils ;  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  This  was,  in 
BiLioioN,  *.THB  DBOLABATioN  OF  IN depbndbnoe' — and  by  its  priiiclples 
the  Reformers  did  for  the  shackled  mind,  what  the  angel  did  for  Peter  in  the 
prison ;  they  did  for  the  mind^s  e]^e,  what  Ananias  did  for  Paul,  when,  at 
his  tooch,  the  Apostle  received  his  sight'*— 2VaiMtetor. 
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from  €rod  to  Man,  it  has  suffered  alloy.  Christianism  in  man,  and 
even  in  the  holiest  of  men,  is  not  Chnstianism  in  Grod,  that  is  to 
say,  in  Jesns  Christ.  Impute  not  to  €rod,  that  of  which  man  only 
is  guilty.  The  water  which  falls  from  heaven  is  pure,  and  even 
the  purest  of  all,  for  it  has  been  distilled  in  the  wonderful  appara- 
tus of  God.  And  yet,  scarcely  has  it  touched  th6  earth,  when  it  is 
tJready  defiled.  How  often,  alas !  will  not  the  hardened  heart  of 
man  suffer  the  life-giving  waters  of  Christianism  to  penetrate  his 
bosom  .^  To  those  heavenly  influences  how  obstmately  is  it 
closed .?  Man  drives  away  religion  from  his  heart,  and  is  content 
to  wear  it  without,  as  a  cloak  to  his  si^.  And  then,  the  vulgar 
dignify,  with  the  name  of  Christianism,  what  is  thus  displayed  to 
their  eyes !  History  will  rend  th^s  hypocritical  mantle :  and  will 
reveal  the  passions  which  it  hid,  and  which  were  the  only  moving 
cause  in  him,  who  had  enveloped  himself  thus  artfully.  There 
will  you  see,  for  example,  that  those  irreligious  wars,  called  reli- 
gious, sprang  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  that  very  power  of  evil,  which  Christianism  came  to 
destroy.  Tliere  will  you  discover,  that  those  maxims  of  the  Gov- 
ernors, of  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  which  you  justly  condemn  as 
disgraceful,  were  directed  against  the  religion  itself  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  this  was  the  victim  which  they  immolated,  not  the 
tongue  which  uttered  them.  History  justifies  Christianism,  dissi- 
pates every  cloud  and  every  prejudice,  and  all  the  hatred  where- 
with man  has  been  pleased  to  surround  that  sublime  and  hea- 
venly image,  which  dwells  in  the  midst  of  ages ;  and  exhibits  it 
to  the  admiration  of  men,  in  all  its  simplicity,  innocence,  beauty 
and  glory. 

If  Christianism  be  innocent  of  all  that  is  usually  laid  to  its 
charge,  at  least,  it  will  be  said,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the 
most  barren,  the  most  destitute  of  life  and  emotion,  and  conse- 
quently the  least  interesting,  which  can.be  imagined.  Councils 
and  decrees  of  Councils,  Popes  and  bulls,  metaphysical  doctrines, 
subtile  distinctions,  scholastic  systems,  are  not  mese  all  that  it 
offers  ?  Doubtless,  it  would  be  strange  that  the  history  of  this 
kingdom  of  God,  which  its  founder  said  should  be  a  living  seed, 
that  would  become  a  great  tree,  full  of  sap,  and  casting  all  around 
its  beneficent  shade :  or  as  leaven,  which  should  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  that  is,  should  communicate  life  to  th^  worid ;  that  such  a 
history  should  abbund  in  unfraitfulness  and  subtilty.  Not  so, 
for  there  are  two  histories.  There  is,  if  you  please,  what  we 
shall  call  "  the  History  of  the  Church,"  that  is,  of  human  institu- 
tions, forms,  doctrines,  and  actions;  and  "the  History  of  Chris- 
tianism," which  has  brought  into  the  world,  and  still  preserves, 
a  new  life,  a  life  divine ;  the  history  of  the  government  of  that 
King  who  has  said,  **  the  words  which  I  speak  unto  you  are  spi- 
rit and  life :  **  the  history  of  that  regenerative  influence  of  Chris- 
tianism, through  which  so  many  individuals  and  nations  have  ex- 
perienced a  thorough  change  m  their  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion :  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  creation,  which  fashions 
a  people  for  God  upon  earth:  the  history  of  that  invisible  Church, 
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which  is  the  assembly  of  the  first  bom :  Heb  xii.  23.  Most  His- 
torians, it  is  true,  have  hitherto  presented  only  the  barren  history 
of  the  exterior  Chnr(ih ;  because  they  themselves  were  only  the 
outward  Man,  and  had  scarcely  even  imagined  the  life  of  the 
spiritual  Man.  But  is  this  a  proof  that  it  does  not  exist  ?  Grant 
that  human  forms  Have  destroyed  this  new  dominion  of  truth, 
justice  and  love,  which  proceeds  from  the  Father.  Because  you 
see  at  first  only  a  dry  and  hard  shell,  will  you  reject  the  delicious 
fiiiit  which  is  concealed  under  this  homely  covering  ?  In  sea- 
sons of  barrenness  and  death,  the  Church  could  only  have  a  life- 
less and  sterile  history.  But  Life,  while  descending  to  the  Church 
of  our  day,  has  descended  also  in  its  history.  Reserve  your  objec- 
tions for  those  who  may  continue  to  drag  on  in  the  barren  field 
of  rationalism  and  human  opinions.  Tke  old  man  sees  in  the 
field  of  the  Church  but  dry  bones.  The  new  man  there  discerns 
that  spirit  which  blows  from  the  four  winds,  and  creates  for  the 
Eternal  **  an  exceeding  great  aimy,*'  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10.  There  is 
then  a  new  History  of  Chnstianism :  that  which  we  have  underta- 
ken to  unfold  and  defend :  and  not  liie  history  of  hmnan  fprms  and 
barrenness. 

*«  Do  you  then  imagine  that  you  shall  find  in  Christianism,  life, 
elevation,  generosity,"  says  a  gloomy  philosophy,  which  pretends 
that  the  individual  good  of  each  man  ought  to  be  the  noblest  ob- 
ject of  his  hfe.  *•  What  an  illusion  !  Those  remarkable  actions, 
that  self-sacrifice,  of  which  the  history  of  Christianism  seems  to 
furnish  examples,  are  but  hidden  passions,  ambition,  avarice,  sen- 
suality, envy,  covered  with  obvious  veils :  an  egotism,  somewhat 
more  refined  than  that  of  the  multitude.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  grossest  of  men,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Christian  history, 
is  that  these  know  how  to  disguise  somewhat  more  ingeniously 
the  passions  which  govern  them.  And  if  all  be  not  thus  explained, 
a  deplorable  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm  will  account  for  the  rest." 
Such  is  the  language  that  has  been  held,  more  especially  of  the 
history  which  I  am  called  to  lay  before  you,  and  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  which  it  presents  to  your  view.  Gloomy  and 
hideous  system !  which  only  taking  account  of  the  corruption  of 
man,  is  ignorant  of  those  pure  and  sublime  inspirations  which 
proceed  nrom  ihe  Spirit 'of  God:  a  system,  which  overturns  the 
whole  moral  hierarchy,  since  the  most  dissolute  and  the  most 
criminal  of  men  would  be  at  least  sincere,  by  appearing  such  as 
they  really  are ;  whilst  the  flower  of  humanity,  men  of  disinte- 
restedness and  self-sacrifice,  would  be  a  band  of  deceivers  and 
knaves,  whose  only  aim  would  have  been  to  conceal  the  disgrace- 
ful motives  of  their  actions.  Seriously  to  refute  such  a  system 
would  almost  be  high  treason  against  Divinity  and  humanity. 
The  History  of  Christian  sm  shall  itself  be,  moreover,  the  most 
triumphant  vindication.  It  will  open  to  you  the  gates  of  a  world, 
different  from  that  inhabited  by  the  natural  man.  It  will  display 
to  yon  a  power,  which  a  nanow-minded  philosophy  cannot  com- 
prehend. The  majority  of  men  comprehend  nothing  but  mate- 
riaHsm.  Some,  more  enlightened ,  attain  to  rationalism.  The  his- 
2# 
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tory  of  Christianism  will  carry  us  still  higher.  It  will  disclose  to 
us  spiritusdism,  which  is  the  true,  the  primitive  life  of  man,  of 
whicm  he  was  deprived,  and  which  Christianism  comes  to  restore. 
It  will  coastrain  us  to  acknowledge  that  life  to  be  more  certain, 
more  real,  than  rationalism,  and  even  materialism.  It  will  set 
before  us,  and  we  shall  almost  touoh  with  our  hands,  a  strength 
of  faith,  which  is  given  from  above  to  man,  and  which  overcomes 
the  worid  and  all  the  passions  of  the.  heart.  It.will  teach  us  to 
understand  this  profound  thought, "  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  but  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  As  is  the 
earthy  such  are  thev  also  that  ^e  earthy :  and  as  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  ihey  also  that  are  heavenly."    1  Cor.  xv.  47, 48. 

"At  least,  however,"  it  will  be  said,  "it  is  certain  and  irre- 
futable, that  the  history  of  the  Church  most  frequently  presents  us 
with  controversies,  agitations,  quarrels,  wars.  What  interest 
would  you  have  us  take  in  such  things  ?  How,  indeed,  could  we 
esteem  such  a  history  ?"  Controversies,  agitations,  say  you  ? 
And  are  such  the  ^lotives  for  your  contempt  of  the  History  of 
Christisinism  ?  But  let  me  ask  you,  what  beneficent  principle,  what 
fortunate  conception  for  huraanihr  has  ever  been  established,  with- 
out agitation,  without  a  struggle,  without  a  conflict?  Philoso- 
phers !  had  not  your  Galileo  a  contest  to  maintain,  whilst  he  was 
teaching  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  and  do  not  you  honor 
him  the  more  for  it  ?  Literati !  had  not  your  Comeille  to  endure 
discussion  and  criticism,  whilst  he  was  creating  the  language  and 
poetry  of  France  ?  And  you,  ye  Liberals  of  ttie  age !  who,  per- 
haps, chiefly  assail  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
your  Mirabeau  without  combats  in  the  tribune  ?  and  when  he  blew 
the  trumpet  of  new-born  liberty,  was  the  war,  of  which  he 
sounded  the  signal,  a  short  one  ?  or  rather,  are  we^ot  now  as  be- 
tween two  armies  of  nations,  in  battle  array  against  each  other, 
brandishing  with  impatience  the  arms  which  must  decide  the 
victory?  And  Christianism,  which  attacks  man  in  his  dearest 
passions,  though  they  are  the  very  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  in  his 
love  of  riches,  his  ambition,  his  vain-glory,  in  a  word,  in  this 
inferior  self,  which  man  idoUzes,  and  of  which  a  subUmer  self  is 
the  slave,  shall  tliis  Christianism  be  alone  exempt  from  struggles 
and  contests  ?  The  burthened  atmosphere  is  cmly  purified  by  tem- 
pests :  and  the  crisis  of  his  disorder  is  deliverance  to  ihe  sick. 
And,  in  like  manner,  that  truth  may  possess  the  ear^,  she  must 
combat  hand  to  hand  with  error.  But  the  end,  the  result  of  Chris* 
tianism  is  peace.  Peace  upon  earth/  Such  was  the  cry  from 
Heaven,  when  the  earth  received  its  Saviour.  We  are  marching 
onwards  to  peace — ^Let  us  then  march  onwards,  if  necessary* 
through  the  fire  of  battle. 

But  I  am  deceived  if  ttie  history  of  the  reUgion  of  Jesus  Christ 
do  not  present  to  you  far  other  objects  than  agitations  and  troubles 
It  exhibits  a  phenomenon  altogether  unique,  and  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  It  offers  to  you  peace,  in  the  midst  of  trouble : 
meekness  of  spirit  amidst  the  conflagration  of  the  passions.  It 
will  lead  yon  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  men  of  God ;  and  whilst 
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around  them,  agitations,  conspiracies,  and  terrible  cries  prevail, 
you  shall  behold  them  calm,  cheerful,  and  full  of  a  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  Satisfied  with  having  home  witness  to 
the  truth,  thev  have  committed  their  cause  to  the  Eternal,  and  re- 
main tranquil  and  at  rest,  waiting  on  bim.  Of  this,  thei  history  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  that  of  Luther,  in  particular,  will  furnish 
yon  illustrious  examples.  The  history  of  Chnstianism  mcJces 
known  the  only  real  peace  which  has  ever  been  upon  earth. 

Are  not  sucb  studies,  say  respectable  men,  but 'of  unsettled 
opinions,  at  least  fitted  tp  confuse  us  on  religious  subjects,  to  strip 
us  of  our  faith,  and  to  lead  us  into  skepticism  and  increduhty  ? 
There  is  nothing,  after  the  Word  of  God,  better  suited  to  save  us 
from  incredulity  and  superstition,  and  to  attach  us  to  true  Chris- 
tianism,  than  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Undoubt* 
edly,  if  you  take  one  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  who  presents  a 
Religion  and  the  Church  in  Popes  and  Councils ;  or  another  who 
arrays  them  in  a  meagre  natural  theology,  lightly  shaded  with 
Chrlstianism,  and  in  the  barren  instructions  of  human  reason ;  or 
another  still,  who  exhibits  them  through  metaphysical  dogmas  or 
scholastic  distinctions — such  would  undoubtedly  disgust  you  with 
what  each  would  call  religion.  But  where  is  the  great  evil? 
Take,  on  the  contrary,  a  historian,  who  presents  to  you  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  it  is  in  reality,  *'  the  hght  and  the  life  of 
the  world."  Such  a  history,  I  feel  assured,  would  make  you  love 
that  religion.  There  is  still  more.  If  other  considerations  have 
shaken  your  faith,  this  study  will  strengthen  it.  The  enemies  of 
Religion,  of  Cbristianism,  and  of  the  Reformation,  in  particular, 
will  perhaps  exclaim,  that  craft,  enthusiasm,  credulity  or  incre- 
dulity, have  accomplished  these  two  great  revolutions  in  the  world. 
They  will  tell  you  that  men  had  not  time  to  examine :  that  they 
were  accomplished  by  means  of  a  commotion,  from  which  man- 
kind were  astonished'  to  find  that  they  had  come  forth  Christian 
and  Protestant.  Let  us  stretch  forth  the  torch  of  history,  and  all 
these  phantoms  of  a  hostile  imagination  instantly  vanish.  Then 
do  you  see  how  everything  has  been  examined,  discussed,  tried ; 
how  every  inch  of  ground  has  been  defended  by  the  adversary. 
Abandoning  the  field  of  history,  does  he  occupy  diat  of  reasoning  ? 
Are  you  gravely  assured  that  Cbristianism  is  contrary  to  human 
reason  ?  Are  all  those  objections  repeated,  so  much  boasted  of  in 
our  day,  as  the  fruits  of  the  advancement  of  the  a^e,  and  aimed 
against  rehgion  itself,  against  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  salvati<Hi 
by  grace,  and  the  fall  of  man  ?  History  still  has  something  to  say. 
Sne  teaches  you  that  these  are  shafts,  long  since  used  and  broken ; 
the  ideas  of  Greek  and  Pagan  authors  revived ;  for  she  will  point 

Sou  to  them  in  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  and  Hierocles,  Greek  and 
[ea&en  writers.  On  Uie  one  hand,  history  shows  that  all  these 
objections,  so  vaunted  in  our  day,  were  employed  from  the  earliest 
ages,  agamst  truth  and  the  Church,  which  is  its  depository :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  shows  you  that  very  Church,  advancing 
unceasingly  amidst  these  assaults,  growing,  and  extending  every- 
where its  benefits.    Fear  not  then ;  for  these  assaults  will  na  more 
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injure  the  Chtireh  and  arrest  its  progress  now,  than  they  have 
hitherto.  During,  eighteen  centuries,  the  little  prejudices  of  the 
human  mind  have  accustomed  it  to  these  attacks ;  and  with  little 
or  no  anxiety  on  these  subjects,  the  Church  marches  onward 
through  eighteen  centuries,  ta  the  triumph  which  her  Head  is  pre- 
paring for  her. 

But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Beformation  in  particular,  may  revive  polemics,  above 
all  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  may  re-Open  the  wounds  of 
the  Western  Church,  as  yetbut  imperfectly  healed  ?  1  believe  the 
reverse.  History  will  doubtless  show  us,  in  a  general  wav,  truth 
on  one  side  and  error  on  the  other.  But  she  will  aTso  snow  us 
good  and  evil  mixed  here  and  there ;  she  will  show  us,  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholics,  many  a  true  Christian,  although  in  some 
respects  certainly  but  little  enlightened ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  many  a  man  unwor^y  of  that  name.  She  will  show 
us  Catholicism,  addmg  without  doubt  many  things  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  preserving  nevertheless  most  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianism,  the  depravity  of  man,  salvation  through  the 
atonement,  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  the  indispen- 
sable woric  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  And  to  pass  thence  to 
the  history  of  the  Reformation — I  shall  be  a  Protestant— 1  pro- 
claim beforehand — Yet  not  as  a  sectarian,  but  as  a  Christian.  I 
desire  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  men,  in 
whose  ranks  have  shone  the  names  of  Laurence  de  Bibra,  Sado- 
let,  Borromeo,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Pascal,  Feneloa.  It  shall  not  be 
my  province  to  strike  Catholicism  with  redoubled  blows :  that 
was  the  affeir  of  Luther's  age ;  it  was  done  then,  and  is  not  the 
business  of  our  age :  but  it  shall  be  alone  my  object,  if  I  pan  ac- 
complish it,  to  invest  with  a  touching  influence  the  living  princi- 
ple, which  produced  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  religious 
regenerajtion,  and  which  must  produce  the  same  in  our  day.  I 
shall  notice  the  evil  deeds  of  Protestants  when  Imeet  with  them. 
I  shall  notice  the  good  actions  of  Catholics  whenever  I  see  them : 
and  perhaps  a  favorable  trait  incidentally  mentioned  by  a  narra- 
tor (I  cannot  sayj,by  a  historian)  of  the  Reformation,  will  soothe  the 
mind  more  readUy  than  apologies  for  Catholicism,  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  its  priests. 

But  then  it  is  lastly  said,  you  must  confess  that  the  study  of 
Christianism  is  adyanta^us  to  theologians  only :  but  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  to  us  it  is  useless.  I  take  the  dis- 
thiction :  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation :  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  CmiBt  is  alone  sufficient :  and  if  we  were  address- 
ing those  who  were  indifferent  to  all  history,  we  should  perhaps 
be  less  favorably  situated  for  a  reply.  But  we  address  an  auai- 
enee,  who  have  not  neglected  the  literary  and  political  history  of 
Nations.  We  then  say  to  you — Why  should  you  reject  that  of 
Christianism  ?  If  this  cbncems  only  divines,  assuredly  political 
history  is  the  province  only  of  Magistrates  and  Princes.  When- 
ever the  members  of  Councils  of  State,  and  of  some  other  bodies, 
shall  be  the  only  students  of  civil  history,  I  may  understand  that 
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only  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  devote  themselves  to  religious 
history.  If  there  be  a  history  which  vou  desired  to  study,  ought 
not  that  of  religion  to  stand  first  ?  Ot  the  three  great  elements  of 
history — ^politics,  letters,  religion — ^is  not  religion  the  most  univer-' 
sal,  and  that  which  ought,  above  all,  to  interest  each  member  of 
society  ?  Had  you  not  a  soul  and  a  God,  before  you  had  literary 
and  political  sympathies  ?  Is  not  religion  paramount  in  whatever 
is  most  dear  and  sacred  in  man  ?  Let  us  grant  that  hitherto  you 
have  repelled  religion  as  to  yourselves,  and  that  you  desire  to 
study  that  only  which  influences  the  destinies  of  man,  is  not 
Christianism  the  moving  principle  of  political  development j  of  in- 
tellectual labor  ?  What  but  this  has  given,  and  still  gives,  the  most 
powerful  influence  to  the  social  life,  to  the  literary  genius  of  mod- 
em nations  ?  The  study  of  the  History  of  Christianism  useless  !  Is 
not  this  to  say  it  is  useless  in  a  steam-boat,  to  study  the  machinery 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  whole  vessel ;  that  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  study  the  vessel  itself,  the  planks  and  rigging,  which  that 
machinery  impels.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  machinery 
•which  moves  the  world. 

But  this  very  usefulness  of  that  religion,  especially  at  this 
present  time,  remains  to  be  laid  before  you. 

Jesus  Christ  founded,  in  the  midst  of  men,  a  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  thenceforward  the  history  of  the  human  race,  composed  till 
then  hot  of  scattered,  unconnected  fragments,  possessed  a  centre, 
to  which  everything  might  and  ought  to  be  referred.  This  divine 
kingdom  gave  unity  to  the  Nations  of  the  Earth,  and  to  their 
history — and  through  it,  isolated  members  became  a  body. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  essential  ideas  of  our  age,  as  yet, 
perhaps  but  indistinctly  traced  on  many  minds,  but  which  must 
continually  become  more  and  more  the  fundamental  thought  of 
those  who  reflect  and  believe,  is  that  in  the  new  period  ribw 
opening  before  us,  there  will  be  no  longer,  so  to  speak,  a  personal 
history  of  nations,  but  a  great  history  of  hmnan  nature.  Our  age 
is  the  centre,  wfiere  the  numerous  threads  from  various  points  are 
united,  and  thence  issue  in  one  corcl.  And  what  is  this  new 
period,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  destinies  of  Christianism  ?  Whilst 
some  philosophers  saw  indistinctly,  but  yesterday,  something  of 
this  vast  centralization  of  the  races  of  men,  Christianism," opening 
the  annals  of  a  people,  who  had  crucified  their  divine  and  eternal 
founder,  exhibits  there  to  the  world  the  annunciation  of  this 
mighty  event  in  the  history  of  man,  declared  two  thousand  years 
before  its  occurrence,  to  Abraham  the  Chaldean, "  in  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  Earth  be  blessed,"  Gen.  xii.  3:  und  proclaimed 
still  more  clearly  two  hundred  years  after,  by  an  old  man  to  his 
children,  around  his  death-bed,  when  casting  a  prophetic  look  on  • 
the  future,  sind  anno,uncing,this  Messenger,  who  was  to  issue  from 
the  midst  of  them,  he  ad(£,  "  Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be,"  Gen.  idix.  10.  Words  of  peace,  which  that  mysterious 
person,  when  he  appeared  here  below,  repeats  to  his  disciples 
m  language  still  more  striking,  if  that  be  possible,  "  There  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd,'^   John  x.  16.    The  religions  of 
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antiquity  rendered  impossible  this  vast  assembly  of  nations. 
Like  the  languages  of  Babel,  they  were  so  many  walls,  which 
separated  nations  from  one  another.  The  tribes  of  the  Earth  wor- 
shipped only  National  Gods — those  Gods  only  suited  the  nations 
who  made  them.  They  had  no  points  of  contact,  none  of  sympa- 
thy with  any  other  people.  Falsehood  has  a  thousand  strange 
faces,  not  resembling  each  other.  Truth  only  is  one,  and  this  only 
can  unite  all  the  races  of  men.  The  idea  of  a  universal  kingdom 
of  truth  and  holiness  was  a  stranger  to  the  ancient  world.  And 
if  some  sages  had  a  vague  and  obscure  presentiment  of  it ;  with 
them  it  was  but  a  conception  without  the  possibility  of  their  even 
imagining  what  might  be  its  reality.  Christ  came  and  immediately 
accomplished  what  the  religions  and  sages  of  the  world  had  not 
even  been  able  to  foresee..  He  founds  a  spiritual  kingdom,  to  which 
all  Nations  are  called.  He  overturns,  according  to  the  energetic  lan- 
guage of  his  Apostle,  the  fences,  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  divided  nations,  and  "  hath  made  both  one" — ''  for  to  make 
in  himself  of  twain,  one  new  man,  so  making  peace."  Eph.  ii. 
14, 15.  Christianism  is  not  like  the  ancient  religions,  a  doctrine 
adapted  to  a  certain  degree  of  development  in  nations ;  it  is  a 
truth  from  heaven,  which  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  act  on  man 
under  every  grade  of  improvement  and  climate.  It  bestows  on 
human  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  rudeness,  or  the  diversities  of 
changes  which  letters  and  philosophy  may  have  produced,  the 
principle  of  a  new  and  truly  divine  life.  And  this  life  is  to  be  at 
once  the  great  means  of  development  to  all  nations,  and  the  centre 
of  their  unity.  With  its  appearance,  commenced  in  the  universe, 
the  only  real  cosmopolitism.  Citizens  of  Judea,  pf  Pontus,  of 
Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Rome,  till  then  mutual  enemies,  embrace 
like  brothers.  Christianism  is  that  tree,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
speak,  whose  leaves  are  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.**  Apocal. 
xxii.  V.  2.  It  acts  at  the  same  time  on  the 'most  opposite  states 
of  society.  It  regenerates  and  vivifies  the  world,  corrupted  by  the 
CsBsars ;  and  soon  after  softens  and  civilizes  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  North.  And,  at  this  very  time^  it  produces  similar  effects  on 
the  citizens  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  on  the  savages  of 
Greenland,  Caffraria,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  net  is  cast 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  day  cometh  when  a  heavenly  hand 
shall  hold  captive  in  it  all  the  races  of  men.  Ye  have  perceived, 
men  of  the  age,  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the  jperiod  of  nations, 
and  entering  on  that  of  human  nature ;  but  fashion  not  for  your- 
selves a  paltry  standard  for  the  union  of  nations.  A  new  hier- 
archy, with  its  common  frame,  cannot  be  the  bond  of  unity,  nor 
political  liberalism,  which  carries  tempests  and  discord  m  its 
Dosom.  Christ  is  this  ensign  of  which  the  prophet  speaks.  Is.  xi. 
12. ;  and  around  which  "  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be," 
Gen.  xlix.  10. 

But  whilst  many  in  our  day  h^,  at  this  moment,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  re-organization,  others,  on  the  contrary,  behold  in  it  only  an 
epoch  of  dissolution.  And  these  two  opimons,  apparently  oppo- 
site, are  perfectly  harmonious;  since  dissolution  must  precede  re- 
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organi2ation.  The  two  great  powers  of  man  have  heen  unable  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  human  nature.  The  hierarchy  had  under- 
taken it,  but  failed:  and  the  iron  arm  of  Rome  was  broken. 
Human  philosophy  rusheid  into  its  place,  and  said  :  I  will  accom- 
plish it  But  the  disorder  of  the  nations  has  increased  in  a  fright- 
tiil^ratio.  There  remains  the  power  of  God,  or  Christianism,  which 
already,  while  human  power  was  making  its  trials,  has  laid  every- 
where the  foundations  of  the  new  edifice.  And  it  will  succeed. 
Do  you  exclaim  that,  in  our  day,  men  walk  in  uncertainty : 
that  all  the  doctrines  for  the  welfare  of  nations  are  doubtful  ? 
It  is^true,  that  all  does  seem  in  our  day  to  be  dissolving.  But,  O 
man !  listen  to  thy  master,  a  master  of  eighteen  centuries  old,  who 
has  assisted  more  than  once  at  the  decline  and  elevation  of  nations, 
at  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  world,  and  who 
has  been  the  great  organic  principle  of  nations.  Listen  to  what  it 
has  been,  to  know  what  it  will  be ;  and  to  what  it  has  done,  to 
know  what  it  will  do.  Christianism  is  totally  different  from  the 
religions  of  men.  In  these,  it  is  man  who  gives  strength  to  reli- 
gion :  in  that,  religion  gives  strength  to  man.  Whilst  the  Repub- 
lic was  counting  its  days  of  glory,  the  gods  of  Rome  shone  with 
the  greatest  lustre.  But  when  corruption  had  seized  on  domestic 
life,  when  personal  ambition  and  venality  had  assailed  public  life, 
religion,  worm-eaten  at  the  base,  decays  and  disappears  with  them. 
Jupiter  falls,  and  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his  own  capital. 
Christianism,  on  the  contrary,  independent  of  man,  remains  firm 
amidst  the  fall  of  nations  (their  annals  testify  this),  and  renews  the 
world  by  its  power.  When  all  the  social  forms  of  humanity  are 
destroyed,  as  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  remains  upright  on  their  ruins,  and  her 
hand  scatters  amid  the  chaos  that  seed,  whence  humanity  shall 
rise  anew.  Fear  not  the  mournful  state  of  the  world,  at  this  time. 
History,  and  especially  that  which  we  shall  lay  before  you,  de- 
monstrates that  when  corruption  has  extended  its  ravages  the 
farthest  over  the  world,  the  Divine  power  of  Christianism,  which 
has  not  its  roots  in  the  entrails  pf  human  nature,  rises  with  the 
greatest  power.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  moving  on  the  chaos,  and 
out  of  it  he  will  bring  forth  a  new  earth. 

But  the  history  of  Christianism  will  teach  you,  B^reover,  that  thi.« 
religion  is  the  mstrument  which  he  has  chosen  to  accomplish  his 
work.  It  will  exhibit  her  mode  of  action,  not  as  a  continued  influ- 
ence, but  as  a  succession  of  struggles  and  combats.  The  essence 
of  Christianism  is  conflict  with  the  world.  And  thus  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  hath  appeared  from  the  beginning,  as  "  militant" 
amidst  the  nations.  Already  have  two  enemies  successively 
assailed  her,  and  been  vanquished,  however  easily  they  promised 
to  crush  her.  At  first,  she  had  to  combat  without  against  the 
idolatry  and  vices  of  Paganism.  Paganism  fell.  But  scarcely  had 
this  victory  been  gained,  when  the  danger  appeared  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  Whilst  me;i  slept,  according  to  the  parable  of  the 
IHvine  and  Eternal  founder  of  Christianism,  the  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tarea  among  the  w^eat.  Matt.  xiii.  26.    The  evil  contii^ued 
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to  increase.  The  Church  had  been  founded  that  man  might  seek 
for  heaven  in  it,  and  there  he  sought  only  the  world.  Then  the 
true  Church  shook  off  the  dust  of  death.  Arrayed  as  it  were,  in 
an  instant,  in  the  spiritual  armor  which  God  had  prepared  for  her, 
she  began  a  war,  the  most  terrible,  because  intestine.  Rome* 
vigorously  assailed,  tottered,  and  the  crown  fell  from  her  head. 
This  war  we  propose  to  lay  before  you.  It  remains  for  Christian- 
ism  to  obtain  a  final  victory.  An  enemy,  who  is  neither  within 
nor  without,  as  were  the  two  first,  or  rather  who  is  b6th  at  the 
same  time,  advances  to  the  last  assault  I  refer  to  the  incredulous, 
anti-christian  spirit  of  the  age.  More  powerful,  more  terrible-still, 
than  the  two  first  adversaries,  he  casts  upon  Christianism  that  look 
of  disdain,  which  the  god  of  the  capitol  once  cast  on  the  citizens 
of  Tarsus,  in  chains  at  their  feet ;  and  which,  fifteen  centuries  after, 
Leo  and  the  magnificent  Court  of  the  Medici  cast,  with  a  smile, 
into  the  obscure  cell  of  an  Augustin  monk.  Still  more  may  be  said. 
The  anti-christian  spirit  of  the  world,  now  lifting  ^his  banner  so 
high,  does  not  suspect  the  enemy  which  is  to  vanquish  him.  And 
yet  he  will  be  conquered  ;  and  the  formidable  giant  of  the  age, 
Who  defies  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.  45.),  struck 
in  the  forehead,  shall  fall  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  under  the  sling 
of  the  enemy  whom  he  has  despised. 

Is  the  question  asked,  by  what  arms  shall  this  victory  be  gain- 
ed ?  Here,  again,  the  History  of  Christianism  will  give  the  an- 
swer. It  shows  you  that  this  religion  has  twice  regenerated  tlie 
world,  at  least  partially,  by  doctrines  entirely  its  own.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  religious  system,  which  is  to  accomplish  the  grand 
solution,  desired  by  all,  consists  of  those  general  ideas  of  religion, 
to  be  found  in  Rabbinical  Judaism,  in  Mahometanism,  and  even 
in  Pagan  Philosophy,  is  a  strange  error :  for  these  ideas  never 
have  produced  the  regeneration  of  the  people,  who  have  known 
them.  The  power  of  Christianism  lies  m  its  peculiarity.  It 
compels  man  to  feel  the  astonishing  contrast,  between  his  whole 
life,  and  the  law  of  its  holiness.  It  produces  in  him  the  desire  of 
deliverance  from  so  miserable  a  conditionv  It  reveals  to  him  the 
magnificent  work,  which  the  mercy  of  a  God  has  accomplished 
for  his  rescue,  in  the  death  of  the  Cross.  It  proclaims,  by  the 
command  of  the  King  of  the  world,  an  entire  amnesty  through 
all  the  world.  Now,  we  maintain  two  things.  First,  that  this 
news  of  a  full  pardon  of  a  perfect  amnesty  proclaimed  upon 
earth,  that  rebellious  province  ofthe  empire  of  the  King  of  kings, 
is  alone  capable  of  touching,  of  changing  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  inclining  him  through  love  to  obey  the  Sovereign  who  reclaims 
them.  Ye  politicians  of  the  age,  what  advice  would  )ron  give  to 
a  king  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  subordination,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellious  people  ?  Classifications,  conditions,  scaf- 
folds ?  or  a  generous  amnesty  without  reserve,  calculated  to  win 
all  hearts  ?  And  we  maintain,  secondly,  that  the  submission  of  the 
heart  to  God,  the  inward  power  of  Christianism,  is  the  only 
power  which  can  now  heal  the  diseases  of  nations.  Every  bond 
18  broken.    Selfishness  and  the  spirit  of  censure  are  universal. 
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There  are  but  two  methods  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
peace,  among  the  rising  and  agitated  masses :  exterior  and  vio- 
lent measures  of  compression:  or  the  interior  persuasive  power 
of  Christianism.  What  do  I  say  ?  There  is  but  one ;  for  as  to 
the  first,  all  nations  have  shown  its  inefficiency.  Three  days 
have  sufficed.  By  destroying  selfishness,  and  planting  in  the 
hearts  of  all;,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  Christianism 
alone  will  resolve  the  great  problem,  and  establish  liberty  among 
the  nations  with  order  and  peace.*  These  truths,  taught  by  the 
nature  of  things,  history^ will  confirm.  As  to  the  first,  she  will  dis- 
close to  us  the  unheard  of  powers  of  Christianism;  she  will 
prove  to  us  that  these  doctrines  can  accomplish  an  actual  second 
birth  of  human  nature.  And  as  to  the  second,  contemporaneous  his- 
tory shall  instruct  us.  Inquire  of  her  in  what  nations  order  and 
Uberty  are  the  most  closely  united,  and  she  will  answer  by  point- 
ing to  thje  countries  where  the  Grospel  is  the  most  openly  pro- 
claimed, the  most  universally  believed.  But  above  sdl,  history 
will  show  that  a  |>ower  not  of  man  hath  produced  these  partial 
regenerations  which  are  symbols  and  precursors  of  that  universal 
regeneration,  announced  by  Christianism.  Call  this  power,  God, 
or  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  even  Providence — the  name  is  of  Uttle  con- 
sequence— ^the  fact  is  certain,  something  hath  descended  from 
heaven.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  world,  that  whoever  be- 
lieves not  in  this  power,  as  independent  of  Uie  world,  may  well 
despair.  But  for  ourselves,  nothing  terrifies  us.  "  Give  me,"  said 
Archimedes,  "  a  place  to  stand  on,  and  I  will  move  the  earth." 
Christianism  is  that  point  beyond  the  world,  from  which  it  shall 
be  one  day  entirely  displaced ;  and  shall  revolve  on  a  new  axis  of 

♦  These  reflections  of  our  author  induce  me  to  place  in  a  note,  two 
passages  of  the  same  Address,  referred  to  in  Note  3«  They  are  found  in 
the  same  volume,  at  pages  17  and  28. 

**  And  do  we  not  see  that  the  total  fidluie  of  ike  Gieeks  and  Bomans  in 
politica],  philosophy  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  as  their  &ilure  in  morals  ? 
viz.  an  ignorance  of  the  only  true  foundations  of  society  and  government, 
of  the  authority  of  public,  and  the  obedience  of  private  men,  of  the  i>olitical 
and  civil  rights  of  the  citizen?  All  these,  according  to  the  wise  principles 
and  experienced  judgment  of  modern  times,  are  laid  in  moral  ooligation, 
with  God  as  its  author,  and  Man  as  its  subject.  In  a  word,  the  code  of 
public  morals  is  founded  on  the  code  of  private  morals.  Government  is 
Maided  as  an  institution  fi>r  the  good  of  society,  and  rulers  but  as  agents; 
whilst  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  governor  and  the  governed  are 
veferred  to  the  plain,  practical  sense^  to  the  divine,  yet  simple  wisdom,  to 
the  pure,  the  just,  the  immutable  pnnciples  of  Christian  morals.  Infim^ 
ike  Jkuf  Tutammii  it  the  moral  eonstititUon  of  modem  eociety*^ 

**  The  grand  result  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  all  the 
constder£tions  flowing  tram  them,  is  worthy  of  such  a  cause,  and  of  such 
champions,  as  the  Reformers.  It  centres  in  two  words— ^uty  and  use/W- 
met :  Duty^  m  Uu  ofdy  critenon  of  H^ht ;  unfidneaSf  as  the  ofUy  ttandard  of  merit. 
Bi  a  word,  the  Reformation  ordained,  not  only  for  its  own  day,  and  the 
comnranities  of  that  day,  but  for  all  time,  and  for  all  nations,  ^Adt  the  New 
IktiameeaiMtheonlygenwim  moral  constHuHon  of  Society,  and  ite princMeejihe 
only  tttfe  and  wiufimdation  ofcdl  cknl  and  poUtkat  fsfj^^Mtiuwft.^-^TBAKs* 

LATOB.  _  o 
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righteousness  and  peace.  Hien  shall  bepoured  out  on  aU  nations 
a  mighty  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod.  I^ich  are  the  most  ancient 
promises.  The  IVojan  war  had  just  closed,*  and  Roine  was  not 
yet  founded,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  neople  to  whom  God  had 
entrusted  the  germs  of  religion  for  all  tne  nations  of  the  earth, 
these  prophetic  words  resounded,  **  imtil  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon 
us  from  on  high,"  "  and  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace.** 
Isaiah,  xxxih  15, 17. 

Do  you  desire  to  know  the  obstacles  which  this  renovation  of 
human  nature  has  to  encounter,  so  that  you  may  wisely  remove  them. 
The  history  of  Christianism  will  point  them  out.  They  haye  been 
the  same  ^t  all  times.  A  wisdom,  shall  I  say,  or  a  folly,  altogether 
Barthly  and  carnal,  which  ridicules  divine  things,  and  would  con- 
tract God  and  his  kingdom  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  its  own 
scale ;  a  priestly  despotisin,  which  claims  alone  the  privilege  of 
managing  heavenly  mings,  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  exammation 
and  research  into  the  Divine  Wprd,  and  materializes  religion :  a 
fanaticism,  which  opposes  with  all  its  might  the  knowledge  of  the 
tnith ;  which,  being  nostile  to  liberty,  would  silence  those  who 
utter  it ;  which  labors  to  arm  public  opinion  against  Christianism 
and  Christians, — whatever  may  be  the  name  which  fanaticism 
bears,  such  as  Jewish,  Pagan,  Dominican,  or  falsely  liberal  and 
philosophic-^such  are  the  principal  obstacles  which  the  History 
of  Christianism  exhibits. 

Do  vou  ask  with  the  Age  for  movement,  for  progress  ?  History 
will  show  you  that  Christianism  is  the  religion  of  progress :  and 
that  she  calls  man  bv  continual  advancements,  to  the  liberty  and 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  Let  us  carefuDy  renjark,  that 
there  are  only  two  spheres,  in  which  advancement  can  be  made — 
viz.  in  the  religion  destined  to  renew  mankind,  or  in  man  himself 
called  to  be  renewed.  The  man  of  our  Age  ascribes  this  progress  to 
religion :  Religion — to  man  himself.  Christianism  came  forth  per- 
fect from  Grod,  and  is  unchangeable  as  its  autlior.  Thou,  O  Man  ! 
art  thus  continually  to  advance :  and  in  like  manner  that  immense 
Christian  Society,  which  the  truth  enlightens.  The  sun  is  not 
himself  advanciYig  to  perfection ;  but  perfectionates  the  shrub, 
which,  receiving  life  from  him,  becomes  a  majestic  tree.  It  is  the 
same  with  Christianism  and  man.    The  Gospel  places  the  goal, 

*  According  to  the  usual  chronology,  the  Trojan  war  happened  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  12th  centunr  (B.  C.  1193)  before  the  Christian 
aera.  Isaiah  prophesied  B.  C.  760,  and  Rome  was  founded  B.  C.  753 ;  so 
that  it  seems  very  incorrect,  to  speak  thus  of  an  intermediate  event  (the 
prophecy)  when  it  happened  433  years  after  the  first,  and  only  7  years  be- 
fore the  last  event  And  if  we  were  to  allow,  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  **  that 
the  ancient  profane  history  is  generally  earned  about  300  years  higher  back- 
ward than  the  truth;"  yet  if  we  reduce  the  first  date  by  800  years,  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  893  B.  C,  and  reduce  the  date  of  the  building  of  Rome  by 
106  years,  according  to  Newton's  principles  (by  allowing  18  or  20  years— 
say  20— for  the  rei^  of  each  of  the  Kings),  to  B.  C.  647 — still  the  expres- 
sion **  venait  de  finir^'  had  just  ended,  would  be  incorrect,  when  applied  to 
an  event,  133  years  before  the  days  of  Isaiah. 
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towards  which  tlmt  Christian  Society  ought  to  tend,  beyond  the 
veil  which  separates  the  two  worlds.  Thus,  the  Grospel  sum- 
mons society  to  a  progress,  incomparably  beyond  all  that  human 
systems  demand,  and  assigns  a  task  wmch  can  only  be  accom- 
plished iij  eternity. 

Will  you  speak  of  enlightenment  7  Will  you  say  that  we  have 
reached  an  age  too  full  of  light  for  the  triumph  of  Christianism  ? 
The  History  of  Christianism  will  show  you,  that  she  fears  not  the 
Ught,  though  frequently  aialse  one.  I  shsdl  not  speak  of  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  when  she  lifts  her  head  with  more  energy  than  ever. 
This  age  at  leiast  ought  to  be  out  of  the  questicii.  1  shall  not  speak 
of  the  Reformation,  preceded  for  a  semi-century,  by  the  great 
events  which  signalized  the  revival  of  letters — ^we  shall  soon  attend 
to  it  But  consider  what  the  History  of  Christianism  records  on 
its  first  leaf.  The  age  of  Augustus,  when  Jesus  was  bom,  is  among 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  mankind:  Christianism  chose 
the  noon-day  for  its  appe^arance.  A  religious  S3rstem,  which  had 
lasted  as  long  as  the  nation,  was  cruipbling  imder  the  assaults  of 
the  reason  of  the  age :  and,  at  that  moment,  Christianism  presents 
itself  to  be,  in  like  manner,  examined  and  assailed.  The  raillery 
of  the  man  of  wit,  the  assaults  of  eloquence,  the  protracted  war- 
fare of  philosophy  and  learning,  it  challenges  all :  it  sustains  the 
shock  :  and  nothing  moves  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  advances,  it 
leads  the  thoughts  captive,  in  obedience  to  the  God  whom  it 
announces:  and  in  celestial  triumph  on  the  theatre  of  human 
glory,  it  often  numbers  aroimd  its  car  those  who  had  been  the 
most  formidable  of  enemies.  Christianism  is  the  true  light ;  it  is  ^ 
the  sun  which  rises  above  all  the  lights  of  this  lower  sphere.  "  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  Jesus  Christ 

Lastly,  will  the  Age  speak  of  the  futme  f  Will  attention  be 
vouchsafed  to  a  doctrine  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  future  ? 
The  future  belongs  to  Christianism.  She  claims  it  not  tp^day,  or 
yesterday,  like  the  epbaneral  prophets  of  our  day.  She  said  so 
four  thousand  years  ago.  The  seventeenth  century  was  that  of 
the  past:  the  eighteenth  is  that  of  the  present:  the  nineteenth  is 
that  of  the  future,  and  this  belongs  to  Christianism.  Men,  if  en- 
lightened and  sincere,  can  no  longer  continue  strangers  to  the  an- 
cient promises  of  the  future,  laid  up  in  the  book  of  Nations.  Fol- 
lowing out  in  history  the  accomplishment  of  the  Oracles  of  God, 
they  will  arrive  at  those  which  declare,  that  "  the  Earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord" — ^*'  his  rest  shall  be  glorious." 
Is.  xi.  0, 10.  Ever  since  the  men,  who  were  the  heralds  of  God, 
uttered  these  words,  all  has  been  advancing,  and  all  is  now  moving 
onward  to  their  glorious  fulfilment.  Christianism  is  on  her  march, 
and  she  will  never  retreat  Her  work  is  scarcely  rough-hewn ; 
but  she  will  finish  it  ^e  will  bring  about  a  great  revolution  on 
earth,  which  shall  change  its  very  beings  The  times  are  not  per- 
haps very  distant,  when  its  destinies  wul  b6  accelerated.  A  new 
history  commences.  Christ  opens  to  the  world  the  gates  of  a  new 
future.  "  Great  voices"  shaU  be  one  day  heard,  as  a  prophet^ells 
us,  saying,  **  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdCHUs 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ"  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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These  are  my  reascms  for  maintaining  that  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianism  is  Ihe  most  important  of  all  historical  studies  :  not  only  in 
general,  but  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  present  epoch.  Chris^ 
tianism  holds  in  h^  hands  the  future  destimes  of  the  world.  She 
bears  in  herself  the  regenerative  force  that  will  renew, the  na- 
ticms,  ^e  bond  which  must  unite  liiem.  Here  is  chat  beneficent 
power  which  will  spread  over  the  earth  and  establish  righteous- 
ness, liberty  and  peace.  0  ye  men  of  the  a^e !  there  only  may 
you  learn  the  direction  whicm  you  ought  to  sive  to  all  your  efforts 
and  labors.  Study  in  the  past  the  history  ofthat  which  must  ac- 
complish such  great  results  in  the  future.  Dedicate  to  this  study 
your  spirit  of  research  and  your  profound  meditations.  Set  the 
example  of  abandoning  the  beaten  track  of  the  world :  and 
of  seeking  light,  life,  the  futizre,  where  only  they  are  found. 
Young  people  who  hear  me,  be  the  first  to  comprehend  the  call- 
ing of  the  new  generation :  receive  first  for  yourselves,  the  light 
which  Christianism  has  kindled :  then  go  forth  the  beacon  fires  of 
the  Nations. 

I  am  now  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  or  at  least  of  the  moat  important  period  of  that  his- 
tory. Perhaps  you  will  inquire  what  nas  led  me  to  select  that 
subject,  and  what  circumstances  have  induced  this  narrative.  I 
saw  Geraiany,  and  loved  her  for  the  sake  of  this  excellent  work, 
which  I  propose  as  my  theme.  The  Reformation,  at  the  festival 
of  its  third  centennial  jubilee,  welcomed  me  on  the  road,  and  in  the 
Germanic  cities,  on  my  arrival  in  1817.  I  recall  (and  not  without 
some  pain,  when  I  reflect  how  far  from  them  was  the  spirit  of  the 
R^ormation)  those  bands  of  students,  who  flocked  to  me  famous 
antique  castle  of  Wurtzburg,  where  we  shall  one  day,  i^  the  course 
of  my  review,  behold  Luther  a  captive.  I  love  to  believe  that 
those  youths  were  rather  indiscreet  than  guilty !  I  well  remember 
how  tne  gates  of  that  ancient  fortress  (to  which  those  young  Ger- 
mans were  ascending  in  soJenm  procession)  opened  immediately 
before  me,  at  the  nanie  of  Geneva,  and  the  emotions  reviye  whicn 
I  experienced,  »when  I  found  myself  in  the  prison-chamber  of 
Luther.  I  remember  those  melodious  strains  which,  some  days 
after,  announced  the  festival  within  the  walls  of  Leipsic,  descend- 
ing before  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  summit  of  the  invisible 
towers  of  the  churches,  as  though  they  had  been  music  firom  . 
heaven.  Again,  I  met  the  Reformation  m  illustrious  teachers  at 
Berlin.  I  shall  name  only  Neander,  the  father  of  the  new  History 
of  Christianism ;  Neander,  whose  tender  affection  is  so  dear  to 
my  heart,  and  who  has  raised  up  in  Germany  that  Christian 
instruction,  to  which  other  friends,  his  juniors,  the  Tholucks  and 
the  Hengstenbergs,  now  impart  life  with  aU  the  strength  of  their 
faith.  Again  I  found  it^on  the  borders  of  ^e  Elbe,  in  the  midst  of 
the  kindred  and  friends  of  the  simple,  yet  profound  Claudius  of 
Wandsbeck — and  of  the  sublime  poet  of  "  The  Messiah."  Again, 
I  found  it  in  the  ancient  and  Catholic  Brabant  itself,  near  the  throne 
on  which  sat  the  descendant  of  the  Nassaus,  tbe  hgai  of  ^  SilefU, 
that  noble  hero  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Low  Countries.    There 
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the  earth  soon  trembled  beneath  ray  feet.  The  throne  which  it 
bore>  crumbled  at  the  sound  oi  the  fall  of  another  throne.  A  queen 
of  cities  became,  during  four  days,  the  blood3r  field  of  horrible 
combats.  There  I  was  a  witness,  and  nearly  a  victim  of  unspeak- 
able calamities.  I  returned  to  our  mountains,  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  years,  desiring,  if  God  should  give  me  adequate  strength, 
to  speak  amidst  ray  countrjonen,  of  those  admirable  things  whose 
glory  and  influence  met  me  everywhere.  Perhaps  those  noble, 
correct,  and  liberal  manners,  whose  charm  I  experienced  in  a 
foreign  land,  have  not  been  found  by  me  in  all  at  home.  Subject, 
however,  myself  to  human  frailties,  I  shall  know  how  to  excuse, 
and  not  to  condemn  them  in  others.  I  promise,  then,  a  cordial 
ii^elcome  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  hear  my  simple  narrative. 
We  shall  survey  together  the  plains  of  Mansfeld,  the  cells  of  £rfurt, 
the  halls  of  Wittenberg,  the  palaces  of  Augsburg,  of  Leipsic,  and 
of  Worms.  You  will  behold  the  Reformation.  You  will  examine 
all  things.  You  will  not  suffer  the  yoke  of  man  to  rest  on  your 
necks.  I  have  seen  Wittenberg ;  I  have  seen  the  land  where  the 
despotism  of  Rome  perished :  let  us  not  bow  down  before  the 
despotism  of  the  Age.  A  freeman  myself,  I  seek  after  freemen ; 
and  I  beheve  I  have  found  them.  -  May  the  divine  blessing  rest  on 
my  narrative !  May  words  be  vouchsafed  to  me,  suitable  to  spread 
true  light  and  trae  liberty !  and,  whilst  I  am  relating  to  you  the 
history  of  a  great  event  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  the  image  of 
Christ,  King  of  the  Church,  grow  unceasingly  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  your  hearts ! 
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THE  €HUBCH  AND  HER  VOCATION. 


KIEFACE. 


Makt  Christians  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  in  the  canton ,  of  Vaud 
and  in  Prance,  and  doubtless  in  other  countries  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  have  felt,  while  they  reviewed  the  actual  state  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  was. need  of  a  further  mani- 
festation of  that  great  and  glorious  unity,  which  exists  among 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 

They  believe,  that  in  the  face  of  the  combined  efforts  of  Rome 
and  of  all  anti-christian  opinions,  evangelical  Christians  ought  to 
gather  round  their  Captain  and  imite  in  the  confession  of  their 
common  faiUi.  A  proposition  to  this  effect  was  made  in  a  nume- 
rous Assembly  which  met  at  Geneva,  the  evening  of  the  anniver- 
sary (1840)  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  S<flne  friends  of  the  Go^el 
took  up  the  same  subject  more  recently  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
gathering  at  Lausanne.  We  have  frequently  observed  that  it  is 
only  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  even  after  numerous  repulses, 
that  the  most  useful  ideas  are  perfected,  modified,  received,  and 
at  length  fashioned  into  realities.  This  x)f  which  we  are  speaking 
may  likewise  encounter  its  obstacles ;  the  proposition  which  has 
been  made  may  not  have  a  single  immediate  consequence ;  but 
whoever  believes  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  canliot,  it  seems  to  us, 
entertain  any  doubt  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  Christian  thought 
at  a  period  in  the  future  more  or  less  remote.  **  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name :  that  at  the  n$me  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
ho'Wf  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confeSs  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

Some  persons,  for  whose  judgment  the  author  entertains  a  high 
respecty  have  thought  that  under  these  oiicumstances  thtf  publica- 
3      .  -  .   '       '^■"""^'      ~  ^^~ 
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tion  of  the  following  discourse,  pronounced  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Theolo^cal  Sdiool  of  Geneva,  and  bearing  only  indirectly  on  the 
thought  to  which  we  have  referred,  might  periiaps  prove  of  some 
service. 

It  is  a  common  apology  that  a  discourse  is  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  its  auditors.  The  author  finds  himself  obliged  to  repeat  tiiis 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  throw  upon  his  friends  a  part 
of  the  i^ponsibility  of  a  i>roduction,  the  many  deficiencies  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  numerous  imperfections,  could  not  otherwise 
be  justified.  Nevertheless,  he  b^ev€»  with  his  friends,  that  die 
subject  of  this  discourse  is  of  some  importan<;e,  and  merits^  the 
attention  of  Christians  at  the  present  moment.  For  this  reason* 
although  these  leaves  were  not  destined  for  the  public  eye,  he 
commits  them  to  his  brethren,  commending  them  to  the  blessing 
of  God, 
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A  DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED  AT  GENEVA,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1840. 


Whosoever  therefore  tbali  conftu  me  before  mea,  hiai  will  I  eoaHwt  alao  befiwe  my 
.  Fi&U)<Br  which  ia  in  hesven.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  eesd  peace  on  earth :  I  am 
'  not  come  to  send  peace,  bnt  a  sword.  For  1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variaiiee  afalatt 
Us  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daiighter'iB-law  afriaat  her 
molher-in-Jaw.  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  komaehold.  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  mote  than  tne,  is  not  worthy  of  roe :  and  he  that  loveth  wm  or 
daughter  more  timn  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  hl4  eross  aad 
ibUaweth  aftra  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  lifs  ehall  kee  it:  aad  ha 
thatloseth  hlffii&fitrmy  sake,  shaU  find  it"    Matt.  z.  33rs». 

The  Words  you  have  heard,  wete  pronounced  by  the  Lord  in 
view  of  a  day  of  trial.  For  three  centuries  to  come,  the  Church 
was  to  be  that  woman,  whom  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  saw, 
clothed  widi  the  Sun,  even.  Jesus  Christ  our  Righteousness,  hav- 
ing on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  the  crown  of  the  Apos- 
tles^ "  travailing  in  binh^  and  pained  to  he  delivered."  It  was 
necessary  tlien,  for  Christ  to  strengthen  her  in  the  confession  of 
her  fietith,  that  she  might  remain  firm  in  the  midst  of  her  long  and 
severe  throes. 

My  brethren,  we  live  in  a  period  which  bears  some  analogy, 
perhaps,  to  that  in  which  these  words  were  spoken.  Manv  signs 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  time  dmws  nigh,  in  which  the  Cfhurch, 
long  straitened  in  a  narrow  place,  is  about  to  be  difiused 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  in  which  converted  Israel 
diall  be  re-established  in  his  dwelling-place,  and  the  false  Pro- 
phet of  the  East  and  the  High  Priest  of  the  West  shall  see  their 
poweir  crushed.  Statesmen,  who  know  little  of  the  prophecies, 
^d  the  most  incredulous  of  the  public  journals,  alreadv  speaiL  of 
some  of  these  events.  The  Jews  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Turk  in  Constantinojrfe  feels  the  earth  tremble  beneath 
his  feet ;  and;  as  d  missionary  once  remarked  to  us,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Jerusalem,  where  Jie  had  been  familiar  with 
the  first  Mohammedan  families*  the  rumor  is  spread  throughout  the 
East  that  Mohammedanism  is  soon  to  fall ;  that  Jesus  Christ  will 
soon  descend  upon  Uie  summit  of  the  great  Mos^e  of  Damascus, 
and  incorporate  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islamism  in  one  single 
and  primitive  reUgiotL    ^uch  are  the  presentiments  of  the  people 

But  before  these  things  take  place,  there  must  be  many  a  strug- 
gle. Do  We  not  in  fact  see  the  enemies  of  Christ  strengthening 
themselves  in  bqjd  $ystems  of  unbelief  and  pantheism,  presump- 
tuously placing  therrtselves  before  the  cross  of  Jesus ;  the  power 
of  Rome  stirriBg-over  the  whole  earthy  its  convents  risin&^au^  lu 
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France,  and  the  most  devoted  soldiery  of  the  Papacy,  a  celebrated 
socfety  establishing  itself  in  all  parts,  and  even  in  the  bosom  of 
otxr  own  .confederacy  ?  Do  we  not  hear  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  ? 
Is  not  the  East  aheady  lit  up  and  gleaming  with  the  flashing 
lightnings,  those  precursors  of  the  thunder  ?  And  are  not  the 
powers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  at  this  hour,  gathering  together 
around  the  land  of  revelation — ^that  Judah,  which  is  already  be- 
coming the  centre  of  the  world,  of  whom  it  is  said,  Judah  shall  be 
saved  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  in  Safety  ? 

We  do  not  pretend,  my  brethren,  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  ought  to  have  much  discre- 
tion and  caution  in  these  matters,  would  it  not,  on  the  oth^rhand, 
be  willfnlly  Closing  our  eyes  to  the  light,  to  maintain' thatboth  in  a 
political  and  religious  point  of  view,  the  world  has  not  now 
reached  a  crisis,  but  that  she  is  rolling  on  through  a  period  of  very 
ordinary  tranquillity  ?  I  think  then,  that  it  is  meet  for  us  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  words  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples,  to  strengthen 
them  through  three  centuries  of  persecutions,  and  which  are  de* 
signed  to  confirm  his  people  throughout  all  time. 

In  times,  such  as  those  of  which  we  speak,  the  great  duty  to 
whieh  Christ  calls  his  followers,  is  that  of  a  fearless  profession 
pf  his  name.  It  is,  first,  the  duty  of  each  Christian ;  secondly,  the 
duty  of  the  Church.  Let  us  consider  these  two  duties,  and  may 
the  Lord  as^t  us  to  discharge  both ! 

I.  Persons  are  frequently  found  (perhaps  there  are  such  in  .this 
assembly)  who  would  gladly  become  Chnstians,  converted  Chns- 
tians^  wi^out  revealing  the  change  to  the  church,  and  provided 
it  might  remain  a  secret  between  themselves  and  their  Lord. 
These  weak  Christians  have  an  excessive  fear  of  everything  wMeh 
would  cause  them  to  be  recognized  in  their  true  characters. 

You  will  hear  them  advance,  in  their  justification,  Uiat  the  king- 
dom ef  Heaven  is  vnthin  i*s;  that  Christianity  is  too  holy  a  thing  to 
be  presented  to  the  world.  But  (perhaps  without  their  perceiving 
the  fact)  it  is  this  very  fear  of  the  world  which  rules  and  restrains 
them.  A  celebrated  and  corrupt  church  has  admitted  this  pitiful 
hypocrisy.  There  are  secret  Romanists  in  Protestant  countries; 
there  are  still  more  in  heathen  lands.  The  numerous  and  pre- 
tended converts  in  China,  of  whom  Rome  so  loudly  boasts,  conceal 
their  faith  in  that  empire  and  give  themselves  out  as  idoLators  ; 
and  th^re  we  find  that  Christianity  without  a  confession  of  faith 
which  many  would  see  established  in  the  bosom  of  Christen- 
dom. 

The  Evangelical  Christian  church  rests  upon  principles  alto- 
gether opposite,  although  there  are  even  in  our  days  those  who 
would  ^bend  its  nature  in  tl^is  respect  She  dechires  with  the 
Apostles  that  it  is  not  sufilcient  to  believe  with  the  heart  unto  ri^t- 
eousness,  but  that  with  the  mouth  confession  also  must  be,  made 
unto  salvation,  and  instead  of  the  accommodations  and  tergivefw 
sations  of  Rome,  instead  of  the  silence,  the  indifference,  the  fear 
and  the  respect  to  human  opinions  of  some  Protestants,  who  few- 
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get  the  Rock  from  which  they  have  been  hewed,  the  EvangeHeal 
church  prpclaimd  said  faliilis  the  sure  and  sovereign  word  of 
Christ.  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  but  who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.** 

Yes,  weak  and  timid' Christians,  it  is  not' sufficient  for  us  to 
imagine  that  we  can  belong  to  Christ  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 
If  we  have  truly  embraced  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  make  it  known 
to  all.  What !  sav6d  by  him  from  etem^  death,  shall  we  not 
praise  him  with  our  whole  soul  ?  Oh !  that  all  might  read  in  our 
life  an  epistle  traced  by  the  hsmd  of  Jesus,  proclaiming  his  inef^- 
ble  love.  # 

Very  true,  you  reply;  but  are  we  to  be  counted  unftdthful,  be- 
cause we  have  had  to  endure  nothing  for  Christ  ?  It  is  mere  ex- 
aggeration to  maintain  that  one  cannot  be  a  sincere  Christian 
without  enduring  persecution.  Does  not  Christianity  everywhere 
tend  to  produce  harmony,  benevolence  and  peace  ?  How  ihexi 
ean  we  be  pursued  with  contenmt  iind  hatred  since  Christiamty 
has  raised  us  all  above  them  ?  This  might  have  occurred  in  the 
early  ages,  in  the  midst  of  Pagaois,  but  at  t&is  time,  in  the  bosom 
of  Protestant  Christendom,  in  our  diurch,  no  one  need  be  tempted 
through  fear  of  persecution  to  deny  Jesus  Christ  ^ 

Thmk  not,  replies  Jesus  himself  unto  yon^  think  not  that  I  ton 
eomeio  send  peaee  on  earth ;  I  am  coihe  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
ugainst  his  father  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother.  Yes,  if 
your  conv«rsi<m  is  genuine,  tf  you  truly  ccmfess  Jesus  Christ,  thhik 
not  to  escape  this  universal  rule. 

Jesus  Christ,  doubtless,  came  not  to  bring  the  sword,  but  sudi 
however  is  the  invariable  effect  of  ^his  ^coming  whenever  he  ap- 
pears. And  how  can  it  be  other^6<ri8e  ?  But  what  ha|>penis  in,  me 
world  ?  The  Gospel  has  proved  effectual  upon  a  certain  person  of 
your  acquaintance,  (perhaps  upon  yourself  I)  It  has  enecled  a 
fundamental  chance,  which  is  seen  in  the  whole  life  of  thk  new 
Christian.  This  cnange  attracts  the  f^ttention  of  his  friends,  it  is 
inevitable ;  and  in  view  of  this  work  of  God  they  are  reduced  to 
this  alternative,  either  to  submit  to  the  same  transformation  or  to 
condemn  it  in  him.  Not  willing  to  undeiigo  the  former,,jthey  have 
recourse  to  the  latter  'y  they  condeinn  the  conversion  of  their  friend 
as  an  irrational,  enthusisustic,  fanatical,  methodistical  thing.  4nd 
if  this  new  Christian  (be  he  yourself  or  another)  keep  himself 
near  them,  then  their  irritation  is  constantly  displayed  in  a  growing 
measure ;  for  the  shame  and  hatred  of  the  world  which  the  faith- 
fol  disciple  draws  upon  himself,  is  partly  reflected  upon  them- 
selves ;  the  condenmation  they  should  pronounce  upon  tfieir  own 
heart,  become^  the  more  vivid  toe  nearer  that  (Christian  approaches } 
and  tiiexe  is  a  natural  impulse  to  rally  such  men,  and  recall  liieir 
reason,  imagining  that  they  are  -surely  gone  mad. 

Undeceive  yourselves  then,  my  brfeAren :  the  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  a  difficult  task  even  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.    If  you  are  upright  and  sincere  in  your  profession, 

_ ,       .,  _  _     a 
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you  caanOt  escape  oppotition;  it  is  the  ordinary  couise  of  the 
world.     A  man^sfoes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  hausehdd. 

Permit  me,  then,  in  this  iJace  to  put  to  yon  a  quesfipn  suggested 
by  your  words.  What  wiu  Christ  answer  to  your  excuse  ?  Is  not 
the  reception  which  you  have  until  tilus  hour  received  from  the 
world,  a  sure  indication  diat  Christ  will  one  day  reject  you  ?  No ! 
you  reply.  Some  prudence  is  certainly  requisite  in  order  to  avoid 
opprobrium ;  we  have  made  some  slight  sacrifices,  and  atailed  oi»- 
selves  of  some  trifling  acQommodations.  But  what !  ^  If  we  have 
merely  been  guiltless  of  gr^at  offences  against  Christian  morality, 
if  our  only  fault  has  been  the  non*conlession  of  Christ  before  our 
friends,  in  our  families^  as  frequently  and  as  courageously  as  we 
ought  perhaps  to  hav*  done,  does  it  foHow  that  we  are  not  in 
Christ,  that  for  so  light  an  oflfence  he  will  deny  us  eternally  ?  Im- 
.possible. 

Here  again  I  will  reply  to  you,  not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those 
of  the  divine  oracle.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me,  says  the  Lord.  He  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  pae."  If  through  fear  of 
a  father  or  a  mother,  of  an  elder  brother  or  a  sister,  if  through  love 
for  your  children^  through  a  desire  of  not  compromimng  the  future 
prospects  o^  a  son,  the  establishment  of  a  daughter*  you  have 
yielded  on  any  occasion,  and  purposely  hid  your  sentiments  from 
youi  associates,  are  you,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Master's  decla- 
ration, worthy  of  Chnst  ?  With  your  conscience  I  leave  the  answer. 
Further ;  suppose  you  confess  Jesus  in  the  family  circle,  that  you 
support  even  the  reproaches  of  your  mother  or  of  your  son,  and 
that  you  walk  faithfully  in  this  way  until  the  last  extremity,  but 
that  in  easci  of  violent  reproach,  the  deep  contempt  of  the  world, 
ea,  I  go  even  further,  in  case  persecution  and  the  stake  should 
>e  presented  to  you,  you  should  he  astonished,  should  falter,  should 
keep  silence  and  tupi  your  back  on  Jesus  as  did  Peter, — then  not- 
withstanding all  that  you  migljt  have  done,  Christ  would  have  a 
strong  reproach  to  utter  against  you.  Why  hast  thou  turned  back, 
he  might  say  to  you ;  have  I  drawn  back  from  thee  ?  This  cross 
whiph  you  have  rejected  have  I  not  borne  for  you  ?  For  you  did 
I  not  periiiit  myself  to  be  led  to  Calvary  ?  Were  not  my  hands  and 
feet  pierced  for  you?  But  you  have  loved  yoUr  ease,  your  inte- 
rests, your  life,  more  than  my  kingdom  and  my  glory.  I  know  you 
not.  He  that  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  after  me  i&  not 
worthy  of  me.. 

Why  should  we  be  astonii^ed  at  this  severity  of  the  Lord,  when 
we  see  ihaX  we  act  in  regard  to  him>  so  totally  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  act  towards  the  world.  Who  among  us 
would  not  submit  to  a  painful  operation,  if  certain  that  it  would 
bring  him.  some  permanent  benefit  ?  And  shaH  we  not  esteem 
eternal  life  worthy  of  a  few  brief  trials  ? 

Oh  !  there  is  not  before  you  the  cross,  the  sword,^  the  scaffold ; 
death  I  know  is  not  be^fore  your  eyes.  But  no  matter,  it  is  at 
this  price  we  ought  to  accept  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  is  truly  in 
Christ  unless  he  is  prepared,  m  order  to  confess  hixB,  ev^n  to  give 
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up  his  life.  It  is  thus  we  must  act  to  save  our  own  souls.  It  is 
a  deplorable  thing,  this  same  faith — if  I  ma)r  so  terra  it — which  is 
found  in  the  Church,  and  which  will  certainly  fail  in  the  day  of 
martyrdom.  All  are  not  called  to  confess  Christ  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, but  every  one  ought  to  have  the  spirit  to  endure  it.  And 
tMs  word  that  we  preach  to  you  is  as  true  for  tranguil  times  as 
far  a  time  of  trouble  and  blood.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose 
it :  and  he  that  los^th  his  fife  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it 
^  '         ■ 

IL  But  we  will  take  still  higher  ground :  wewill  survey  the  whole 
Church,  and  say  to  her,  Tliat  which  is  true  for  each  individual  is 
true  for  the  Church.  And,  when  I  speak  of  the  Church,  the  question 
is  stUl  of  your  duty ;  your  duty,  however,  not  as  an  isolated  per- 
son, but  JEis  a  member  of  an  universal  society,  the  Church. 

Tlie  Church  is  called  by  her  Master  to  confess  him  before  the 
^wrorld.  Why  then  is  not  the  duty  of  each  One  of  us  the  duty  of  us 
all  ?  Is  it  because  the  obligation  of  a  soldier  to  be  faithfoi  to  his 
colors  is  not  that  of  the  whole  army  ?  And  as  Grod  has  ordered  the 
movement  of  each  star,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  whole  heavens 
should  move  harmoniously  in  its  course  ? 

Every  false  Church  is  hostile  to  this  individual  confession  of 
Jesus  Cfhrist  "  Whoever  confesses  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  says 
St.  John,  "  shall  be  put  out  of  the  sjrnagogue,"  but  every  true 
€hiirch  confesses  her  Lord.  The  minister  is  called  to  confess  him, 
not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  minister  and  representative  of 
the  Chtux^h  to  imitate  Timothy  and  like  him  to  ^'  make  a  good  con- 
fession before  many  witnesses."  The  Church  ought  in  all  things 
to  follow  her  leader.  Christ  has  left  us  an  example,  says  the 
Scripture,  that  we  might  follow  in  his  steps.  Jesus  Chdst  says 
St.  Paul  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  coilfession.  And 
what  is  the  eulogy  Jesus  pass%d,  not  on  an  individual,  but  on  a 
,Chiu»h,  even  that  of  a  Pergamos,  when  from  her  midst  the  cruel 
Domitian  t6(dE  the  faithful  Antipas  and  caused  him  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  brazen  ox  heated  by  fire,  according  to  the  acts  of  that  mar- 
tyr ?*  The  glory  of  this  Church,  Jesus  declares,  was  h«r  confession 
of  the  name  of  Christ  and  her  faith  in  the  Lord.  "  I  know  thy 
works ;  and  where  thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is :  saith 
he  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges ;  and  thou  boldest 
fiast  my  name  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those  days 
wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful  martjrr,  who  was  «lain  among 
you  where  Satan  dwelleth." 

Such  then,  my  brethren,  is  the  duty  of  the  Church ;  the  Kble 
establishes  it ;  and  a  Church  that  confesses  not  the  great  mystery 
of  piety,  God  manifest  in  iheflesk,  is  as  unfaithful  and  guihy  in  her 
associated  capacity,  as  is  that  Christian  who  fails  to  do  it  as  an 
individual :  these  are  the  simple  conclusions  of  sound  judenment. 

T\n&  is  likewise  what  the  Church  universal  has  recognized.  Yes, 
my  brethren,  it  is  not  we  who  would  arbitrarily  impose  this  duty 
on  the  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  iniier  best  days  has 
not  ceased  to  proclaim  and  fulnll  it. 
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She  felt  the  necessity  and  duty  of  this  confession,  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century;,  a  deplorable  heresy,  the  denial  of 
the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  began  to  spread  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  church  universal,  assembled  from  the  East 
and  the  West  at  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  in  the  persons  of  its  bishops,  re- 
jecting the  errors  of  Alius,  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  and  of  all  the  habitable  world ;  "  We  believe 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  begotten  before  all  ages  and  not  created, 
very  Grod,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,Jby  whom  all 
things  were  made,  and  who  became  man  for  our  ssUvation.* 

Th^  Church  in  Germany  more  than  three  centuries  ago  felt  this 
same  necessity  and  duty,  when  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  at  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  Christianity,  in  view  of  terrible  wars  and  frightful 
persecutions  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  her,  when  com- 
manded by  Charles  V.  to  suspend  the  preaching  of  the  wo^rd,  she  re- 
plied through  her  organ,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbnrg :  **  Bather  let 
my  head  be  severed  firom  my  body,  than  not  confess  my  God  and 
His  Gospel ! "  and  when  the  evangelical  princes,  being  solemnly  as- 
sembleq*  in.  the  imperiaj  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  that  mighty 
emperor,  who  reigned  over  two  worlds,  of  a  multitude  of  sove- 
reign princes,  of  bishops,  of  ambassadors,  and  of  the  migh^  of 
the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  glory  of  the  age,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
pny  and  his  brethren  in  the  faith  arose,  the  chancellors  advanced, 
and  the  renovated  church  proclaimed  for  two  hours,  in  a  loud  and 
intelligible  voice,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  .with  the  most 
powerful  effect,  her  faith  of  great  price,  justification  for  the  love 
of  Chiisti  through  grace,  through  means  of  faith.t 

The  Church  of  France  felt  tnis  necessity  and  duty,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1559,  when,  not  with  a  great  splendor  and  royal  pomp  as 
at  Augsburg,  but  in  silei^ce,  in  gloom,  m  disgrace,  even  under  the 
sword  of  her  adversaries,  under  Jjie  bloody  sceptre  of  Henry  II., 
and  Catharine  de  M^dicis,  the  deputies  of  all  tne  churches  then 
established  in  France  assembled  at  Paris,  "  at  Paris,"  savs  Theo- 
dore Beza,t  because  it  was  the  most  suitable  city  for  tne  secret 
recepticm  o£  so  many  ministers  and  elders ;"  when  having  pene- 
trated into  the  capital  through  the  arquebusiers  of  Hemry  H.,  these 
ministers  and  members  of  the  church  came  four  days  in  succession 
to  a  house  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  by  stealth  one  after  the 
other  from  different  <][uarters,  and  remained  there  for  the  confes- 
sion of  their  faith,  "  m  the  midst  of  stakes  and  gibbets,"  says  ano- 
ther historian,"  which  were  raised  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  ;"§ 
when  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  the  clergy,  the  emissaries  of 
parliament,  the  lances  of  the  king,  obliged  aiinost  to  hold  their 
breath  for  fear  of  being  betrayed,  the  Church  of  our  fathers  in 
France,  protected  by  its  humility,  put  forth  that  beautiful  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  its  ministers  and  elders  carried  into  all  their 
provinces  and  published  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  in  presence  of  the 
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t  Fourth  article  of  the  Augtburg  Confeuion. 

I  ffist  Eccles.,  paee  109.  ^  , 
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'satellitesrijf  Hame,  and  upon  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs,  saying,  with 
a  voice  whose  accents  sound  even  to  us :  We  beUeve  that  from 
this  corruption  and  general  condemnation  in  wMch  all  n^en  are 
plunged,  God  receives  those  whom  in  his  eternal  and  immutable 
counsel,  he  has  elected  by  hi^  own  goodness,  in  our  Iiord  Jesus, 
without  consideration  of  tlieir*  Works.  We  profess  that  J^sus 
Chri^,  CrOd  and  man  in  one  person-,  is  our  enture  and  perfect  pu- 
rificsSlon,  and  that  we  have  in  his  death  full  satisfaction  to  Release 
us  from  our  trespasses.* 

Yes,  my  brethren,  it  is  thus  that  in  ril  times  the  Church  has 
found  courage  to  confess  her  faith,  in  obedience  to  her  Master,  and 
to  make  a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses. 

Shan  not  then  the  Church  in  our  day  do  the  same  ?  Shall  she 
remain  silent?  Has  not  Christ  been  crucified  for  her?  or  has  she 
not  faith  enough  to  know  she  ought  to  proclaim  it  .^  More  than  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  confession  of  friith  in  Christ — the 
God-Saviour  has  been  destroyed  in  this  Church  of  Geneva ;  a  few 
months  ago  she  again  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Church  of  the 
Cgnton  of  Vaud.  In  sdmost  all  places  the  confessions  of  our  fathers 
we  overthrown  or  neglected.  The  Church  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
interminable  rubbish.  Huins,  ruins,  everywhere  ruins.  Oh  I  while 
the  enemies  are  so  active  to  destroy,  why  should  the  friends  of 
Jesus  be  so  slack  to  build  up  ?  If  they  have  gagged  the  mouths  of 
oar  fathers,  so  that  they  should  no  longer  speak  of  their  aiicient 
faith ;  if  they  have  put  them,  so  to  speak,  a  second  time  to  death, 
shall  our  mouths— our  lips  remain  immovable  and  silent  ?  What ! 
because  those  arms,  which  presented  to  the  worid  the  confession 
of  the  *«  Word  made  flesh,"  nave  three  centuries  been  stiff  in  death 
and  sleeping  in  the  sepulchre;  because  those  eyes,  which  gazed 
with  gentleness  and  boldness  on  kings  and  executioners,  have  for 
three  ages  been  closed  and  wasted  away ;  because  those  feet  which 
Tan  when  necessary  to  the  slake  rather  than  not  confess  Christ, 
are  unjointed,  broken  and  scattered ;  because  those  lips  that  cried 
in  the  midst  of  the  mob  and  the  flames,  "  Emmanuel !  God  with 
us  V  are  closed,  fleshless,  and  for  three  hundred  years  have  been 
mingled  widi  the  dust,  shall  we,  in  our  days,  shall  we  do  nothing, 
confess  nothing,  say  nothing  I  Oh,  dry  bones  that,  we  are !  Let 
us  renounce  the  name  we  have  to  live,  since  we  are  dead.  Let  us 
^eep  in  the  grave  since  we  speak  no  niore  than  do  its  silent  tenants. 
This  Church  which  reposes  m  the  bosom  of  the  earth  awaiting  the 
cry  of  the  archangel  and  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  would  start 
from  her  very  dust  if  she  could  know  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Church  of  our  day.  These  courageous  dead  would  rise  from  their 
sepulchres  and  aodress  us.  "  We  had  arms  to  act  and  lips  tO  speak 
With.  Do  you  possess  them  to  keep  silence?  Have  you  not 
Iteard  th^i  those  august  and  fearful  words,  which  make  us  trem- 
ble even  in  our  graves :  *  He  who  will  not  confess  me  beifdre  men, 
I  will  not  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.* " 
•    My  brethten,  a  aonfession  of  faith  is  necessary  to  manifest  the 
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unity  of  the  Church.  Unity  is  a  coanmandment  whidtour  Master 
has  left  us.  We  cannot  throw  it  off  from  us.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  an  esurthly  leader,  by  a  worldly  hierarchy,  by  an  uniformity^of 
worship,  of  liturgy,  by  crosses,  mitres,  censers,  it  is  not  by  all 
these  things  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  manifested ;  she  leaves 
to  the  world  these  miserable  elements.  The  true  Church  of  Christ 
has  no  other  bond  than  the  unity  oi  her  faith  and  her  confession, 
in  Ipve  and  holiness  of  life.  With  her,  all  externals,  which  men 
regard  of  so  high  importance,  are  altogether  secondary.  All  is  free 
lor  her»  saving  her  Jesus.  When  Rome  points  to  her  false  and  dead 
unity,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  present  a  true  and  imng  unity ; 
a  UNITY  and  not  an  uniformitt.  Yes !  to  this  dead  uniformity  of 
Ik>me,  similar  to  the  uniformity  discernible  in  the  parade  of  the 
annies  of  the  kings  of  this  world,  let  us  reply  by  a  vast  and  unani- 
mous confession  of  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  like  that  which 
angels  make,  prostrate  before  the  eternal  throne.  The  former  is 
the  unity  of  the  children  of  this  world,  but  the  latter  is  the  unity 
of  the  children  o£  Heaven.  What  an  admirable  imity  was  that  of 
the  Ch^rch  at  her  ^eat  awakening  in  the  sixteenth  century !  It 
is  not  a  servile  uniformity ;  there  is  liberty  in  all  things  wUbre 
freedom  is  proper,  but  there  is  likewise  a  sublime  and  imposing 
agreement  in  the  confession  of  the  truth,  come  from  on  high.  Take 
the  confessions  of  Germany,  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  of  France, 
of  England,  of  Scotland,  everywhere  the  same  faith,  the  same 
God,  we  same  Christ,  the  Same  salvation.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
**  the  principal  thing*'  is  the  men,  the  priests,  the  bishops,  the 
pontiff;  and  the  unity  consists  in  being  united  to  them.  In  the 
evangelical  Christian  Church  the  principal  thing  is  faiths  the  doc- 
trine of  Heaven,  the  truth  of  God,  that  is  to  say,<God  himself,  and 
in  her  view  unity  consists  in  the  unanimous  confession  of  thi» 
truth..  Every  Church,  which  ceases  to  find  her  unity  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  same  doctrine,  and  makes  it  to  consist  in  miion  with 
.the  leaders  or  the  assemblies  which  direct  it,  may  still  bear  the 
name  of  Protestant,  but  has  clothed  itself  by  these  m^ans  with  the 
.  essential  and  distinctive  nature  of  the  papacy.  It  is  not  walls 
which  are  soon  to  fzdl,  it  is  not  certain  leaders,  ephemeral  beings 
who  will  to-morrow  be  in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Church.  The  adorer  of  the  virgin  and  of  the  saints  i» 
Spain  or  in  Italy  submits  to  the  Pontiff,  who  by  chance  is  found 
at  the  head  of  tne  most  apcient  Church  of  the  west ;  and  the  Tu:^ 
at  Constantinople  prostrates  himsielf  in  the  ancient  porches  of  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodosius.  Stones  are.  nothing,  men  are  nothing, 
Christ  is  al].  To  suppress  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  confess 
sion  of  Christ,  is  to  suppress  the  Church.  Doubtless  there  majf 
be  Christians  scattered  here  and  there,  Uiere  maybe  walls,  priests, 
ruins;  but  there  is  no  Chuieh;  for  there  can  be  no  assembly  of 
God  there,  where  there  are  only  foreign,  perhaps  conflicting  ele^ 
ments,  without  any  divine  and  eternal  bond  to  hold  theni  together. 
My  brethren*  a  confession  of  the  faith  of  th^  Church  is  ne«dM» 
for  by  this  confession  the  Church  is  led  on  to  victory.  What  are 
its  «  weapons^mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongnolds*"  as  St. 
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Paul  says — ^what  are  these  weapons  ?  They  are  the  confossioii  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Behold  the  only  strength  of  the  Church  !  What  wUl 
become  of  her,  if  the  confession  of  faith  is  wanting  ?  A  fortuitous 
aggregation  of  certain  societies  almost  civil,  of  whicl\  each  follows 
its  own  good  pleasure  or  the  wiU  of  its  masters ;  a  tree,  deprived 
of  its  common  trunk,  and  whose  branches  separated,  dispersed — 
are  only  ready  to. wither  and  die;  a  body,  from  which  the  head 
has  been  severed,  and  whose  members  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  How,  in  such  a  state  as  this,  can  she  obtain  jthe  victory 
over  her  adversaries  ?  '  Alas !  this  is  too  much  the  condition  of  the 
evangelical  Church  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  this  which 

fives  us  such  lively  alarm  in  view  of  the  dangers  which  menace 
er.  But  let  the  Church  revive  and  build  herself  up  in  her  most 
holy  faith,  and,  in  her  beautiful  unity,  let  her  clothe  herself  with 
the  strength  and  life  which  should  belong  to  a  great  community ; 
let  her  join  together  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  unite  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice  to  confess  Jesus  her^  God, — these  are  the  trumpets 
before  which  would  fall  down  the  fortresses  of  incredulity  and  the 
walls  of  Rome.  "  The  people,"  says  ,the  Scripture,  in  the  history 
of  Jericho,  "  having  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  the  wall  fell  down 
flat,  so  that  the  peopFe  went  up  into  the  city." 

And  will  any  of  you,  my  brethren,  repeat  the  worldly  maxim* 
that  there  must  be  some  bond  in  the  Church,  for  without  it  she 
cannot  exist  (an  acknowledgment,  which  it  is  well  to  remember) ; 
but  that  this  hcmd  is  found  in  the  commonly  admitted  jprinciple— 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  of  our  faith.  **  We 
have  no  need,"  says  one, "  of  confessing  any  particular  doctrine  5 
the  Bible — ^nothing  but  the  Bible ;.  behold  our  confession.".  Is, 
then,  the  Bible  simply  a  certain  volume  of  a  certain  binding,  and  of 
a  certain  form*  in  which  are  found  only  blank  pages  ?  The  liberty 
o£  examination  and  progress,  adds  ano^er, — this  constitutes  our 
Church;  we  have  no  necessity  for  doc:ttines, — each  minister  can 
have  his  own,  and  may  preacji  them  at  will.  Thus,  then,  my 
brethren,  the  po6r  Christian  flocks  will  be  delivered  to  every 
imagination  whieh  may  pass  through  the  brains  of  their  ministers. 
Every  church  may  be  called  to  change  her  religion  as  often  as  it 
changes  her  pastor!  When  a  new  minister  shall  come  into  a 
curacy,  a  new  religion  will  come  with  him  into  the  village !  One 
will  preach  Protestantism,  another  Anabaptism,'  a  third  Sooinian- 
ism,  a  fourth  Universalism,  a  fifth  Roman  CathoUcism,  and,  in 
fine,  what  not  ? — a  sixth  Judaism,  a  seventh  Mahometanism, — ^for 
Judaism  has  more  foundation  in  the  Bible  than  the  most  of  thiese 
doctrines j  and  Mahometanism  has  a  more  explicit  faith  in  Jesus 
than  Socinianism  itself.  And  all  this  ought  to  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  poor  parishioners,  obliged,  as  they  are.  With  their 
children  to  assume  all  the  doctrines  of  men:  masters  in  the  same 
manner  as  valets  assume  successively  the  livery  of  the  houses  they 
serve.  But  at  least  the  latter  are  obliged  to  change  only  their 
habits  while  in  your  deplorable  system,  that  will  be  the  true  faith, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  faith  which  saves  unto  eternal  life— which 
must  be  for  ever  changing  in  the  «mls  of  the  believers,  o 
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^  But  is  not  the  liberty  of  examination,  proceed  they,  is  not  pro- 
gress, is  not  research  sufficient  I  Doubtless  we  need  examination 
and  progress,  but  we  need  sound  ones,  and  such  as  produce  the 
fruits  of  salvation  and  life.  With  you  these  are  only  phras6s  under 
which  you  conceal  your  indifference.  What  signifies,  I  pray  you, 
your  examination,  which  discerns  nothing,  and  retains  nothmg^? 
Of  what  consequence  is  your  research,  which,  ever  searching, 
never  finds  anything  ?  "What  signifies  your  progress,  if,  like  the 
travelfer  in  the  fable,  you  are  for  ever  travelling  and  never  arrive 
at  the  goal  ?  For  observe,  that  in  this  miserable  system,  although 
it  may  be  enjoined  on  the  Church  to  seek  ^ler  true  doctrine,  it  is 
forbidden  her  ever  to  find  it.  The  moment  she  has  found  it,  and 
consequently  proclaimed  it,  that  moment  the  system  will  be  de- 
stroyed, for  she  will  possess  a  doctrine  and  will  enter  into  the  truth 
of  tne  Lord.  .  V 

No,  niy  brethren,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Church  should  have 
meditated  during  so  many  ages  on  the  oracles  of  God,  which  make 
wise  the  simple,  and  should  not  yet  know  what  is  found  therein. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  Church  should  believe  in  the  Scripture, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Scripture  says.  The  Church 
knows  from  t£e  beginning ;  she  knows  from  Paul  and  Peter ;  she 
knows  from  Athanasius  and  Augustine ;  she  knows  from  Luther 
and  Calvin ;  she  knows  at  this  moment,  everywhere,  in  all  time, 
in  every  clime;'  what  she  believes,  what  she  rejects,  what  she 
needs,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  And  if  there  are,  alas ! 
some  doctors,  some  churches,  who  have  withdrawn  from  this 
glorious  and  consoling  confession,  it  is  only  men  have  fallen  away, 
— the  confession  is  lasting.  The  grass  withereth  and  Uie  flower 
thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

Thus  then,  my  brethren  (and  this  is  our  conclusion),  let  a  coura- 
geous confession  of  the  Lord  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  heap- 
ed  up  in  the  field  of  the  Lord,  and  let  a  mighty  voice  go  forth  liv- 
ing and  faithful  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  revival.  But,  you 
reply,  do  you  then  maintain  that  the  Church  in  our  day  ought  to 
confess  in  an  authentic  and  universal  manner  its  faith  as  she  did  in 
the  16th  century? 

And  why  not,  my  brethren  ?  Are  we  then  among  those  who 
think  a  commandment  of  God,  obligatory  in  one  age,  is  not  equally 
,  so  in  another  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the  form  ought  to  be  that  of  the 
16th  century;  it  may  be  quite  another;  not  perhaps  a  confession 
made  once  for  all,  but  frequent  and  repeated  confessions ;  not  per- 
haps confessions  written  with  paper  and  ink,  but  living  confes- 
sions made  with  the  lips  and  in  the  life.  "  Every  age  has  its  pecu- 
liar mode  of  confessing  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  every  age  has  its  pe- 
culiar mode  of  persecuting  his  confessors."* 

I  acknowledge  with  joy  that  Some  mouths  have  already  spok- 
en ;  that  some  mouths  yet  speak.  But  here  I  lay  down  this  sim- 
ple proposition,  that  the  Church,  everywhere  in  the  earth,  if  she 
truly  awaits  her  Leader,  ought  to  confess  with  an  unity  and  an 

.   *  Quesnel.  ^  o 
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tiniversality,  greater  than  she  has  ever  yet  exhibited,  that  Christ  is 
truly  the  Saviour  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

But  you  will  still  rejoin,  this  has  reference  to  ministers ;  you 
should  preach  to  them  and  not  to  lis.  What  ?  Do  the  ministers 
constitute  die  Church  ?  This  is  only  true  in  the  language  of  the 
Papacy.  You  are  the  Church,  and  Vour  duty  as  well  as  ours  is, 
to  confess  Jesus  Clirist.  When  the  Church  ccMifessed  her  fiedth  at 
Augsburg  before  Charles  V.,  she  did  it  only  by  her  laitv.  Princes 
would  not  relinquish  this  honor  to  theologians.  Will  you  now 
renounce  the  same  honor  ?  Be  then,  my  brethren,  confessors  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  first  as  individuals,  as  souls  called  from  darkness 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel,  and  who  show  forth  the 
virtues  of  him  who  has  bought  them,  by  their  words,  in  their 
lives  and  in  all  their  actions. 

Be  confessors  of  Christ,  my  brethren,  but  let  your  confession  be 
nourished  in  faith  and  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  Confession  can  be 
free  and  sincere  without,  only  ais  sanctification  advances  within. 
A  confession  with  Ae  lips,  without  the  renunciation  of  self,  -with- 
out liffe  in  the  heai:;t,  is  hypocrisy,  is  an  ?ibomination  before  God. 

Be  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren,  but  confess  him 
w^ith  wisdom  and  charity,  without  a  useless^  affectation  of  sing;ular- 
ity,  without  placing  too  great  an  importance  onsecondjuy  objects, 
withotit  forgetting  to  watch  with  care  over  the  dispositions  of  the 
heart.  Your  father  br  your 'mother  perhaps  demand  of  you  an 
act  of  conformity  to  the  world ;  you  refuse ;  you  do  well ;  but  if 
you  do  so^  failing  in  reverence  pr  gentleness  towards  them,  you 
sin  against  the  Lord. 

Be  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren,  but  confess  him  will- 
ingly with  boldness,  with  joy,  not  with  that  timidity,  that  con- 
trite and  mournful  air,  with  which  Christians  are  sometimes  re- 
proached. There  is  joy  in  the  harmony  of  an  identical  and  uni- 
versal faith,  but  there  is  sadness  in  the  discord  of  human  opinions. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear.  **  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwellethin  him  and  he  in  God:"  and  **^He 
that  is  in  us,  is  greater  thaur he  that  is  in  the  world." 

Be  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  each  fulfil  this  duty  in  the 
situation  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  Let  the  magistrate  con- 
fess Christ  in  the  council ;  let  the  mechanic  confess  him  in  the 
workshop,  let  the  man  of  business  confess  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  occupations,  let  the  laborer  confess  him  in  the  field,  let  the  mo- 
ther of  the  family  confess  him  in  her  house,  let  the  soldier  confess 
him  imder  arms,  let  each  one,  whatever  may  be  his  situation, 
regard  it  as  a  holy  place,  in  which  he  is  called  to  confess  the 
Lord? 

Young  men,  who  have  come  hither  from  dififerent  countries, 
having  quitted  anew  the  ]jaternal  roof,  to  resume  grave  studies,* 
be  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Renounce  the  world  and  the  flesh ; 
be  not  disciples  and  servants  of  human  masters,  be  not  high  in 
your  own  esteem ;  not  only  belong  to  Jesus  but  belong  entirely  to 

•  The  ftudwdti  of  the  Thaologieal  School.  o 
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bim ;  confess  Jesns  in^  your  iutercotir^  with  this  people,  and  one 
day  as  lights  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 

fiut  we  hold,  my  brethren,  to  individual  confession.  Every- 
where in  the  works  of  God  we  &id  union,  harmony,  and  we  see 
great  things  effected  by  them.  In  our  mountains  one  drop  of 
water  detached  from  the  glacier  unites  with  another;  streams 
join  with  streams,  torrents  mingle  with  torrents,  and  these  united 
waters  form  those  magnificent  nvers  which  flow  from  afar  through 
the  plains,  and  bear  life  and  fertUity  upon  their  bosom.  In  the 
morning  of  creation,  when  "  the  sons,  of  God  shouted  for  joy,**  a 
world  came  at  the  bidding  of  the  Eternal  to  place  itself  near  an- 
other world  J  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ;'*  and  the  heavens 
began  that  harmonious  course  of  the  universe  which  fills  the. soul 
with  astonishment  and  adoration.  When  the  beloved  disciple 
was  ravished  in  spirit,  so  that  he  saw  **  a  throne  and  some  one 
set  upon  the  throne,  a  voice  joined  to  another  voice,  many  angels 
around  the  throne  united  their  accents,  and  they  were  many  mil- 
lions, and  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them  repHed,  and  all  their  voices  united  were  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder."  Oh !  should 
nqt  we,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  do  the  same !  Let  th^  voices 
of  those  who  are  here  below,  strangers  elect  and  dispersed  in  the 
world,  unite  together  in  holy  enthusiasm  and  holy  courage  to  ren- 
der glory  to  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  for  once  go  out  of  our  petty  indi- 
viduaUties,  let  us  not  content  ourselves  with  our  feeble  voices 
scattered  here  and  there;  that  there  may  be  upon  the  earth  a 
mighty  concert,  a  glorious  harmony  to  celebrate  Him  who  has 
redeemed  us  by  his  blood.  Tlien  would  the  world,  which  until 
now  has  been  regardless  of  Christ,  be  constrained  to  listen,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Church  would  beconie  so  powerful  that  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  should  awaken  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Lord.  > 

Oh  i  that  my  voice  could  reach  beyond  this  narrow  j)lace  I  that 
it  could  be  heard  in  the  vast  temples  of  this  city  in  which  in  times 
gone  by  resounded' the  faithful  voices  of  our  fathers;  if  reaching 
farther  on  it  could  reach  the  church  of  Vaud,  the  church  of  France, 
the  universal  church  of  the  Lord,  and  say  to  the  great  assembly. 
Let  us  confess  the  Lord  as  the  Ljimb  who  was  slain,  and  who  is 
worthy  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

Lord !  I  cannot  do  this ;  my  weak  voice  must  remain  in  this 
humble  chapel,  but  thou  canst  accomplish  it!  Speak,  Lord! 
speak,  and  may  thy  servants  hear !  Dispel  the  illusions,  rend  the 
veils,  break  with  thy  powerful  hand  the  chains  which  bind  gene- 
rous souls  whom  thou  hast  called  unto  liberty;  grant  that  none  of 
thy  servants,  "  consulting  flesh  and  blood,"  may  open  their  ears 
to  the  thousand  voices  of  the  world  which  insinuate  themselves 
to  put  to  silence  thy  confession,  while  they  shut  their  ears  to  thy 
voice,  which  calls  upon  them  to  confess  thee  before  men.  The 
day  advances,  the  time^  is  ripening  for  th^  maniftstation  of  thy 
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salvation ;  call  thy  Church,  caufi6  each  of  oiir  souls  to  hear  thy 
awful  voice,  before  that  solemn  approaching  day,  when  seated 
on  the  clouds  thou  shalt  say  tp  many :  *  *  Father !  they  were  ashamed 
of  me,  now  I  am  ashamed  of  them.*'  Oh !  that  this  disgrace  may 
never  be  ours,  but  rather  may  we  be  of  ^ose  to  whom  thou  wilt 
say  in  the  day  of  thy  glory :  I  have  seen  thy  testimony,  I  have 
seen  thy  humiliations,  I  have  seen  thy  fidehty,  thy  courage,  the 
confession  of  my  name  which  thou  hast  made !  I  declare  them 
now  before  the  assembled  universe !  Enter,  faithful  servant,  into 
the  kingdom  of  thy  Lord !    Amen !  - 
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THE  CHILDREN   OF  GOD. 


A  DISCOURSE  DELIVEREP  AT  GENEVA,  JULY,  1829. 


"  U«  eame  unto  his  own.  and  his  own  reoeiTed  him  not;  bat  to  as  many  as  KceiTed  him 
to  them  gare  he  power  to  Docome  tiie  sons  of  God,  eren  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name : 
which  were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  num.  bnt  of  Ood.'' 
—John  L  11, 12,  la 

The  Lord  had  chosen  the  people  of  Israel  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  knowledge  of  Hiraself  and  the  hope  of  His  salvation,  while 
all  other  nations  walked  in  darkness.  He  had  brought  them  out 
of  EgYpt>  established  them  in  Canaan,  preserved  them  distinct  in 
the  midst  of  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and,  when  tiie  appointed 
time  was  come,  in  which  the  Lord  should  humble  Himself,  and 
appear  as  a  man  among  men.  He  comcs  at  first,  says  the  Gospel, 
unto  His  own — ^He  comes  into  the  midst  of  His  own  people,  just  as 
a  man,  arriving  in  a  city,  goes  first  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  not 
to  the  abode  of  strang^s.  But  His  family  would  hot  recognize 
Him ;  His  *own  received  Him  not,  they  repulsed  Him,  and  trucijied 
the  Lord  of  glory  !  Yet  there  was  a  chosen  remnant  in  Israel,  who 
received  by  faith  Jesus  the  Lord.  Soon,  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  an  immense  number  cried  Hosanna  to  Him  who 
came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Jews,  Greeks,  Scythians, 
bond  and  free,  were  made  children  of  God.  I  have  sanctified  my 
king  in  Zion,  ike  mountain  of  my  holiness  ;  I  will  give  him  the  hea- 
then for  his  inheritancBy  the  ttttemiost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos" 
session. 

But  does  not  the  same  thing  still  happen  unto  ourselves  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  many  who  receive  Cmnst  the  Lord  and  enter 
ihto  the  family  of  €rod ;  but  how  many  reject  Him  ?  how  many  re- 
main sadly  without  Him  ?  Listen  but  to  tlie  conversation  of  men ; 
open  the  writings  which  find  the  highest  favor  with  them ;  con- 
template the  course  of  the  world;  above  all,  study  your  own 
heart  Have  you  there  received  Jesus  Christ?  Oh,  my  dear 
hearers !  we  would  put  forth  a  feeble  effort  to  give  you  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  nches^  that  you.  have,  perhapsr  hitherto  de- 
spised. We  announce  to  you  to-day,  then,  a  fact,  which  has  bet- 
ter claims  on  your  attention  than  every  other  fact  whicji  is  pre- 
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sented  in  the  histonr  of  the  world.  Christ  has  come  to  establish, 
in  the  midst  of  all  human  families,  a  family  of  Qod.  (Jod,  by  one 
vast  adoption,  ass^mes  all  who  believe  for  his  sofis  and  daughters. 
You  can  be  accounted  of  this  number ;  it  is  only  Qecessaiy  that  you 
truly  receive  by  faith  Jesus  Christ.  Oh,  man !  my  brotner — thou 
mayest  be  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and  thou  wilt  not ! 
Let  me  unfold  this  important  subject,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
Christianity  in  all  its  divine  grandeur ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  seek 
to  dissipate  the  numerous  errors  in  which  it  has  been  enveloped. 
Come,  Lord !  come  imuvus  to-day  by  Thy  word !  Come  Thyself 
to  the  door !  Knock — and  may  we  hear  Xhee,  may  we  open  to 
Thee,  and  may  we  receive  Thee  with  joy !  May  there  be  many 
souls  who  wiu  enter  into  Thy  house,  wno  may  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  tile  children  of  God,  to  phiise  Thee  now  and  for 
ever,  wi^  all  the  kindred,  who  are  named  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  earth.    Amen. 

And  first  we  address  ourseli/'es  to  you  who,  recognizing  the 
Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  say :  **  God  is  the  father  of  the 
human  race.  All  m^  are  His  children,  without  exc^tioB, 
without  distinction  of  religious  fkith,  Jews,  Christian8»  Mahooie- 
daus.  Pagans— we  have  all  but  ene  Father*  and  w^  are  all  breth- 
ren." 

Before  refuting  your  opinion  we  ought  to  grant  that  it  is 
grounded  upon  various  foundations.  It  is  true  that  God  shows 
his  paternal  goodness  tojUl  mea^and  makes  his  sun  to  hse  upcdo. 
the  good  and  on  the  wicked :  it  is  true  that  we  are  all  brethren  in 
Adanti  that  is  to  say,  we  have  all  lost  the  holiness  and  primitive 
glory  of  our  nature,  and  form  by  our  birth  but  one  family,  exposed 
to  sm,  to  the  miseries  of  life  and  to  death.  It  is  also  true  that  God 
has  no  respect  of  nations,  of  religions,  the  sect,  or  the  visible 
Church  in  which  one  is  born ;  and  when  a  soul  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  good  news  of  Christ  believes  on  Hini  that  he  might  have 
life.  He  receives  that  soul  with  joy  whatever  may  be  the  standard 
under  which  he  was  bom,  whemer  of  abominable  idols,  of  the 
false  prophet  of  Rome,  or  the  glorious  standard  of  the  R^onna- 
tion.  From  my  very  soul  1  recognize  the  truth  that  God  has  norespeet 
of  persons. 

but  Christ  has  actually  been  given  to  the  world  ^o  create  in  it 
2i  family  of  God  in  quite  another  sense ;  in  a  sense  much  more  in- 
timate and  true  than  it  is  of  the  human  species  in  general  The 
word  of  God  which  is  the  ^rti^,  proclaims  to  us  that  to  be  children 
of  God,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  being  simply  children  of  Adam. 
Turn  to  our  1;ext :  To  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God.  Those,  then,  who  have  not  received  him, 
or  will  not  receive  him  do  not  enjoy  this  right.  The  meaning  of 
the  Word  is  clear.  Refer  to  the  iwdfth  Chapter  of  Matthew.  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  vfhick  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother  and  sister  and  mother.    Whosoever  therefore  does  not  the 
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holy  will  of  the  Everiasting  Father,  is  nbttiie  Irother,  nor  iister  of 
Ghnstr  and  consequently,  not  the  child  cf  God.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  chapter  viii :  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  cf 
Oody  they  are  the  sens  of  Ood,  Those>  then,  who  ojre  not  lea  by  the 
l^)irit  of  ixod,  but  by  iieir  own  spirit,  are  not  his  children.  It  is'im- 
possible  to  receive  the  Word  without  receiving  also  its  conclu- 
sions. 

You  well  understand,  in  the  interpretation  of  our  human  laws, 
that  when  the  child  of  any  man  is  his  by  adoption  it  is  because  he 
is  not  so  by  nature.  Why  not-  apply  to  the  things  of  <3od,  this  plain 
common  sense  which  directs  us  in  the  things  of  thi*  world? 
Christianity  proclaims  to  the  sinner  v^o  belieues  a  free  and  gratui- 
tous adoption  into  the  fsunily  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Man  is  then, 
by  nature,  out  of  the  fiamily  of  the  Most  High,  and  he  can  enter 
therein  only  by  an  act  of  mercy  and  of  love  frpm  Him,  who  would 
be  his  father.  "  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  undejr  the  few,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  Sons  ....  Wherefore  thou  art  no 
more  a  servant  but  a  son.**  Oh  !  if  men  by  nature  are  children  of 
God,  what  children,  great  God,  are  like  thy  children  ?  Are  those 
thy  children  ,in  whom  there  is  so  entire  a  foi^etfulness  of  their 
Father  ?  We  speak  not  solely  of  the  nations  who  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  idols,  but  of  ourselves  by  our  own  nature ; 
do  we  not  constantly  forget  the. great  God  in  alkour  actions,  all 
our  words,  all  our  thoughts,  and  seek  oiily  ourselves  and  our  own 
good?  Are  these  indeed  the-  children  of  Grod,  having  the  nature 
of  their  Father,  who  are  prone  to  pride,  to  envy,  to  hatred,  to 
wrath,  to  covetousness,  in  a  word,  to  sm  which  God  abhors  ? 
What  family.  Lord,  should  be  like  thy  family  ?  What !  shall  all 
this  corruption,  all  these  vices,  all  these  crimes,  all  those  abomi- 
nations which  one  dares  not  even  to  name,  which  are  found  in  the 
world,  shall  all  these  exist  in  thy  fondly  /  A  family  so  full  of  dis- 
wiers  would  be  disowned  even  by  men ;  and  should  this  be  Hie 
family  of  God  /  thine,  oh  God  !  whd  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
inimUty.  No,  my  brethren,  these  fine  words,  that  we  are  all  the 
(^dren  of  God;  are  the  declamations  of  a  carnal  sensibility,  but 
are  not  according  to  the  truth )  thev  are  the  words  either  of  fi^ud 
or  error.  Yes,  we  are  by  birth  children — ^but  learn  from  the  word 
oi  God  himself  whatkma  of  children :  ci^ildren  br  disobedience, 
as  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  children  of  ?w<rfA,  he  continues 
ttisobedientifoolishi  says  he  to  Titus,  living  in  malice  and  emry,  hate- 
ftU  and  hating  on^  another.  There  is  no  difference,  we  have  all 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  ' 

THE  MEANS. 

Bia  here,  my  brethren,  I  discover  among  us  other  thoughts  and 
another  class  of  persons.  You,  my  dear  hearers,  far  from  think- 
ing so  lightly  of  becoming  a  child  of  God,  you  imagine  you  caii 
never  becomes  one.  To  be  a  son,  a  daughter  of  God.'  what  a  privi- 
lege, you  exdaim!  what  a  happiness!  what  a  glory!  bur  how 
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dare  we  pretend4o  ^a  relation  $o  touching  and  6o  beautiful  with 
the  great  God  of  the  universe  ?  Perhaps  there  are  tiiose  who  can 
thus  aspire,  but  for  mysdf,  I  cninot.  I  am  t6o  insignificsant,  too 
sinful — I  remain  afar:  and  I  bow  my  head  vti  the  dust  before  the 
face*of  the  King  of  kings.-  Who*  can  abide  in  the  day  of  \i\A  com- 
ing, and  who  can  stand  when  he  shall  appear  ? 

Oh  ye,  who  are'  filled  with  such  fear,  haply  the  word  of  your 
Grod  does  not  make  the  thing  as  impossible  as  does  your  own 
heart.  You  would  have  reason  for  «ueh  apprehensions  if  this 
privilege  were  to  he  sained  by  yourself;  but  knowthat  this  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  God  is  a  gift,  a  free  gift  which  the  God  of 
Heaven  makes  by  his  beloved  3on  ^  To  as  many  as  received  hui, 
to  them  save  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God : — gave,  says 
the  Word,  not  sold;  given  as  a  tender  father  makes  9.  sift  to  his 
son,  or  as  a  rich' man,  powerful  and  good, makes  the  gifioi  adop^ 
tion  to  the  poor  abandoned  child,  whom  he  thus  makes  rich  by  a 
siipple  act  of  his  great  compassion  and  of  his  g^'eat  love.  Why 
would  you  refuse  to  God  the  privilege  of  giving^  of  giving  gmtui- 
tously  such  great  bleSsingSt  ? 

But  how,  you  say,  can  I  be  assured  that  iMs  pardon  is  truly 
given;  that  this  salvation  is  txuly  acquired;  that.  God  addpts  for 
himself  a  family  on  earth?  How?  Because  God  himself  has 
spoken  it;*  because  He  from  whom  such  grace  proceeds  has^ 
caused  it  to  be  announced  and  publi^ed  in  all  places ;  because 
he  declares  it  to  you  by  his  ministers,  by  his  sacraments,  by  his 
Word;  by  his  Word  which  is  th^  truth.  Assuredly  that  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Etemal,^  the  True,  is  well  worthy  of  our  belief.  If 
some  unnatural  wicked  children,  having  been  banished  from  the 
paternal  roof,  loaded  with  a  father's  curse,  should  soon  after  learn 
the  news  of  that  father's  death,  with  what  trouble — ^with  what  aii- 

faish  would  the  thought  of  that  parent's  curse  fill  their  souls ! 
ut  suppose  that  a  friend  should  come  unto  on&of 'these  sons  and 
should  place  in  his  hand  a  letter,  a^vill  written  by  that  father,  in^ 
which  were  written  these  words:  "I  declare  unto  my  children, 
into  whose  hands  these  lines  may  fall,  that  before  giving  up  my 
last  breath,!  withdrew  from  them  cdl  my  curses ;  I  pardon  them 
everything,  and  from  my  death-bed  1  raise  my  hand^  to  heaven  for 
them,  to  bless  them  and  constitute  them  anew  my  children,  my 
heirs."  Tlie  child  considers  these  lines;  he  exclainis,  "  It  is  my 
father's  writing !  it  is  his  sigriatmre,  it  is  his  seal !  it  is  himself  who 
has  said  it !  How  can  I  doubt  ?  I  am  blessed.  I,  am  saved.  My 
father  has  caused  me  to  attain  unto  this  assurance.  I  am  at  peace. 
I  believe  the  testimony  of  my  father." 

Unto  you  likewise  1  bring  a  letter,  O  my  brethren !  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Himself,  furnished  with  his  signature,  and  impressed  with 
his  seal :  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  from  heaven  to  earth.;  a  letter 
of  pardon:  a  letter  of  anmestyi  a  letter  of  adoption:  a  letter  of 
peace.  Listen !  listen  to  that  which  is  written  in  this  lettier  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself.  In  this  letter  it  is  written,— I  take  the  eter- 
nal Word  as  witness.:  Jesus  saves  his  people  fi'om  their  sins.  There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  a/re^  in  Christ  Jesus. — 
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Heaving  hetn^made  ^er/kc^  Christ  has  kecome  the  tternoL  salvation  wito 
all  thm  that  obey  him,  Crod  gives  eternal  life,  and  this  lifjb  is  im  his 
Son.  He  who  has  thb  jSon  has  ufe.  To  as  many  as  receive  him  to 
them  gives  he  power  to  betome  the  sons  of  God,  Will  you  not  believe 
the  testimony  of  God?  This  testimony  written  in  a  Testament 
which  each  of  you  possesses  in  his  own  dwelling,  which  you  can 
read  and  reaxl  again.  Will  you  refuse  to  believe  a  Testament  dic^ 
tated  horn  the  cross,  sealed  with  the  blood  of  its  author  ?  Alas ! 
can  you  believe  the  testament  of  a  father,  and  will  you  not  believe 
that  of  God  ?  a  will  which  puts  you  in  possession,  of  so  glorious 
an  inheritance !  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 
of  God  is  greater ;  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which  he  hath 
testified  of  his  Son."     . 

If,  then,  you  have  believed  this  witness,  and  have  thus  received 
Jesus  Christ,  you  are  become  in  God,  my  brother,  you  are  be- 
come his  child ;  already,  here  below,  you  belong  imto  him !  And 
when  He  shall  caU  you  from  this  earth,  it  will  be  fc  father's  voice 
to  call  you  home  to  himself.  .  You  will  enter  then  into  the  pater- 
nal mansion  in  the  heavens.  Oh  what  a  glorious  prospect !  what 
happiness  to  you  is  given ! 

fTyou  have  received  Jesus  Christ,  the  €rod  Saviour,  who  has 
home  in  himself  the  curse  of  sin,  and  who  has  humbled  and  van- 
quished it  by  His  divine  power,  why  can  you  still  doubt  that  you 
may  become  children  (^  God  ?  Do  you  speak  of  your  sins  ?  True, 
but  Christ,  who  is  now  your  Saviour,  has  borne  them,  says  the  Scrip- 
ture, has  expiated  them  on  the  cro^s:  he  has  scattered  them  as  a 
doud,  he  has  cast  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And  of  them  not 
the  smallest  part  shall  ever  be  brought  to  Ught. 

Do  you  speak  of  your  insignificance,  of  your  nothingness,  of  the 
misery  of  this  human  nature  which  is  your^s  ?  True  t  but  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  has  taken  this  humanity ;  he  has  become  the 
Brother  of  man ;  the  human  nature  has  been  glorified  by  the  divin- 
ity of  Him  whom  it  has  clothed.  It  may  belong  to  God  and  enter 
mto  heaven.  What  is  there  in  this  whicli  need  astonish  you? 
T6e  Son  of  God  is  becpme  the  Soin  of  man :  cannot  the  son  of  man. 
become  then  the  son  of  God?  Be  who  wba  in  Iteaven  is  become 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  earth :  may  not  then  he  who  is  on 
the  earth  become  a  member  of  the  family  of  heaven  ?  And  if  the 
Son -of  Grod  was  not  ashamed  to  call  lumself  our  brother  in  the 
midst  of  our  misery,  will  he  be  ashamed  to  call  us  his  brethren  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  glory  and  his  immortal  grandeur  ?  Behold  what 
manner  of  love  the  father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  qf  God !  ;  ,     , 

NATpaE.. 

**  Certainly,"  you  say,  my  dear  hearers, "  certainly,  we  admit  all 
diese  things;  we  are  Dom  in  the  Christian  church ;  we  believe  in 
Jesiis  Christ :  we  think  that  it  is  through  Aim  we  can  call  God  our 
Father."  It  may  be  so.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  invite  you  can- 
didly \gi  examine  yourselves,  to  see  if  you  truly  possess  the  faith 
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oi  which  the  Scripture  ^aks.  Yon  imagfine  that  one  can  receive 
CSirist  and  become  a  child  of  Ck>d  by  faith,  without  this  faith  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  heart.  This  is  the  third  error  liiat  we 
would  refute :  for  as  many  as  receive  him^  says  our  text,  are  bom  not 
cf  blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God„ 

The  children  of  Gioaare  not  bom  of  blood :  wlmtever  the  nation, 
the  sect,  the  family  in  which  they  are  born ;  whedier  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  doildren  of  the  holiest  man  on  earth,  tracing  back 
their  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  to  kindred  the  mo§t 
distinguished  for  their  faith,  even  all  these  cannot  constitute  one  a 
chUd  of  God,    The  children  of  €rod  ate  not  born  of  blood. 

They  are  not  bom  of  the  wUl  of  the  flesh..  •"  It  is  not  our  Own  wis- 
dom, our  own  strength,  that  can  makd  us  the  children  of  God. 
The  flesh,  that  is,  our  fallen  and  corrupt  nature,  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  become  such.  That  whith  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh. 

They  are  not  ftorti  of  the  will  of  man.  No  man  can  assure  the 
^conversion  of  the  dearest  relatives,  or  of  the  most  beloved  friends. 
No  ministet  of  the  Gospel  can  choose  or  even  conjecture  before- 
hand the  souls,  to  whom  his  ministry  will  be  blessed.  The  wisest 
advice,  the  powerful  exhortations  of  men,  will  not  aviiil,  unaccom- 
panied by  other  influences,  to  form  a  single  child  of  God.  TTiey 
are  not  born  of  the  trill  of  man. 

Of  what  then  are  they  born  ?  Our  text  says,  they  are  born  of  God. 
There  is  something  new-bom  in  them,  created  by  God.  Adop- 
tion is  not  here,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  world,  a  simple 
affoir  of  titles  and  honor ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  real  change 
in  those  who  are  ado|>ted.  It  may  happen  In  the  worid,  if  a  good 
man  adopts  a  wicked  child,  that  fliis  adoption,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  may  change  the  character  of  the  child ;  liiut  that,  which  in 
human  adoption  may  or  may  not  occur,  always  takes  place  in  the 
adopticm  of  (Jod.  The  child  of  Grod  deceives,  not  only  the  name,  but 
the  ncUure  of  his  Father.  Every  man,  Who  is  adopted  of  God,  re- 
ceives at  the  same  time  a  new  spirit ,  and  becomes  a  new  man. 
What  shall  hinder  it  ?  God,  who  in  the  f)eginning  created  out  of 
nothing  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  can,  doubtless,  create  in  man 
a  new  heart,  and  make  of  him  a  new  xreature.  According  to  His 
mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  aind  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,     .  '['      . 

And  why,  my  dear  hearers,  do  you  not  feel  that,  if  you  ou^ht 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  God,  you  ought  also  to  have  the  spvrit 
which  animates  this  family,  the  holiness  which  is  its  nature,  the 
filial  confidence  and  the  love,  which  are  its  sweet  privileges  ?  H 
a  man  of  high  rank  in  society  adopts  a  child,  educated  in  rude 
and  coarse  manners,  he  requires  that  it  assume  those  habits  and 
manners,  wMch  belong  to  the  new  state  of  life,  into  which  it  is 
introduced.  If  a  very  learned  man  adopts  a  child  who  has  lan- 
^ished  in  ignorance,  he  will  give  it  the  instruction  necessary  to 
its  new  situtition.  If,,  then,  a  change  is  necessary  in  order  to  a 
reception  into  the  families  of  men,  is  it  a  strange  tMug  that  it 
should  be  required  of  one  when  he  enters  into  the  family  of  God  ? 
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Ho,  ihesfi  must  Hftewise  be  a  chso^,  but  a  ^umge  greater  thaaa 
diat  of  outward  habits  and  human  uietitutions !  IhSste  moBt  be 
a  new  heart  There  must  be  a  new  nature.  ISaere  must  be  a 
.first  birth  to  ent^  inte  the  family  af  man.  There  must  be  a  second 
Sbirth  to  enter  into  the  family 'IH  God.  Thertfttre^  ^  any  man  be  in 
Ohristy  he  is  a  new  ereesture.  Old  Ihings  are  pasted  away,  hekoldy  all 
tMngs  are  become  new,  If  amy  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he 
ds  none  of  His,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  exapt  a  man  be  bom 
fOgain  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of4hd,  . 

DUTY. 

But,  wlienonee  the  (3iild  of  man  has  beeome,  by  an  adoption, 
fiill  of  graee,  and,  by  a  new  birth,  a  child  of  Ood,  what  ougnt  he 
sto  do  ?  What  are  the  errors  which  those  ought  to  shun,  who  have 
•entered  into  their  Father's  house  ?  My  brethren,  we  may  all  un- 
^derstand  tbese  things  of  whidh  we  epeak ;  4hie  spirit  of  aipption 
mher^y  we  try  Abba,  Father,  miOY  ^ave  t>een  ehea  abioad  in  our 
liearts.  But, 'Subsequently,  under  tt^  seduetionof  <&«  sin  whidt, 
doth  so  easily 'beset  hs,  we  nave  exalted  ourselves  because  oi  our 
^vileges,  we  have  :gloried  in  ourselves,  we  have  lived  barren 
*and  nfifrui0d  inthe  knowledge  ^our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  we  have  not 
ihronght  forth  fruit  urUo  God,  arid  have  not  given  dili^^neeto  snake  ow 
calling  and  dection  sure. 

This  is  the  last  error  I  have  to  notice.  What  remedy  is  there 
^or  such  an  evil  ?  This  is  it :  consider  the  right  to  be  called  c&ti^* 
»dren  of  God,^a  a  high  privilege,  as  being  moffe'than.^tEea8aie8,.more 
^an  the  glory  of  the  world,  more  than  perishable  crowns,  fibt  ap- 
{)ly  your  neait  constantly  and  specially,  topondt^  theciutterthattms 
iright  imposes  on  you,  and  seek  from  Him,  who  works  in  ua6oc% 
4o  will  and  to  i2o,  tne  power  to  fulfill  them 

And  what  is  yeur  duty,  <^hildren  of  God  ?  It  is  to  become  like 
your  Father.  Be  ye  ^urefore  followers  of  &cd,  as  dear  chUdren,  says  the 
^ripture.  The  imitation  of  vicious  men^ndthe  corrupt  world  is 
^forbidden  tothe  children  of  God ;  t^  imitation  of  the  viztuesof  the 
just  is  on  the  contrary  Beconmiended ;  but  the  imitation  of  the  moat 
sublime  of  models,  of  the  primitive  and  per£sot  goodness  of  the 
most  holy  God,  is  the  most  excellent 'which  the^(mild<^of  God^um 
-propose  to  himself.  It  has  been  said :  The  essence  of  religion  is 
4o  imitate  Hitii,  whom  them  adorest.  Oh,  my  brethren !  what  sig* 
nifies  all  our  petty  adoration,* allouroutward  worship,  if  we  i^zive 
not  to  attain:  m»  glorious  conformity  ?  The  first  impulse  on  look- 
ing at  a  child,  is  to  seek  in  it  some  features  of  its  parent.  Ok  my 
eoul !  shall  some  features^of  my  Eather  be  sought  for  in  vain,  in 
vthee?  ^CkriM  is  the  brightness  cf  the  ghry  of  CM,  the  eoemssisnagecf 
^ie  person,  Form?thy8elf,ii^  soul,  a^ter  this  divine  mod^S.  Acnild 
tesenibleB  ks^father  net  only  wh^  th^  isf  a  sinularity  of  features 
and  demeanor,%ut  still  mare  when  there  is  a  likeness  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  dispositions  of  the  soul.  Above  all,  we  should  bear 
this  resemblance  to  orar  Heaverily  Father  inow  hearts.  When  the 
spirit  of  God  governs  us,  it  sweetens  our  character  and  our  di^po- 
4  ^        ■  Q  ■ 
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tttton.  Let  US  learn  of  Christ  who  is  medt  and  lovdf  in  heart;  let 
us  walk  in  love  as  Christ  also.halji  loved  us,  and  be  holy, /or  lam 
holy,  saith  the  Lord.  The  son  who  resembles  his  father,  increases 
intnat  resemblance  as  he  advances  in  years  ^  if  we  are  children 
of  €k>d,  let  us  grow  from  day  to  day  in  his  likeness.  '*  But  we  all 
with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord." 

What-  is  your  duty,  children  of  God  ?  If  you  are  children,  you 
ought  in  all  things  to  do  the  will  of  your  Father.  Fathers !  do  you 
not  exact  this  of  your  children  ?  There  are  often  many  wills  in 
an  earthly  family,  but  in  the  celestial  and  eternal  family  there  is 
but  one  will.  All  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven  perform  with 
joy  and  with  a  single  heart  the  will  of  their  Father:  you  can  some 
day  be  united  to  them,  only  by  doing  oneartA,  what  they  do  in  heaven. 
Let  us  then  apply  ourselves  to  do  it  well.  Let  us  be  honest  in 
our  bearing  towards  all  men.  _  Let  us  be  orderly  in  everything 
that  regards  our  temporal  interests,  yet  without  the  love  of 
riches,  without  avarice,  without  vain  glory.  Let  us  carefully  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  our  station.  Let  us  be  active,  obliging, 
useful,  ready  to  render  favors,  looking  not  only  on  our  own  things, 
hut  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Let  us  be  content  in  the  lot  which 
our  good  Father  has  assigned  to  us,  ^ati^t  in  trials,  gi^dng  him 
thanks  in  all  things.  I^t  us  use  with  eagei;ness  and  joy,  the 
means  of  sanctification  that  he  offers  us,  praying  with  persever- 
ance, reading  the  Scriptures,  and  offering  to  Him  in  our  houses  and 
in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  spiritual  sacrifices ;  for  why  should 
we  despise  these  gifts  of  our  Father  ?  We  know,  alas !  that  her© 
below,  we  cannot  do  perfectly  the  will  of  our  Father,  that  we  meet 
obstacles  without  and  within,  and  that  we  make  but  feeble  pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  upon  earth  that  this  work 
must  be  begun :  while  it  is  yet  day  that  it  should  be  pursued :  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom, 
of  heaven,  hut  he  thai  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  He 
that  doeth  the  %inll  of  God,  abidethfor  ever. 

Finally,  children  of  God !  beloved  of  the  Father !  it  is  your  duty 
to  think  of  your  Father  and  of  the  riches  unto  which  he  has.  made 
you  heirs.  In  proportion  as  you  approach  the  great  day  in  which 
you  will  be  put  in  possession  of  your  incorruptible  inheritance, 
nave  more  elevated,  more  holy  thoughts,  and  become  more  desi- 
rous of  heavenly  things.  One  frequently  sees  a  great  heir  before 
the  period  of  his  majority  arrives,  think  very  little  of  what  he  is  to 
become,  and  entertaining  feelings  very  little  in  accordance  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  future  state.  But  as  he  increases  In  years,  he 
becomes  more  grave,  void  acquires  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is. 
Children  of  God !  heirs  of  eternity !  the  hour  of  your  entire  re- 
demption draws  nigher  every  day.  In  an  instant  the  thread  of 
y6ur  life  may  perhaps  be  broken ;  a  few  hours  may  perhaps  find 
you  before  the  throne  of  God.  Your  majority  approaches :  the 
period  of  your  emancipation  is  not  far  distant.  Think  of  these 
things !  Let  your  affections  he  set  on  things  above.  Let  your  conversa* 
tion  be  in  heaven,  from  whence  also  we  Itm  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  **  The  children  of  God,"  said  a  fakliiiEil  pastor  of  the 
fold  of  Christ,  "  have  three  birthdays.  They  are  bom  at  first  of  a 
natural  birth ;  they  weep ,  but  their  parents  rejoice.  Afterwards  by- 
conversion, they  pass  froni  a  state  of  nature  into  the  life  of  God ; 
ihen  they  often  weep  bitterly,  but  the  angels  in  heaven  r^oice. 
Finally  comes  that  which  we  call  death,  and  this  the  primitive 
Christians  regarded  as  the  true  birth  of  the  children  of  God :  there 
is  still  much  weeping  and  grief,  but  when  all  i<  accomplished,  the 
joys  of  eternal  life  begin,  and  there  are  no  more  tears  for  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

We  have  all  partaken  of  the  first  birth :  have  we  had  a  part  in 
the  second  ?  Are  we  children  of  God  or  are  we  not  ?  This  is  the 
solemn  question  that  the  Word  caUs  us  to  make.  If  we  are  not, 
Crod  grant,  we  may  become  so  this  day  !  May  we  receive  Jesus 
Christ !  May  we  believe  in  his  name,  that  we  may  have  life ! 
May  we  be  bom  s^n ! 

To  you,  who,  hearing  these  words,  may  have  been  convinced 
in  your  hearts  that  you  are  not  yet  children  of  the  adoption,  and 
who  ask  us,  how  may  we  become  such,  we  reply :  tidie  cou- 
rage and  assurance  in  the  grace  aiid  in  die  love  of  Christ  He 
seeks  your  salvation ;  for  it  is  He,  who  has  already  given  you  the 
desire  to  be  saved.  Since  he  has  given  you  the  irt^/,  will  he  not 
give  you  the  fulfillment  7  Will  he  not  complete  that  which  con- 
cerns you  ?  Oh,  do  not  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh  ;  separate  your- 
self from  every  hope  of  salvation  founded  in  yourself,  and  oast 
yoiHself  into  the  arms  of  the  pure  grace  of  Christ.  Fear  Qpt  lest 
ne  reject  you,  for  He  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  and 
He  has  himself  said ;  Whosoever  cometh  unto,  me  I  mil  in  no  vnse 
cast  out ;  and  every  one  whom  my  Father  giveth  me,  cometh  unto  me. 
Go  then  to  Him  in  the  silence  ofyour  closet,  thinking  how  impcnrt- 
ant  it  is  that  you  should  meet  Him  and  should  find  Him  before 
death  overtakes  you.  Go  to  Him  in  prayer.  He  comes  himself  to 
you,  opens  his  arms  and  says :  Come,  I  will  give  peace  to  your  soul ! 

Then,  when  the  King  of  terrors  presents  himself  to  you,  fear  not, 
children  of  God !  Death  will  be  for  you  a  glorious  birth.  A  child 
of  dust  dies  to  earth  :  a  child  of  glory  is  bom  for  heaven.  A  child 
re-enters  His  Father's  house,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
and  the  righteousness  of  God  his  Saviour:  **  Oh  death !  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  Oh  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?*  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
everlasting  gates  ! "  To  Him  who  has  become  the  Author  of  our 
eternal  salvation,  and  who  has  ^ven  us  the  power  to  become 
sons  of  Grod,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christy  be 
rendered  the  praise,  the  honor,  the  glory  forever !  Amen. 
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"  Whofoelrer,  tiitrefore,  wtmil  ccmfeM  DM  before  men,  blm  will  I  eonfesB  also  before  my 
FkUmt  which  it  in  HeaTen.^—M^Tmw'x.  3S. 

It  is  now  three  centigdes  since  the  princes  of  Germany,  assem- 
bled in  imperial  Diet  within  the  city  of  Augsburg,  boldly  and 
solemnly  confessed  Jesus  Chi^ist  and  His  word,  before  the  emperor, 
the  princes  of  the  empire  who  still  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  and  the  legate  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  presence,  as  it  were, 
not  only  of  all  Germany,  but  of  the  whole  world.  That  day  was, 
is,  and  ever  shall  be,  tiU  time  is  no  more,  one  of  the  brightest  days 
of  Christianity.  That  day,  therefore,  all  the  evangelical  churches 
of  Germany,  and  some  even  of  other  countries,  responding  to  the 
call  of  their  princes  and  pastors,  celebrate,  with  offerings  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  its  third  glorious  centenary. 

*•  May  the  coiomemorative  festival,"  says  one  noble  voice,  in 
assembling  all  who  are  subject  to  his  laws,  "  of  the  presentation 
of  this  testimony  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  still  exists,  and  must 
for  ever  continue  as  true  and  firm  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  which  I  write  with  all  my  heart,  contribute  16 
strengthen  and  animate  true  faith  in  the  evangeUcal  Church,  to 
inspire  all  its  members  with  unity  of  spirit,  true  piety,  and  Christian 
love."* 

Will  not  you  jilso  remember,  Protestant  Christians  of  France  ? 
Have  you  not  participated  in  the  blessings  of  that  glorious  ^dLj  ? 
Were  you  not  born — do  you  not  repose — are  you  not  combating 
this  very  hour  under  the  spotless  banner  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  those  noble  men  planted  on  that  memorable  day  in  the 
presence  of  their  enemies  ?  Is  it  not  your  belief  which  was  then 
confessed  before  the  universe  by  those  illustrious  princes  and 
pastors;  and  do  you  not  march  with  unfurled  colore  to  the  same 
noly  war  in  which  they  then  took  up  the  powerful  weapons  of 
the  word  of  Grod  ? 

But,  alas !  no.  We  walk  not  as  then  they  walked  !  Ours  are 
**  the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees;**  and  the 
heroic  courage  which  formed,  in  those  blessed  days,  the  glory  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  forsaken  her.  Therefore, 
especially  ought  we  to  celebrate  that  day ;  so  Uiat  seeing  our- 
selves, as  it  were,. surrounded  **  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses 

•  Older  of  Hif  Majesty,  tli«  King  of  Pntstia        ^ 
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for  the  truth,  of  magnanimous  confessors  of  the  cross  of  Christ," 
who  '*  tiirough  faith  subdued  kingdoms/'  and  '*  waxed  iraUant  in 
fight,"  we,  ourselves,  may  ^  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  Stand- 
ing fast  in  one  spirit,  they  strove  togeti^er  in  that  great  day  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  in  n^in^  terrified  by  their  adveisaiies. 

Followers  of  Chnst !  ybu  are  called  to  do  likewise.  The  times 
in  which  you  live  are  not  less  remarkaUe  than  those;  and  the 
same  courage  is  indispensable.  Need  I  tell  you,  my  dear  hear- 
ers^ that  there  is  no  allusion  here  Ix)  combats  waged  with  eamal 
weapons ."  Need  I  tell  you  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
tests inspired  by  violence  or  hatred  ?  Doubtless,  this  i^  unneces- 
sary ;  and  were  it  not  so,^1he  example  which  is  about  to  be  ofier- 
ed  to  you  w«nild  sofiiciently  enligmen  you  oa  |^t  pcnnt. 

As  the  events  which  the  Evangelical  Church  celebrates  this  day 
are  not  sufiiciently  known,  our  design  is  to  retrace  them,  and 
afterwards  draw  from  them  such  instruction  as  they  offer. 

An  historical  discourse  is  contrary  to  our  usual  mode  ofpreaclr- 
ing,  but  all  tha,t  serves  to  edification  is  suited  to'  the  Christian 
prdpit ;  and,  if  we  require  precedents  and  examples.  Scripture  fur- 
nishes us  with  sbundant  and  illustrious  ones.  Was  not  the  ser- 
mon of  Stephen,  the  first  martjrr,  an  historical  discourse  ?  Arc 
not  inost  of  the  discourses  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Acts,  historical  dis- 
courses ?  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a^udged  to  be  good,  we  may 
not  estimate  otherwise.  "These  things,"  say  the  Scriptures, 
"were  written  for  our  examples^  O,  Holy  Spirit!  who  didst 
animate  in  those  days  the  heroes  of  the  fedth,  kindle,  we  beseech 
thee,  the  same  fiame  in  our  hearts  \ 

the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  dominions  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  extensive  that  any  prince  ever  nded — embracing  a  part 
of  Europe,  America,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world— and  who, 
as  has  Dcen  said,  never  9aw  the  sun  set  on  his  vast  empire,  hav- 
ing, m  1530,  subdued  his  enemies,  resolved  to  examine  into  the 
religious  reformation  which  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  to 
stifle  the,  so  called^  heresy. 

He  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  crowned  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  his  birth-day,  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  then  remained  for 
some  time  with  him  in  the  same  palace.  The  Emperor  there  pro- 
mised the  Pope  to  annihilate  Protestantism.  He  even  pledged 
himself,  as  it  appears,  to  use,  if  necessary,  violence  and  extreme 
measures — ^this,  at  least,  was  the  request  made  of  him. 

At  this  news,  some  advised  the  evangelical  princes  to  meet 
Charies,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  &e  Alps,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  entering  Germany  until  he  should  grant  them  full  reli- 
gious liberty.  But  this  was  mere  woridly  counsel,  and  the  great 
reformer,  Luther,  whom  so  many  are  pleased  to  represent  as  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  succeeded  in  silencing  these  rash  counsel- 
lors ;  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God," 

The  Emperor,  however,  finding  it  expedient  to  try  first  the 
efficacy  of  pacific  jneans,  oonvtfkei  «n  imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
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and  invited  aH  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire  to  be  present. 
Several,  recollecting  the  violence  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth, 
which  had  been  exhibited,  among  other  occasions,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  in  the  torture  of  the  early  ireformers,  entreated 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  not  to  go  in 
person  to  Augsburg.  But  the  Elector  determined  to  accept  the 
Emperor's  ihvitation;  he  desired  to  confess  Christ  in  the  imperial 
presence.  He  invited  Luther,  Jonas,  Pomeranus,  and  Melanc- 
mon,  four  of  his  greatest  theologians,  to  draw  up  for  this  purpose 
a  confession  of  the  faith  of  the  evangelical  party ;  and,  having 
ordered  prayers  for  a  successful  result  to  be  offered  in  all  his 
states,  he  set  out,  the  3d  of  April,  on  his  journey  to  Augsburg. 

Many  princes,  nobles,  counsellors,  and  theologians  accom- 
panied the  Elector.  The  same  spirit  animated  them  all  in  this 
solenm  path.  Luther  preached  frequently  during  the  journey, 
strengthening,  by  his  exhortations,  the  faith  of  these  noble  cham- 
pions of  the  gospel. 

•  At  Weimar,  they  all  partook  together  of  the  communion;  at 
Coburg,  the  Elector  parted  from  Luther,  and  ordered  him  to  re- 
main 3iere  during  the  session  of  the  Diet.  A  castle,  crowning 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  was  his  home ;  twelve  knights  giiard- 
ed  it  night  and  day,  but  the  servant  of  God  had  a  more  secure 
defence j  even  the  Lord,  whom  he  j^raises  in  a  beautiful  hynm 
composed  at  that  time,  beginning  with  these  words — 

**  How  ftioDg  a  fortress  is  our  God.** 

The  Elector  was  the  first  of  all  the  princes  to  arrive  at  Augs- 
burg, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  many  who  supposed  he 
would  fear  to  present  himself.  Soon,  however,  the  electors, 
princes,  deputies,  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  crowded 
mto  this  city,  filling  it  with,  all  the  pomp  of  Worldly  splendor. 
"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  set  tiiemselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed.*' 

m  the  midst,  however,  of  all  the  tumult  which  surrounded 
them,  the  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God  who  accom- 
panied the  Protestant  princes,  relaxed  not,*  they  preached  the 
Word,  and  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
Their  preaching  produced  the  effect  which  ev«r  follows  the  Word, 
vwhen  presented  in  any  spot  for  the  first  time.  The.  Word  of  Grod 
is  the  cause  of  discussion,  said  Luther.  "  This  is  a  hard  saying, 
who  can  hear  it  f*  Their  discourses  were  complained  of,  though 
they  declared  in  them  only  the  simple  truth  without  controversy. 
Letters  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  who  still 
remained  at  some  distance  from  Augsburg.  In  reply,  he  signified 
his  opinimi  that  preaching  should  be  suspended  until  the  doctrine 
was  examined  and  approved.  The  Elector  consulted  Luther,  and 
the  reformer  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  his  moderation,  advising 
that  the  preaching  eJiould  be  discontinued  if  the  Emperor  persist- 
^  in  his  demand;  *<  For,"  said  he,  '*1he  Emperor  ought  to  be 
4* 
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master  in  his  owa  city."  The  Ele^^tdr,  however,  conid  not  btii^ 
himself  to  accede  to  the  wishes  expressed  to  hinf.  **  It  would  be 
contrary  to  my  conscience,?'  repUed  he  to  Charies,  ••  to  forbid  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God;  especially  in  these  Um^s,  wh«i 
we  so  greatly  need  all  the  consolation  and  assistance  which  it 
Oiffers."  "  Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight,  I  should  then 
have  perished  in.  my  affliction,"  said  another  prince,  the  royal 
prophet  David. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Mdancthon,  ^e  friend  of  Luther, 
assisted  by  other  theologians,  was  incessantly  occupied  at  Augs- 
burg in  drawing  up  the  confession,  which  was  to  be  pres^ited 
to  the  Diet  by  the  Protestant  princes,  Luther  was  imflS^ring  gres^y 
at  Coburg,  both  in  boay  and  mind,  and  had  already  chosen  in  his 
desert  {3B  he  called  it)  a  place  for  his  grave,  Ttie  £lectc»r  s^it 
him  somp  remedies  for  his  malady,  and  wrote  to  him  at  the  sazx^ 
time  in  words  full  of  affection.  Luther  replied  by  a  letter  admira- 
bly suited  to  console  this  Christian  prince,  amidst  the  formidable 
combat  in  which  he.  was  engaged  with  the  enemies  of  the  Gos- 
pel. "Truly,  without  cause,"  he  says,  "you  have  graciously 
condescended  to  be  so  anxious  about  me ;  tmree  weeks  have  pass- 
ed so  quickly^  that  they  seem  to  me  scsurcely  to  have  been  three 
days.  But  it  is  your  Qmce  who  is  now  in  a  painful  and  danger- 
ous position.  Oh,  may  our  good  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  succor 
you,  so  that  your  heart  may  remain  steadfast  and  patient  in  the 
grace  which  he  has  so  richly  manifested  to  us.  It  must  be  only 
for  the  love  of  God  that  you  endure  so  many  trials  and  dangers, 
since  all  these  princes  and  furious  enemies  can  find  no  other  fault 
in  you  than  that  of  loving  the  pure  and  Uvuig  Word  of  God,  and 
acknowledge  that,  for  the  rest,  you  are  a  gentle,  pious,  and  feith- 
fal|prince.  And  it  is  certainly  a  strong  evidence  that  God  loves 
you,  since  he  not  only  gives  you  His  holy  \^rd  freely  to  enjoy, 
but  accounts  you  worth^r  also  to  endure  in  its  cause  so  much  en- 
mity and  odium.  It  is  this  which  sheds  such  light  and  peace  over 
^e  conscience ;  for  to  have  God  for  one's  friend  is  better  than  to 
have  the  love  of  the  whole  universe." 

Strengthened  by  such  words,  the  Elector  awaited  the  Empe- 
ror's arrival,  which  was  postponed  time  after  time. 

At  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  every  preparation  was  made 
for  his  solemn  entrance.  The  greatest  magnificence  was  displayed 
on  this  occasion,  doubtless  with  the  design  to  impress  the  Pro- 
testant princes  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  and  majesty  tif 
^e  Emperor. 

The  electoris  and  princes,  with  an  immense  crowd,  went  forth 
to  jfneet  him.  When  they  had  arrived  within  fifty  paces  of  ihe 
£mp^<»r,  they  all  dismounted.  The  Roman  legate  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  pronounce  the  papal  benediction.  The  Emperor,  and  aM 
his  followers,  received  it  kneeling;  but  the  Elector,  and  all  the 
Protestant  princes,  remained  standing— -proving  thus,  in  the  very 
outset,  their  faith  and  their  firmness.  They  resumed  their  route. 
On  arriving  at  the  Bishop's  palace,  where  the  Emp^K>r  was  to 
lodge,  all  were  invited  to  enter,  except  vthe  tioble  Eteetor  of  Saxony 
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wad  his  genercMOS  bEOther  m  tine  fiuth.  They  suiered  with  i^l  joy 
the  repn^K^  of  C^mst,  and  0OOD  gave  a  new  proof  of  their  immova- 
Ue  courage ;  for.  King  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles,  luiving 
required  them,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  the  Emperor,  to  sus- 
pend the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day,,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbtog,  standing  forth  m  the  name  of 
ail,  exclaimed,  **  Rather  would  I  kneel  to  receive  my  death-bk>w 
at  your  Majesty's  hand,  thwa.  to  deny  my  God  and  his  Gospel." 

The  Emperor  having  repe&ted  his  demand,  by  a  deputation,  the 
same  evening,  the  Margrave  and  the  other  prmces  repaired  the 
next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  to  the  Emperor's  palace » and  r^ied 
— **  We  will  not  sanction,  by  our  presence,  such  impious  human 
tmditions,  utterly  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  word  of  God  and  the 
commands  g£  Christ  So  fat  fromit — with  one  voice,  we  declare 
^at  we  desire  to  se^^these  doctrines  of  men  utterly  banished  from 
the  Church,  and  the  yet  uncorrupted  members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
sheltered  from  this  mortal  poison.  Let  not  your  Majesty  be 
offended  if  I  decline  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  for  it  is  written 
that  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man.  Wherefore,  for  the  sake 
of  coilfessing  the  doctrine  which  I  know  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  immutable  and  eternal  truth,  I  am  ready  to  face  all 
dangers,  and  eveil  death  itself,  with  which,  as  I  hear,  those  are 
threatened  who  believe  in  this  wholesome  doctrine." 

Glorious  courage !  noble  renunciation  of  the  world  and  self ! — 
would  that  it  might  inspire  our  hearts  also !  **  He  that  loveth  his 
life  shs^  lose  it :  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal." 

The  procession  took  place,  but  none  of  the  evangelical  princes 
engaged  in  it  They  di^layed  the  same  firmness  with  regard  to 
the  (^spel.  "  The  Wora  of  God,"  they  said,  "  cannot  be  bound ; 
to  arrest  it — to  fetter  it,  would  be  a  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Besides^ being  only  poor  sinful  men,"  added  these  magnanimous 
princes,  "  we  need  the  preaching  of  this  divine  word  to  enlighten 
and  ccmsole  us.  We  cannot  do  without  the  daily  nourishment  of 
our  bodies— still  less  can  we  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  word  of 
God;  *for  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  otit  of  the  mouth  of  God.' "  Thereupon,  Charles 
the  Fifth  caused  a  herald  to  publish,  with  ihe  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
in  the  city  of  Augsburg,  that  no  clergyman  should  preach  tl^re 
any  more,  unless  by  special  peraiission  from  the  Emperor.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  suomit  **  Thus,"  wrote  tne  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  Luther,  '^  our  Lord  Grod  is  commanded  to  be  silent  in 
the  imperial  Diet  of  Augsburg."  Happy  will  the  Chiuch  be,  whea» 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  all  shall  know  ihe  value  of  the  pure 
and  iiEtitbiul  declaration  g£  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Christ !  **  More 
to  ^.desired  than  gold — ^yea,  man  imich  fine  gold :  sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honey-comb." 

At  last,  the  Diet  was  formally  opened  on  the  20th  of  June.  The 
opening  address  unveiled  the  hostile  designs  of  Charles.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  a  deeUiatioa  of  war.    Then  was  it  necessary  to  «♦  be 
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fl^ong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might^to  be  i^e  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  hating  done  all,  to  stand."  On 
lea\'ing  the  assembly,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  invited  sXL  the  princes* 
his  brethren  in  the  faith,,  to  asisemble  at  his  hotels  cuid  there  ex- 
horted them  to  stand  steadfast  in  u  cav^e  which  was  that  of  God 
himself,  and  of  the  fai^  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  next  day,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  he  dismissed  all  his  counselors  and  ser- 
vants, and  this  pious  prince  passed  the  whole  day  in  his  chamber, 
drawing  courage  and  consolation  from  the  Psalms  of  I^vid,  aiui 
supplicating  God  to  grant  him  His  assistance  and  His  grace  for 
the  glory  of  Hi9  gospel. 

The  Protestants  obtained  permission  to  read  their  confession 
publicly  on  the  24th  of  June,  but  on  that  day  other  afiairs  occu- 
pied ihe  Diet  too  Ions.  Hieir  confession  was  demanded  in  wrtt- 
mg.  They  insisted  that  it  should  be  read  in  full  assembly.  The 
Emperor  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  sdl  awaited  with  impatience 
the  following  day,  which,  to  all  appearance,' was  to  decide  the 
destiny  of  the  invincible  truth. 

In  the  meantime,  Luther,  at  Coburg,  took  to  himse^  the  whole 
armor  of  God ;  he  praised  Grod  without  ceasing — he  read  His  holy 
word,  and  was  iilled  with  courage,  hope  and  joy.  Not  a  day 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  spend  at  least  three  hoiirs  in  praver. 
He  conversed  with  God,  his  servant  tells  us,  as  with  his  father. 
Once  he  was  overheard  praying  thus  in  his  chamber :  "  I  know 
that  Thou  art  our  good  God  and  father;  therefore,  I  am  sure  that 
Thou  wilt  destroy  the  persecutors  of  Thy  children.  K  Thou  dost 
not,  the  danger  concerns  Thee  as  well  as  us.  The  whole .  a^dr 
is  Thine ;  we  have  done  but  what  we  ought  to  have  done ;  and 
Thou,  oh,  kind  Father,  wilt  protect  us."  Had  I  been  in  the  place 
of  our  friends,"  said  he  to  >  this  same  faithful  servant,  "  I  would 
have  replied  to.  our  adversaries, '  If  your  Emperor  will  not  suffer 
the  empire  to  be  divided,  neither  will  our  Emperor  (the  Lord  Al- 
mighty)  suffer  the  name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed.  Glory*  then, 
if  you  will,  in  your  Emperor ;  we,  too,  will  glory  in  ours.  We 
shall  see  who  will  remain  masters  of  the  field.'  ** 

The  wise,  and  gentle^  and  apprehensive  Melancthon,  at  Augs- 
burg, shared  not  the  assurance  of  Lutiier ;  he  was  full  of  fears 
and  anguish.  His  friend,  Cameranus,  often  surprised  him  in 
tears.  Luther  endeavored  to  inspire  his  frieiids  with  the  same 
confidence  and  courage  that  nerved  his  own  soul.  In  writing  to 
Jonas,  from  his  desert  (for  thus  he  dated  all  his  letters  from  Co- 
burg),  he  said :  *<  It  is  philosophy  that  torments  Philip  (meaning 
M^tncthon),  and  nothing  else !  for  our  cause  is  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  can  say,  with  the  power  of  majesty,  *  Neither  shall 
any  man  pktck  them  out  of  my  hand.'  There  I  desire  to  leave 
It  I  have  had  many  afiairs  in  my  own  hands,  and  have  lost 
them  all ;  but  all  those  that  I  have  confided  to  Him,  I  still  pos- 
sess securely ;  for  truly  Grod  is  our  refuge  and  strei^igth.  *  Who 
ever  trusted  in  Him,  and  was  confounded  ?'  So  Wisdom  speaks, 
and  elsewhere  says,  <  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  not  forsake  those  who  put 
iheir  trust  in  Thee.'    Let  us  defy  our  adve^B»ies>^»trogs  in  the 
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might  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  since  He  lives,  'we  shall  live  also,' 
even  in  death ;  and  He  will  protect  and  bless  the  widows  and 
diiMren  of  those  who  confess  Him  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 
Since  He  reigneth, '  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.'  Already  we 
have  begun  to  reign.  Oh !  if  I  were  summoned  to  Augsburff , 
bow  quickly,  by  the  grace  of  €rod,  I  would  be  tliere !  I^y  His 
presence  attend  thee  P* 

Stiil  later,  he  wrote  thus  to  Melancthon :  «  Grace  and  peace  be 
given  yx>u  in  Christ  I  In  Christ,  I  say,  and  not  in  the  world. 
Amen.  Why  wilt  thou  thus  unceasingly  torment  thyself  ?  If  our 
cause  is  not  good,  forsake  it ;  but  if  it  is,  why  will  we  make  God 
a  liar,  when  he  tells  us  to  be  tranquil  and  '  of  good  cheer  ?  *  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  (iOrd,  and  He  shall  sustain  thee,*  are  His 
own  words ;  and  again,  *  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of 
a  broken  heart.*  The  issue  of  these  events  torments  you,  because 
you  cannot  foresee  it  But  f  tell  you  that  if  I  could  foresee  it,  I 
would  not  interfere  in  it — still  less  would  I  have  begun  it.  God 
has  placed  our  cause  in  a  place  which  you  will  find  neither  in 
your  philosophy  nor  in  your  rhetoric.  That  place  is  called  Faiths 
and  there  are  found  all  those  things  which  we  can  neither  see 
nor  understand.  He  who  wishes  us  to  see  and  handle  things,  as 
you  do,  has  for  his  reward  only  tears  and  anguish  of  heart.  If 
Christ  is  not  with  us,  where  in  all  the  universe  will  you  find 
Him  ?  If  we  are  not  the  Church,  where  then  is  the  Church  ?  Is 
it  the  Duke  (of  Bavaria),  Rome,  or  the  Turk  ?  If  we  have  not 
the  word  of  God,  who  has  it  ?  And,  *  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?'  If  we  fall,  Christ  falls  with  us;  and  Christ  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  World.  He  has  said,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world ;'  and  I  know  that  it  certainly  is  so.  Why, 
then,  do  we  fear  the  conquered  world,  as  if  it  were  the  conquer- 
or? Oh !  precious  word  of  truth !  GNie  would  go  to  seek  it  on 
one's  knees,  even  to  Rome  or  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  because  we 
have  it  and  may  use  it  any  moment,  we  lightly  esteepi  it.  That  is 
wrong.  I  know  it  proceeds  from  the  weakness  of  our  faith.  Let 
n«  pray,  then,  with  the.  Apostles :  *  Lord,  increase  our  faith.' 
*  Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shadl  not 
^.'  *  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper — 
saith  the  Lord.'" 

At  length  arrived  the  memorable  25th  of  June,  1 530— rthat  day 
of  triumph  for  the  Church.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
three  centuries^  ago,  all  the  electors  and  representatives  of  the 
empire  repaired  to  the  palace  where  the  Emperor  lodged,  in  the 
<J»pel  of  which  the  Confession  was  to  be  read,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  concourse  of  the  people.  The  Emperor  commanded  that 
none  but  the  princes  and  representatives  should  be  present,  but, 
iiotwithstandmg  his  orders,  the  pidace-court  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  two  cl^cellois  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
strengthened  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  outstretched  to  bless  and 
protect  them,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  bearing 
dm>Ucates  of  the  Canfessian,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  German. 
The  Sector  represented  that,  as  tjiey  were  in  Germany,  he  looped 
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his  Majesty  would  grant  pemus^on  to  read  the  Confesfiion  ki  the 
language  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  consented.  One  of  th^ 
Chancellors  dien  pronounced  a  short  discourse  in  the  name  of 
the  I^otestants ;  and,  at  its  close,  the  other  hegan  to  read  the 
Confession.  This  he  did  in  so  loud  and  distinct  a  voice  that  not 
a  word  of  it  was  lost  by  the  immense  crowd  in  the  palace-yard. 
The  reading  lasted  two  hours.  Heard  amidst  ihe  deepest  silence, 
it  produced  a  most  powerful  effect.  No  one  had  expected  to 
hear  such  words  -as  then  met  their  aars.  We  cannot  now  repeat 
them  to  you,  my  dear  friends ;  there  are  one  or  two  principal 
points,  however,  among  them,  which  claim  especial  attention  in 
our  day,  when  so  many  have  lost  all  rec<^ection  of  what  that 
fttith  is  which  was  *'  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

^  We  confess  and  teach,"  said  the  evangdical  princes  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  of  kings,  who  listened  to 
them  attentively,^*  that  there  is  oneUod^and  in  this  single  and 
same  divine  Bc^g,  three  persons,  God  the  Fatiier,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  divine  and  eternal  essence,  infinite  in 
wisdom,  goodnes8i,  and  power,  the  Creator  mhI  Preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  ^ 

«' We, confess  and  teach,  that,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men 
are  born  in  sm — ih^i  is,  firom  their  birth,  they  are  filled  with  evil 
desires  and  inclinations,  and  can  have,  by  nature,  no  true  piety, 
no  true  love  of  God,  no  true  faith  in  God.  We  maintain  that  this 
inbred  sin  is  an  actual  sin  in  them,  and  certainly  condemns,  and 
consigns  to  eternal  death,  iho^e  who  are  not  bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost 

'*  We  confess  ^d  teach  that  God  the  Son  became  nian ;  that  he 
closely  united  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  in  one  perscm,' 
which  is  Christ — ^very  €rod,  and  yery  man — and  who,  being  truly 
bom,  cracified,  dead,  and  buried,  was  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  the 
inbred  sin  of  man,  but  also  fpi  all  other  sins,  and  thus  satisfied 
divine  justice. 

<*  We  confess  and  teach  that  this  same  Christ,  having  descend- 
ed  into  hell,  on  the  third  day  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sat  down  ^t  the  right  hand  of  God,  where  He  ever 
lives  and  reigns  over  all  creatures ;  that  he  sanctifies,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  all  who  believe  in  Him — that  He  purifies,  strengthens,  and 
consoles  them ;  gives  them  life,  and  all  manner  of  graces  and 
blessings,  and  protects  and  defends  them  against  sin  and  the  devil. 

"  We  confess  and  teach,  that  men  being  bom  in  sin,  not  obey- 
ing the  law  of  God,  and  being  incapable  by  nature  of  loving  God, 
we  cannot  merit  the  pardon  <rf  our  sins  by  our  works  or  by  any 
satisfaction,  and  are  not  justified  before  God  on  account  of  our 
works,  but  are  justified  for  Christ's  sake  by  grace,  through  faith, 
when  our  conscience  is  appeased  by  the  promise  of  Christ,  and 
believes  that  remission  of  sins  is  traly  given  unto  us ;  that  God  is 
favorable  to  us,  and  gives  us  eternal  life,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son, 
who  reconciled  God  unto  us  by  his  death. 

**  We  confess  and  teach  that  such  faith  must  bring  forth  good 
fruits,  and  produce  good  works ;  that  we  ou|^t  to  do  all  the  good 
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wcHks  wiiich  God  has  commanded  from  lov^  to  God,  without, 
however,  trusting  on  them  for  justification,  for  when  we  have 
done  all  things,  we  still  must  say,  *■  We  are  unprofitable  Ser- 
vwrts.*"  ^ 

«  TMs,**  added  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony,  before  proceeding  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  **  this  is 
the  summarv  of  the  doctrine  preached  in  our  churches,  for  inr 
straction  and  consolation,  as  weJl  as  for  the  Sanctifieation  of  be- 
Kevers.*' 

After  having  finished  this  memorable  reading,  the  electoral 
chancellor  went  forward  to  place  the  two  copies  m  the  hands  of 
the  imperial  secretary.  But  the  Emperor,  who  had  not  once  lost 
sight  of  them,  extended  his  own  hand,  and  received  them.  The 
Protestant  representatives  then  returned  ^anks  to  Charies,  to 
fing  Ferdinand,  and  all  the  other  princes,  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  their  memorial. 

A  solemn  act  was  terminated.  The  adversaries,  and^  even  seve- 
ml  of  the  bishops,  were  struck  with  the  admirable  exposition  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  they  had  just  heard ;  and  who  knows 
but  ^at  the  impression  which  it  made  on  Charies  mayhave  been 
revived  in  the  convent  of  St  Just,  and  surrounded  his  dying  be<i 
with  unspeakable  consolations  ?  Copies  of  the  Confession  were 
immediately  sent  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  thus  a  know- 
ledge <^  the  evangelical  ftuth  and  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  were 
scatt^ed  abroad  even  to  the  most  distant  lands. 

As  for  the  heroes  of  the  faith  who  had  So  boldly  confessed 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  from  this  hour  a  new  sentiment  animat- 
ed them,  a  new  feeling  fiUed  their  hearts.  They  had  confessed 
Christ  before  men,  and  felt  happy  in  the  blessed  assurance  that 
He  would  **  confess  tihem  before  His  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 
"  The  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God"  rested  upon  them.  They  had 
conquered— they  had  put  to  fli|^  all  the  hosts  of  the  enemy ;  an 
everlasting  joy  was  upon  their  heads.  From  that  day,  the  destiny 
of  the  evangelical  Church  was  secured,  and  the  Lord  jHrodaimed 
over  it  anew^  ^  The  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against 
thee." 

Such  was  the  confession  of  &e  name  of  Christ  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Shall  not  this  ^orious  liame  be  confessed  in  the  nine* 
te^th  with  the  same  boldness  and  fidelitv  ?  Oh,  m^r  dear  hearers, 
shsdl  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  who  could  not  prevail  in  that  day, 
triumph  over  us  now,  while  Christians  remain  silent  ?  This  same 
voice  of  the  son  of  God  which  the  heroes  of  the  faith  heard,  when, 
three  centuries  ago,  they  carried  off"  the  palm  of  faithfulnesB  and 
victory,  speaks  stiU  in  eur  day  t<^  His  people,  and  proclaims, 
"  Whosoever  sbaH  confess  me  befor^e  men,  him  will  I  also  c<Mifes» 
before  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.** 

But  can  all  now  confess  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  In  order  to 
confess  Him,  we  must  know  Him,  and  all  know  Him  not  Theday 
which  we  commemorate  presents  to  us  an  assembly  in  which 
Wiie  two  entirely  distinct  classes  of  men;  and  Jesus,  in  tiie  dis- 
ccorse from  whldi  our  text  is  tsdten,  dedaves  to  us  that  there  are 
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those  who  confess  and  those  who  deny  Him.  A  grand:  distmc- 
tion,  a  wide  separation  exists  then  between  men.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  picture  placed  before  our  eyes 
to-day.  This  separation  which  existed  in  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles, existed  also  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  on  one  side 
we  ^e  those  who  made  this  noble  profession  of  the  truth,  and,  on 
the  other,  Uiose  who  wished  to  crush  it— *and  it  exists  still.  We 
would  not  dwell  now  on  the  distinction  established  by  varied 
forms  of  discipline  and  worship,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  bi^t  jon  that  which  is  found  in  all  nations  and  in  every  de- 
nomination, between  those  who  reject  the  immutable  truth  whic^ 
the  Apostles  and  Reformers  professed.  It  is  an  axiom  imiversally 
recognized,  and  proclaimed  by  every  philosopher,  that,  as  there 
ifi  good  and  evil,  so  there  must  be  good  and  evil  men,  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  saints  and  sinners ;  or,  as  the  Scriptures  emphatically 
express  it,  "  the  children  of  Crod,  and  the  ohildren  of  the  devil." 

Christianity  does  but  separate  these  two  classes  more  widely, 
while  declaring  that  they  actually  exist  before  God,  and  will  re- 
ceive their  reward.  Him  that  confesseth  me,  I  will  confess — and 
him  that  denieth  roe,  I  will  deny.  And  what  saith  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  who  is  the  truth,  as  to  the  relative  number  of  each  of 
the  classes,  which  the  word  of  God  and  the  day  we  celebrate 
present  to  us :  "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat:  because  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow 
is  the  way  v^ch  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.? 
These  words  were  true  three  centuries  ago  at  Augsburg,  and  they 
are  yet  true  over  all  the  earth.  So,  then,  if  there  is  now,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  and  Reformers,  a  doctrine  rejected  by  the 
world,  by  the  lovers  of  the  riches,  honors,  and  pleasures  of  Uiis 
life,  a  doctrine  which  the  many  refuse  to  embrace,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  strange  thing,  and  is  abandoned  to  a  despised  few,  it  is 
a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  this  doctrine  is  the  truth.  And  if 
there  is  a  mode  of  life  which  is  considered  too  strict,  too  severe, 
which  cannot  be  assimilated  to  tiie  custoons  and  tastes  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  is  ridiculed  and  given  up  to  a  few,  it  is  probable  evi- 
dence that  it  is  the  tinie  one.  And  if  there  is  a  Christianity  against 
which  all  take  up  arms,  which  is  rejected  by  all  who  are  wise  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  seek  glory  from  men,  and  not  that  which 
cometh  from  God  only,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  was  the  gospel. 

K  1  go  wim  the  multitude,  if  I  think  as  everybody  thinks,  if  1 
do  as  all  do— well  may  I  tremble !  for  those  are  proofs  that  I  am 
in  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  to  destruction. 

"There. are  few  that  be  saved,"  says  one  prophet;  "One  of  a 
city,  and  two  of  a  family,"  says  another.  On,  my  soul !  thou  art 
with  God,  or  thou  art  far  away  from  Him !  Thou  art  converted, 
or  thou  art  not !  Thou  dost  either  confess  Christ,  or  deny  Him ! 
One  of  these  two  sides  thou  hast  taken,  and  which  is  it  ?  Art 
thou  in  the  narrow  path  of  life  ?  or  art  thou  in  the  broad  way  to 
perdition  ?    Oh,  my  soul  1  this  i&  worth  coasic^eration.    Examine 
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thyself;  prove  thyself;  seek,  and  ascertam  clearly  what  thou  art, 
"  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  th^  faith." 

Dear  hearer !  you,  whose  conscience  witnesses,  this  hour,  that 
you  do  not  confess  Christ— you  do  not  know  Hifli — ^you  are  still 
m  the  broad  way— why  ^iU  you  not  now  be  saved  ?  Why  will 
you  not  iMs  day  be  transported  into  the  path  of  life,  where  the 
.  *<  fdlow  citizens  of  the  saints"  and  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
found?  One  thing  alone  prevents  you,  and  that  we  declare  to 
you ;  it  is  your  want  of  Mtn  in  the  powerful,  the  life-giving  name 
of  Jesus.  So  long  as  you  do  not  believe  in  this  name  by  which 
alone  there  is  salvation,  your  sins  separate  between  you  and  God, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  confess  a  name  which  has  no  glc»ry 
in  your  eyes.  But  beUeve  the  word;  this  is  what  it  tells  you  (and 
in  comparison  with  its  teachings  all  else  is  darkness  and  error), 
**  Chnst  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  express 
in^ige  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
Ijow^^  when  He  had  by  Hinadf  purged  gw  sms,  sat  down  on  the 
ri^t  hand  of  the  Maiesty  on  high."  Understand  well  what  the 
word  of  €rod  here  declares  to  you.  Christ  has,  not  by  an  angel, 
or  by  any  of  the  heavenly  intelligences  which  He  created,  but  by 
Himself,  purged  the  i^nrof  all  who  believe  in  Him;  which  is  to 
say.  He  was  purified,  redeemed,  and  delivered  thenr*£rom  their 
sins,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  coitoiitted  any.  At  the 
moment  when  Christ  expired  on  the  cross,  being  "  made  sin"  for 
all,  all  the  sins  of  his  people,  of  every  age  and  every  nation,  weie 
Uotted  out  What !  could  you  believe  mat  the  Lord  Christ  him- 
self took  the  trouble  to  purify  His  peo|^  from  their  sins,  and  that 
there  still  remains  something  in  them  which  defiles  and  hinders 
them  from  seeing  God  ?  To  use  an  illustration  within  the  reach 
of  all — ^if  a  mother  has  bathed  her  child  in  |)ure  water,  and  hat 
said  to  him»  "  Go,  now,  you  are  dean,"  her  child  believes  her  and 
goes  to  his  play;  but  if,  to  assure  himself  that  it  is  so,^he  should 
go  to  behold"  his  natural  face  in  a  glass,  according  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Scripture,  he  would  be  insulting  his  motl^r,  by  thus  ad* 
mitting  the  possibility  that  she  could  speak  £Edsely.  Well  I  Christ 
himself,  Jehovah,  Jesus,  says  to  the  believer,  **  Go,  thou  art  made 
clean — ^I  have  purged  thy  sins  by  myself,  I  have  made  an  end  of 
all  transgression ;  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life."  And  we  will  not  believe  this  eternal  word  of  truth !  we 
would  make  our  Lord  a  liar !  (^,  my  dear  brother !  do  you  truly 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour— -do  you,  believe  it  in  your  heart, 
and  confess  it  with  your  mouth  ?  Then  do  I  deplare  to  you  from 
the  everlasting  gospel:  "  You  are  clean."  All  your  sins  are  Tor- 
given.  You  have  toymd  grace  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  There  is  no 
nuMre  condemnation"  for  you,  says  St  Paul.  "  You,  who  in  times 
past  were  not  a  people,  are  now  the  people  of  God ;  you,  which 
had  not  obtained  mercy,  have  now  obtained  mercy."  Listen, 
then,  to  the  voice  of  the  Lprd.  He  summons  you  to  quit  the  stand- 
ard of  error,  that  you  may  range  yourself  under  that  of  truth.  Go 
forth  from  the  camp  of  fifis  adversaries j  and  enter  into  that  of  His 
children  and  friends.    Unite  yourself  to  the  holy  band  of  His  pro- 
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phets  and  apostles — to  those  illustrious  princes  and  doctors,  who» 
m  the  days  we  celebrate,  confessed  His  name  so  nobly.  There  is 
not  one  of  you  who  cannot  do  it,  and  that,  too,  this  moment ;  the 
door  is  open,  wide  open,  for  all.  Oh,  why  will  you  prefer  the 
sullied  and  perishing  banners  of  mjustice  and  unbelief  to  the  pure 
and  immortal  stancbird  of  Christ.'  Behold,  "the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away  ;**  already  its  grandeur  is  fieuling,  and  soon 
will  be  no  more.  What  will  men  remain  to  you  ?  "  Wherefore, 
come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will 
1)0  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  .and  daughter^, 
saitii  the  Lord  Ahilighty." 

But,  if  3rou  have  ever  known  Christ,  my  beloved  brethren,  if 
you  have  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  living  God,  what  lessons 
the  events  of  this  day  teach  vou !  Soldiers  of  Christ !  who  fight 
under  His  eternal  banner— all  ye  who  know  Ae  Saviour — children 
of  God — strangers,  as  the  Apostle  calls  you,  scattered  throughout 
the  world !  listen  to  the  words  of  a  poor,  despised  Man,  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head,  but  whom  you  will  soon  recognize, 
by  the  majestic  authority  of  His  language,  as  your  Lord  and  your 
Crod !  '*  Whoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Tlie  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
necessary  and  more  difficult  in  our  time  than  it  was  m  that  of  the 
Reformers.  There  was  then  but  one  adversary,  fanaticism,  or 
superstition;  but  God,  who  willeth  that  all  the  enemies  of  His 
Church  shidl  manifest  tliemselves,  that  it  may  gain  over  them  all 
a  bnlUant  victory,  has  permitted  a  new  and  not  less  formidable 
adversary  to  sprmg  forth  from  the  i^e  succeeding  that  glorious 
p^od :  materialism  or  infidelity.  Its  deadly  atmosphere  is  widely 
difiused,  over  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  lofty  places  of  the  earth, 
in  the  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  woikshop  of  industry, 
abroad  in  the  country,  at  home  in  the  fire-side  circle ;  it  has 
niingled  its  poison  with  the  very  springs  from  which  ^e  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  draw  refreslunent  and  life.  Satan  dis- 
plays in  our  day  the  whole  of  his  imposing  army.  With  fanati- 
cism as  lead!er  of  his  left  wing,  and  scepticism  of  his  right,  he 
aims  at  full  victory  over  the  hjgh  places  of  the  earth,  and  the 
estabUshment  of  an  undisputed  empire.  Who  shall  withstand 
him  but  you,  scattered  children  of  God,  who  have  this  promise 
from  the  Captain  of  your  salvation,  **  The  God  of  peace  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortl}r.*»  Therefore,  we  summon 
you,  on  this  anniversary  of  a  great  victory,  to  one  more  glorious 
still.  "  Be  of  good  courage,"  we  say  to  you,  as  did  the  leader  of 
the  armies  of  Israel  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  children  of 
Ammon,  "  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the 
cities  of  our  Gpd;  and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  Him 
good."  , 

"  Does  not  all  that  is  passing  around  you  tend  to  animate  your 
courage  ?  What  if  the  enemy  of  God  does  multiply  his  forces, 
so  long  as  Christ,  the  Head  of  His  Church,  the  Captain  of  your 
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salvation, lifts  up  still  higgler  his  standard  against  them?  The 
soldiers  of  the  adversary  fill  the  air  with  cries  of  extermination, 
but  the  masses  which  they  had  heaped  up  to  crush  Him  against 
whom  they  wage  war,  recoil  upon  their  own  heads,  and  "the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah"  cronches  down  in  triumph  over  their 
rains.  Have  you  not  countries  under  your  own  eyes,  in  which, 
a  few  vears  ago,  no  single  tongue  confessed  the  name  of  J^sus, 
now  fiUed  with  His  glory  ?  **  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn 
in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  The  fruit  thereof 
^all  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like 
grass  of  the  earth." 

The  distemt  isles  of  the  Qcejan  are  awaking,  and  stretch  out 
their  hands  to  you :  there  is  a  sound  of  life  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  as  of  some  one  collecting  his  hosts>  and  marshalling  them 
for  the  battle. 

"  Lord,  in  thy  power's  triumphal  day, 
'      Thy  wilUng  people  shall  obey ; 
And  when  thy  rising  beams  they  view, 

Shall  all  (redeemed  from  error's  night), 

Appear  more  numerous  and  bright, 
Than  crystal  drops  of  morning  dew." 

Content,  then,  oh  chiWren  of  God !  by  confessing  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Oh,  brothers,  well  beloved !  after  having  been  saved  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  highest  joy  and 
peatest.  glory,  to  be  faithful  to  Hiin  and  to  confess  Him  openly  be-^ 
fore  all  men.  Doubtless,  you  are  not  called  to  so  solenm  a  con- 
fession as  that  which  we  celebrate  to-day ;  it  is  not  to  a  pitched 
battle  that  the  tminpet  summons  you ;  but  each  one  of  you  is  to 
confess  the  Lord,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  amidst  which 
God  has  placed  him.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  periods  that  we  are  contemplating.  At  the  time  of  the-  Re- 
formation, a  few  great  names  seemed  to  All  the  whole  field  of 
oattle ;  but,  in  om:  day,  the  armies  of  ike  living  God  have  no 
earthly  commanders ;  names  are  lost  in  a  happy  obscurity.  One 
Captam  alone  appears  al  our  head — and  he  is  Christ.  Oh,  my 
brethren!  realize  the  responsibility  which  this  imposes  on  you. 
Jou  cannot  now  rely  on  a  few  illustrious  leaders ;  every  one  must 
fight  at  his  post,  as  if  on  him  alone  depended  the  victory.  It  is 
iW)t  perhaps  by  great  battles,  but  by  a  thousand  private  combats, 
taat  the  King  of  Zion  purposes  to  establish  His  kingdom.  To  the 
bands  of  each  of  you  he  conmfiits  a  portion  of  its  destiny.  "  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  woridto  confound  the  things  which 
^  mighty ;  and  base  firings  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  de- 
spised, hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
^jught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  prestence.** 
S^^dhas  placed  you  among  cottages,  confess  Him  among  cottages. 
uHe  has  placed  you  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  of  this  world,  con- 
fess Him  in  the  nudst  of  abundance  and  prosperity.  If  He  has  placed' 
you  in  the  sanctuary,  lift  up  your  voice  there  fearlessly.  If  He 
bas  given  to  you  the  seat  of  the  mighty,  confess  Him  even  upon 
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the  Steps  of  the  throne,  as  tlid  in  those  day^  the  princes  of  ilia 
earth  within  the  palaces  of  kings.  Bufki  no  opportunity  to  escape 
you  of  faitlifully  confessing  Christ  in  the  he^rt  of  your  tenily* 
m  your  daily  liie  and  conyersation.  «  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  m 
your  hearts ;  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  witii 
meekness  and  fear."  This  is  all  that  Chnst  asks  of  you,  as  one 
of  his  soldiers ;  this  is  your  armor  for  the  glorious  combat  His 
name  alone,  without  any  human  help,  gains  the  most  noble  vie* 
tories ;  His  name  sdone  overturns  the  empire  of  dai^ess,  aUd 
scatters  afar  the  powers  of  evil.  **  God  hath  given  Him  a  matRm 
that  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  eaMi,  and  thingg 
under  the  earth," 

Disciples  of  Christ !  the  truths  by  which  yon  are  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  bring  many  captive  souls  to  God  the 
Saviour,  are  the  same  that  the  Apostles  confessed,  the  same  that 
the  Reformers  and  illustrious  princes  confessed  so  courageously 
three  centuries  ago.  Men  change,  but  '*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever."  The  Christ  whom  Paul,  Peter, 
and  John  confessed,  the  Christ  whom  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza 
confessed,  is  He  whom  you  are  to  confess.  Say,  as  they  did, 
*<  We  are  sinners,  and  in  ourselves  condemned."  I^y,  as  they  did, 
"  We  are  saved  by  grace  alone,  by  Christ  through  faith."  Say, 
with  them,  *<  Except  a  man  be  bom  a^^in,  he  cannot  see  t^e 
kingdom  of  God."  Bear  witness  with  smiplicity  and  gentleness 
to  all  the  tmths  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  for  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God  himself.  This  is  confessing  Jesus  Chnst.  It  is  not 
a  doctrine  of  yesterday— it  is  an  eternal  trath  which  you  confess. 
Human  doctrines  have  been  ev^  changing,  and  scarcely  any  two 
of  those  floating  around  you  are  ccmsistent  with  each  other ;  but 
the  truth  of  God  is  unalterable.  You  must  expect  that  the  Christ 
-vt^om  you  confess  will  be  still,  as  in  ages  past,  to  the  woiid  **  an 
unknown  God."  Some  aroimd  you  will  say,  "  These  are  old 
superannuated  doctrines;"  others,  *'  These  are  strange  novelties." 
Yes,  it  is  an  ever  ancient  trath  which  you  proclaim,  for  it  existed 
in  the  council  of  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  yet 
it  is  a  trath  ever  new,  for  each  tipie  that  it  is  numifested  to  the 
heart  of  the  sinner,  he  begins  to  see  things  of  which  he  had  no 
conception  before.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  hindered  by 
vain  clamors  such  as  these.  Ever  old,  yet  ever  new,  twice  already 
has  this  same  trath  saved  and  renewed  the  world :  it  has  proved 
itself,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Let  us  stand  firm:  a  third  time  it  -mil 
save  it,  and  I  hope  for  ever.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 

Forward,  then,  soldiers  of  the  God  of  amiies,  and  fight  fearless* 
ly !  In  our  day,  we  must  have  resolution,  strength,  devotedness, 
and  entire  self-renunciation ;  for,  if  the  weapons  which  the  world 
uses  are  more  delicate  and  subtle  than  in  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
ties  and  Reformers,  they  are  so  much  the  more  fbnnidabla.  The 
coldness  and. contempt  of  those  who  surround  us,  sometimes 
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•fwei  our  deueet  fineodB,  oonsiBiie  the  iMaii  wkh  a  keener  an- 

gniah  than  that  inflicted  by  the  flames  of  martyrdom ;  and  hmnan 
opinion*  the  f<Mur  or  the  lore  of  the  worid^hae  made  more  infidels 
than  the  8W<»d  of  theexeeutioner. 

Be  strong,  then,  and  steadfost,  fixing  your  eyes  on  the  certain 
trimnph  of  the  Lord's  cause,  llie  leader  whom  vou  foUow  has 
(dieady  conquered  all  His  enanies— <*  He  has  spoUed  principali- 
ties and  powers,  and  made  a  show  of  fliem  openly,  tritunfMung 
ofer  them,  in  the  cross."  The  eomversion  and  snbiection  of  the 
whole  worid  to  Him  is  the  subject  of  prcmiise.    **  Yet  have  I  set 


ay  King  upon  my  holy  hiU  of  Zicm.  i  will  declare  the  decree : 
the  Lora  hAth  said  unto  me,  Iliou  art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I 
h^gqiUexi  thee.  A^  of  me,  and  I  shidl  give  thee  the  hei^en  for 
tlune  inheritance,  and  &e  uttermost  prarts  of  the  earth  for  thypos- 
sesucHi.  '*  Aheadv  the  King  <^  the  Universe  is  preparing  all  things 
foil  the  accomplisnment  of  this  promise.  Abr^y  do  the  Gentiles 
sedL  the  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  to  the  peo- 
ple. Already  does  the  Lord  "  set  His  hand  again  the  second  time 
to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people"  Israel.  Already,  in  the  bo- 
som of  our  fallen  churches,  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everjrwhere 
fiHrming  for  Himself  a  *'  willinp^  people,"  and  the  **  Bright  and 
Atoning  Star"  is  rising  to  cast  its  noly  beams  over  the  earth  long 
wearied  of  the  dai^  and  fearful  night  Soldiers  of  Christ !  fight, 
then,  the  fight  of  £edth  with  cheaind  courage,  knowing  that  the 
work  in  which  you  are  enga^d  is  God's  own,  and  that  He  has 
prepared  a  full  and  glorious  tntunph  as  its  consummation  before 
the  foundations  of  the  worid.  Let  your  hearts  be  filled  with  holy 
9saL  Be  vigorous  and  energetic,  '*  for  God  hath  not  'given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power ;"  and  **  he  that  overcometh  shall 
inhent  all  Uiings,  saith  the  Lord ;  but  the  fearful  and  unbelieving 
shall  have  their  part  in  ^e  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone :  which  is  the  second  death."  Believe,  and  hope,  if  need 
be,  even  against  hope ;  it  is  by  £aith  that  we  obtain  promises, 
subdue  kingdoms,  or  stop  the  mouths  of  lions. 

Nev^rth^ss>  beloved  Mends,  remember  that  the  combat  to 
which  you  are  called  is.  that  of  etsemal  charitf:  It  is  not  by  bitter 
zeal  that  you  can  promote  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
What  is  the  o^ect  yon  have  in  view  ?  Is  it  that  vou  may  be  in^ 
stmments  in  GkmI's  hands  for  saving  souls  ?  And  how  can  you 
save  souls,  if  you  do  not  love  them  ?    Remember  how  CSirist, 

£>nr  leader,  walked  on  earth,  in  whose  footsteps  you  are  to  fol- 
w.  Ife  walked  in  love,  and  it  is  by  love  that  he  overcame  the 
vroAd  and  saved  His  people.  <*  When  he  saw  the  multitudes" 
about  Him,  '*  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because 
they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd.**  He  «*  went  about  doing  good."  Ctti,  if  we  had  more  love 
in  our  hearts,  what  nolde^  victories  v^  should  gain  over  the  prmoe 
of  the  worid !  How  many  souls  would  be  saved  firom  death  ! 
Let  us,  then,  oh^  my.  bretluren,  love  souls  as  Jesus  loved  them  t 
Let  his  spirit  be  our  impulse  and  example.  Never  may  we  cry» 
•*  peace,  peace,  where  ttee  is  no  peace :"  but  let  us  beware>  also. 
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of  all  narrowness  of  mmd— of  all  bitterness,  contention,  <)omineer- 
ing,  and  condemnation  of  others.  Let  us  beware  of  trusting  to 
ourselves ;  but  let  us  abound  in  confidence  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
is  love.  Let  truth  be,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  tlie  cUhieta  of  Christ, 
and  charity  his  garment ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear,but  of  love. 

And,  finally,  let  us  remember,  in  our  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  the  war  which  we  wage  is  that  of  sovereign  wijsdom. 
It  is  not  by  precipitancy,  or  natural  zeal,  that  we  can  advance  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  as  "  novices"  may  fancy,  "  being  lifted  up  with 
pride,"  and  therefore,  says  the  Apoistle,  tiiey  may  not  bear  the 
ofiice  of  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  an  example  of  wis- 
dom our  illustrious  predecessors  of  three  centuries  past,  have 
given  us.  Let  us  distrust  ourselves.  Whenever  we  go  forward 
in  our  own  strength,  bur  own  zeal,  or  our  own  wisdom,  we  injure 
the  cause  of  Clmst.  Before  taking  the  first  step,  always  ask 
counsel  of  Grod.  Be  willing  to  wait,  for  this  is  a  lesson  which 
every  servant  of  God  must  learii.  Have  ar  sound  judgment  m  aU 
things;  and  endeavor  to  choose  always  the  noblest  end,  and 
the  most  prudent  and  proper  means  tor  attaining  it  *<Let  as 
not  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil*  (or  calumniatojO-  Let 
us  have  **  the  wisdom  that  is  firom  above,"  which  is  not  "  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,"  but  *<  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  finits,  without  par- 
tiahty  and  without  hypocrisy  ;**  for  again,  as  says  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  «*  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  a 
sound  mind.** 

Ministers  of  the  word  of  God !  you  who  are,  in  the  strpngest  sense» 
my  brethren,  to  you  and  to  myself  1  would  first  of  all  address  the 
word  of  exhortation.  May  we  be  found  faithful  in  this  combat 
of  eternal  love,  to  which  we  are  called  !  Oh,  my  brethren !  let  us 
pray,  much  for  ourselves,  and  much  for  one  another.  Let  us  be 
girt  about  witfi  truth  and  charity.  Let  us  "  hold  fast  the  fomrof 
sound  words,"  which  we  have  heard.  Let  us  proclaim  fearlessly 
the  Divine  testimony,  declaring  the  whole  coimsel  of  God  with 
clearness  and  fidelity ;  "  for,"  saith  the  Scripture,  "  if  the  trumpet 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  bat- 
tle ?"  Watchmen  of  Zion !  let  us  blow  the  farumpet  when  we  see 
the  sword  coming,  that  the  people  may  be  warned,  and  that  the 
sword  take  not  away  their  life. 

Pastors  of  the  Loni's  flock !  let  us  lead  them  to  feed  on  the 
plant  of  renown  which  has  been  raised  up  for  them,  that  they  be 
no  more  consumed  with  hunger  in  the  land.  "  Let  us  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine,"  for,  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  save  both  ourselves  and  them  that  hear.  us. 

Elders  of  our  chinches !  all  you,  who  are  called  to  labor  with 
us — and  you,  earth's  mighty  ones !  follow  the  example  of  these 
illustrious  princes  whose  fideUty  and  glory  have  been  this  day  re- 
called to  you.  Learn  from  them  that  the  doctrine  of  the  truth  is 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
that  it  belongs  to  you  as  well  as  to  them»  and  Uiat  ^u,  as  we. 
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are  called  td  be  its  defenders.  "  Be  not  (ye),  therefore,  ashamed 
of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,"  but  confess  Him,  as  -  did  this  as- 
s^nblage  of  princes,  before  the  world.  And,  as  ^ey  were  the 
strong  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  grant  us  also,  on 
every  occasion,  your  love,  your  sympathy,  and  your  prayers.  Be 
one  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  truths  which  God  has  en- 
trusted to  our  churches.  Value  the  gift  of  a  faithful  minister  as 
a  very  precious  privilege.  "  We  beseech  y.ou,  brethren,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  to  know  them  which  labor  amcmg  you,  and  are  over  you 
in  the  Lord>  and  admonish  you,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
love,  for  their  works'  sake.    And  be  at  peace  among  yourselves." 

And  ye  all,  disciples  of  Christ,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition, 
walk  worthy  of  ^e  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  caUed !  Confess 
Christ  in  your  words,  with  all  humility  sxid  modesty ;  but,  above 
all,  confess  Him  in  yourhfe.  Comfort  the  feeble-minded,  sup- 
port the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.  If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger, feed  him ;  if  ne  thirst,  give  him  drink.  Ever  follow  that 
which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves  and  to  all  men.  Rejoice 
evermore,  showing  forth  thus  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light;  arid  let  your  li^t 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  i^  in  neaven. 

The  day  shall  come  when  the  I/>rd's  promise  to  you  shall  be 

goriously  fulfilled.  He  will  come,  with  all  His  holy  angels*  and 
en  will  He  say  unto  you,  "  Gome,  my  brother,  my  sister,  fear 
not ;  thou  hast  confessed  me  (on  earth)  before  men,  now  will  I 
confess  thee  before  my.Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Oh,  xav  Fa- 
ther !  he  is  mine — I  have  redeemed  him — he  is  my  friend,  my 
brother.  He  has  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.  He  has 
confessed  me  amidst  the  scorn  of  the  world ;  now.  do  t  confess 
him  before  Thy  glory.  Give  unto  him  a  white  stone,  and  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God.  Ye  everlasting  doors,  giv^  way ! 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  r 
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A  MANUSCRIPT  copy  of  this  discourse  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mend  of  missions  in  Holland,  he  translated  it  by  the  author's  con- 
sent, an^  published  it  in  the  Dutch  language.*  The  author  did 
hot  at  that  time  think  of  publishing  it  in  French.  The  work  that 
it  recommends  having  been  established  in  a  more  regular  manner 
at  Brussels,  by  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  the  two  Indies,  auxiliary  to  the  two  Evangelical 
Missionary  Societies,  established,  the  one  at  the  Hague,  the  other 
at  Rotterdam,  the  author  thought  that  this  discourse  n^ht  per- 
haps contribute  to  enhghten  ^the  fri^ids  of  Christianity  and  of 
humanity,  concerning  tk^  ead  prpposed  by  the  new  Sodiety ;  and 
it  is  consequently  published  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  pro- 
nounced. That  the  Lord  may  make  use  of  it,  whether  in  our  own 
or  foorelgn  countries,  to  kindle  the  zeal  ofuomBiaUvox  of  the  beat 
work  which  man  can  undertake,  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  his 
heart.  The  ^cts  alluded  to  in  this  discourse,  are  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources;  many  have  been  extracted  from  the  Let- 
ters upon  India^  by  the  missionary  Ward,  which  have  recency  been 
translated  into  [French.  Some  passages  in  this  sermon  were  not 
pronounced  in  the  pulpit,  for  fear  of  occupying  a  longer  time  than 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  preacher. 

*  Hd  Nut  van  Eoamgdisehe  ZendeUtigm  ouder  de  SeideneHymonge  VerpHgt' 
img  om  de$dv€  he  Bewrderm^  in  octavo,  Amfteidam,  by  Saaks,  1828,  and 
moie  recently  in  12ino.  by  the  same  pnblisher,  under  the  title  of  FreAUd  ket 
JB0<mg^mn  aUen  Creaturm, 
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A  DISCOURSE  DELIYEREB  AT  BRUSSELS.  \ 


**  And  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  pieach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." — Mabk  xvi.  15. 

The  work  of  publishing  the  Gospel  among  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  is  the  greatest  and  most  glorioiis  work  which  has  ever  been 
or  ever  will  be  undertaken.  While  many  deep  shadows  still  ob- 
scure the  tableau  of  Christian  society,  ana  while  the  reign  of  self- 
idiness  is  still  far  from  bein^  over  among  men,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  present  is  distinguished  for  its  love  of  pub- 
lic good  and  for  its  humanity.  Numerous  associations  have  been 
formed  in  different  countries^  far  objects  of  general  utility.  But 
all  the  associations,  all  the  enterprises  of  the  age,  are  but  trifles  in 
comparison  with  the  magnificent  undertaking  of  carrying  the 
Go«pel  to  every  creature.  The  friend  of  humanity,  before  engaging 
m  this,  can  make  but  feeble  efforts ;  but  when  he  enters  upon  this 
chief  work,  he  pays  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  species,  and  has  the 
glory  of  bearing  in  his  hand  one  of  the  stones  destined  to  raise  the 
temple  of  the  living  God  in  the  world. 

Is  there  anything  called  great  ttmong  men,  which  the  work  of 
pul^ishing  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  does  not  infinitely  sur- 
pass ?  Is  it  an  association  intended  to  release  some  unhappy 
beings  who  aie  pining  away  in  dungeons,  or  under  the  pressure 
of  some  other  misery  ?  That  were  a  great  work ;  but  the  work  of 
which  I  speak  announces  to  a  captive  wotid  the  tfpening  of  the 
friaon  and  the  oil  cf  fay  for  mourning.  Is  it  a  opaquest,  having  for 
its  end  the  dehverance  of  a  people  from  the  oppressors  who  deso- 
late them,  and  their  restoration  to  their  legitimate  sovereign? 
This  were  indeed  a  noble  task ;  but  the  work  of  which  I  speak  is  in- 
tent on^^onquering  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  their  true  and  eter- 
nal King,  la  it  the  giving  to  a  whole  people  a  legislation  which 
will  establish  it  in  peace  and  prosperity  ?  But  the  work  of  which 
I  speak  bears  to  au  nadons  the  charter  of  the  human  race,  the 
fundamental  law  of  its  happiness,  a  celestial  legislation  which 
alonecan  ^ve  them  ngtoottmess  and  feaee.  The  work  of  Evangehcal 
Ifissions  is  the  most  stupendous  of  all  the  works  of  benevolence 
m  which  nraa  can  engage,  for  it  embraces  the  whole  world ;  it  is 
the  noblest,  for  the  benefit  which  it'  confers  is,  of  all  those  which 
aian  can  be«r  to  man,  the  most  in  ha^nnony  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  whieh  our  bodies  are  but  the  mettaltabeniaclee;  Aemost 
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generotis,  shlce  theme' to  'whom  we  send  sncb  gifts  are  unknown 
jp  ^,.4i^eiafi^«^om  nii;^  in  manners,  in  color,  in  language ;  who 
«'eailier^:tei»lify'diQirir|tti^tide  in  person,  whom  we  shall  never 
see  but  before  the  eternal  thtone,  whither  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  may  have  brought  them.  Why  does  this  restless  aee, 
which  is  so  busy  in  a  thousand  dif^rent  ways,  take  so  smaiu  a 
part  in  this  labor  of  love  ?  Why,  when  they  lavish  mpney  in  so 
many  useless  expenses,  do  they  reserve  nothing  to  assist  those 
who  would  carry  to  Pagan  nations  the  salvation  of  the  world  ? 
Some  object  that  this  work  is  not  necessary ;  we  will  reply  by 
^owin|  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Others  pretend  that  they  do 
not  know  what  remedy  to  apply  to  so  great  misery;  we  will  pre- 
sent to  them  the  means,  ordained  of  God  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  Others  again  object  that  they  have  no  hope  of  success  in 
this  work ;  and  we  will  show  tliem  the  success  with  which  it  has 
aheady  been  crowned.. 

The  Saviour,  when  he  pronounced  the  words  of  our  text,  was 
standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Beneath  him  was  the  earth  which  he  had  saved ;  around 
him.  his  weeping  disciples,  above  him  heaven  and  its  glory,  of 
which  he  was  about  to  ts^e  possession  in  the  name  of  Ms  re- 
deemed. At  this  solemn  moment,  the  last  he  was  to  spend  on 
earth,  he  embraced,  in  the  glance  of  his  love,  the  world  and  the 
millions  of  people  and  generaticms  whose  eternal  chains  he^had 
come  to  break,  and  giving  to  his  disciples  his  last  will,  he  estab- 
lished them  perpetual  executors  of  his  love:^"  Go  ye  into  all  the 
worldf  and  preach  ike  Crospel  to  evert  creature  !" 

Lord!  grant  us  hearts  attentive  and  obedient  to  thy  Word,  to 
meditate  upon  its  holy  obligations !    Amen. 

THE  EVIL. 

And  fu»t,  some  say :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  missionaries 
to  Christian  nations ;  they  ate  as  welljoff  as  we  tire,  and  are  like- 
wise just  as  happy.  Would  to  God  we  had  their'  innocence,  their 
sweet  and  gentle  manners !" 

It  is  not  necessary!  It  is  impossible  that  it  is  a  Christian  who 
utters  these  words.  Judge  of  this :  the  population  of  t>ur  earth  is 
estimated  at  about  ten  hundred  millions,  of  whom  only  two  hun- 
dred millions  are  Christians ;  one  hundred  millions  are  Mahomet- 
ans; and  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  are  Pagans.  Thus,  every 
thirty  years,  eight  hundred  millions  of  souls,  immortal  as  our  own, 
leave  the  earth  without  having  known  the  true  God,  He  who  has 
said :  1  am  the  tiay,  the  trtOh,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  lM,bym$»  Thirty  years  again  roll  round,  and  eight  bundled 
millions  mc^e  have  followed  the  former  to  the  giav&— and  thus 
generations  on  generations,  millions  descend  saSy  to  the  sepul- 
chre, in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  lamentable  night.  What  truly 
Christian  soul,  after  this  solemn  reflection,  can  inquire :  *<  Is  it 
necessary?"  • 

But  the  state  of  the  un^instianized  world  is  such,  tlmt  the 
Mend  of  humanity,  whateiver  may  be  Ijis  faith,- oug^t  to  be  tiie 
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Mend  of  the  work  which  I  commend.  Everywhere,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Christianity,  the  earth  is  filled  with  barbarism,  with  igno- 
rance, with  horrid  superstitions ;  for  Christianity  is  not  only  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  it  is  also  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  nations.  Among  all  these  nations,  is  there  one  of  which  a 
£Edse  philosophy  would  undertake  the  defence  ?  Do  they  speak 
to  us,  for  example,  of  China  f  We  will  reply  by  showing  uem 
nine  thousand  children  aunuallv  exposed,  m  the  capital  of  this 
empire,  to  the  most  sorrowful  death.  Would  they  exalt  Islam- 
ism,  which  unites  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  ti^e  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  they  imagine  sufficient  for  man  ?  We 
will  show  Islamism  extended  like  a  corpse,  for  several  centuries,  over 
the  finest  regions  of  the  earth,  changing,  by  its  impure  breath, 
these  countries  to  a  desert,  and  starting  nrom  its  slumber  only  to 
scatter  furiously  around  it  fire  and  sword,  and  to  spill  in  torrents 
the  ancient  and  generous  blood  of  the  defenders  of  the  Cross. 

No,  my  brethren,  mild  and  simple  manners  are  not  found  among 
Pagans! 

^Bt  us  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  see  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  among  whom  the  evangelical  missionaries 
labor,  in  whose  behalf  w^  to-day  implore  your  alms  and  pra]rers. 
Do  not  fail  to  discover  the  horrors  which  appeal  to  yoiu:  charity. 

What  do  we  behold,  if,  leaving  Europe,  we  first  pass  along  tne 
western  shores  of  Africa,  firom  whence  are  trsinsported,  wim  all 
Uieir  superstitions  and  terrors,  those  poor  West  Indian  slaves,  to 
whom  our  missionaries  bear  the  law  of  true  liberty  ?  We  shall 
see  negro  kings  celebrating  cruel  feasts,  which  they  crown  by  the 
massacre  of  their  prisoners  of  war  and  of  their  own  subjects.  A 
king  dies  at  Akim :  they  break  the  limbs  of  three,  hundred  and 
thirty-six  9  the  females  of  his  harem,  then  bury  them  alive.  Do 
ambassadors  desire  an  audience  of  these  kings  ?  they  must  ap- 
proach the  tiirone  by  filing  across  long  rows  of  still  reeking  hu- 
man heads ;  such  is  tiieir  method  of  displaying  their  magnificence, 
and  of  making  their  glory  to  shine  forth,  A  king  dies  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ashantee,  on  the  Gold  Coast :  his  crams,  or  servants, 
to  £e  number  of  one  hundred,  are  immolated  on  his  tomb,  and  a 
|;reat  number  of  his  wives  submit  to  the  same  fate.  The  reig^- 
mg  king  has  recentiy  lost  his  mother,  and  he  testifies  his  filial 
grief  and  mourning  by  three  thousand  human  sacrifices,  to  which 
each  of  the  large  towns  are  obliged  to  contribute  a  hundred  vic- 
tims, and  the  smaller  ones  ten ;  and,  in  these  unhappy  cpuntries, 
the  manners  of  the  subjects  are  always  in  keepinj^  with  the  man- 
ners of  their  rulers !  The  Bushmen,  of  South  Africa,  five  only  by 
murder  and  robbery,  and  dehver  themselves  to  the  commission 
of  the  most  horrible  crimes.  There,  the  mother,  the  tender  mo- 
ther herself,  forgets  her  child,  and,  like  the  beast,  forsakes  it  In 
moving  about  from  place  to  place,  these  people  frequ^itiy  aban- 
don, in  the  desert  which  they  quit,  their  aged  parents  and  rela- 
tions :  placing  near  them  a  httie  food  and  some  shells  filled  with 
water,  they  s^ute  them — and  soon  these  unhappy  beings  die  of 
hunger,  or  becpme  the  prey  of  ferocious  beast?.   J  would  ask 
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you  now,  my  brethren,  is  it  necemtry  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  be- 
ings like  ourselves,  who  cover  with  horror  this  earth,  which  is 
onr  common  patrimony  ? 

But  leaving  Africa,  let  us  visit  those  countries  of  Asia  in  whicli 
some  of  our  missionaries  are  found.  What  a  spectacle  is  offered 
to  us  in  India,  the  mother  of  civilisatian,  as  she  is  frequently  called  ! 
What  ideas  have  its  inhabitants  of  the  living  and  true  God  ?  We 
see  them  bowing  down  before  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  idols.  In  the  multitude  of  this  amiy  of  idols,  they  know  not 
in  whom  they  t)ught  to  trust,  whom  they  should  obey.  They  kneel 
now  before  monkeys,  and  now  before  serpents,  and  again  before 
vain  shadows.  Soon  they  fall  down  before  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters^f  their  crtiel  and  licentious  priests,  adoring  them  with  abomi- 
nable ceremonies,  not  fit  to  be  described  by  a  Christian  tongue. 
Finally,  when  they  have  nothing  else,  they  make  divinities  of  their 
holy  books,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  their  vedas  and  their 
skastersf  "  Everything  is  a  God  for  them,  but  God  himself!" 
Wretched  people !  your  gods  are  monsters,  your  priests  seducers, 
your  holy  writings  codes  of  indecency,  of  fraud,  of  vengeance,  of 
murder,  your  heaven  itself  an  infamous  house  of  prostitution ! 
-And  how  do  they  wash  away  their  sins?  At  the  close  of  the 
day,  numerous  bands  precipitate  themselves  into  the  river  Ganges, 
persuaded  that  its  waves  will  purify  from  all  evil ;  while  others, 
to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  occupy  themselves  day  and 
night  for  years,  in  repeating  the  names  of  their  protecting  deities. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  useless  names,  there  is  not  heard 
THAT  ONLY  NAME  givBu  uYider  hewoen  whereby  nun  can  he  saved  ! 

But  perhaps  the  domestic  sanctuary  will  offer  more  inviting 
scenes  to  our  hearts  ?  No,  and  this  is  a  solemn  truth  r^e  domes- 
tic circle,  which  gives  to  life  afl  its  charms,  does  not  exist  aside 
from  Christianity.  Mahometans,  Pagans,  are  alike  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  the  most  unnatural  sentiments  supply  its  place.  Full  one 
half  of  the  human  race,  that  which  God  created  to  be  a  compa- 
nion of  man,  is  degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  even  lower 
still.  . 

Among  many  of  those  nations,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  a  fam- 
ily misfortune.  Among  one  of  the  tribes  of  India,  the  Rajapoos^ 
giris  are  put  to  death  by  their  fathers  soon  after  their  birth.  On 
one  occasion,  a  father,  less  barbarous  than  his  fellows,  could  not 
resolve  to  destroy  his  tender  infant ;  he  hid  her  in  a  house,  where 
she  grew  u]p  untu  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  "^^ich  is  usually 
that  of  marriage.  At  length,  on  a  festival  day,  he  brought  her  forth. 
But  the  ^ght  of  a  girl  was  a  sight  so  strange  in  the  house  of  a 
Rajapoo,  tiiat  no  father  would  take  the  imhappy  child  as  a  wife 
for  his  son.  The  distracted  father,  pursued  ^  terrified  by  the  threats 
of  his  friends,  and  by  the  shame  which  oppressed  his  house,  fell 
into  despair,  and  beside  himself,  he  went  mad,  and  raising  his 
hand  against  his  young  and  innocent  daughter,  he  destroyed 
her. 

But  if  in  other  tribes  life  is  allowed  to  the  young  females,  their 
fate  is  still  no  better:  they  drag  out  their  early  years  injhe  most 
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laogoishing  idleness,  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance.  Disquiet- 
ed by  the  most  abject  supwstitions,  they  frequently  wander  forth 
on  the  longest  pilgrimages.  One  day,  sixteen  young  girls,  with 
as  many  priests,  embarked  on  the  Granges.  Each  of  the  victims 
bore  a  vase,  fastened  to  her  shoulder.  Soon,  leaning  upon  the 
hand  of  one  of  these  cruel  pontiffs,  they  cast  themselves  one  after 
^  other  into  die  river,  and  floated,  until  the  vases  filling  widi 
TOter,  plunged  and  kept  them  firm  beneath  the  rolling  flood  f 
They  believed  they  had  taken  the  direct  road  to  heaven;  the 
priests  gloated  over  the  frightful  spectacle ;  the  multitudes  on  the 
^ore  shouted  fc^rth  their  ^audits,  and  not  a  single  eye  wept  for 
tiie  wretched  victims !  Oh  Thou,  who,  in  ascending  Golgotha, 
wept  over  M«  daughters  of  Jerusalem^  Thou  at  least,  beholdest  from 
%  seat  in  heaven  these  frightful  miseries,  and  anew  Thou  sound- 
est in  our  ears  the  words,  "  Go  ye  into  ail  liie  world  and  preach 
flie  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  further  the  lives  of  this  half  of  the 
human  race,  the  most  interesting  because  the  most  dependant. 
I^  a  Hindoo  die,  a  funeral  pile  is  erected  to  consume  his  body ; 
his  widow  is  dragged  thither  bound ;  ^ler  eldest  son  approaches 
to  kindle  it  with  a  parricidsd  hand !  Sometimes  these  unhappy 
women  break  their  bands,  escape  from  the  burning  scaffold,  and 
cast  themselves  into  the  river,  to  extinguish  their  funeral  femnent 
^eady  in  flames :  but  the  barbarous  priests  bring  them  back,  and 
the  child  replenishes  the  fire  which  is  to  consume  her  upon 
whose  breast  he  has  been  borne ! 

Are  there  some  castes  who  bury  their  dead,  in  place  of  burning 
them  ?  The  fate  of  these  victims  is  still  more  frightral !  The  widow 
M  conducted  with  great  ceremonies  to  the  tomb,  and  seated  in 
the  trench,  holding  the  body  of  her  husband  in  her  arms  !  The 
relatives  and  children  be^  to  throw  slowly  upon  her  the  earth 
which  is  to  cover  her;  she  remains  immoveable;  the  earth  is 
gradually  heaped  up  around  her  body ;  soon  it  reaches  her  waist 
and  neck,  her  lips ;  suddenly  they  cast  a  great  heap  upon  her 
head—the  earth  chokes  her — ^her  children  rush  upon  her  and 
t'^d  her  under  their  feet,  and  the  poor  mother  soon  breathes  her 
last!* 

See,  my  brethren,  what  is  still  occurring ;  in  the  single  province 
^Ben^  two  hundred  widows  annually  suffer  this  dreadful  fate. 
Mothers ^nd  daughters  of  Christian  Europe !  do  you  not  hear  the 
cnes  of  your  sisters  issuing  from  the  flames,  and  the  stifled  sighs 
Ottered  by  these  living  corpses  from  the  depths  of  their  tombs  ? 

«  such  is  the  fate  of  the  wives,  what  is  that  which  they  fre- 
jnently  cause  their  children  to  experience  ?  Alas !  the  spirit  of 
darkness  in  these  unhappy  regions  exercises  his  empire  over  all 

*  The  English  goTerameat  has  at  length  en^ted  a  law  against  these  sacri^ 
^*s»,hut  it  can  m  enfoited  only  in  that  part  of  Bengal  where  there  axe 
^J^h  troops.  In  the  reioainder  of  India,  espeeiau^  in  the  provinces 
"wciittuig  to  tributaiT  princes,  the  propagation  of  Chnstiaaity  alone  can 
^lish  tM  abominabfe  superstition. 

5*  "~  "  ~  '^  " 
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sexes^  all  ages,  all  estates.  A  mother  has  perhaps  consecrated, 
even  before  its  birth,  her  child  to  some  cruel  divinity ;  when  it 
has  attained  its  third  year  she  leads  it  to  the  border  of  the  river, 
and  exciting  it  by  her  gestures  to  enter,  in  order  to  bath^  its  deli- 
cate limbs,  she  leads  it  by  the  hand,  imtil  reaching  a  certain 
depth,  the  river  washes  and  bears  it  away.  Then,  seating  her- 
self upon  the  bank,  the  mother  listens  to  its  plaintive  cries,  and 
contemplates  its  last  struggles  with  death.  Others  cast  their 
infants  to  ferocious  croco^es,  and  look  on  with  astonishment 
as  these  river  monsters  dispute  their  prey  until  one  of  them  has 
swallowed  it  up !  Childre9,  poor  little  children !  you  to  whom 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  with  so  much  tenderness,  Su/*- 
ftr  them  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  you  whom  he  took  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  plac- 
ing his  sacred  hands  upon  your  head,  this  is  not  the  fate  reserved 
for  you  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

And  wnat  is  ^he  destiny  of  the  old  man  I  As  the  end  of  his 
days  approach,  he  is  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  (Ganges,  or 
some  other  sacred  river.  They  constrain  him  to  drink  abundantiy 
of  its  purifying  water ;  they  cover  his  breast,  his  forehead,  liis 
arms,  with  the  slime  of  the  river,  they  fill  with  it  his  mouth,  his 
eyes,  and  his  ears,  and43efore  his  soul  has  left  his  bpdy,  they  cast 
it  into  ^e  homicidal  waters.  So  dies  the  old  idolater.  How 
d^erent  from  the  death  of  that  Simeon,  who  desired  to  depart  in 
peace,  since  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  God  ! 

In  what  manner  do  these  people  adore  th^ir  horrible  divinities  ? 
Let  us  come  and  assist  at  the  annual  festival  of  Muha  Deo  (the 
great  god).  Here,  some,  after  plunging  iron  hooks  into  their  loins — 
cause  themselves  to  be  swung  in  the  air,  by  means  of  cords 
attached  to  high  see-saws ;  there,  others  run  upon  points,  of  sharp 
iron,  and  give  themselves  mortal  wounds  with  a  knife,  and  aU 
end  the  festival  by  dancing  with  naked  feet  on  burning  coals ! 
Or,  come  to  the  festival  of  Juggemaut:  while  a  great  number  of 
worshippers  with  difficulty  drag  along  the  immense  car  of  the 
horrible  idol,  multitudes  cast  themselves  in  the  road  over  which 
the  murderous  car  is  to  pass,  and  being  crushed  by  its  heavy 
wheels ;  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  torments ! 
Word  of  the  Lord !  resound  throughout  those  distant  countries, 
and  say  to  those  unhappy  nations :  Grod  is  a  spirit,  and  those  that 
worship  hpn,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  / 

But  let  us  approach  the  vast  Archipelago  of  Lower  India,  to 
which  our  missionaries  are  especially  destined !  Alas !  we  shall 
but  encounter  the  same  spectacle,  stained,  perhaps,  with  still  more 
barbarism  and  ferocity.  The  god  adored  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Java,  is  the  crocodile.  The  neighboring  islanders 
regard  it  as  their  father,  and  the  stem  of  their  species.  In  the 
Moluccas  the  inhabitants  appear  to  recognize  a  superior  divinity, 
but  instead  of  serving  mm,  they  worship  the  devil.  Their 
manners  are  grosslv  corrupt ;  adultery  and  ddt>auchery  are  nc^  re- 
garded as  sins^  idle,  false,  troaeherous,  liars,  abandoned  to  all 
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vices*  they  are  terrible  when  ofl^nded,  axid  revenge  themsehree 
only  by  murder. 

In  the  Island  of  fiomeo,  whose  immense  extent  we  poseeas* 
while  possessing  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  it,  there  are  found 
tribes  m  which  no  man  can  marry  without  having  committed  two 
or  three  assassinations.  These  islanders  place  memseives  at  the 
sides  of  the  highways,  covering  themselves  with  branches,  skil* 
fully  di^osed,and  remaining  as  motionless  as  if  fastened  by  deep 
roots  in  the  earth  ;  the  victim  who  thinks  he  sees  only  a  grateful 
diade,  approaches  without  distrust,  and  at  the  instant  he  passes 
by,  these  murderous  trees  spring  up,  cast  themselves  upon  their 
prey  and  destroy  him  ? 

In  Uie  mountains  of  Java  are  cannibals,  who  ascribe  a  principle 
of  love,  a&  they  say,  to  horrors  which  human  language  can 
scarcely  relate.  Is  one  of  their  friends  sick?  The^  call  a 
soothsayer.  Does  he  announce  death  ?  They  kill  the  sick  man : 
coolly  cut  his  body  in  pieces ;  then  the  relatives  divide  it  among 
themselves,  and  devour  this  flesh ! 

Oh,  horrible  scenes  presented  by  the  idolatrous  world !  oh, 
darkness,  which  covers  the  people,  upon  whom  die  Star  in  the 
East  has  not  yet  arisen !  How  lovely  thou  art,  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  how  our  affrighted  eyes  have  need  of  lepose  in  thy  mild 
light !  What,  evangelical  Christians !  Do  you  tnink  that  it  is  not 
necessary  ?  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  come,  each  according  to  your 
means,  to  the  relief  of  so  mUch  misery  ?  Is  this  a  state  of  tnno- 
eence  ?  Are  these  sweet  and  gentle  manners  ?  Is  not  the  evil  suffi- 
ciently great,  or  shall  it  become  still  worse  before  bur  charity  can 
move  ?  Are  better  days  never  to  rise  upon  the  earth  ?  Must 
darkness,  superstition,  cruelty,  brutishness,  despair,  continue  to 
cover,  from  age  to  age,  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe  we  in- 
habit ?  It  is  easy,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  charities,  oif  all  the  tran- 
quillities of  life,  to  say :  it  is  not  necessary.  But,  do  you  not  hear  the 
voice  of  these  victims  which,  from  those  distant  regions,  resounds 
even  to  you  ?  If  you  send  away  this  voice  without  listening  to  it, 
I  declare  to  you,  that  it  will  go  to  accuse  you  before  the  throne  of 
God !  Yes,  all  these  nations,  who  are  sitting  in  the  horrors  of 
superstition,  with  their  horrible  attendants,  arise  and  present  them- 
selves before  you,  as  that  man  of  Macedonia,  who  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  Paul  at  Troas ;  and,  surrounded  by  all  theur  griefs,  they 
beg  you,  they  address  to  you,  as  did  that  Macedonian,  the  urgent 
prayer :  Come  over  and  help  us. 

THE  MEANS. 

"  It  is  true,'*  perhaps  you  may  now  say,  my  dear  hearers ;  "  the 
wants  of  these  {>eople  are  pressing,  but  what  remedy  can  be  offer- 
ed to  so  great  misery  ?  What  means  io  our  possession  sufficient- 
ly powenul  to  change  the  state  of  nations,  and  the  face  of  the 
earth  r 

Yes,  the  evil  is  great,  but  the  reniedy  is  greater  still.  The  evil 
had  ajnsen  from  th^  power  of  darkness,  who  has  involved  our  race 
in  hia  rebeUion ;  but  the  remedy  emanates  from^  the  sovereign 
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God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  is  not  man  who 
comes  to  the  help  of  man ;  it  is  God  who  advances  into  this  arena, 
wherein  such  terrible  battles  are  to  take  place.  You  are  right, 
cJl  the  philosophy  of  man  could  efiect  nothing.  Socrates  and 
Plato,  with  their  admirable  reason,  and  by  the  power  of  their  elo- 
quence, have  not  converted  a  single  village  from  its  vain  idols 
to  the  God  whom  they  knew.  He  who  causes  herbs,  for  the  heal- 
ing of  our  bodies,  to  spring  up  in  the  fields,  cannot  forget  the 
malady  of  our  inunortal  souls. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gtospel  op  Jesus  Christ  among  ali. 
NATIONS,  preceded,  accompanied  and  followed  by  those  things, 
which  it  usually  draws  with  it,  the  founding  Of  numerous  schools, 
the  propagation  of  evangelical  knowledge,  light  and  virtues,  the 
introduction  of  a  peaceful,  active,  social — in  a  word,  of  a  Chris- 
tian domestic  life;  such  are  the  means,  that  God  has  proposed, 
and  for  the  execution  of  which  He^has  given  to  the  world  a  Sa- 
viour ;  He  has  planted,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it,  on  either  side 
of  the  river  of  human  generations,  a  tree  of  hfe,  whose  leaves^  are  for 
me  healing  of  the  nations. 

It  is  many  ages  since  God  began  to  dispose  everything  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work.  He  has  gone  before  us,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  and  nations  no  longer  exist,  until  he  has-al- 
ready  with  a  wise  hand  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  their  salva- 
tion. 

About  two  thousand  years  before  the  great  epoch,  ^Vhich  in  giv-* 
ing  a  Redeemer  to  man,  has  made  all  things  new  here  below,  the 
sciences  and  arts  began  to  spring  up  among  the  people,  ideas  be- 
came more  distinct,  and  they  began  to  classify  them  under  certain 
heads ;  each  nation  was  occupied  in  cultivating  the  wisdom,  the 
industry  that  Providence  seemed  to  have  assigned  for  its  part. 
The  sciences  appear  to  have  found  in  Egypt  and  Bkbylon  the  soil 
^Eivorable  to  then:  development :  the  arts  in  Greece ;  conumerce  in 
Phenicia.  The  knowledge  of  God  reclaimed  his  people^.  It  was 
necessary  that  religion  which,  infinitely  more  than  anything  else, 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  man,  should  have  a  proper  soil  in 
which  to  deposit  its  seeds,  in  which  it  might  increase,  and  in  time 
might  spread  its  branches  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  it  thus 
required  was  granted  it.  €rod  chose  and  called  from  among  the 
nations  a  man  named  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  the  people  from 
whom  should  one  day  spring  the  founder  of  his  everlastmg  king- 
dom. In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  tarth  be  bhssed.  Such  was 
the  motive  of  the  alliance  formed  with  the  son  of  Terah.  Isaac, 
Israel,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  succeeded  Abraham.  The  Israelites 
became  a  powerful  nation,  but  neither  Abraham  nor  Israel  thought 
of  encompassing  the  whole  earth,  nor  of  converting  the  families  of 
dearth.  It  was  not  then  for  immediate  action  that  God  called 
Abraham ;  he  must  have  had  in  view  some  future  institution, 
which  preparing  itself  in  silence,  1  should,  at  the  appointed 
time,  pour  out  upon  the  nations  the  greatness  of  its  benefits.  Gra- 
dually there  was  found  in  the  distant  future,  an  image  at  tot  in- 
distinct, upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  Patriarchs  werse  lastened  with 
"Bspect,  to  which  each  passing  century  added  some  new  feature, 
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which  promised  to  humamty  a  mysterious  benefactor  charged 
with  fulfilling  the  promises  of  eternal  love.  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed had  a  gUmpse  of  it,  and  saluting  it  by  the  name  of  Shiloh,  ex- 
plained that  unto  him  should  the  oatherino  of  the  people  be  ! 

David,  seizing  his  Sacred  harp,  begins  with  a  song  of  grief.  He 
sees  a  just  one  persecuted.  He  speaks  even  of  the  crucifikion.  His 
garments  are  parted  among  his  enemies.  They  cast  lots  upon  his 
vesture.  But  he  ends  in  a  voice  of  praise  and  glory,  announcing 
a  reign  in  which  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  all  the  hundreds  or 
THE  nations,  shall  TtJRNUNTO  THE  LoRD,  and  shall  worship  before  him 
whose  ineffable  griefs  he  beheld.  -  Isaiah,  at  the.  very  period  when 
flie  ten  tribes  were  already  led  away  into  captivity,  when  the  glory 
of  Judah  was  darkened,  when  her  ruin,  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  of  the  temple,  her  exile,  her  dispersion  and  her  great  shame, 
were  already  prepared,  announced  to  her  the  most  brilliant  desti- 
nies: he  sawm  the  future  the  tender  plant  clothed  in  a  dignity 
altogether  new ;  the  Lord  gave  him  for  a  light  to  thu  gentiles, 
to  hthis  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  !  Arise,  he  exclaimed 
to  the  people  of  God,/or  tAe  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

Daniel,  m  the  bosom  of  the  court  of  Babylon,  saw,  m  the  future, 
ihe  fall  of  all  the  power  and  splendor  which  surrounded  him,  and 
discovered  four  kingdoms  which  should* succeed  it,  and  then  give 
place  to  a»o*A^  kingdom,  created  by  the  Kin^  0/ Heaven,  and  estab" 
lished  by  tbe  Son  ^  Man,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.  This  sound  of 
deliverance,  of  salvation  for  all  nations,  pervades  all  our  revela- 
tions like  the  distant  rolling  of  thunder,  whose  sound  increases  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches ;  and  when  the  appointed  time 
arrived — ^when  the  earth  gave  birth  to  her  Saviour— when  the 
^reof  the  nations  appeared,  the  aged  Simeon  exclaimed,  "  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  hefwe  the  face  of 
AU  PEOPLE."  The  son  of  Zacharias  made  the  desert  resound  with 
the  words — all  flesh  ^U  see  the  salvation  of  God.  The  son  of 
Abraham,  and  of  David  himself,  whose  glance  pierced  futurity, 
made  to  the  earth,  divided  between  a  thousand  superstitions,  this 
touching  promise :  There  shall  he  onefold  and  one  shepherd.  And 
finally,  at  the  moment  of  his  ascension,  he  left  to  his  disciples  the 
testament  contained  in  our  text,  upon  which  the  words  we  have 
quoted  are  but  the  commentary :  Go  unto  all  the  world  and  preach 
we  gospel  to  evert  creature. 

Do  you  believe,  my  dear  hearers,  that  a  method,  prepared  so 
many  ageis  beforehand — prepared  by  God  himself,  shall  not  be 
sufiicieiifly  powerful  to  attain  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed  ? 
A.  work  decreed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Father,  for  which  he  has 
formed  a  people  to  himself,  has  raised  up  projects,  has  filled 
Israel  from  age  to  age  with  so  many  mighty  promises,  shall  this 
De  a  work  for  which  there  is  no  method  of  accomplishment  ? 
The  blessing  announced  four  thousand  years  ago  to  the  sons  of 
Terah,  on  the  plains  of  Haran,  shall  it  not  now  spread  over  all  the 
«wt^  ?  .That  which  man  designs,  so  far  as  h6  has  strength,  he 
executes ;  shull  it  not  be  the  same  with  God  ?    When  he  has  gorie 
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forward,  shall  he  tmm  back ;  after  having  spoken,  shall  he  k^ep 
silence?  No;  the  truts  did  not  lie  unto  the  Patriarchs;  thk 
FAITHFUL  does,  not  now  repent  of  that  which  he  then  promised ; 
God  is  not  a  man^  that  he  moxdd  lie  ;  neither  the  Son  of  Man,  that  he 
should  repent ;  hath  h£  said,  and  shall  hjs  not  do  it  ? 

But,  do  you  still  ask,  is  this  way  decreed  of  God  so  many  ages 
in  advance  ?  is  it  really  appropriate  for  the  end  it  was  designed  to 
accompUsh,  and  capable  of  causing  the  abominations  of  the  peo- 
ple to,  disappear  ?  Since  it  is  God  who  established  it,  God 
who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  can  we  doubt  it  ? '  But  let  us  in- 
vestigate and  admire  how  admirable  and  proper  the  means  are  to 
destroy  even  the  principle  of  idolatry,  and  thus  to  pull  up  the  tree 
by  its  roots.  From  whence  has  idolatry  arisen?  Man  bears 
within  him  a  conscience :  this  holy  voice  cries  out  that  he  is 
guilty.  Dreading  an  angry  Judge,  he  seeks  everjnvhere  for  some 
'  support,  for  some  intercessor.  The  angels,  the  stars/ imaginary 
beings,  men,  shall  I  say,  beasts,  trees,  stones  ?  become  to  him  so 
many  secondary  divinities,  so  many  mediators,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  be  reconciled  with  the  supreme  God,  and  be- 
fore whom,  alas  1  the  same  terrors  soon  come  ,to  assail  him. 
Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your  God,  What 
shall  be  done  to  ruin  nrom  their  foundations  all  these  systems  of 
polytheism,  immensely  different, but  all  having  the  same-origin  ? 

Fear  has  given  birth  to  idols;  love  would  re-establish  tha 
throne  of  God  in  the  heart.  It  is  necessary  that  this  consoling 
voice  should  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  man :  **  God  has 
pardoned  thee !  God  has  loved  thee  V*  This  voice  has  been  heard ! 
It  sounded  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  on  Calvary ;  for  eight- 
een hundred  years  it  has  resounded  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  now 
borne  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Son  of  God,  bearing  our  griefs,  expiated  our  sins,  satis^ 
fied  eternal  justice,  reconciled  the  world  unto  his  Father,  uttered 
a  loud  cry  upon  Golgotha,  fulfiUed  all  things,  and  bowed  his  di- 
vine head,  this  astonishing  mystery  was  made  known  to  man — 
God  is  love  !  Nations  of  the  earth !  tremble  no  longer  before 
your  bloody  idols  ?  God  is  love  !  Cease  your  sacrifices !  reject  all 
your  vain  practices !  Despise  all  your  powerless  mediators !  .  That 
which  God  has  already  done,  you  need  no  longer  do.  Jesus,  the 
only  mediator,  has  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  God  has  reconciled 
the  world  unto  Himself  God  is  love  !  At  this  new  voice,  which 
resounds  throughout  the  worid,  the  heart  of  the  people  is  aston- 
ished. My  brethren,  their  fears  are  dissipated;  they  abandon 
their  Gods  of  blood,  and  cast  themselves  with  tears  into  the  arms 
of  God  their  Saviour !  "  Nothing  in  the  whole  Gospel  surprided 
me  so  much,"  said  a  converted  African,  "  as  the  news  that  God  is 
LOVE.  An  inexpressible  joy  then  filled  my  heart,  and  I  broke  my 
idols.**  "  I  have  tried,"  said  a  Hindoo  to  a  worthy  missionary, 
who  had  asked  him  why  he  wished  to  become  a  Christian,  «*  I 
have  tried,  in  all  the  ways  my  countrymen  know,  to. calm  the 
troubles  of  my  heart ;  I  have  bathed  in  the  Ganges ;  I  have  visited 
holy  places ;  I  have  made  presents  to  the  Brahmins;  I  have  re- 
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peated  aU  the  names  of  our  gods ; — ^but  all  this  'has  not  given 
peace  to  my  soul.  Latterly  I  have  learned  that  Jesus  Christ  be- 
came a  man ;  that  he  died  for  us,  his  enemies,  to  take  away  our 
ans.  This  must  be  the  true  way  of  salvation,  and  therewre  I 
would  become  his  disciple." 

Yes,  Lord,  it  is  thy  death  which  must  convert  the  people.  To 
iht  Jew  a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greek  foolishness,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God ;  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  it  has 
not  failed  to  accomplish  this  word  of  thine :  And  I,  %f  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  But  what  were  your- 
selves, my  dear  hearers,  before  the  good  news  of  Christ  was  borne 
to  you^  Decipher  on  the  ancient  monuments  the  names  of  the 
idds  whom  your  fathers  adored,  seek  in  the  -deep  forests  for  the 
bloody  altars  upon  which  your  Druids  immolated  their  victims, 
and  you  will  form  some  idea  of  the  power  of  this  good  news  of 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  to  destroy  the  superstition  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

Nations  of  Europe,  to  what  do  you  owe  the  light  you  enjoy, 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  civilisation,  the  institutions 
of  society,  the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  and  the  many  founda- 
tions which  come  to  the  relief  of  human  misery?  To  what,  if 
not  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  And  why  will  you  not  do  now  for 
other  nations  that  which  was  formerly  done  for  yourselves  ? 

But  does  not  that  which  we  now  see  in  our  midst  sufficiently 
attest  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ  to  convert  idolatrous  hearts  ? 
I  have  seen  the  worldling  converted ;  I  have  seen  the  unbeliever 
convinced ;  I  have  seen  him  who  had  sacrificed  to  criminal  pas* 
sions  become  holy  imto  the  Lord ;  and  it  "v^as  the  cross  of  Christ 
which  effected  these  i]airacles !  Do  you  think,  then,  my  dear 
hearers,  that  the  heart  of  man  may  be  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing it  under  one  zone,  than  under  another  ?  Do  you  beheve 
that  those  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  before  which  these  people 
inrostrate  themselves,  have  chains  more  difiicult  to  break  oy  the 
strength  of  God  than  the  thousaind  idols  of  our  lusts  ?  No  !  ^^ 
fewr  in  which  our  members  have  been  healed  is  accessible  to  all 
nations,  and  its  water  is  powerful  for  all  nations ! 

Think,  then,  my  brethren,  of  your  responsibility,  and  of  the 
fault  of  which  you  are  guilty >  if  you  do  not  give  to  tha  world  the 
powerful  remedy  which  is  found  in  your  hands.  If  a  town  was 
ravaged  by  a  contagious  fever,  how  guilty  would  that  man  be 
who,  possessing  an  infalUble  remedy,  should  refuse  to  make  it 
known  ?  Oh !  3ie  mental  plague  of  the  soul,  which  desolates  ido- 
latrous nations,  is  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  all  the 
plagues  of  the  body.  We  have  in  our  hands  the  means  which 
can  destroy  it,  the  Gospel  of  Christ — and  will  you  refuse  to  bear  it 
to  them  ? 

Crod  has  planted  upon  the  earth  a  tree,  whidi  springing,  said 
the  Saviour,  from  theleast  qf  allseeds,  is  to  shelter  under  its  grateful 
shadow  everything  under  the  heavens.  Christians  of  J^ropel 
why  do  you  arbitrSily  cut  off  its  branches  ?  why  do  you  permit 
^^^  to  cover  only  your  own  dwellings,  and  why  dq  you  hinder 
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them  from  spreading  over  the  most  remote  nations  ?  God  has  de- 
creed a  temple  to  be  raised  in  the  earth,  and  from  the  beginning 
has  traced  its  design  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  hold  within 
its  enclosure  all  the  tribes  of  earth — ^who  has  given  you  a  right  to 
contract  its  borders,  and  to  narrow  the  curtains  of  its  habitations  f 
The  Son  of  God  has  given  up  his  life  for  the  fulfilment  of  ^s 
counsel,  and  you,  by  your  indifierence,  oppose  it  as  much  as  in 
you  lies ;  you  render  useless  the  blood  of  tne  Son  of  God,  and  you 
lose  those  for  whom  Christ  had  died.  What,  are  not  the  nations  of 
Asia,  of  Africa,  of  America — ^are  they  not  those  families  of  ths 
EARTH,  who  were  to  be  blessed  in  the  posterity  of  Abraham  7  Chris- 
tian souls !  vou  are  now  the  depositories  of  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions, and  if  you  bury  it  in  the  earth,  instead  of  trafficking  with  it, 
you  will  hear,  in  the  day  of  God,  these  words.  Cast  the  unfaithful 
setvant  into  outer  darkness.  These  unhappy  nations  think  not 
as  you  do.  With  loud  cries  they  demand  of  you  this  remedy. 
'"  For  a  long  time,"  said  a  Hindoo  to  the  European  Christians, 
"  for  a  long  time  you  have  had  this  glorious  book,  this  book  of 
the  nations;  for  inany  ages  you  have  known  its  truth,  it  has  made 
you  free :  it  has  given  you  peace ;  and  for  us  ?— you  have  left  us 
to  languish  in  the  dadbiess,  in  the  slavery  of  superstition,  of  sin 
and  of  death."  "  Woe  is  me,''  exclaimed  the  first  missionary 
among  the  heathen,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  we  ought  also  to  repeat 
it  after  him,  **  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 

THE  SUCCESS. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  the  wosk  of  publishing  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  world,  is  the  great  work  designed  of  God.  "  But,^  per- 
haps some  one  may  say,  *'  why  may  not  even  the  greatness  of  Uie 
misery  of  the  heathen  discourage  us  ?  What  hope  can  we  enter- 
tain of  changing  all  this  ?  What  a  multitude  of  obstacles  ?  It  is 
an  impracticable  thing." 

We  will  begin,  my  brethren,  by  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  say.  Yes,  there  are  and  there  will  ever  be  a  mul- 
titude of  obstacles  We  shall  find  some  nations  who  will  appear 
resolutely  attached  to  their  superstitions ;  we  shall  encounter  some 
who,  bearing  the  name  of  Christifuis,  will,  through  difi*erent  mo- 
tives, oppose  this  admirable  work ;  we  shall  sometimes,  perhaps, 
be  deceived  in  our  missionaries,  who  will  not  always  be  equal 
to  the  work;  and  other  obstacles  still  will  accumulate,  nnu 
though  those  obstacles  should  rise  as  high  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  we  oug^t  not  for  an  instant  to  hesitate ;  for,  not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  our  business  is  still  with  the 
Work  of  God,  with  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  What  good  en- 
terprise is  there  on  earth  in  which  obstacles  are  not  found  ?  What 
one  is  there,  which  would  ever  be  accomplished,  did  we  aHow 
ourselves  to  be  thus  discouraged  ? 

What  should  we  have  become,  the  nations  of  Europe,  if  the 
missionary  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  lost  all  hope  when  he  saw  himself 
in  the  first  European  city  to  which  he  carried  the  Gospel,  seized, 
dragged  before-the  magistrates,  cast  into  prison,  and  his  feet  put 
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into  the  stocks  ?  And  when,  in  the  second  city  to  which  he  came, 
he  raised  against  himself  such  a  terrible  tumult  that  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  set  him  without  the  walls  by  night,  what  would 
have  become  of  us,  if,  frightened  by  these  obstacles,  he  had  end- 
ed his  mission,  had  quitted  Europe,  and  returned  to  Asiti  ?  Igno- 
rant and  barbarous,  we  should  nave  still  continued  to  sacnfice 
in  our  forests  human  victims  to  bloody  divinities  !  But  he  feared 
no  obstacle;  he  advanced  intrepidly  on  his  way;  preached  at 
Athens  ike  unknown  Ghdy  leaving  to  all  ages  an  example  of  cour- 
age, which  ought  for  ever  to  animate  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Let  not  obstacles,  then,  discourage  us„  but  let  them  rather 
redouble  our  zeal !  When  the  pilot  finds  himself  on  a  stormy  sea, 
he  does  not  allow  the  bellowing  waves  which  beat  on  all  sides 
of  his  vessel,  to  check  his  course ;  but  he  looks  at  the  compass, 
and  hording  with  a  firm  hand  to  the  helm,  he  ploughs  the  furious 
waves  and  stretches  for  port.  My  brethren,  the  compass  to  which 
you  should  look  is  the  Word  of  God ;  there  are  the  promises  of 
God,  God  himself,  who  is  true,  and  who  will  not  fau  you^ook 
toplim  and  go  forward.  He  knows  that  he  gave  a  difficult  order, 
and  that  th©  <5ourage  of  his  disciples  would  often  waver.  He 
who  said  to  them  m  my  text,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;''*  likewise  said  to  them  immediately  be- 
fore, "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;'*  and 
inunediately  after, "  Lo !  f  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
OF  THE  woRU)."  Thcsc  two  sayiugs  are  as  two  columns  which 
snpport,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  work  to  which  we  call 
yon.  Fear  not!  let  not]  your  courage  ifolter  for  a  moment! 
Friends  of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  upon  the  earth  f 
preachers  of  rigliteousness  to  the  distant  races  of  Shem  and  Ham ! 
It  is  not  your  strength,  hviithe  power  of  Christ  which  is  to  accom- 
plish all  this.  You  fight  under  the  standard  of  a  master  to  whom 
ALL  POWER  has  been  given  in  heaven  and  in  eardi !  He  holds  in 
his  hands  the  hearts  of  all  kings  and  people,  and  firom  the  stones 
&emselves,  he  can  if  he  will  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ! 
Fear  not !  "  He  is  always  with  you,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world** 
It  is  his  woi*  and  not  yours  that  you  are  to  accomplish,  and  he 
is  himself  there  to  perform  his  work.  O,  thou  afflictedy  tossed  luith 
tempest,  fear  nothing  !  says  the  Lord.  Behold  they  shall  surely  gather 
together  butnofbyme;  whosoever  shall  gather  together  against  thee  shaH 
fail  for  thy  sake.    No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper. 

So,  my  brethren,  even  when  we  cannot  see  the  least  success, 
we  ought  to  walk  by  faith.  But  is  it  thus  ?  No,  the  voice  of  re-  • 
joidng  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous :  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly  /  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud, 
Widas  the  doves  to  their  windows?  Thy  Church,  oh  Lord, shall  suck 
the  mUk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  suds  the  breast  of  kings! 

Never,  since  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity  upon  earth, 
has  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  been  crowned  with  such  success : 
this  woil  is  accomplished  from  the  ice  of  one  pole  to  the  ice  of 
the  other,  and  the  sun  in  his  whole  course  does  not  cease  to  shine 
i^on  it    Iif  the  utmost  limits  of  the  north,  Greenland  has  seen 
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barbarism  and  the  vices  of  savage  life  fly,  and  the  icy  desert  bios- 
sam  Wee  the  rose^  A  little  lower,  in  Labrador,  four.  Christian  sta- 
tions are  gradually  gathering  around  them  these  wandering  sav- 
ages, and  transforming  them  into  children  of  God  and  civilized 
tribes.  "  One  has  only  to  see  an  Esquimaux,"  said  a  venerable 
Missionary  to  us  who  had  labored  thirty  years  in  these  ungenial  cli- 
mates, "  to  discover  in  the  peace. and  love  ^hich  shine  in  all  his 
features,  or  in  his  stem  ana  ferocious  glance,  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  a  Christian."  Let  us  descend  to  the  islands  and  towards  the 
continent  of  the  West  Indies,  everywhere  the  unhappy  negro 
slaves  are  called  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Grospel  ?  We  have 
seen  in  the  house  of  our  colonists  at  Paramaribo,  tne  negress  con- 
verted by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  display  all  the  Chnstia4  vir- 
tues, ana  act  as  a  mother  to  the  children  of  her  masters.  Do  the 
miracles  ofOtaheite  and  the  neighboring  isles  salute  us  ?  Otaheite 
become  a  Christian  church,  a  Christian  state;  Otaheite,  where 
horrible  debaucheries  and  human  sacrifices  have  ceased ;  Otaheite 
filled  with  the  Word  of  God,  an  object  of  astonishment  to  naviga- 
tors ;*  a  habitation  of  light,  from  which  are  constantly. sent  forth 
a  number  of  native  preachers,  to  bear  to  other  isles  the  benefits  of 
the  Gospe^;  Otaheite,  whose  king,  now  deceased,  gave  to  a  Euro- 
pean seaman,  in  place  of  any  other  present,  a  New  Testament  in. 
the  Otaheitan  tongue.  Shall  we  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  few 
years  ago  covered  with  darkness  ?  We  shall  hear  there,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  a  public  crier  passing  through  the  villages,  saying : 
"  Inhabitants !  cease  from  your  labors ;  the  Lord's  day  approaches," 
Schools  are  multiphed ;  polygamy  is  abolished ;  children  are  no 
longer  destroyed."  "  This,"  said  a  father,  carrying  a  bamboo  GReA 
with  oil,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Missions,  **  this  is  for  my  child ! 
if  the  Missionaries  had  not  come,  my  child  had  lost  its  life  like 
many  others  ?"  And  the  powerful  queen,  Keopulani,  raising  her- 
self on  her  dying  couch,  found  strength  to  say  to  the  chiefs  who 
surrounded  her :  **  The  Word  of  God  is  a  true 'Word !  I  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  the  gods  of  Hawai :  they  are  ^11  false  gods ;  but 
1  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  given  myself  to  Him !" 

Do  we  reach  even  New  Zealand  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Gospel  has 
not  yet  obtained  there  such  glorious  victories ;  but  it  has  already 
commenced  to  soften  the  cannibal  inhabitants.  The  chief  Banght 
has  forsaken  his  god  Atna,  invisible  eater  of  men;  for  he, has 
found  Christ,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  is 
great  fight  within  me." 

Traversing  the  vast  ocean,  passing  beyond  South  America*, 
upon  which  still  rests  darkness,  let  us  greet  the  southern  part  of 
the  African  continent.  A  continually  increasing  number  of  truly 
Christian  and  civilized  communities  are  formed  and  are  still  forming 
among  the  Hottentots,  the  savage  Bushmen,  the  Caffires,  the  Na- 
maquas  and  other  tribes.    The  stupid  Hottentot,  emancipated  by 

*  See  amos^  others  the  despatch  addressed  to  his  excellency,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Manne  of  France,  by  M.  Duperrey,  Lieutenant,  commanding  H. 
M.  corvette  the  Co^uHUf  in  the  Mmiteitr  of  the  Ist  of  ^rll,  1824. 
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the  Gospel,  builds  asylums  in  which  are  received  his  poor,  his  in- 
firm, his  aged ;  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  are  spreading  in  these 
countries,  over  which  the  philosophy  of  ages  had  pronounced  its 
powerless  curse.  Upon  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  some  colo- 
nies of  free  negroes  present  miracles  of  humility,  of  faith,  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  along  with  order  and  industry,  and  the  Children  of  the 
huming  sands  include  all  Christianity  in  their  touching  summary : 
"  Bad  heart,  ver3r  bad ;  but  Saviour  good,  very  good." 

Some  Swiss  missionaries  are  found  on  the  frontiers  of  inaccessi- 
hle  Abyssinia,  and  one  of  them,  whom  we  have  the  happiness  to 
know,  saw  before  he  had  crossed  its  Umits,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential Ahyssinians  converted  to  true  Christianity..  Cairo,  ancient 
Alexandria,  echo  to  the  steps  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Greek,  who  is  awakening,  will  awake,  we  trust,  a  Clxrisdan ; 
Thessalonica  already  renews  the  spectacle  she  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  missionary  Paul.  Children,  young  men,  old  men,  a 
great  number  of  Greek  priests,  all  ask  with  eagerness  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  modern  Greek ;  and  a  poor  gardener,  who  lived  only 
by  the  produce  of  his  little  garden,  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the 
Missionary  a  basket  of  fruit,  all  his  wealth,  asking  hi  exchange  the 
GoM)el  of  Christ. 

The  ancient  and  fallen  churches  of  the  East  begin  to  stir  and 
to  awaken.  The  sons  of  the  New  World  hasten  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  to  preach  Christ  crucified  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. Thfe  New  Testament  is  liberally  scattered  among  the  dis- 
persed Churches  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  even  in  the  midst  of  4;he 
ruins  of  Aleppo ;  a  confused  sound,  as  of  a  corpse  that  gathers 
together  its  bones,  is  heard  throughout  these  countries.  Some 
American  families,  protected  by  the  Muscovite  standard,  have 
gathered  in  crowds  upon  the  soil  of  their  ancient  country,  from 
which  have  fled  the  subjects  of  the  Crescent.  Islamism,  whose 
downfall  is  announced  by  more  than  one  event,  and  one  prophecy, 
begins  to  receive  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene.  The  Kurds,  the 
Calmucks,  the  Burgates  aslt  for  Missionaries,  and  receive  them. 
At  Ceylon  more  Ihan  ten  thousand  children  are  found  in  schools. 
The  ancient  priests  of  Buddha  announce  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  they  are  seen  in  numerous  groups,  advancing  towards  the 
baptismal  font,  clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  habits ;  then  casting 
them  aside  and  confessing  Jesus.  The  high  priest,  Nadasis,  who 
had  built  sixty  pagan  temples,  and  who  maintained  three  hundred 
and  fifty  priests,  is  converted  to  the  Gospel— employs  all  his  in- 
fluence to  spread  it,  and  repUes  to  those  who  ask  him  what  he 
thmks  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  The  religion  of  Buddha 
is  the  Ught ;  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sun.'*  The 
Burman  Empire,  object  of  the  most  admirable  devotion,  begins  to 
receive  the  rays  of  the  siin  of  righteousness.  The  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  the  Golden  City,  and  before  the  eolden  face 
of  the  King.  They  are  cast  into  dungeons ;  they  see  themselves 
robbed  of  dear  companions,*  but  they  remahi  firm  in  the  faith ; 

♦  We  refer  {Murticularly  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Judson,  whose  xaemoiw 
Wt  been  publifhed:  in  America.  o 
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soon  they  elevate  with  more  boldness  than  ever,  the  standard  of 
Christ,  and  "  hail,**  say  they,  "  the  period  not  fer  distant,  when, 
like  the  Otaheitan,  the  Birman  shall  break  the  chains  of  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry,  and  shall  join  those  nations  who  adore  the  one 
true  and  living  God.*'  But  let  us  direct  our  step  towards  India, 
whose  horrors  we  have  described ;  they  are  not  yet  converted 
like  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  south  of  Africa ; 
but  already  on  all  sides  these  countries  begin  to  open  to  the 
Gospel ;  say  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Low  Countries,  "  we 
now  hear  of  young  girls  at  Chinsurah,  in  Bengal,  seated  under 
trees,  sheltered  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  reading  aloud 
from  the  Bible,  and  relating  to  each  other  some  of  the  extracts  of 
our  sacred  books.  Wives,  m  place  of  being  only  miserable  slaves, 
sometimes  contribute  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  husbands, 
often  teaching  them  to  read,  after  having  learned  to  do  so  them- 
selves, and  both  coming  to  offer  themselves  to  the  missionaries  as 
instructors  of  the  rising  generation.  The  poor  children,  instead 
of  being  thrown  to  the  crocodiles,  are  received  into  an  infinite 
number  of  schools.  A  little  girl  of  nine  years,  bom  in  Europe, 
restricted  her  food,  in  order,  to  contribute  towards  procuring  the 
benefits  of  instruction  for  children  of  her  own  age !  **  We  can- 
not describe,"  continue  the  respected  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken^ 
•*  the  progress  that  Christianity  is  making  in  these  countries !  Oh ! 
if  the  women  of  the  Low  Countries  could,  through  love  to  the 
Saviour,  take  to  heart  the  salvation  of  their  sisters  in  Bengal ! 
We  who  arejhere,  cannot  cease  to  supplicate^our  friends  in  Christ  to 
come  to  our  aid  by  missionaries,  by  prayers  and  by  contributicms.** 
And  what  touching  scenes  are  laid  open  to  us  in  India !  Here 
we  see  a  Brahmin  who  has  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence: 
when  he  passes  through  the  streets,  the  richest  Hindoos  cast  them- 
selves at  his  feet  in  adoration.  This  mysterious  personage  wears 
a  necklace  of  serpents*  bones ;  he  seems  no  longer  to  have  any- 
thing in  common  wi^h  humanity,  and  believes  himself  a  god.  But 
a  Christian  work,  in  the  Bengalese  tongue,  causes  light  to  shine 
through  the  barriers  whose  perpetual  sUence  surrounds  him :  his 
eyes  are  opened :  he  casts  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
renounces  his  caste,  receives  baptism,  and  becomes  an  humble 
disciple  of  the  Saviour.  Here  I  see  a  man,  for  a  long  period  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  singers,  who  repeated  heinous  hymns  in  idol 
temples ;  now  I  hear  him  in  a  Christian  temple,  a  minister  of 
Chtist,  conducting  with  tears  the  song  of  thanksgiving  of  the  dis- 
ciples who  are  about  to  partake  with  him  of  the  supper  of  the 
Lord.  There  I  discover  an  aged  Hindoo,  who  for  a  long  period 
of  his  life  submitted  blindly  to  his  priests,  and  who  at  six  several 
times  has  yielded  to  the  torture  of  swinging  in  the  air.  Now  he 
has  become  a  Christian  and  his  death  approaches.  The  horrible 
thought  of  having  to  pass  through  the  bodies  of  sixty  millions  of 
animals  before  again  becoming  a  man,  does  not  trouble  his  soul 
at  this  solemn  moment  Old  things  are  passed  away.  A  missionary 
visits  his  death-bed ;  he  asks  him  if,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffeiinjgs, 
he  still  feels  the  presence  of  his  Saviour ;  and  the  old  man  pkeiDg 
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his  hand  upon  his  hreastsays :  **Heis  here,  he  is  here,  I  feel  that  he 
is  here  r* 

Let  us  likewise  come,  my  brethren,  to  Java  and  the  neighboring 
islands,  submitting  to  our  august  and  beloved  sovereign,  and  on 
which  our  missionaries  are  laboring  at  eleven*^  stations.  In  the 
voyages  made  by  our  missionaries,  multitudes  press  around  them« 
desirmg  the  words  of  the  good  news  of  Christ,  like  a  thirsty  soil 
awaiting  the  rain  from  heaven.  Heathen  princes  themselves 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Missions;  others  call  upon 
the  missionaries  to  establish  a  Christian  school  in  their  island. 
Temples  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  evil  spirit  are  destroyed; 
the  eagerness  of  these  islanders  for  the  Word  of  God  is  such,  that 
the  missionaries,  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sacred 
books,  are  obliged  to  distribute  leaf  by  leaf,  fragments  of  their 
own  Bibles ;  the  grace  of  God  works  in  their  hearts,  everjrwhere 
they  are  asking  for  instruction,  and  the  melioration  of  manners, 
and  industry  among  these  people,  furnish  striking  proof  of  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  truth.  We  will  show  you  a  Chi- 
nese widow,  long  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  who  having  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  our  islands,  fell  asleep  shortly  after  in  the  Lord : 
<*  No,  I  fear  nothing  more,"  said  she,  on  her  death-bed,  to  the  wife 
of  one  of  our  oldest  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies,  *<  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death  itself,  ioxiknow  in  whom  I  have  believed^  and  my  Sa- 
viour is  powerful  to  forgive  all  my  sins  !•*  The  very  nifht  of  her 
departure  she  said :  <<  Now  I  feel  that  God  is  reconciled  with  me, 
and  his  peace  is  difused  throughout  my  souL"  Shortly  after,  ccdl- 
ing  to  me  persons  who  watched  near  her  bedside,  slie  said: 
"  Now  you  may  go  to  sleep,  for  I  shall  soon  go  to  rest."  Then 
she  slept  sweetly  in  Jesus. 

How  can  we  better  complete  our  survey  than  by  ffreeting  China 
herself,  who  believes  herself  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  God,  but 
whom  the  Word  of  the  Lord  has  already  begun  to  shake  I  Our 
missionaries  of  the  Eastem  Archipelago,  in  the  advanced  posts  of 
Christianity,  are  in  the  presence  of  this  dreaded  enemy :  the  Word 
of  God  translated  into  Chinese,  is  hberally  scattered  wherever  it 
can  find  access.  One  of  our  missionaries,  whose  hand  we  have 
more  than  once  clasped  with  fraternal  pressure,"*  is  unwearied  in 
distributing  it  upon  the  Chinese  vessels  and  upon  all  those  that 
can  penetrate  our  courts.  Alreadv  Keutenching,  a  Chinese  convert- 
ed by  his  countryman  Leangafa,  has  made  the  shores  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  resound  with  this  touching  confession :  *<  My  brother 
said  to  me ;  man,  though  his  sins  are  as  weighty  as  great  mountains, 
if  he  sincerely  repent  and  trust  in  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
shall  obtain  complete  deliverance  from  his  sins  and  the  blessing 
of  eternal  life  ! — ^1  opened  my  heart ;  I  believed ;  I  received  bap- 
tism, asking  the  Holy  Spirit  to  implant  within  my  heart  the  root  of 
holiness!" 

Thus  the  pretended  everlasting  bulwarks  begin  to  tremble. 
Thus  a//^^  Degins  to  see  the  salvation  of  6od,  Thus  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  His 


*  M.  Gutzlaff. 
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Anointed  begins  to  fill  the  earth.  0  God !  of  a  troth  thGU  host  iei 
up  thine  ensign  for  the  nations  ! 

Now,  my  brethren,  we  come  to  solicit  you,  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Savionr,  henceforth  to  take  a  lively  and  sincere  interest  in  the 
great  and  admirable  work  of  Evangelical  missions  among  the 
heathen.  Nations  of  Europe !  We  have  long  enough,  through  our 
avarice  and  licentiousness,  borne  misery,  debauchery,  discord,  and 
slavery  to  distant  nations.  Boast  of  your  civilisation,  people  of  Eu- 
rope !  and  these  nations  will  reply,  by  presenting  to  you  your  errors, 
your  depravity  and  your  crimes !  Such  are  the  influences,  which 
for  ages  have  issued  from  a  corrupt  Christianity.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  these  people,  my  brethren  ;  we  have  many  faults  to  expi- 
ate. Our  fathers  have  left  us  a  debt  which  we  must  discharge : 
new  counting-houses  must  be  erected  upon  all  the  shores  of  India, 
peopled  with  new  merchants,  circulating  new  treasures. 

Europe,  my  brethren,  is  like  a  vdcauo  which  often  keeps 
silence  without,  because  it  is  stirring  up  within  its  destructive 
fires;  but  at  certain  periods  it  casts  forth  its  flames  and  its  burn- 
ing lava.  Europe  cannot  contain  all  the  life  that  is  enclosed  within 
her.  Three  periods  in  modern  times  have  abready  succeeded 
each  other,  in  which  she  has  cast  her  power  without  Once  stir- 
red by  a  warlike  spirit  influenced  by  religious  fanaticism,  she 
placed  herself  in  arms  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  to  seek  by 
fire  and  sword,  the  conquest  of  the  land  once  sanctified  by  th^ 
steps  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Later,  a  spirit  of  discovery  spread 
along  all  the  European  shores ;  vessels  followed  vessels,  Europe 
crossed  the  seas  and  discovered  with  astonishment  a  new  World, 
peopled  by  inhabitants  of  Whose  bding  she  had  until  now  been 
Ignorant.  At  a  still  later  period,  when  her  discoveries  were  se- 
cured, a  mercantile  spuit  seized  the  same  nations ;  they  cruised 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  everywhere  established  their  counting- 
houses.  ^ 

Now,  my  brethren,  a  new  period  commences.  Europe,  in  peace, 
has  a  new  necessity  for  carrying  her  strength  without.  Let  the 
spirit  of  discovery  continue,  let  mercantile  relations  be  multiplied. 
It  is  well ;  but  meanwhile  there  are  new  enterprises  to  be  formed 
with  which  it  is  our  business  to  be  informed.  All  the  evangelical 
nations  of  Europe  feel  religious  activity  kindling  within  their  bo- 
soms. This  period  must  be  marked  by  a  new  character  and  by  a 
more  noble  zeal  than  all  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Let  us 
bear  to  the  nations  who  are  our  brettoen,  sprung  from  the  same 
blood  with  us,  and  redeemed  also  by  the  same  blood,  let  us  carry 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  civilisation,  the  Christian  virtues, 
private  and  public  peace,  peace  on  earth,  eternal  peace ! 

Christians !  think  of  those  who  have  borne  Christianity  to  you  ! 
Think  that  if  Amand,  Elige,  Wilfried,  Ewald,*  and  many  others, 
had  been  so  indifferent,  neitiier  you  nor  your  fathers  would  ever 

*  jSmandus  spread  the  Gospel  in  Flanders  about  the  year  635.  EUztm^ 
in  Friseland  and  Flanders,  about  the  year  640.  WUfried  preached  also  in 
Frise  about  the  year  680.  WOlArod  and  Ewaid  came  from  England, 
preaching  in  Friseland,  at  Utrecht,  about  the  year  690,  ^ 
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have  become  Christians.  You  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those 
ministers  of  the  GrOspeU  who  first  bore  into  these  countries  the 
news  pf  salvation :  pay  it  to  their  successors !  And  if  these  gene- 
reus  men  were  so  devoted  in  diffiising  the  light,  which  the  errors 
<rf  men  had  already  begun  to  obscure,  what  zeal  ought  not  you  to 
manifest,  now  that  God  has  placed  it  in  your  hands  in  its  primi- 
tive splendor  ? 

Evangelical  Christians !  Has  not  the  Lord  transmitted  the  Gos- 
pel to  you  in  all  its  purity  ?  It  is  not  without  design  that  God  has 
given  the  empire  of  the  seas  to  evangelical  nations.  Remember 
diose  Missionaries  of  the  truth  whom  the  Lord  raised  up,  three 
centuries  ago,  in  the  midst  of  slumbenng  Europe,  and  send  to 
others  the  blessings  they  have  borne  you.* 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put 
it  under  a  huskd^  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  and  it  givM  light  unto  all  that 
are  in  the  house,  that  is,  in  the  world. 

Christians  of  the  Low  Countries !  show  yourselves  worthy  of  your 
ancestors !  To  them  it  was  given  to  form  the  first  evangelical 
IGssions  !  It  is  nearly  three  centuries  since,  when  they  hcul  but 
just  broken  a  douUe  yoke  and  formed  themselves  into  a  nation, 
under  the  glorious  standard  of  Orange,  that  they  proposed  to  pro- 
pagate in  the  Indies  at  the  same  tune  with  theur  commerce,  the 
glmy  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were  some  pastors  who,  renouncing 
idl  temporal  advantages,  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Java,  Ceylon 
and  other  countries.  A  Mission  Institute  was  founded  in  that  city 
cX.  the  northern  provinces,  celebrated  bjr  her  magnanimous  de- 
fence.f  What !  tny  brethren,  have  the  times  so  changed  ?  The 
standard  of  Orange  is  always  the  same ;  as  it  has  not  ceased  to  be 
that  of  true  glorjr,  so  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  that  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  cover  with  its  powerful  and  protecting  shade  the  generous 
efforts  of  all  who  labor  to  spread  among  the  nations  the  blessings 
of  Jesus  Christ !  Christians  of  the  Low  Countries  I  hear  the  voice 
of  your  countrymen  in  the  Indies  who  yet  worship  idols  ! 

All  evangelical  nations  now  rival  each  other  in  zeal.  Opulent 
England  consecrates  to  the  Lord  the  tenth  of  her  increase,  ti^e 
speed  of  her  navy,  and  the  influence  of  her  power. 

Reformed  France,  issuing  from  her  mourning,  her  long  poverty, 
from  her  protracted  trials,  bears  onward  with  joy  the  first  fruits  of 
ih&  new  ufe  which  animated  her.t  Switzerland  listens  from  the 
bosom  of  her  mountains,  and  though  distant  from  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  hears  the  plaintive  cries  its  waves  waft  to  us.  Old  Grer- 
many,  always  faitnful,  when  the  words  light,  truth,  humanity,  are 
sounded,  gives  her  sons  and  daughters  in  abundance,  and  makes 

«  This  sermon  was  preached  the  30th  Oetober,  that,  is  on  the  evening 
<^  the  anoiversary  of  the  Reformation, 
t  Leyden,    See  the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the 

Siopa^tion  of  the  Gospel,  since  the  year  1602,  in  the  islands  of  Ceylon, 
ava,  Foimosa,  Amboyna,  etc.,  in  the  Jowmal  of  Evangelical  Misnom  of 
Paris,  first  year,  page  289. 

t  The  first  three  Reformed  French  missionaries  d^arted  from  Paris  in 
th«  snmmer  of  1829  for  the  south  of  Africa. 
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them  slaves  unto  slaves,  in  order  to  convert  them  to  Christ 
America,  yomigest  in  the  ranks  of  nations,  springs  up  with  the 
ardor  of  youth,  and  carries  the  breath  of  a  new  respiration  to  the 
languishing  countries  of  Asia,  the  primitive  source  of  life,  and  ^e 
mother  of  nations.  The  love  of  Christ  now  embraces  the  nations ; 
all  evangelical  communions  stretch  out  their  hands  from  the  four 
.quarters  of  the  world,  and  march  to  the  same  battle  under  the 
same  standard.  Christians  of  the  Low  Countries!  let  this  uni- 
versal movement  arouse  us !  We  were  formerly  the  first,  be  so 
still  at  the  present  hour.  Let  us  rally  around  those  noble  men, 
who  have  founded  in  our  country  the  best  institutions  that  grace 
it,  and  let  that  comprehensive  chanty,  which  is  the  token  of  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  our  nation,  enlarge  all  hearts. 

**  But,"  you  will  perhaps  say, ,"  we  cannot  go,  we  have  our 
business,  our  relations."  True,  my  brethren,  but  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  go ;  here  are  those  that  would  go.  Eleven  young  mission- 
aries* await  upon  your  shores  for  your  offerings,  that  they  may  go, 
in  the  name  of  Uod,  taking  nothing  of  the  Cre^vtiles,  and  carrv  the  glad 
tidings  to  those  who  know  it  not.  Give,  then,  my  brethren,  give 
abundantly  !  Let  each  give  according  to  his  means.  Give !  all 
that  you  possess  is  from  the  Lord.  He  is  it  who  has  given  it  to 
you ;  He  asks  of  you  only  a  small  portion  of  that  wmch  is  fiis. 
Give!  Think  of  the  incomprehensible  and  eternal  treasures 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  have  become  your  portion,  and  give 
him  in  exchange  your  silver  and  your  gold. 

Do  not  listen  to  that  secret  voice  of  your  heart  which  counsels 
you  to  diminish  your  contribution,  and  do  not  lying  to  the  Lord's 
altar  worthless  copper  instead  of  sUver  and  gold.  Give  me  to  drink, 
said  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  Qie  side  of  the  well. 
Give  me  to  drink  /  he  still  says  to  each  one  of  you  by  the  mouth 
of  those  who  languish  and  die  for  the  want  of  that  toater  which 
whosoever  drinketh  of  it  shall  never  thirst  /  Give !  but  above  all  brin^ 
to  this  work  the  contributions  of  your  prayers :  nothing  can  ever 
be  effected  in  the  Pagan  world  without  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
Pray,  then,  that  God  will  ^end  the  great,  the  only  missionary. 
His  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  change  the  parched  ground  into  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  into  springs  of  toater. 

But  I  must  pause,  in  conclusion,  and  ask  if  I  am  not  myself  a 
missionary,  and  if  there  are  not  in  this  assembly  some  souls  to 
whom  I  ought  to  announce  the  good  tidings  from  heaven  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  them.  Listen,  my  brethren,  to  a  prophecy 
of  the  Lord,  and  tremble :  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  toest, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out.  1  am 
seized  with  fear  while  contemplating  these  words ;  seeing  how 
they  have  been  fulfilled  to  Israel,  I  tremble  lest  they  maybe  a£[ain 
accomplished  in  us  I  Oh !  you  "who  have  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Grod,  have  you  understood,  have 
you  believed  the  good  news,  published  through  the  world,  as 

*  They  have  since  gone  forth,  hut  others  tm  piep«ring  to  follow  them. 
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they  are  understood  and  believed  by  those  blessed  souls  m  our 
days,  who  have  been  called  from^  the  east  and  the  west  ?  Alas ! 
I  fe^  that  the  constant  repetition  has  only  hardened  your  hearts ! 
I  come  to  you  now  as  if  1  were  a  missionary,  arriving  for  the  first 
time  in  a  country  where  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  never  beep 
^eard.  Listen,  sinful  and  guilty  souls,  to  the  great  and  heaven- 
descended  news  I  bear,  God  saves  the  world :  he  makes  peace 
with  his  peoj)le :  he  opens  the  gates  of  his  grace  and  his  glorjr. 
Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  which  has  been  testified  m 
due  time.  Listen  to  this  testimony  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  you 
had  heard  it,  and  seek  to  understand  and  believe  it.  Yes !  eight- 
een centuries  ago,  oh  sonl  that  believest  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour,  thy  ransom  was  paid.  Already  has  thy  debt  to 
Crod  been  discharged,  and  discharged  €it  an  immense  price,  at  the 
price  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  that  moment  when  Christ 
said  upon  the  cross :  It  is  finished/  the  salvation  of  all  the  children 
of  Groa,  who  have  "^been,  who  are  and  who  will  be  upon  earUi, 
from  every  people,  every  tongue,  every  tribe,  was  finished,  wad 

Eerfocted,  as  he  said  those  "^rords.  Christ  is  now  the  ransom  for  all  : 
e  is  the  ransom  of  Europe;  he  is  the  ransom  of  Asia ;  he  is.  the 
ransom  of  the  distant  isles ;  he  is  the  ransom  of  the  world ;  he  is 
thy  ransom,  oh  soul  that  believest  in  the  Son  of  Gpd !  He  who 
is  the  salvation  of  the  universe  is  mighty  for  thy  salvation.  He 
whom  the  Hindoo,  the  savage  of  Labrador,  the  negro  of  Africa, 
the  islander  of  Tahiti,  joyfully  proclaim  as  their  Saviour,  is  Uiy  Sa- 
viour, by  the  same  title  as  theirs :  For  as  in  Adam  aU  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  There  is  therrfcre  now  fU)  condemnation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Oh !  what  glorious  tidings !  Shall  we  say  it  to  others  without 
repeating  it  to  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  scatter  far  from  us  the  pre^ 
clous  gold  of  jGeuth,  and  shall  we  ourselves  remain  empty  and 
poof  ?  I^all  we  open  to  others  the  gates  of  glory,  and  shut  thenl 
against  ourselves,  **  without  entering  in .'"  Let  us  beUe  ve  unto  sal- 
vation ;  let  us  believe  it  for  ourselves ;  "  Let  us  bring  fortli  fruit  fbir 
repentance.'*  "  Let  us  become  the  children  of  God  !"  let  us  become 
**  new  creatures ;"  and  may  the  celestial  spirit,  which  makes  "  the 
solitary  place  to  blossom  and  flourish  like  the  rose,"  vivify  our  own 
hearts  and  cause  us  to  "  bring  fdrth  fruit  unto  God." 

Lord !  Has  this  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which  I  would  carry  to 
the  heathen,  been  received  and  believed  in  my  own  soul  ?  Re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins,  which  I  would  proclaim  to  distant 
races,  have  they  been  preached  in  my  own  house  ?  And  has  thy 
kingdom,  which  now  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  been  es» 
tablished  in  my  heart  ?  Lord,  mat  tht  kingdom  come  j  may  it  reign 
within,  may  it  reign  without !  Amen !  Amen ! 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 


FROM  THE  <*  ARCHIVES  DU  CRRISTIANISMS,'*  Anguit,  1827. 


It  li  time.— Pmaui  exiz. .  19S. 

Thees  has  arisen,  in  process  of  time,  a  new  adyersary  against  the 
Chnrch  of  Jesus  Chnst  There  sprang  np  in  the  last  centoiy,  a 
kind  of  Protestantism,  withwliich  neither  the  Lutihters  nor  the  Cal- 
vins,  neither  tiieDrelincourts  nor  the  Dumoulins,  neither  the  Mor- 
nays  nor  the  Claudes,  have  ever  been  acquainted :  abastsyrd,  gene- 
rated by  that  union,  which  erratic  spirits  have  pretended  to  effect 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteendi  century. 
By  an  able  stratagem,  they  seek  to  substitute  this  feeble  and  coun- 
terfeit child  of  an  unbelievingage,  for  the  healthy  and  powerful  doc- 
trine which  issued  forth  for  the  salvation  of  tner world,  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  and  Reformers.  If  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
substitution,  if  we  do  not  recognize  this  intruder  for  the  religion 
bequeathed  us  by  our  fathers,  its  patrons  cry  out  intolerance,  mys- 
ticism, enthusiasm ;  or  what  more  ? — ^perhaps  innovation ! 

NeiUier  the  Reformers,  nor  any  of  those  who  have  walked  in 
their  illustrious  steps,  have  ever  known  any  other  Protestantism 
dian  Christianity ;  but  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  the  system  that 
We  notice,  think  not  so ;  we  speak  it  with  sentiments  of  deep  grief, 
but  we  can  no  longer  keep  silence  on  a  subject  which  everjrwhere 
presents  itself  to  our  minds.  Instep  of  tulowing  Protestantism  to 
be  Christianity,  all  Christianity,  and  nothing  but  Christianity,  they 
have  made  of  it  a  separate  being,  which  is  neither  this  nor  tha^ 
neither  religion  nor  philosophy,  neither  faitti  nor  incredulity. 
This  pretended  Protestantism  issues  forth  from  the  camp  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  raises  an  independent  standard ;  an  unfaithful  deserter, 
it  still  pretends  to  mingle  die  colors  of  the  Prince  of  life  with 
those  of  this  world's  wisdom ;  but  it  is  orily  under  die  latter  that 
it  rallies,  the  other  being  found  there  only  for  convenience  and  by 
mistake.  In  its  hands  Protestantism  becomes  a  separate  idol,  to 
which  they  offer  the  homage  due  only  to  the  Lord,  drawing  thus 
upon  the  woik  of  its  hands  and  itself  the  adoration  which  belongs 
only  to  God.  We  do  nof  fear  to  say,  that  this  kind  of  view  is  a 
revival  of  the  errors  of  Rome  ;  it  is  Papagr  under  other  colors. 
With  what  do  we  reproach  Roman  Catboncism  ?    With  having 
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left  Clttistianity  and  formed  a  new  being.  The  same  thing  ia 
repeated.  ,  To  the  idol  of  Rome  another  kIoI  is  opposed ;  idd  for 
idol,  the  one  may  be  worth  a  little  more  than  the  other;  but  cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  thin&  we  have  gained  much  by  the  change. 
**  And  we  know  that  tiiie  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  nath  ffiven  us 
an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true 
God  and  etema]  life.    Little  diildren,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.*'* 

Besides,  diere  is  nothing  astonishing  m  all  this ;  we  ou^t  to 
ezpect  it  If  Phaiiseeism  has  taken  a  body  under  the  triple  crown, 
Sadduceei^n,  the  second  vice  of  human  nature,  ought  also  to  seek 
to  assume  some  form  ;  but  we  shall  do  our  duty,  we  shall  not 
leave  it  to  rest  quietly  in  our  midst ;  we  shall  raise  our  voice  so 
that  it  may  be  constrained  to  fiy  and  hide  far  from  our  churches 
its  shameful  infidelity. 

Our  business  now  is  not  with  those  who  are  in  error,  but  with 
the  errors  themselves.  As  to  the  defenders  of  those  errors,  we 
reeognize  among  them  not  only  many  of  distinguished  and  undis- 
puted talents,  but  we  also  believe  their  intentions  are  much 
better  than  their  s^^stem.  They  do  not  suspect  the  mortal  blows 
which  they  are  giving  to  our  churches ;  they  do  not  know  that  the 
dry  wind  which  arose  in  the  vast  desert  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  whose  breath  appears  so  agreeable  to  thenx>  will  cause 
vegetation  to  cease,  and  will  strike  with  barrenness  the  whole 
field  of  the  Lord.  Their  views  are  perhsgps  limited ;  ^their  intenr 
tions  are  perhaps  praiseworthy  ;  they  are  urged  on  by  that  unfor- 
tunate desire  which  has  already  worked  so  much  evil.to  the 
Church,  while  desiring  its  good,  and  against  which  Jesus  with 
such  earnestness  has  warned  his  disciples ;  .the  desire  of  recon- 
ciling the  spirit  of  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel — ^the 
spirit  of  the  age  with  the  S|)irit  of  immutable  and  eternal  wisdom. 
They  think  that  by  harmonizing  the  wisdom  oft  he  world  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  the  great'  secret  wiU  be  discovered ;  they  regard 
themselves  as  called  upon  to  accomplish  this  great  design. 
Doubtless  they  think  in  this  way  to  effect  good  for  me  world,  and 
ffood  for  the  Church  ;  but  what  happens  ?  They  strongly  resemble 
him  who,  in  order  to  cure  a  person  attacked  with  a  fatal  malady, 
should  pretend  that  he  must  begin  by  communicating  to  the 
physician  the  disease  of  the  sick  man,  instead  of  making  the  sick 
man  take  the  remedy  of  the  physician.  What  ^would  be  the 
l^esult?  J%ey  would  boui  die.  These  are  quite  dif^ent  proceedings 
from  those  revealed  to  us  by  the  Word  of  God ;  it  knows  nothing  of 
the  petty  expedients  of  human  wisdom ;  it  says  :~I  will  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  naught  the  understanding 
of  the  prudent  Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  .^  Those  who  do  not  fear  these  words, 
and  who  wish  to  comprehend  them,  may  comprehend  them. 
Is  Protestantism  anything  else  than  Cl^i^tianlty  ?   Is  it  a  modified 

♦  I.John  v.  20-21.  '     t  1  Cor.  L  IP,  20.^ 
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ChEistianity,  haviiu^  certain  attributes  not  possessed  by  primitive 
Christianity  ?  Perni^;>s  this  question  is  not  quite  plain.  We 
would  ask  you,  thea,  do  these  words,  Chtigtimityi  Catholicisw,* 
Protettantism,  cause  three  distinct  ideas  to  arise  in  your  mind  ?  u 
is  probable  they  do.  In  this  case,  in  our  opinion,  you  are  wrong ; 
these  three  words  are  only  two  ihJngp,—ChriUianity  and  Protestant- 
im  being  two  expres^ons  to  signify  the  same  thin^.  Properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  Protestantism ;  Christianity  is  sufficient 
for  us.  Protestantism  is  revived  Christianity— but  revived  abso- 
lutely such  as  it  was.  We  do  not  see  why,  after  his  resurrection, 
one  ought  to  be  re*baptized.  Lazarus  was,  and  called  himself, 
Lazarus  after,  as  before  his  resurrection.  It  is  unfortunate  ^at  a 
new  denomination  was  given  to  the  reformed  religion  in  tiie  six- 
teenth century ;  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  called 
it  simply  Christianity,  or  even  Catholicism!  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  the  Pope.  But  as  names  are  only  names,  and  words 
are  only  words,  we  will  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  will  content 
ourselves  with  protesting  against  the  idea — ^affainst  the  thing. 

We  dedare,  men,  with  all  the  ifeformers,  that  Protestantism  is 
Christianity^  neither  more  nor  less ;  all,  that  tends  to  make  of  it 
anything  else,  with  particular  colors,  with  principles  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  still  more  strange  doctrines,  are  the  unnafuro/, 
since  diese  remove  it  so  far  from  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  from 
itself. 

Is  it  necessary  to  cite  here  passages  from  our  reformers  to  prove 
that  they  never  pretended  to  form  a  new  Church,  but  simpljr  to 
re-establish  the  old  one  ?  I  think  we  all  know,  that  this  would 
he  to  cite  their  whole  works,  for  this  is  the  principle  which  they 
constantly  set  forth.  Ought  we  to  be  astonished,  however,  if  the 
powerful  hand  of  these  great  men  of  €rod  is  impressed,  perhaps  a 
utde  strongly,  on  their  works,  in  such  a  way  that  human  traces 
aie  to  be  perceived  by  the  side  of  divine  ones ;  and  if  the  reform- 
ed churches  have  somewhat  forgotten,  if  not  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Reformers,  at  least  shortly  after,  that  they  were  anything  but 
a  continuation,  a  repetition  of  the  first  churches  of  Jesus  ?  Glory 
he  ascribed,  notwithstanding,  to  the  Protestant  Churches,  or 
rather  to  Him  who  preserved  them,  this  tendency  of  derivation  was 
uni>erceptible ;  they  were  truly  redeemed  Churches.  But  the  evil 
which  has  been  suppressed  shines  forth,  especially  in  our  days  ^ 
in  our  days  the  abomination  has  been  introduced  into  the  sanc- 
*  tuary,  and  an  idol  has  been  made  of  Protestantism.  But  as  Paul 
and  Barnabas  rent  their  clothes  before  the  pagans  who  wished  to 
sacrifice  to  them,  so  Protestantism  rejects  with  indignation  these 
sacrilegious  honors :  it  declares  that  it  is  nothing  in  itself,  and 
atuributing  all  honor  to  that  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  which  believeth,  it  exclaims — Salva- 
tion to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 

We  think  Uie  period  has  arrived,  in  which  the  slight  human 

*  We  use  the  word  CaJthoHcitm  not  in  its  true  tense,  but  in  the  nanow 
•enie,  which  is  utually  given  to  it  in  conversation,  meaning  the  Cboidi  of 
Eome.  o 
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toot-print8,  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  work  of  therefdnners, 
ought  to  be  effaced ;  in  which  Protestant  Churches  ought  every- 
where to  become  solely  Christian  (lurches,  placing  themselves 
above  Rome,  not  simply  opposiU  to  her,  seizing  the  sceptre  of 
cathoUciiy,  and  banishitig  popery  into  the  obscurity  which  belongs 
to  it.  Protestant  Churches  !  let  us  seat  ourselves  on  the  twelve 
thrones  of  the  apostles ;  let  us  proclaim  and  show  ourselves  the 
hereditary  Churcnes  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Anti- 
och,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Rome.  Let  us  seek  our  armor  wh^ice  Apos- 
toUc  men  drew  theirs ;  that  arsenal  which  is  of  so  much  more 
avail  than  that  of  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  The  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  the  Saviour  wiU  gather  together  the  people: 
let  us  stand  forth,  as  did  our  primitive  brethren,  to  be  the  instruments 
of  his  mercy ;  this  is  a  greater,  a  nobler  task,  than  to  foifm  an 
imaginary  mixture  of  the  faith  of  the  (Jospel  and  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  present  age. 

Perhaps  some  one  nmy  say,  It  is  erroneous  to  pretend  that  Pro- 
testantism is  anything  but  Christianity ;  it  is  undoubtedly  Chris- 
tianity, but  Christianity  with  a  protest  against  Rome ;  it  is  under 
some  points  of  view  a  things  by  itself ;  this  new  situation  gives  it 
a  new  character,  n^w  duties ;  in  a  word,  renders  it,  in  some  re- 
spects, decidedly  different  from  primitive  Christianity. 

To  this  -tve  reply;  if  Protestantism  is  nothing  else  than 
Christianity,  then  Christianity  has  been  nothing  from  the  begin- 
ning but  Protestantism.  Has  it  not  always  protested  against 
'Rome,  and  is  not  this  one  of  its  essential  features  ?  Has  there  been 
•an  age  in  which  the  Chujch  was  not  filled  with  TroUstants  ?  Was 
*iot  St.  Paul  a  good  protestant,  when  in  a  prophetic  tone  he  wrote 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  If  thou  boastest  thyself  thou  shalt  be  cut  off!* 
or  when  he  wrote  to  Timothy:  in  the  Iptter  times  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faiths  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  cf  devils  ; 
forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats^  etc  ?t  Was 
not  St.  John  a  Protestant,  when,  seeing  the  w&man  seated  upon  seven 
mountains  and  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet y  he  called  her,  "  the  great 
Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots  iemd  the  abominations  of  the 
earth.'*t 

Was  not  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
a  Protestant,  -ivhen  he  refused  to  celebrate  Easter  like  Anicetus, 
Wshop  of  Rome,— placing  before  him  the  example  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  who  served  him  as  a  guide  ?§  Were  not  all  the  ehmrches 
of  Asia  Minor  ProtesAwni,  when,  caring  little  for  the  proud  j>reten-' 
sions  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  they  quietly  opposed  to  him  the 
doctrines  established  in  their  apostolic  seats,  sedes  apostoliccs  ?\\  Was 
not  Irenseus,  bishc^  of  Rome,  a  Protestant,  when  he  rebuked 
Victor, — reproaching  him  with  his  anti-Christian  proceedings, 
which  were  utiknown  to  his  predecessors  ?ir  Was  not  Cyprian, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  a  Protestant,  when  he  established,  with  so 
miach  force,  the  independence  of  the  bishops,  and  accomplished 

*  Romans  xi.  20-22.  f  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  etc. 

.  t  R«v*  xvii    ^ome  is  built,  at  ereiybody  knowa,  upon  seven  hills/ 
4  The  year  162.    I|  The  years  100  and  196.    T  Bnsebias,  Lib.  5,  imp  SM. 
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that  which  he  thought  right,  in  spite  of  the  opfKisHion  of  Some  ? 
1Vhen  writing,  in  his  own  and  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to 
Stephanus,!bishop  of  Rome,  concemitig  a  point  in  which  he  differed 
from  him,  he  spoke  to  him  as  a  colleague,  posseasing  Uie  same 
riffht  and  digmfy  with  himself,  saying :  **  By  virtue  of  the  honor 
mich  is  common  to  us,  and  of  the  love  we  have  for  thee,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  communicate  to  tbde  these  things,  believing 
that  that  which  is  conformable  to  truth  and  piety  wUl  please 
thee  in  like  manner,  agreeably  to  thy  love  of  truth,  very  dear 
hrotherf  Besides,  we. well  know  that  there  are  those  who  do  not 
tmh  to  cast  away  opinions  wliidi  they  have  once  received,  and 
who  do  not  readily  change  their  sentiments,  but  who,  without 
prejudicing  the  bonds  of  peace  and  concord,  whidi  ought  to  unite 
coUeagues,  preserve  certain  things  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  have  been  once  established  among  them.^  We  dono  violence, 
and  give  no  laws  to  persons  in  such  things;  '*  for  whosoever  is 
set  over  a  Chtnrch,  of  his  own  free  will,  new  render  an  account  of 
his  actions  only  to  God."*  -s  .    ^ 

And  after  the  violent  declarations  of  Stephen,  waft  not  this  same 
CyiHrian  a  Prptestant,  and  as  much  of  a  Protestant  as  Luther  or 
Calvin,  or  ourselves,  when,  chiding  the  Errors  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  whom  he  accused  of  sustaining  the  cause  of  heretics 
against  Christians,  of  saying  contradictory  things,  etc.  {quo  lecto 
fnagii  ac  magis  ejus  errorem  denotabis,  qua  hdreticorum  causam  contra 
Christianos  et  contra  EcdisiamDei  asserere  conatur.  Nam  inter  caUra 
vd  superba,  vd  ad  rem  non  pertinentia,  vel  sibi  ijm  contraria^  oiMe 
imperite  atque  improvide  scripsit,  etc.),  he  adds  respecting  that 
whdch  Stepnen  called  Roman  traditions:  **  Prom  whence  does  this 
tradition  come  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel  ?  Does  it  proceed  from  the  doctrines  and 
epistles  of  the  apostles?  What  obstinacy  and  presumption  to 
place  human  tradition  before  the  divine  commands,  and  to  thmk  that 
God  is  not  angry  whenever  human  tradition  destroys  the  divine 
precepts,  as  the  Saviour  has  said  in  the  Gospel.  "  For  laying  aside 
"le  commandments  of  God,  ye  hold  the  traditions  of  men*"  The 
usages  which  are  introduced  among  some»  daimpt  YuRdm  truth 
from  prevailing,  and  bearing  off  the  victory ;  forusage  without 
truth  18  only  a  worn-out  error  {nam  consuetudo  sine  veritcUe,  v^ustas 
^oris  est) ;  therefore  forsake  enor  and  follow  truth,  knowing  that 
troth  will  achieve  the  victory,  as  it  is  written :  truth  dwells,  and 
lives  for  ever.  If  we  but  return  to  Ae  source  and  origin  of  the 
divine  tradition,  human  errot  ceases.  If  an  aqueduct  which 
formerly  gave  water  in  abundance,  suddenly  fails,  do  we  iM)t  ^o 
hack  to  the  source  to  discover  the  cause,  to  see  if  the  veins  have 
^en  dried  up,  or  the  source  its^  has  been  exhausted,  or,  H 
running  from  the  source  as  freely  as  before,  to  see  if  the  water 

*<M  imn  mec  nosvim  cmquamfacimmy  out  kgem  damus:  mm  habet  in 
^nmitB  mbnimtft^Uiime  vokmtaiit  sucb  arbitiium  Ubenm  unusqmsque  praposi- 
N;  rationem  adm  sm  Domini  redditurus  { Cypr^  Epist  71  ad  Stef^anum). 
It  u  to  the  Ushopof  Rome  that  Cyprian  writes,  no  one  need  render  ail 
»«eoiuitefhifecfie«ioiaytoGe4l    WmiiM^!.         ^ 
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bat  been  stopped  in  its  course  ?  And  if  it  bappens  tbetthe  a^p^ 
duct  drinks  up  the  water,  or  tbat  it  is  broken  m  the  centre,  is  it 
not  immediatelv  repaired,  so  that  the  water  may  flow  in  its  channel^ 
for  the  use  of  the  town,  as  abundantly  as  it  flows  from  its  source  ? 
We  see  in  this  the  dut^  of  the  ministers  of  God,  charged  with  the 
prefseryation  of  the  divine  precepts.  If  the  truth  has  b^en  corrupt- 
ed, and  has  wavered  in  anything,  let  us  return  to  the  origin  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  GospcJ^to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  etc.* 
We  despair  of  finding  the  principles  of  Protestantism  more  clearly 
espressed  in  the  v^ritings  of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin,  than  in 
this  passage  of  Cyprian.  Who  can  say  after  this,  that  Cyprian 
was  not  a  Proteatant  7  Finally,  was  not  the  bishop  Firmiliaa  of 
CsBsar^i,  in  Cappadocia,  a  Protestant,  who  accused  Stephen,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  of  rending  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  his  con- 
duct— ^fuU  of  ambition  and  bitterness  ;  and  who  opposed  to  the 
pretended  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  tradition  of  the 
most  ancient  churches,  and  likewise  many  dogmatic  proofs ;  and 
who  showed  that  the  Romans  did  not  retain  the  primitive  tradition, 
and  appealed  in  vain  _to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  since  in  so 
many  tnings  they  departed  from  the  usage  of  thie  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  other  ancient  apostolic  churches  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  (|uot6  here  all  the  FroUstcaUs  of  following  ages,  who  in- 
creased m  numbi^rs  and  strength  in  proportion  as  the  usurpations 
of  Rome  multiplied  ?  Yes !  since  Protestantism  is  even  now  nothing 
but  Christianity ;  so,  likewise,  it  has  never  been  anything  else  than 
Christianity.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  better  Protestants  than  John 
or  Paul !  We  do  not  think  we  have  dwel^too  long  on  this  point, 
for  it  is  equally  important  to  prove  this  point  to  the  Romanists, 
and  to  the  mnovators :  both  must  know  that  there  is  not  a  Christi- 
anity and  a  Protestimtism,  but  that  they  are  one  and  ike  same  ;  that 
truth  is  not  divided  into  many  distinct  beings,  but  that  she  is,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  tl^e  end  of  the  world,  one  and  indivisible. 
Further,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  new  Protestantism,  which 
seeks  to  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  old,  is  in  eflect  different  from 
Christianity ;  in  some  respects,  it  is  even  totally  opposed  to  it  It 
has  ;E»reserved  but  a  single  feature  of  true  Protestantism;  but 
makmg  Protestantism  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  this  feature, 
it  has,  inso  doin^,  rendered  it  not  easily  recognized.  Freedom  of 
examination,  which  we  have  suflieiently  defended  on  all  occasions, 
and  are  still  ready  to  maintain  against  and  inwards  sdl,  is  the 
leature  to  which  we  allude/  This  imprescriptible  right  of  man 
BXkdi  oi  Christians,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  religion, 
but  which  (in  the  present  age  it  ought  to  be  proclaimed  on  the 
house-tops)  is  not  religion  itself ,  but  is  the  Grospel  of  this  new  sect» 
Is  the  burden  of  all  th^x  writings,  and  they  speak  of  it  with  as  much 
«ilhusi»»m  as  ever  St  Paul  spoke  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  They 
take  the  scafiblding,  necessary  to  the  construction  of  an  edifice,  for 
the  edifice  itself— the  disputed  rigfaref  those  who  wish  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  precious' and  eteihaal  privileges 
pf  thos^  who  are  already  within  ij;. 

*  Cfypr^  BipiH.  74«l  B^mpthm  mitm  .l^iMoftMl ^I^Q&l*^ 
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No !  in  vain  would  they  build  this  new  Protestantism  on  the 
ruins  of  tlie  old  Protestantism ;  no  one  would  recognize  it  as  the 
true  one.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  a  part  of  the  antique  and 
venerable  temple,  whatever  trouble  they  may  give  themselves  to 
adorn  it  witli  new  ornameuts ;  it  must  be  taken  entire.  If  they 
have  only  a  part,  they  have  nothing.  What  would  be  said  of 
persons  who,  wishing  to  constjcuct  a  new  ^house,  in  place  of  an- 
other which  appeared  to  them  out  of  fashion,  should  erect  only  a 
door,  only  an  entrance,  Qud  then  exclaim;  come  and  see  with 
what  skill  w^  have  constructed  a  beautiful  edifice  in  place  of  ttie 
old  house,  which  was  only  fit  for  an  ignorant  age  !  Yes,  is  th^ 
reply,  but  we  could  seat  ourselves  in  the  old  house,  but  in  yours 
there  is  nothing  upon  which  to  repose  ;  the  old  house  afibrded  us 
a  shelter  from,  the  wind  and  rain,  but,  alas !  you  have  provided 
nothing  to  protect  us  from  the  tempests.  So  is  it  with  this  new 
religion;  its  fa9ade  is  superb ;  philosophy  and  literature  are  ex» 

Wd 


hausted  for  its  embellishment^  but  behold  all !  Oh  ye  who  we 
weary  and  heavy  laden !  there  is  nothing  here  to  give  rest  to 
your  souls ;  Oh  ye,  who  are  pursued  by  the  shadows  of  life, 
you  will  not  find  here  that  refuge  which  is  necessary  for  you, 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  where  one  shall  dwell  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.*  We  are  reminded  of  that  faithful  soul, 
who,  ongoing  out  from  listening  to  the  discourse  of  one  of  the 
adepts  in  this  new  religion,  said  :  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  no 
meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  liberty  of  investigation,  concerning 
which  there  is  so  much  boasting  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  of  the  genuine 
stamp,  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  can  even  lead  to  much  good.  As  far 
removed  from  Christianity  as  is  the  Church  of  Rome  with  its  in- 
supportable authority,  so  far  removed  is  the  pretended  Protestant- 
ism that  we  oppose,  with  its  examination,  in  which  it  takes  away 
all  means  of  examination.  God  who  knows  man,  his  nature,  his 
wants,  the  limits  of  his  intelligence,  has  in  his  infinite  love  pro- 
vided for  his  weakness;  he  has  aimed  to  come  to  his  assistance; 
he  has  declared  that  he  hiniself  would  be  his  guide,  his  interpre- 
ter, his  light,  his  true  friend  in  the  examination  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  no  promise  more  clear,  more  consoling,  none 
dearer  to  the  children  of  God  in  the  divine  Word.  How  many  are 
there  now  among  men  of  letters  and  among  the  unlettered^  of  w^hom 
the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  in  the  29th  chapter,  10 — 12,  saying: 
*<  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep  sleep, 
and  hath  closed  your  eyes;  the  propliets  and  your  rulers,  the  seer« 
hath  he  covered.  And  the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the 
words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is 
learned,  saying,  Read  tliis,  I  pray, thee:  and  he  saith,  I  cannot; 
for  it  is  sealed :  And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not 
learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I  am  not 
learned !"  Thus  there  are  always  tnen  in  all  ranks,  of  diSaferent  de- 
grees of  mental  culture,  who  have  well  turned  and  re-turned,  and 
examined  on  all  sides  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  do  not  imderstand 

♦  Pialinxd.1.         ^-d^vGoe^  . 
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them  because  they  are  as  a  sealed  book  to  them.  But  ever  blessed 
be  ihe  God  of  our  salvation !  He  has  declared  that  he  himself  will 
unseal  this  book,  and  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  humble  and  the 
poor,  so  that  whosoever  will  address  himself  to  Him,  shall  see ;  he 
shall  see  that  which  he  never  would  have  seen,  had  he  remained 
alone.  And  the  deaf  (adds  the  prophet  in  the  same  chapter,  18^— 
19)  shall  hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
(^  obscurity^  and  out  of  darkness.  The  meek  also  shall  increase  their  joy 
m  the  Lord,  and  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of 
Israd,  Especiallv  are  these  promises  of  assistance  to  men  in  their 
search  after  truth,  and  for  miderstandinff  of  the  Scri|)tures,  re- 
peated in  holy  Scripture.  Tlie  Lord  said  to  ihe  Messiah  in  the 
same  prophecy :  /  toUl  give  thee  for  a  <:ovenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light 
of  the  Gentiles;  to  open  the  blind  eyes.  And  I  imll  bring  the  Hind 
by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ;  Imll  lead  them  in  paths  that  theu  ha/oe  not 
known :  I  WILL  HAKE  DARKNESS  LIGHT  BEToRE  THEM,  and  CTodked  things 
straight;  these  things  will  I  do  unto  theni  and  not  forsake  them.  Jere- 
miah announces  uie  nature  of  the  new  covenant  that  he  predicts : 
**  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  wrfte  rr  in  their 
HEARTS,  and  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  himself  says :  Ad:,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  atid  it  snail  be  opened  unto  you.  If  ye 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 

MUCH  MORE  shall  TOUR  HeAVENLY  FaTHER  GIVE  THE  HoLY  SPIRfT  TO 

THEM  THAT  ASK  HIM  ?*  In  St.  Johu,  hc  rcucws  these  promises  in 
ihe  most  positive  manner:  The  Comforter  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  ^nd  in  my  name,  he  shall  tEACH  you  all 
THiNGs.f  But  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  ouids 
you  into  all  truth.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine, 
and  shall  show  it  unto  uou.  In  the  Grospel,  we  see  Jesus  himself 
acting  upon  his  disci|>les,  who  had  been  with  him  already  three 
years,  to  enlighten  their  minds  yet  darkened,  bs  are  the  minds  of 
men  by  nature,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures :  Then 
opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures^t 
And  the  apostle  Paul,  who  had  experienced  with  the  faithful  at 
Corinth,  the  efficacy  of  these  precious  promises,  in  speaking  to 
them  of  the  things  of  salvation,  of  the  counsels  of  God,  contained 
in  Ae  Scriptures,'  and  whose  search  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
Christian  examination,  said :  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by 
his  Spirit  ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  afl  things,  yea  the  deep  things 
of  God.  Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  Ood  ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
FREELY  GIVEN  TO  US  OF  GrOD.    But  the  natural^  man  receiveth  not  the 

*  Luke  zi.  9—13.  f  John  ziv.  26.  |  Luka  xxiv*  45. 

4  Our  French  translations  qppear  to  me  to  be  veiy  defective  here;  they 
have  adopted  the  interpietatioa  of  the  Volcate,  whieh  tnuMlates  r~ — '  - 
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^ngs  qf  the  Sbirit  of  Ood :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned;  but  he  that  is 
^ifitual  judgeth  (dl  things. 

Now  this  new  Protestantism  ]>as8e8  by  the  iHumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  ignorant,  or  feigns  to  be  ignorant,  of  all  lliese 
promises  of  our  God— constantly  calling  upon  men  to  examine 
with  their  reason  alone, — with  its  impenections,  its  limited  facul- 
ties, its  ignorance;  without  dependence  on  and  invocation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  does  not  i>erceive  that  reason  is  a  glass,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  employ,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  glass  dimmed  by 
'  the  breath  of  sin,  and  that  it  must  first  be  made  clear  before  we 
can  see  weU  by  its  means  (that  God  may  kklighten  the  eyes  of  your 
understanding,  is  the  expression  of  St.  Paul),  and  that  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — ^the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of 
revelation,  can  alone  do  this.  Thus  it  deprives  the  faithful  of  the 
succor  that  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  had  designed  for  them ; 
it  separates  them  from  their  God ;  it  isolates  them ;  it  leaves  them 
in  their  weakness  ;^-in  their  darkness ;  it  exalts  that  pride  which 
should  be  destroyed.  What  shall  L  say !  Ob !  blindness,  which 
causes  the  Christian  soul  to  tremble !  tt  lifts  itself  up  against  the 
holy  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  calls  the  promises  and  commands 
of  our  God  enthusiasm,  mysticism !  **  fhey  be  Wwirf  leaders  of  the 
Hind,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  and,  if  the  blind  lead  the  Uind,  they  ihall 
bothfdl  into  the  ditch," 

miat  would  result  from  this,  but  that  man,  left  to  himself,  would 
feshion  a  doctrine  entirely  diflferent  in  eff"ect  from  Christianity  ? 

We  shall  not  pause  here  to  pass  in  review  the  different  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  dwelling  at  length 
on  each  one  of  them.  We  have  before  us  the  assurance  that 
there  is  not  one  of  these  doctrines  which  this  new  Protestantism  has 
not  either  corrupted  or  rejected  ;  many  of  its  doctrines  it  has  even 
attacked'wit^  enmity ;  and  a  rapid  glance  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Protestantism  which  exists  apait  from  Christianity,  differs, 
in  fiujt,  entirely  from  it. 

Aoffio.  I  prefer  the  English  and  German  translations,  which  render  it  the 
Mfurol  man.  "0  xi/vxncos,  says  the  Greek:  that  is,  literally,  the  num  €/  the 
foul;  that  is  to  say,  man  with  his  soul  and  the  foculties  with  which  it  is 
fndowed  in  its  natural  and  unregenerated  state;  and  the  mauj  ipvxneoi,  is  put 
in  opposition  to  the  man  irvev/ianxo;,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  enhghtened  hy  the 
^a,  tiie  Spirit  of  God,  the  spiritual  man.  The  word  animal  being  doubtless 
toved  from  the  Latin  ankna,  sou],  the  French  translatidn  may  ha?e  appeared 
iW  most  literal.  But  the  word  oiwiiiiZ  is  taken  in  so  dtfSnrent  an  acceptation 
iathe  French  lancuace,  that  such  a. translation  iuTolvea  a  great  error;  this 
M  proved  by  the  blunder  made  b)r  the  Acadenoy  in  its  dictionary.  "•  Jnmal^** 
it  says,  *«in  the  language  of  Scripture,  signi&s  carnal,  sensuid,  and  is  the 
^>posite  of  spiritual,  L'  homme  animal  ne  comprend  pas  ce  qui  est  de  IXeu, 
But  the  GrecK  word  rendered  here  by  animal,  i//vx(iro$,  is  as  different  from 
wnwrf,  (rafwufof,  as  in  French  ^bne  is  different  from  chair.  The  three  scrip- 
tnral  ez{>re8si6n8, 6'  wtvjiartKos,  6'  U/vxiKot^  y  aapxtKos^  designate  three  classes  of 
men  entirely  distinct ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  make 
^^oitheUut  two.  A  distinction,  definitton,  etc.,  etc.,  of  these  three  dasses, 
J[oii]d  give  us  the  scimtttnd  philosophy  of  human  nature.  „We  may,  pet- 
nps,  letura  to  this  au^ect  hereafter.  ^ 
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With  re^rd  to  the  fundamental  doctnne^  not  only  of  religion, 
but,  we  might  almost  say,"  of  all  true  philosophy — the  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  ofman^  the  existence  of  evil  >vithin  us, — we  know  how 
the  new  Protestantism  treats  the  passage  on  this  subject,  and  that 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this 
point  are  but  ^figures  of  lyric  poetry.  This  idea  of  seeing  images 
and  figures  everywhere  is,  of  all  modes  invented  up  to  this  time, 
the  most  expeditious  for  putting  aside  Christianity.  There  are 
those  among  the  new  Protestants  of  Germany,  who  see,  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  only  a  figure, — an  image.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  our  new  Protestants,  through  the  restraining 
grace  of  God,  have  not  yet  §one  so  far. 

Concerning  the  real  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  worship 
of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gl^ost,  one  God,  bless^ 
for  ever,  that  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  know  what 
these  new  Protestants  believe,  and  the  pretended  absurdities 
which  they,  in  common  with  all  unbelievers,  find  in  this  holy  and 
glorious  doctrine. 

,  Justification  by  faith  in  the  powerful  merits  of  the  great  Victim 
of  expiation,  offered  up  for  the  sinner  who  repents  and  believes, 
is  to  this  one-sided  Protestantism  a  scandal  and  a  folly.  It  main- 
tains, with  the  Romish  Church,  the  merit  of  works ;  not  knowing 
that  truly  good  works  can  proceed  only  from  a  heart  touched  and 
regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  full  of  gratitude  and  love» 
and  that,  consequently,  the  best  method  of  rendering  all  good 
works  impossible,  is  just  to  hold  that  man  is  not  saved  by  grace 
jUone,  but  partly  by  his  merits,  partly  by  the  works  of  the  law. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  of  the  new  birth  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  would  introduce  into  our  Reformed  Churches 
their  images  and  oriental  figures ;  a  terra  incognita,  of  which  its 
patrons  understand  less  than  did  Nicodemus  when  Jesus  taught 
him  this  fundamental  truth  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  so  that  we 
might  say  to  some  of  them,  as  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisee,  "  Art 
thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?" 

How  shall  we  give  even  a  passing  notice  of  the  crowd  of 
errors  which  flow  from  this  new  religion,  and  which  are  sought 
to  be  thrust  upon  Protestants  as  great  truths  ?  This  is  especiallj 
manifest  in  that  which  regards  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  it  is 
there  that  they  move  in  thick  darkness.  We  will  attend  for  a 
moment  to  a  single  example. 

Unity  in  the  Church  of  Chnst,  is  not  only  pne  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Qoepd,  but  likewise  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  promised  by  the  Saviour  to  his  people.  Jesns  nimself, 
in  his  sacrificial  jprayer,  had  invoked  this  unity  among  his  own, 
and  announced  it  unto  them  with  the  same  breath ;  this  could 
not  have  been  a  unity  to  exist  only  for  the  Apostles,  but  likewise 
for  all  who,  in  whatever  place  and  in  whatever  age,  should  be- 
lieve in  Christ  through  their  words.  **  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alpne ;  but  for  them  idso  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
words :  that  they  all  may  be  ons,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the  world  xmj 
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believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gav- 
^  me,  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
one  J I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  UNITY.*'  And  would  not  this  request  oi  the.  Saviour,  made  at 
the  solemn  moment  when  he  was  about  to  make  his  voluntary 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  be  accomplished  ?.  The  Apos- 
tles spesdt  continually  of  this  unity  of  the  true  people  of  Crod :  of 
all  those  who  are  truly,  and  not  m  name  only,  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  ^  So  we,  say  they,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ.  For,,  they  add,  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  are  bond  or 
free.  Jliere  is  neither,  they  still  further  say,  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  ye  are  all  one  in 
Ckri^,  Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  There  is  one  body  ami  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
nope  ofymr  calling,  oi*e  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Ghd,  and 
Father  of  (dl.  These  words  are  explicit,  and  we  could  cite  many 
others  equally  so.  Now,  how  does  this  Protestantism,  which  is 
distinct  from  Christianity,  treat  this  unity  demanded  by  the  Prince 
(rflife  himself  for  his  Church,  which  he  has  promised,  and  which 
the  holy  Apostles  have  proclaimed  ?  It  says,  that  unity  is  a  phi- 
losefhic  invention;  it  speaks  of  the  folly,  of  the  thirst,  of  the  fury  of 
miity';  it  adds  that  despotism,  fanaticism,  tyranny,  exclusivenes^ 
arbitrariness,  are  species  of  unity,  or  forms  of  unity,  or  means  of 
Bnity,  and  that  the  most  forcible  objections  which  human  reason 
can  conceive  may  be  urged  against  unity :  that  it  is  absurd,  fatal, 
impossible ;  such,  according  to  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  Protestantism. 
Having  placed  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  his  Apostles  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  new  Protestantism,  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
keep  silence.  The  stones,  if  they  could,  would  cry  out.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  so  entirely  to  put  away  the  Gospel, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  vain  dreams  of  the  imagination.  May 
the  time  be  far  distant-when  these  shall  be  the  doctrhies  of  yowr 
Protestantism !  True  Protestantism,  however,  casts  it  far  from 
her.  To  the  Law,  and  to  the  Testimony  !  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
cording, it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them, — and  they  shall 
look  unto  Uie  earth;  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dimness 
of  anguish ;  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  Romish  Church  on  one  hand,  and  Neology  on  the  other,  seem 
to  be  skilful  in  wandering;  the  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  from  the  path  of  truth  and  life,  trodden  by  the  people  of 
God.  The  Romi^  Church  hears  unity  spoken  of;  and  forgetting 
^  the  words  of  Jesus  are  spirit  and  life,  that  his  reign  is  in  the 
069x1,  that  the  question  is  concerning  a  unity  of  spirit,  she  invents 
jn  actual  unity  of  appearance,  a  patched  up  unity,  a  unity  of  uni- 
form and  parade ;  provided  its  recruits  all  wear,  whether  good  or 
^,  the  same  dress,  the  same  cockade,  and  that  at  the  same  word 
they  all  turn  their  heads  at  the  same^moment,  this  is  all  that  is 
Jiecessary ;  the  heart  is  not  her  domain ;  they  may  differ  in  spirit 
*8  far  as  th«  heavens  differ  from  the^arth ;  no  matter !  her  con- 
<^«m  is  with  that  which  appear^  to  be,  and  not  with  that  which  «. 
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When  we  think  of  the  infinite  number  of  different  opini<Mi« 
inclosed  in  the  body  called  the  Romish  Chnrch,  is  it  not  laughable 
to  see  this  unformed  mass  baptized  by  the  name  of  unity  7  It  is 
the  unity  of  ckaosy  and  darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  For, 
provided  you  carry  a  torch  in  a  procession,  or  still  more,  provided 
you  yield  to  importunities  and  mark  your  last  moments  by  a  few. 
ceremonies,  whatever  else  you  may  think  in  your  sleeve,  the  Romidi 
Church  will  acknowledge  you  as  her  child.  6ut  neology  goes  by  a 
still  easier  reckoning,  and  needs  not  observe  so  many  forms ;  it  pro- 
claims itself  an  army  without  standard,  and  a  people  without  any 
common  law ;  it  declares  that  all  its  agreement  consists  in  agree- 
ing upon  nothing.  The  unity  of  the  Romish  Church  is  the  Prus- 
sian dr'dl ;  the  unity  of  the  innovators  is  a  Cossack  band,  each  one 
moving  as  it  pleases  him.  People  of  God  !  such  is  not  your  life 
and  your  unity !  ITiose  whom  he  predestinated,  them  he  a&o  called,' 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified;  and  those  who  have  been  the  objects  of  this  eternal 
grace,  are  one  in  heart  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  redeemed  unto  God 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  washed,  sanctified,  justified, Tiy  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets ;  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  Chief  Comer  Stone,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  they  are  the  true  Church  of  God  upon  earth; 
they  are  the  true  body  of  Cmrist,  and  they  are  one,?i&  their  Master 
has  promised.  Oh,  ye,  who  may  perchance  read  these  lines, 
whatever  language  you  speak,  in  whatever  country  you  have  had 
your  birth,  whatever  may  be  the  external  confession  to  which 
you  belong,  I  call  you  to  witness  that  we  arc  but  one!  We  are 
but  one  body,  we  have  only  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  cf  all,  who  is  ab&oe  all,  and  among 
all,  and  in  all .  We  are  one  with  the  Church  which  is  in  Heaven, 
and  with  that  which  is  still  upon  earth.  Xet  those  who  are  with- 
out, reject  with  contempt  the  unity  that  our  Saviour  and  our  God 
has  promised  to  his  people ;  but  as  for  us,  we  guard  it  as  a  pre- 
cious jewel,  and  it  constitutes  our  joy  and  glory ! 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  error  iii  that  Protestantism 
which  places  itself  out  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  we  may  take,  as 
a  ready  example,  another,  and  in  some  respects  still  more  import- 
ant one,  which  introduces  into  evangelical  Christianity  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  vices  of  Rome,  and  threatens  to  rob  the  Church 
of  its  liberty,  its  glory,  its  greatness,  and  to  drag  it  down  to  shame- 
ful chains.  But  who  will  not  feel  the  dangers  that  would  encom- 
pass our  Churches,  if  this  philosophic-religious  system,  the  child 
of  the  past  centunr— if  this  Protestantism  which  is  distinct  from 
Christianity,  could  prevail  therein  .>  The  necessary  consequence 
would  be  to  take  away  all  life  from  the  evangehcal  Churches. 
They  will  turn  aside  the  river  that  waters  the  roots  of  this  beauti- 
ful tree,  causing  it  to  yield  its  fruit  in  its  season,  and  a  dry  and 
barren  ^oil  will  quickly  cause  it  to  cast  its  foliage.  Our  Churches 
must  be  more  strongly  rooted  in  Christianity,  in  the  Gospel;  it  is 
only  from  them  they  can  receive  life.    Transplant  them  into  fJrt 
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goU  of  worldly  philosophy,  as  they  pretend  to  do,  and  you  wiU 
soon  see  them  perish.  What  is  it  which  has  revived  them  ?  Is 
it  not  divine  grace,  evangelical  sermons,  the  Bibles  of  the  Bible 
Societies,  the  living  spirit  of  the  Missionary  Societies  ?  This  is 
the  way  in  which  it  must  walk.  The  Protestantism,  which  is 
Christianity,  is  the  spiritual  lever  of  the  world ;  it  has  received  a 
commission  to  difihse  light  and  life  thronghont  the  families  of  the 
earth.  The  Protestantism  which  is  not  Christianity,  is  only  good 
as  it  is  the  occasion  of  a  little  wit»  and  to  give  birth  to  some  pages 
which  amuse  the  ennui  of  their  readers.  Let  us  then  plunge  our 
roots  in  the  spring  of  living  water,  and  let  us  not,  alas  !  plant  the 
tree  of  our  faith  in  broken  cisterns  which  hold  no  water. 

It  is  not  only  Protestantism  considered  as  Christianity,  which 
has  to  fear  this  new  direction ;  it  is  likewise  Christianity  consi- 
dered  as  Protestantism,  that  is  in  its  struggle  with  Rome.  In  this 
exigency,  the  best  method  of  obtaming  strength,  is  to  be  vivified 
by  the  vital  doctrines  of  faith.  The  best,  or  rather  the  only 
ground,  on  which  we  can  meet  and  oppose  to  advantage  the 
Tisurper  who  has  established  his  camp,  with  all  his  hosts,  on  the 
seven  hills,  is  that  of  the  Apostles  and  Reformers.  How  would 
the  branches  be  able  to  offer  their  fronts  to  the  wind  and  battle 
with  the  tempest,  if  their  roots  did  not  derive  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth  their  strength  and  their  life  ?  And  what  would  become 
of  soldiers  who  should  fight  continually  without  ever  partaking 
of  food  or  rest  ?  They  would  soon  become  wan  skeletons,  which 
the  least  breath  couh}  overthrow. 

We  would  ask,  in  closing  this  article :  Is  it  a  shadow  we  have 
heen  fighting!  Pastors  of  our  Churches!  you  know.  Do  you 
find  among  your  flocks  any  error  more  general  and  more  opposed 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  of  the  true  Christian  life,  than 
that  which  consists  in  believing  tnat,  provided  one  is  called  a  good 
Protestant,  all  will  go  well;  that  if  he  rejects  the  superstitions  of 
Home,  her  images,  her  processions,  her  saints,  in  a  word  (to  use 
the  happy  expression  of  a  French  Christian  universally  disthi- 
gnished  by  his  birth,  his  talents,  and  his  piety),  if  he  is  a  negatipe 
TOtestant,  he  is  on  the  way  to  heaven.  Is  tiiere  an  evil  which 
strikes  more  directly  and  deeply  at  the  root  of  piety  f 

U  there  are  some  shepherds  who  do  not  find  this  evil  in  their 
ftocks,  we  rejoice  and  bless  God  for  it ;  but  we  have  heard  the 
complaints  and  sighs  of  many,  and  this  has  induced  us  to  lift  up 
our  voice  in  the  Churches,  that,  weak  but  faithful  sentinels,  we 
ought  announce  the  danger  which  threatens  Zion. 

Faithful,  beloved  brethren  !  raised  in  the  bosom  of  this  Evan- 
gelical Churcb  caused  by  the  Lord  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
oarkness,  to  lead  many  souls  to  light  and  life,  it  is  not  sufficient 
few  your  salvation  that  you  are  called  in  ordinary  language  a  good 
Pratestant.  There  is  no  Church  which  saves ;  there  is  no  more 
salvation  in  the  Protestant  than  in  the  Romish  Church ;  salvation 
comes  only  through  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.    Do  you  not  perceive,  my  dear 
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friends^  that  this  is  exactly  the  enor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Their 
capital  crime  is  to  put  the  Church  in  the  stead  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  declare  it  is  she  who  saves.  And  shall  we  commit  the  same 
fault  ?  Consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  error  be  acknow- 
ledged in  doctrine,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Romish  Church  ;  it  lives 
in  our  souls,  if  it  renders  us  satisfied  with  ourselves,  if  it  stops  us  in 
the  way  of  life,  if  it  hinders  us  from  going  as  poor  sinners  to  wash 
ourselves  in  thsit  fountain  opened  on  Golgotha^or  sin  and  uncleanness, 
and  which  alone  deanseth  us  from  all  sin — this  will  ruin  our  souls ! 
No,  no !  neither  the  communion  of  Luther  nor  of  Calvin,  and  still  less 
of  this  or  of  that  neology,  can  save  us  any  more  than  that  of  Pius 
Vn.  or  of  LeoXn. ;  it  is  the  communion  of /est«  which  saves.  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also 
may  have  fellowship  with  us,  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Negative  Protestantism  is  a 
comfortable  cushion  upon  which  we  can  quietly  repose  and  slumber ; 
we  would  that  we  were  at  this  moment  able  to  withdraw  it  from 
under  the  heads  it  pillows,  even  though  it  were  a.  little  roughly, 
so  that  falling  naked  to  the  ground  they  inight  awaken  and  seek 
that  true  point  of  support,  whiqh  alone  can  give  us  peace  of  soul 
for  time  and  for  eternity.  Friends  and  brethren !  These  things  1 
say,  that  ye  might  be  saved ;  God  knows,  and  our  conscience  bears 
us  witneiSs.  Oh !  that  every  one  to  whom  these  leaves  may  come, 
would  ask  himself ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
am  I  a  member  of  Christ  ?  T  hold  communion  with  those  who 
have  separated  from  Rome ;  but  do  I  hold  communion  with  God  ? 
I  have  separated  myself  from  the  abominations  without,  from  the 
worship  that  is  offered  to  creatures ;  but  have  I  separated  myself 
from  the  corruption  within,  from  that  worship  which  makes  self 
my  idol  ?  Is  there  in  me  an  energetic  Protestantism  against  my- 
self, against  sin  which  dwrelleth  in  me,  against  the  world  and  its 
lusts,  against  the  devil  and  his  works  ?  This  \&  the  Protestantism, 
which  affords  salvation  / 

Friends  and  brethren!  Negative  Protestantism  is  a  first  step, 
.  and  we  rejoice  that  you  have  taken  it ;  but  would  you  stop  here  ? 
Alas !  you  will  lose  the  fruit  of  your  first  efforts.    Is  it  sufficient  to 

Eull  down  an  old  and  tottering  edifice,  and  to  remove  the  rubbish 
om  its  foundations  ?  This  is  the  work  of  negative  Protestantism. 
Shall  we  not  also  construct  in  its  place  a  new  building  full  of 
strength  and  bloom  ?  This  is  the  wofk  of  positive  Protestantism ; 
and  these  two  Protestantisms,  imited,  form  cuone  Christianity.  We 
beseech  you,  then,  by  the  eternal  compassion  of  God,  to  go  to  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  there  to  wash  away  your  sins,  and  tliere  to  find 
peace  for  your  souls.  Do  not  rest  until  you  have  proved  for  your- 
selves the  import  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  Elxcept  a  man 
be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Then  will 
you  be  true  Protestants,  then  will  you  be  true  Christians,  then  you 
would  have,  together  with  all  the  redeemed  Churches,  whether 
that  which  now  triumphs  in  heaven  or  that  which  still  strugrfes 
on  earth,  «  one  spirit,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Lbrd,  oneFa- 
ther." 

~"  -    -    -(3-- 
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Pastors  oi  firaagelical  duuchea  !  the  task  wlikh  has  been  al- 
lotted yon  is  a  great  one.  Our  voice  has  been  but  the  echo  oi 
yours ;  and,  if  yon  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  evil,  you  will 
the  b^ter  know  where  to  apply  the  remedy.  Tender  guardians 
ai  your  flocks,  you  should  zealoudy  labor  to  guard  believers 
against  error,  which,  if  not  combated,  would  wither  and  destroy 
our  Churches.  We  do  not  simply  say  that  you  should  endeavor 
to  make  your  hearers  better  Christians,  still  more  firmly  rooied  and 
grounded  in  Christ,  knowing  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  rendering 
2iem  alao  better  Protestants;  because  for  a  long  while  you  have 
done  this.  But  perhaps  you  may  still  judge  it  expedient,  careiuUy 
to  avoid  everjrtning  which  might  improi>eriy  nourish,  in  your 
hearers,  pride  m  the  name  of  Protestant,  without  producing  any* 
thing  better.  Undoubtedly  you  mav  incite  them  to  consider 
the  greatness  of  their  advantages;  out  you  should  hasten  to 
add,  that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  these  advantages  are 
their  tasks  and  obligations,  and  this  should  be  the  point  upon 
which  you  should  insist  You  must  proclaim  from  the  eminence 
of  the  pulpit,  that  Protestantism  is  nothing  else  than  Christianity ; 
^lat  there  is  no  Protestantism  aside  from  Christianity ;  and  that  to 
be  a  good  Protestant  is  only  to  be  a  good  Christian,  such  as  were 
the  primitive  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  PbilippL 
Perliaps  you  will  also  think  proper  to  devote  some  particular 
meditation  to  the  development  of  this  important  truth,  and  in  re- 
ihtation  of  the  errors  which  are  opposed  to  it,  so  that  from  one  end 
of  our  Churches  to  the  other,  the  standard  of  Christ  alone  may  be 
lifted  up,  arid  that  every  new  standard  should  prostrate  itseli  be- 
foie  that  of  the  Prince  of  life,  and  hide  in  the  dust  its  fsdse  co- 
lors. But  v/hat  need  is  there  of  our  words,  venerable  leaders  of 
our  fik>cks !  God  himself  has  implanted  in  your  hearts  the  wel- 
&re  of  our  Churches,  and  this  flame,  which  already  difluses  its 
genial  wannth  and  rejoicing  light,, will  not  be  extinguished.  Yon 
have,  so  to  speak,  sent  the  words  that  we  have  uttered ;  our  voice 
has  been  only  your  voice ;  our  cry  is  only  your  cry.  Destitute 
ourselves  of  wisdom  StUd  life,  to  pretend  to  convey  unto  others 
what  we  have  not  received  ourselves,  will  end  in  ridiculous  and 
powerless  attempts. 

Let  silence  then  succeed  to  our  wt^d,  and  all  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  Mast^  who  is  in  heaven,  but  who  now  speaks  with 
80  much  power  to  the  angels  of  his  Churches,  let  us  labor  toge- 
ther with  God,  not  only  to  strengthen  t^e  walls  of  Zion,  but  also 
to  multiply  in  its  bosom,  abundance,  life  and  peace. 

Have  we  been  severe  ?  Determined  not  to  go  beyond  this,  have 
we  confounded  men  with  their  wickedness  and  faults  ?  We  think 
not  We  have  avoided  all  personalities ;  our  concern  is  with 
things  and  not  with  individuals.  If  we  have  contended  against 
systems  which  appeared  to  us  dangerous,  we  are  ready  to  tender 
toe  hand  to  those  who  entertain  theoi}  as  to  brethren  descended 
from  the  same  Father  with  ourselves.  'How  great  would  be  our 
joy  could  we  see  talents  that  we  appreciate,  employed  in  that 
which  Cjaa  aloi^  tnring  pvosqperity  to  our  Churches  i  .  Friends,  we 
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trust  you  possess  in  your  hearts  the  same  desires  as  ours^es.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  every  period  of  revival  in  the  Church  has 
been  effected  by  its  vital  doctrines,  by  the  spirit  of  power  and  of 
life  in  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the  efforts  of  reason  or  of  human 
philosophy  ?  Have  we  not  heard  you  sometimes  joyfully  declare 
that  it  is  in  these  doctrines  alone  the  Church  can  find  her  hope* 
of  salvation  ?  Why  then  at  another  period  do  you  oppose  these 
doctrines  ?  Are  you  not  delighted,  do  you  not  boast  as  Protest^ 
ants,  of  the  admirable  labors  of  England  and  America,  of  their 
Bible  Societies  and  their  Missions  ?  All  who  compose  those  So- 
cieties are  one  with  us ;  the  same  principle  that  we  maintain  and 
have  mentioned,  are  those  that  anunate  them.  Why  then  should 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  your  praise  beyond  the  sea,  be  on 
this  side  the  object  of  your  attack,  of  your  blimie,  perhaps  of  your 
ridicule  ?  How  can  you  pmise  the  ^ects  at  a  distance,  and  com- 
bat the  causes  near  at  hand?  How  can  you  present  the  labors  of 
our  British  and  American  brethren  as  a  model,  at  the  stune  time 
that  you  rob  your  brethren  on  the  Continent  of  the  only  means, 
the  only  power  by  which  they  might  become  their  imitators  ? 
No !  no  !  you  are  doubtless  deceived,  and  we  call  upon  yourselves 
to  be  better  informed  of  yourselves.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great 
temptation  in  this  walking  in  accordance  with  the  reigning  worldly 
spir ,  defending  Protestantism  as  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  liber- 
alism, and  even  in  being  praised  by  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 
But  are  you  not  called  to  resist  and  to  overcome  this  temptation  ? 
Public  opinion  may  be  of  some  value ;  we  approve  it.  But 
evangelical  Christianity  has  received  a  nobler  vocation  than  that 
of  foUowing  in  the  suite  of  the  world ;  it  is  at  the  head  she  must 
walk,  strong  in  her  own  principles  and  borrowing  from  none.  He, 
who  wjdks  only  in  the  track  of  the  multitude,  may  render  a  few 
services  to  humanity ;  but  he  who  remains  immoveable  in  truth, 
opposing  a  brazen  front  lo  the  course  of  the  world  in  every- 
thing that  is  wrong,  obliging  it,  by  hi&  perseverance,  to  turn 
aside  from  its  sinuous  paths  into  the  straight  path  of  redtitude, 
allowing  threatenings,  injuries,  violent  language,  and  ridicule, 
to  blunt  their  darts  against  the  buckler  of  his  feuth ;  he  will  gain 
the  crown  and  will  have  fought  the  good  fight.  Such  is  our  vo- 
cation ;  friends,  shall  it  not  be  yours  ? 

It  is  this  vocation  to  which  you  look  forward,  pupils  of  our 
Churches !  Levites,  who  are  growing  up  in  the  shtfdow  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  who  leam  in  our  schools  what  is  the  wisdom^  the 
righteousness,  the  sanctification,  the  rcdemph'on,  that  you  are  one  day  to 
proclaim  to  the  people,  to  know  Jesus  Chuist  and  Him  crucified, 
remember,  that  if  you  walk  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  you  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  in  the  path  of  Abraham,  of  David,  of  Isaiah,  of  John, 
of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  Polycarp,  of  Ignatius,  of  Justin,  of  Cjrprian, 
of  Origen,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Augustine,  of  Bernard,  of  Wickliffe, 
of  Wsddo,  of  Huss,  of  Luther,  of  Melancthon,  of  Calvin,  of  Zoin- 
gle,  of  Favel,  of  Knox,  of  Momay,  of  Malbranche,  Drelincourt, 
Claude,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bacon  and  Newton,  Piaseal  aad  meaty 
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Others  who  have  all  believed  the  same  that  we  believe ;  and 
above  all,  you  will  walk  with  Jesus  Christ  who  has  taught  them. 
But  should  yop  abandon  these  doctrines  for  those  sought  to  be 
substituted  in'  their  stead,  you  will  drag  along  in  the  shameful , 
steps  of  some  pretended  philosophers,  with  some  obscure  neolo- 
gians  of  different  countries,  who  are  only  known  for  their  extra- 
vagances and  for  the  evil  they  have  wrought  to  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  Be  ye  not  deceived ;  the  vain  objections  they  may 
offer  to  yon  are  only  the  trifles  of  wits  and  sciolists,  of  superficial 
minds,  who  fall  back  before  the  steps  of  truth.  All  their  pre- 
tended wisdom  is  only  foolishness  with  God;  the  gifted,  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  world,  not  allowmg  themselves  to  be  deterred 
by  these  vain  sports,  have  embraced  eternal  truth  as  it  is  revealed 
in  fhe  word  of  God,  and  as  our  Churches  have  professed  it  from 
tibeir  birth.  Kepel,  then,  a  poisoned  blow,  which  will  not  onbr 
convey  death  to  your  own  souls,  but  also  to  the  flocks  over  which 
you  shall  be  established  overseers.  Ascend  the  pulpits,  to  pro- 
claim from  thence  the  powerful  Word  of  Truth ;  be  the  noble  in- 
struments of  God's  mercy,  and  not  the  repeaters  of  man's  inven- 
tions !  Find  grace  before  God  for  your  own  souls ;  your  faces 
shall  be  ^ilightened  by  it,  and  you  will  reflect  upon  your  brethren, 
salvation  and  peace.  Fear  not  the  world.  "  He  that  is  in  you  is 
greater  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil* 
dren,  and  have  overcome  them."  Christ  says,  «  Lo  I  am  with  yon 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  all  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
Oh  God !  save  thy  church.    It  is  timh 
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Kb  fat  MM  waA  my  boww,  we  wrttl  mm  die  Lend.— JdfHVArznT.  16. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hvs. 
We  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  my  brethren,  that  if  we  would 
die  their  death,  wp  must  live  their  life.  Doubtless  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  Lord  manifests  his  grace  and  glory  to  man,  oa 
his  death-bed,  saying  to  him,  as  to  the  thief  on  the  cross :  To-day 
ihou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.  The  Lord,  from  time  to  time,  gives 
such  examples  to  the  Church,  thus  to  demonstrate  his  sovereign 
power,  by  which  he  can,  if  it  ple^ise  him,  subdue  the  most 
hardened  hearts,  and  convert  the  most  alienated  souls,  causing  us 
to  see  that  all  depends  on  his  grace,  and  that  he  has  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy.  But  these  are  only  .very  rare  excep* 
tions,  upon  which  you  cannot  absolutely  count ;  and  if  you  would 
have  a  Christian  death,my  dear  hearers,  you  must  have  a  Christian 
life— a  heart  truly  converted  to  the  Lord,  truly  ready  for  the  king- 
dom, which,  trusting  only  in  the  gjrace  of  Christ,  desires  to  waBc 
near  Him.  There  are  many  means,  my  brethren,  by  which  you 
can  prepare  yourselves  during  life,  to  obtain,  one  day,  so  blessed 
an  end.  To  one  of  the  most  efficacious  of  these  we  would  lead 
you  to-day.  This  means  is  domestic  worship ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
edification  which,  day  after  day,  a  Christian  family  receives  at  the 
common  altar.  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord," 
said  Joshua  to  Israel.  We  desire,  my  brethren,  to  present  to  you 
the  motives  which  ought  to  lead  yoato  this  resolution  of  Joshua, 
and  the  necessary  directions  for  its  accomplishment 

THE    MOTIVES. 

Domestic  worship  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  holy 
of  institutions.  It  is  n6t  one  of  those  innovations  against  whicn 
one  is  easily  prejudiced ;  it  begau  with  the  world  itself. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  worship,  which  the  first  man  and  his 
children  rendered  to  God,  could  be  no  other  than  family  worship, 
since  they  were  then  the  only  ftimily  existing  on  the  earth.  Then 
began  men,  says  the  Scripture,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Domestic  worship  must  have  been  for  a  long  period  the  only  wor- 
ship rendered  in  common  to  God ;  for  as  the  earth  incroased  in 
population,  each  head  of  a  family  establishing  himself  alone,  a 
prtest  unto  God  in  the  place  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  presented  to 
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the  Lord  of  all  the  eaxth,  with  his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters, 
his  men  servants  and  his  maid  servants,  the  homage  which  was 
His  due.  It  was  only  when  by  gradual  increase  men  had  infinitely 
multiplied,  that  different  families  dwelt  near  each  other,  and  then 
came  tiie  idea  of  offering  to  God  a  cpmmon  adoration,  and  pMic 
worship  had  birth.  But  domestic  worship  had  become  too  pre- 
cious to  the  families  of  the  children  of  God  to  be^absmdoned  by 
them,  and  if  they  unite4  with  strange  families  in  worshipping  God, 
how  much  stronger  reasons  had  they  for  persisting  in  aaoring  Him 
with  their  own  families  ?  So,  when  leavmg  the  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  w:e  transport  ourselves  under  the  teints  of  the  patri- 
archs, we  find  there  also  this  household  worship. 

Go  with  the  angels  to  the  plains  of  Mamre,  when  Abraham  sits 
at  his  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  enter  there  with  him  and 
we  shall  see  the  patriarch,  with  all  his  house,  offering, a  common 
sacrifice  to  Grod.  "  I  know,"  said  the  Lord,  speaking  of  the  father 
of  tile  fai^ul,  "  I  know  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and 
his  house  after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,— to  do  that 
which  is  just  and  right."  Public  worship  is  established  by  Moses ; 
he  gives  many, ordinances ; — a  magnificent  temple  is  to  be  raised. 
Will  not  domestic  worship  now  be  abolished  ?  No ;  by  the  side 
id  this  temple,  and  all  ifjs  magnificence,  the  meanest  house  of  the 
fetithful  is  to  be  filled  with  the  Word  of  God.  "These  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,"  said  the  Lord,  by  Moses,  **  shall 
be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in .  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  ^^thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thon  risest  up."  Joshua,  in  our  text, 
declares  to  the  people  that  they,  if  they  will,  may  adore  idols, 
but  that  he  will  not  mingle  in  their  profane  feasts,  but  with- 
draw into  his  own  dwelling,-^^^  and  his  home  will  serve  the  Lord. 
Job,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  sanctified  his  children y  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  according  to  the  numbei:  of  them  all,  saying :  *'  It 
may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned  ?*  David,  whose  whole  life  is 
a  continual  adoration  of  God,  and  to  whom  a  day  passed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  was  better  than  a  thousand  days  elsewhere, 
neglected  not  the  domestic  altar,  when  he  exclaimed,  ♦*  The  things 
thSt  our  fathers  have  told  us  we  will  not  keep  from  our  children.** 
Transporting  ourselves  to  the  times  in  which  our  Saviour  appeared, 
we  find  domestic  instruction  in  all  the  pious  families  of  Israel. 
It  is  thus  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  say  to  Timothy :  "  Prom  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation.  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith 
that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy 
mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also."  Jesus, 
during  his  ttiinistry,  laid  the  foundations  of  domestic  worship 
among  Christians,  when  he  said:  "Where  two  or  tlnee  are 
^mtherad  together  in  my  name,  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of 
them."  St.  Paul  recommends  it  by  saying:  "Bule  well  your 
own  houses,  having  your  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity ; 
♦peaking  to  yourselves  in  psabns  and  hynrns  and  spiritual  songs. 
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singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord ;  giving 
thanks  always  for  aU  things  mito  God  and  the  Father  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Yes,  ray  brethren,  if  we  penetrate  into 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  eariy  Christians,  aft^  having  been 
under  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  we  shall  find  there  alsMO,  this 
same  family  worship  offered  to  the  Lord,  we  shall  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance those  songs,  which  may  have  revealed  the  existence  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Crucified  to  their  persecutors,  which  they  causcMi 
to  ascend  with  joy  before  the  throne  of  their  Saviour,  because  they 
feared  him  rather  than  men ;  we  shall  see  them  gathered  together 
around  these  sacred  books  which  thev  hide  so  carefully,  lest  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  destroy  them. 

An  illustrious  father  of  the.  Church,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  recommends  to 
Christian  wiVes  to  mi^e  common  prayers  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  their  daily  morning  employment;  then,  he  adds,  "The 
mother  is  the  glory  of  her  children,  the  wife  is  the  glory  of  her 
husband;  both  are  the  glory  of  the  wife,  and  God  is  the  glory  of 
all."  And  another  father,  not  less  celebrated,  Tertullian,  gave,  a 
little  while  before,  this  admirable  description  of  the  domestic  life 
of  a  Christian  pair :  •*  What  a  union  is  that  which  exists  between 
two  faithful  ones,  who  have  in  common  the  same  hope,  the  same 
'desire,  the  same  manner  of  life,  the  same  service  of  the  Lord: 
both  as  a  brother  and  sister  united  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
according  to  the  spirit,  cast  themselves  together  on  their  knees ; 
they  pray  and  fast  together ;  they  teach,  they  exhort,  they  mutu- 
ally support  each  other  with  gentleness;  they  are  together  in 
the  church  of  God,  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  they  partake  of  pains, 
of  persecutions,  of  joys ;  the  one  hides  nothing  from  the  other,  the 
one  avoids  not  the  other;  they  visit  the  sick ^ they  succor  the 
needy ;  psalms  and  hymns  are  heard  resounding  among  them ; 
they  strive  to  see  which  shall  sing  most  fervently  in  the  heart  to 
God.  Christ  has  joy  in  seeing  and  hearing  these  thinsfs,  he  sends 
them  his  peace.  There,  where  two  like  these  are  found,  he  is 
found  also;  and  where  he  is  no  evil  comes." 

Leaving  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  primitive  Christians,  it  is 
true  that  we  find  domestic  worship  becoming  gradually  rarer ; 
but  with  splendor  did  it  re-appear  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
And  what  an  influence  did  it  then  exercise  on  the  faith,  the  man- 
ners, the  intellectual  development  of  these  nations  who  return- 
ed to  primitive  Christianity !  The  period  is  not  very  distant  in 
which  it  was  found  in  all  evangelical  families.  If  our  fiathers 
have  been  deprived  of  its  light,  our  grandfathers  at  least  knew  it. 
It  flourished  especially  in  the  evangelical  provinces  of  this  king- 
dom, and  we  trust  that  numerous  and  precious  fragments  may  yet 
be  found. 

My  brethren,  such  has  been  in  all  ages  a  life  of  piety.  Shall 
we  be  such  Christians  or  shall  we  not  ?  Do  we  wish  to  invent 
anew  species  of  piety  which  shall  agree  very  well  with  the 
world,  or  do  we  wish  to  retain  that  which  God  has  ordained? 
Behdding  this  worship^  which  passed  from  the  tents  of  the  patri- 
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archs  into  the  dwelling  of  the  first  Christians,  and  at  length  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  iioaseholds  of  oar  fathers,  shall  we  not  say, 
"  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  r 

But,  my  brethren,  if  the  love  of  God  is  in  your  heart,  if  you  feel 
that,  being  purchased  by  a  great  price,  you  ought  to  glorify 
God  in  your  body  and  spirits  which  are  His,  where  will  you  de- 
light to  honor  him,  if  not  in  your  own  family,  in  your  own  house  ? 
Vou  love  to  unite  with  your  brethren  in  rendering  public  homage 
to  Him  in  his  temples :  you  loye  to  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him  in  your  closet.  Shall  it  be  only  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
son with  Tdiom  he  has  associated  your  life,  and  of  your  children, 
that  you  do  not  wish'  to  be  employed  with  God  ?  Will  it  be  pre- 
cisely there,  that  you  will  have  no  thanks  to  give  ?  Will  it  be  pre- 
cisely there,  that  you  wilt  not  have  some  favors,  some  protec- 
tion to  implore?  You  occupy  yourself  with  everything  in  your 
intercourse  with  them.  Conversation  turns  upon  a  tnousand  differ- 
ent objects;  cannot  your  tongue  and  your  neart  find  a  word  for 
Grod  ?  Can  you  not  lift  up  your  voice  in  your  family  for  Him  who  is 
the  true  father  of  your  family ;  can  you  not  converse  with  your  wife 
and  children  of  Him,  who  may  one  day  be  the  only  husband  of 
your  wife,  the  only  father  of  your  children  ?  The  Gospel  has  pro- 
duced a  domestic  society,  which  did  not  exist  before  it  and  can- 
not exist  beyond  it ;  it  would  seem  then,  that  this  society,  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  ought  to  be  especially  conse- 
crated to  Him;  and  above  all,  my  brethren,  such. unions  as  fami- 
lies, who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  have  even  a  respect 
for  religion,  and  where  there  is  never  a  question  raised  concerning 
God.  What  is  the  condition  of  inmiortal  souls,  who  have  been 
united,  who,  never  ask  themselves  who  has  redeemed  them,  who 
has  united  them,  what  is  their  destiny,  their  future,  their  end  ? 
What  is  the  condition  of  those,  who,  seeking  to  aid  each  other  in 
everything  else,  never  think  of  assisting  ^ach  other  in  "the  one 
thing  needful,*'  of  having  a  single  conversation,  of  reading  i^ single 
line,  of  pronouncing  one  prayer,  which  has  reference  to  eternal 
interests !  Christian  partner3 !  Is  it  then  only  in  the  flesh  and  for 
time  that  you  desire  to  be  united  ?  Is  it  not  in  spirit  and  for  eter- 
nity ?  Are  you  then  beings  wh6  have  met  only  by  chance,  and 
whom  a  new  chance,  that  of  death,  will  6oon  separate  ?  Do 
you  not  wish  to  be  united  by  God,  iii  God,  and  for  God?  Reli- 
gion would  unite  your  souls  in  immortal  bonds !  But  do  not 
reject  them ;  every  day  increase  their  strength  by  the  devotions 
of  the  domestic  circle.  Passefigers,  whom  the  same  ship  encloses, 
discourse  of  the  place  whither  they  go ;  and  you,  voyagers  on 
the  same  vessel  towards  an  eternal  world,  can  you  not  speak  of 
that  world,  of  the  route  which  conducts  you  tliither,  of  your 
hopes,  your  fears  ?  "  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you 
often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weepings  that  they  are  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  says  St.  Paul ;  «*  for  our  conversation  is  in 
heaven ;  from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  JcsiIS 
Christ."  But  if  you  ought  for  yourselves  to  be  employed  for  God  in 
your  dweUings,.  ought  you  not  for  those  of  your  household,  whose 
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06al6  have  beea  entrusted  to  you^  especially,  for  your  own  chil- 
dren ?  You  are  much  concerned  lor  tne  prosperity,  the  temporal 
happiness  of  your  own ;  but  will  not  all  this  care  cause  your 
negligence  in  regard  to  their  eternal  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
appear  in  the  stronger  light  ?  Your  children  are  young  trees  which 
have  been  confided  to  you ;  your  house  is  the  nursery  in  which  they 
ought  to  grow;  you  are  the  gardener.  Alas  I  would  you  plant 
these  young  and  precious  shrubs  in  barren  sand  ?  And  yet  this 
is  what  does  happen,  if  there  is  nothing  in  your  house  which 
causes  them  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their  God 
and  Saviour.  Will  you  not  prepare  a  m^^orable  soil,  fit  to  give 
them  sap  and  life  ?  What  will  become  of  your  children  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  allurements  which  surround,  and  would 
lead  them  to  evil  ?  What  will  become  of  them  in  this  restless 
age,  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  strengthen  the  soul  of  a  young 
nian  by  the  fear  of  God,  thus  giving  to  the  frail  bfark  the  requi^te 
ballast  before  launching  it  on  the  boundless  ocean  ?  Parents  ! 
in  whose  families  your  children  find  the  spirit  of  piety,  take 
pride,  then,  in  adoming  them  with  all  manner  of  outward 
gifts,  in,  introducing  them  into  the  society  of  the  world,  in 
granting  all  their  whims,  in  allowing  them  to  walk  according  to 
their  own  desires,  and  you  will  see  them  vain,  proud,  idle,  diso- 
bedient, impertinent,  extravagant !  They  will  treat  you  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  more  fond  the  indulgence  you  have  bestowed,  the 
less  will  be  the  regard  ^ey  will  exercise  towards  you  in  return. 

It  is  such  conduct  as  mis,  which  is  too  often  seen :  but  ask 
yourselves  if  you  are  not  responsible  fpr  their  bad  habits  and 
their  wicked  practices,  and  your  conscience  will  reply  that  you 
are;  that  you  eat  of  the  bread  of  bitterness  which  you  have  your- 
self prepared.  May  you  learn  from  this,  what  has  been  your  sin 
in  neglecting  the  means  in  your  power  for  acting  on  their  heart, 
and  may  others  be  warned  by  your  misfortune  and  educate  their 
children  in  the  fear  ofikt  Lord  !  Nothing  is  more  healthful  for  this 
end  than  domestic  piety.  Public  worship  is  often  too  vague,  too 
general,  and  not  sufiiciently  interesting  for  children ;  they  know 
not  how  much  of  the  worship  in  particular  they  are  to  take  to 
themselves.  Lessons  properly  recited,  if  they  are  alone,  will  per- 
haps easily  induce  them  to  regard  religion  as  a  study  similar  to 
that  of  foreign  languages  or.  of  history.  Example  here  as  else- 
where, and  even  more  than  elsewhere,  will  effect  more  than  pre- 
cept. It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  them  by  means  of  elementary 
books,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  love  God,  but  we  must  also  show 
them  that  we  love  him.  If  they  see  that  no  hpmage  is  paid  to  that 
God  of  whom  they  are  told,  the  best  instructions  become  useless ; 
but  by  means  of  family  Worship,  these  young  plants  will  increase 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  sJso  shall  not  wither :  your  childr^i 
may  quit  the  paternal  roof ;  but  they  will  recall  in  distant  land« 
the  prayers  o^red  under  that  roof,  and  those  prayers  will  protect 
them.  If  any  one  has  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to 
8how  piety  at  home,  says  the  Scripture.    But  if  any  provide  not 
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for  h^  ovm,  ahd  specially  for  tlK>8e  of  his  own  house,  heliatii  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  hifidel. 

What  gentlenoss,  what  peace,  what  true  felicity;  will  not  a 
Chnstian  family  find' in  the  estahlishment  in  its  midst  of  the  do- 
mestic altar,  and  uniting  together  in  sacrificing  to  the  Lord !  It  is 
the  employment  of  the  angels  in  heaven ;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  anticipate  these  pure  and  immortal  joys  !  •*  Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity!  It  is  like  the  precious  Ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard ;  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garment :  for  these  the  Lord  commanded  the  ^bless- 
ing, even  life  evermore."  Oh,  what  kindness,  what  new  life, 
piety  spreads  throughout  a  femily !  In  a  house  where  God  is  for- 
gotten, there  is  harshness,  ill  humor,  ennui.  Without  the  know- 
ledge and  the  love  of  God,  a  family  is  but  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  having  for  each  other  more  or  less  of  natural  affee- 
tic«i ;  but  the  true  bond,  the  l(yve  of  God  our  Father  in  Jems  Christ  our 
Lord^  is  wanting.  Poets  are  full  of  beautiful  descripticms  of  do- 
mestic life ;  but,  alas !  the  reality  is  often  very  different  from  their 
pictures!  Sometimes  this  arises  from  want  of  confidence  in  the 
providence  of  God,  sometimes  from  the  love  of  riches,  sometimes 
from  a  difference  in  characters)  or  an  opposition  in  principles. 
Oh!  what  troubles,  what  miseries  in  the  bosoms  of  families! 
Domestic  piety  will  prevent  all  these  evils;  one  can  draw  from  it 
a  perfect  confidence  in  die  God  who"feedeth  the  birds  of  th« 
air ;"  we  can  draw  from  it  a  real  love  for  all  those  with  whom  we 
aie  called  to  live ;  not  au  exacting,  suspicious  love,  but  a  merciful 
love,  which  excuses  and  forgives,  Uke  that  of  GckI  himself;  not 
a  proud  love,  but  a  love  humble,  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  ol 
its  own  faults,  of  its  own  misery ;  not  a  chMiging  love,  but  a  love 
as  immutable  as  eternal  charity.  "  A  voice  of  sincing,  of  triumph, 
and  of  deliverance,  resounds  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  just." 
When  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  that  hour  which  sounds  sooner  or 
later,  and  oftener  more  than  once  in  the  dwellings  of  men,  what 
powerful  consolation  will  domestic  piety  afford !  Where  are  trials 
experienced,  if  not  in  the  bosom  of  families  ?  Where  then  but  in, 
the  bosom  of  families  ought  the  remedy  for  trials  to  be  found  f 
What  grief  is  there  in  an  suffilcted  family  which  has  not  this  con- 
solation! The  different  persons  who  compose  it,  mutually 
increase  their  sorrow.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  loves 
God — if  it  is  accustomed  to  invoke  iu  common  the  holy  name  of 
God,  firom  whom  proceeds  every  trial,  as  well  as  every  excellent 
grace,  how  the  bowed  soul  will  be  lifted  up  !  The  .remaining 
members,  the  fragments  of  the  family,  gather  togetfier  around  the 
table  upon  which  is  found  the  Book  of  God,  that  book  in  which 
they  read  of  the  resurrection,  of  life,  of  immortality,  in  which 
they  find  the  certain  pledges  of  the  happiness  of  him  who  is  no 
longer  of  their  number,  of  their  own  hope.  The  Lord  is  pleased 
to  send  them  in  abundance  the  Comforter  ;  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God  rests  upon  them;  aninefeblebalm  ispoured  into  their  wounds, 
^d  spreads  there  great  sweetness;  hence  peace  is  cpnununi- 
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Cftted  from  heart  to  heart.  They  taste  in  some  moments  of  a  joy 
almost  celestial;  "  When  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me,  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staff  shall  comfort  me.  0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought 
up  my  soul  from  the  prave :  For  his  anger  endureth  but  a  mo- 
ment ;  in  his  favor  is  life ;  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning.** 

Who  can  tell,  my  brethren,  what  an  influence  domestic  piety 
may  exert  over  the  whole  face  of  society  ?  What  encouragements 
to  this  duty  cannot  all  find  therein,  from  the  highest  officer  of  state 
to  the  most  humble  artizan !  If  all  would  accustom  themselves 
to  walk  in  this  way,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  in  the  eye 
of  God,  how  would  each  one  learn  from  it  to  be  content  in  the 
sta^n  in  which  he  is  placed  !  Good  habits  would  be  formed ; 
the  powerful  voice  of  conscience  would  be  strengthened ;  pru- 
dence, decorum,  talents,  the  social  virtues  would  develop^  them- 
seWes  with  a  str^gth  altogether  new.  Behold  what  we  may  ex- 
pect for  ourselves  and  for  society ;  ''righteousness  has  the  pro- 
mise of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  the  Ufe  which  is  to  come.** 

DIKXGTIONS.  ^ 

If  you  would  profit  by  all  the  benefits  of  family  wprdiip,  what 
Ought  you  to  do  ?  ^  It  remains  for  us,  my  brethren,  to  give  you 
some  directions  on- this  subject. 

And  first,  as  fiar  as  it]  is  possible,  these  exieroises  of  domestic 
piety  should  not  be  destitute  of  the  sptrtt,  of  truth  and  ofltfls;  they 
shoold  not  consist  merely  in  reading  certain  books,  or  in  reciting 
certain  formulas  in  whicm  the  heart  has  no  «hare.  A  total  a1> 
sence  of  domestic  piety  would  perhaps  be  better  than  such 
mockery.  These  dead  forms  are  too  often  found  in  ftmnlies. 
But  in  this  age,  when  the  Church  is  everjrwhere  striving  to  arise 
from  her  ruins,  and  when  the  wind,  of  which  Ezekiel  speaks,  is 
everywhere  breathing  upon  the  dry  bones,  that  the3r  may  have 
Mfe,  It  is  necessarjr  that  we  should  reStium  to  domestic  worship, 
and  should  revive  it,  not  in  its  perishing  and  dead  state,  but  in  a 
state  of  strength  and4ifie.  What  shall  we  do  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose? Let  us  engage  in  the  offices  of  domestic  piety;  not  so 
much  as  a  pidus  work  wjiich  we  ought  to  fulfill,  for  there  we  may 
feu  over  the  stumbling-block  we  have  noticed,  or  into  pride ;  but 
Jet  us  rather  engage  in  them  as  poor  creatures,  who  would  have 
better  riches;  as  those  who  hunger  and  would  have  nourish- 
ment ftflr  that  which  is  the  noblest  part  of  them.  Perform  it  as  a 
duty,  if  you  will,  but  the  rather  as  through  necessity.  The  little 
child  knows  very  well  how  to  ask  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  even 
for  milk  of  its  mother ;  shall  we  not  know  how  to  ask  of  Grod  for 
ms  spiritual  and  pure  milk  ?  «'  Blessed  are  ^they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  ffiled.** 

A  second  rule  that  we  would  give  you,  my  brethren,  is  this, 
that  you  should  not  attach  yourselves  [too  exclusively,  too  ser* 
▼ilely,  to  some  particular  form.  Establish,  in  ^e  first  place,  such 
%  wmhip  as  is  suited  to  your  own  wants,  and  to  those  of  your 
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hotmehold ;  entire  freedom :  one  day  perhaps  in  this  manner, 
another  day  in  that ;  sometimes  long — another  time  short  Per- 
haps  it  would  be  best  that  this  exercise  should  not  at  first  em* 
brace  all  the  individuals  of  the  house,  but  should  take  place  in  a 
narrower  and  more  iamiliar  circle ;  in  this  way  you  would  secure 
greater  facility  and  ediiica^n.  Follow  these  different  impulses ; 
the  principal  thing  is,  that  God  be  not  forgotten  under  your  do- 
mestic roof.  "  Keep  yourselves  firm  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  3rou  free,  and  submit  no  longer  to  the  yoke  "of 
bondage.*'  fiut  with  what,  then,  ought  the  moments  devoted  to 
God,  to  be  occupied  ?    . 

In  theJirst  place,  and  as  it  is  very  natural,  the  reading  of  the  vford 
qf  God  ;  occasionally,  perhaps,  that  of  other  Christian  works.  In 
how  many  families  has  this  admirable  book,  this  book  of  the 
nations,  been  in  all  ages>  and  still  continues' to  be,  the  most  pre- 
cious treasure !  In  how  many  dwell'mgs  has  the  Holy  Bible  diffus- 
ed righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  submission 
to  every  authority  constituted  of  God.  The  different  books  compos- 
ing the  Bible,  ar^e  almost  ev^y  one  of  a  different  kind ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enclose  a  greater  variety  in  the  same  volume,  yet 
everywhere  partaking  of  the  saitie  spirit  of  God.  This  circum- 
stance renders  it  singularly  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  families^ 
and  thence  it  happens,  that  so  many  poor  and  obscure  families 
among  Protestant  nations,  with  this  book  in  their  hands,  so  readi- 
ly outstrip  all  others,  and  are  brought  by' it  not  only  into  the  pos 
session  of  eternal  life,  but  still  more  to  a  remarkable  development 
of  intelligence.  The  child,  the  old  man,  the  woman,  the  man, 
find  alike  in  it,  that  which  interests  and  rais^  them  to  God.  There 
is  something  in  it  suited  U>  every  situation  in  life.  What  abun^ 
dant  c<msolations  may  not  all  agitated  and  afilieted  but  faithful 
souls,  draw  firom  the  psalms  of  the  Prophet-king !  It  is  conve- 
nient to  read  an  entire  book  in  course,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  the  different  books  are  found  arranged 
in  the  holy  Volume.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  pass  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  from  the  Old  to  the 
New;  from  one'^of  the  Gospels,  for  example,  to  one  of  the  Pro- 
phecies (how  sublime  is  that  of  Isaiah,  and  how  he  reaches  the 
depths  of  the  soul !),  from  the  Prophets  to  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles,  and  then  to  one  of  the  historical  books  oi  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  make  some  applica- 
tion of  that  which  he  reads.  You  know  how  to  speak  of  other 
things  which  you  have  read ;  here  alone,  shall  sentiments  and 
words  fail  you  ?  Can  you  find  nothing  in  it  which  is  applicable 
to  the  state  of  your  heart,  to  the  situation  of  your  family,  to  the 
character  of  one  of  your  children  ?  Always. read  this  Book,  not 
as  a  history  of  past  time,  but  as  a  word  written  for  you,  addressed 
now  to  you ;  you  will  ever  find  in  it  something  to  benefit  you. 
If,  however,  nothing  is  given  you,  be  satisfied  with  asking  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  cause  His  word  tabear  in  the  heart,  those  fruits 
which  he  has  promised.  «*  For,  as  the  rain  oometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  wateredi  the 
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earth  and  maketh  it  brin^  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to 
the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  have  sent  it** 

A  second  act  of  worship  should  be  extemporaneous  prayer.  There 
are  doubtless  good  written  prayers;  but  would  you  not  know 
how  to  pray  yourself  with  a  loud  voice  ?  You  know  very  well 
how  to  speak  to  d  friend.  Why  would  you  not  know  how  to  speak 
to  God  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  approach  Him  when  one  draws  near  in 
the  name  of  Christ  crucified!  "  Thou  art  God,  very  easy  to  be 
entreated,"  said  David.  "  He  hears  us,**  said  he,  "  before  we  yet 
speak.'*  If  you  pray  in  a  low  voice,  would  you  not  also  be  able 
to  pray  aloud  ?  Be  not  so  careful  about  your  words :  "  prayer  re- 
quu'es  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  tongue,  more  of  faith  than 
of  reason."  How  can  the  influence  be  other  than  salutary,  when 
the  father  or  mother  of  a  family,  for  example,  prays  aloud  to  God 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  entering  mto  the  details  of  their 
faults  before  God,  and  asking  for  his  assistance  and  his  favor  ? 
And  when  is  a  family  not  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  not  called 
upon  to  raise  its  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance,  for  succor,  for  con- 
solation ?  "  You  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  find  me,  after  that  you 
have  sought  me  with  all  your  heart,'*  is  the  promise  of  God. 

A  third  act  of  worship,  which,  if  it  is  practicable,  ought  to 
make  a  part  of  domestic  devotions,  is  singing,  Man  has  now  as- 
sociated song  with  his  labors,  and  above  all  with  his  pleasures ; 
but  to  praise  God  is  certainly,  its  first  appointment.  It  was  to  this 
that  the  Prophet  King  consecrated  it.  Shall  we  not  devote  it  to 
the  same  ?  If  they  smg  so  many  secular  songs  in  the  household, 
why  can  they  not  sing  to  the  honor  of  Grod,  who  has  created  and 
has  saved  us  ?  "  Speaking  unto  each  other  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts 
unto  God." 

But,  does  some  one  ask,  what  time  shall  we  think  thus  on  God, 
and  when  shall  we  draw  together  towards  him  ?  I  reply,  at  the 
time  that"  you  wish,  the  time  which  will  best  suit  your  conve- 
nience, which  will  derange  your  affairs  the  least.  Usually  this  is 
in  the  evening ;  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  better  in  the  morning,  or  rather  both  morning  and 
evening.  After  you  have  taken  your  morning  meal,  or  even 
while  takmg  it,  could  you  not  consecrate  the  time  that  is  usually 
employed  in  silence,  or  in  useless  trifling,  to  reading  or  hearing 
read  some  words  which  would  lift  up  your  thought  to  God .'  I 
am  about  to  conunence  the  day  by  the  first  function  of  animal  ex- 
istence ;  but  thou,  my  soul,  a  spiritual  and  immortal  existence, 
wilt  thou  do  nothing,  wUt  thou  receive  nothing  now  ?  I  am  about 
to  nourish  my  body  with  that  which  God  has  created ;  but  thou, 
my  soul,  awaken  thyself  and  te  fed  by  the  Creator !  Oh  Lord, 
thou  art  my  portion  for  ever !  Oh  God,  thou  art  my  strong  God ! 
in  tihe  morning  I  will  seek  thee !  What  a  blessing,  my  brethren, 
would  8a<^  a  commencement  shed  over  th#  whole  day,  and  to 
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what  happy  di8p08iti<ni8  would  it  dispose  us !  And  to  yotu  Chiis^ 
tian  parents,  "the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  that  time  which  the 
children  of  irreligious  parents  devote  ^o  dissipation,  ought  to  be 
especially  precious  and  sacred.  Instruct  then  your  children  in 
the  way  of  me  Lord,  and  your  instruction  at  this  moment  will  be 
more  especially  blessed,  if  they  see  that  you  are  truly  serious  in 
the  work  in  wtich  you  are  engaged. 

To  all  this,  my  brethren,  add  the  main  thing, — a  life  in  agree- 
ment with  the  sanctity  of  the  worship  which  you  Offer  to  Grod. 
Be  not  difibrent  men  before  the  altar  of  God,  and  in  the  world,  but 
be  ever  and  everywhere  the  same.  Let  your  conduct  throughout 
the  day  be  a  living  commentary  on  what  you  have  read,  heard, 
or  spoken,  in  the  hour  of  devotion.  Put  in  practice  the  Word,  and 
be  not  hearers  only  ,i— deceiving  yourselves  with  vain  words, — for  the 
sacrifice  of  fools  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  he  is 
well-pleased  with  the  entreaties  of  the  righteous.  Such  is  domestic 
worship.  We  have  reminded  you,  my  dear  hearers,  of  the 
motives  which  ought  to  hasten  its  establishment  in  your  families, 
and  we  solicit  all,  but  particularly  the  manried,  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  to  put  their  hands  to  the  plough. 

But  do  you  exclaim,  "  this  would  be  so ,  strange  a  thing  ?* 
What,  my  brethreh  ?  is  it  not  still  more  strange,  that  a  family,  pro- 
fessing Christianity, — professing  to  have  a  firm  hope  for  eternity, 
should  advance  towards  that  eternity  without  manifesting  in  its 
midst  any  sign  of  this  hope,  any  preparation,  any  conversation, — 
perhaps^  alas!  without  even  a  thought  on  these  things?  Ohl 
now  strange  is  conduct  like  this ! 

But,  do  you  say  again,  "  It  is  a  thing  of  low  repute,  inglorious 
m  itself,  and  kindled  with  a  thousand  indigtiities  ?"  And  who  is 
then  the  greatest ;— that  father  of  a  fomily,  in  patriarchal  days, 
who  was  also  a  priest  of  6rod— who  supported  his  own .  paternal 
authori^,  and  imparted  to  it  a  divine  unction  by  bending  his 
knee,  with  his  children,  before  his  Father  and  their  Father,  or  that 
man  of  the  world,  in  our  day,  whose  mind  is  only  occupied 
with  vain  pursuits,  who  forgot  his  own  and  the  eternal  destmies 
of  his  children,  .whose  house  is  without  God?  Oh!  what  a 
reproach! 

But  do  you  further  object  ?  "  Different  agest—dtferent  manners : 
these  things  were  well  enough  once ;  but  now  everything  is 
changed  !"  It  is  just  because  everything  is  changed  that  we  must 
hasten  to  set  up  again  the  domestic  altar  in  the  bosom  of  families, 
lest  the  weak  ooiuls,  which  still  preserve  these  families,  should 
be  dissolved, — involving,  in  their  ruin,  both  Church  and  State.  It 
is  not  until  after  disease  has  spread  with  great  violence  that  x^r 
niedies  become  useless,  and  before  despairing  of  a  man's  life,  we 
give  him  at  least  the  most  powerful  preservatives. 

You,  who  by  the  grace  of  God  have  with  good  resolutions,  and 
good  dispositions,  already  made  the  attempt,  do  not  be  discourag- 
ed ;  make  another  trial  still ;  have  recourse  to  God  in  prayer ;  ask 
Him  to  guide  you,  to  sustain  you,  to  make  you  united ;  ask  Jesus 
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to  be  with  joa,  for  uhere  two  or  ihim  art  gathtroi  togtAmr  tn  kis 
name,  he  will  be  in  ^leir  midet» 

But,  my  brethren*  before  aa  altar  cati  be  raised  to  God  in  your 
householda,  there  must  be  one  set  np  in  3ronr  hearts !  And  is  it 
foimd  therein,  my  brethren  ?  <% !  if  I  coiild  draw  aside  the  yeil  t 
if  f  couM  now  penetrate  and  read  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen 
to  me»  \^hat  should  I  behold  ?  Or  rather,  Lord !  what  seest  thou 
.  in  our  hearts,  thou  for  whom  there  is  no  veil,  and  before  whom 
all  is  naked  and  imcovered  ?  In  your  heart,  my  dear  hearer,  I 
discover  an  altar  raised  to  pleasure  and  worldliness ;  upon  it  3rou 
offer  yoiir  morning  sacrifice;  and  the  smoke  of  your  evening 
sacrifice  ascends  even  throughout  the  night,  filled  with  intoxica* 
tion  and  stupefaction.  In  your  heart,  my  dear  hearer,  I  find  an 
akar  to  this  wcnid's  goods,  to  riches,  to  mammon.  In  yours,  my 
dear  hearer,  I  see  an  altar  erected  to  ypurself— you  are  your  own 
idol,  which  you  exalt  above  everything  else ;  for  whom  you  desire 
all  things,  and  at  whose  feet  you  would  see  the  whole  world  pros- 
trate itself!  My  brethren,  is  there  an  altar  in  your  heart  raised  to 
the  living  and  true  Qod  ?  Are  vou  t^  temple  of  God,  and  dwelteth 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  within  you  7  So  long  as  there  is  no  altar  erected 
m  your  souls  to  God,  there  can  be  none  in  your  families ;  for  what 
participation  has  justice  with  iniquity  ?  And  what  connection  is 
there  between  light  and  darkness  ?  What  concord  has  Christ  with 
Belial  ?    And  what  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  7 

Be  converted  then  in  your  hearts !  die  unto  the  world,  unto  sin, 
and  above  all,  to  yourselves,  and  live  to  Crod  in  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Immortal  sbuls,  Christ  has  redeemed  you  at  a  great  price ! 
He  has  yielded  up  his  life  on  the  cross  for  you  ;  and  know  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  it  was  that  they  who.  live  should  no  longer  live 
onto  themselves,  but  should  live  in  newness  of  life  unto  Him,  who 
died  and  rose  again.  Depart,  therefore,  from  idols,  and  touch  not 
anv  vile  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a 
father,  and  you  shall  be  to  me  for  sons  and  for  daughters,  saith 
.  the  Lord  God  Ahnighty. 

Oh.  I  my  brethren,  happy  isthat  family  which  has  embraced  that 
God,  vtrho  has  said :  "I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you,  and^will 
walk  with  you,  and  ye  shall  be  ulito  me  for  sons  and  for  daugh- 
ters.** Happy  for  time,  happy  for  eternity !  How  can  you  hope  to 
meet  your  children  with  Christ,  in  Heaven,  if  you  do  not  seek 
with  them  Christ,  on  earth  ?  How  can  you  meet  agai^  your  family 
on  high,  if  you  do  not  concern  yourselves  in  your  families  below, 
with  the  thmgs  which  are  above.  But  the  Christian  family  who 
have  been  united  in  Jesus,  will  be  joined  together  around  the 
glories  of  Him,  whom  ^ey  have  loved,  not  having  seen.  It  will 
but  exchange  its  mean  and  perishable  tiy|emacle  for  the  immense 
and  eternal  mansion  of  God.  Instead  oran  humble  family  of  the 
earth,  united  by  the  same  bonds  with  all  the  fiamilies  in  tne  Hea- 
vens, it  will  hive  become  one  glorious  family  which  no  man  can 
number.  She,  with  the  hundred  and  for^-four  thousand,  will  en- 
compass the  throne  of  God,  saying,  as  she  said  upon  earth,  but 
with  joy,  and  with  glory :  "  Lord,  thou  art  worthy  to  receive  glory 
and  honor,  and  power !" 
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Oh  my  l^ethren,  if  there  is  now  a  single  fe^er  at  motker,  who 
will  resolve  to"assemble  together  around  the  Lord  !  if  there  is  but 
one  person  not  yet  sustaining  domestic  relations,  who  has  resolved, 
when  he  shall  have  formed  them,  to  raise  an  altar  to  Crod  in  his 
house,  and  in  future  years  shall  put  his  resolution  into  practice, 
causing  abundant  blessings  to  descend  on  him  and  his ;  then  will 
I  render  thanks  to  God  for  having  spoken.  Oh  my  dear  hearers ! 
may  the  Lord  so  have  touched  your  soul,  that  you  will  now  ex- 
claim :  As  for  me  and  fny^hottse^  ve  wUl  $erve  the  Lord  i  amxn* 
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CHRISTIAN  STUDIES. 


PROM  THE  «  EVANGELICAL  OAZETTE*— FIRST  PUBLISHED 

IN1S38. 


FAITH. 

Ih  nothing  has  there  heen  a  greater  variety  than  in  the  ideas  which 
have  ohtained  on  faith,— and  as  there  is  something  of  truth  in  all 
that  has  heeu  said  on  this  snhject,  it  seems  to  he  me  canse  of  in* 
terminable  disputes.  One  considers  it  only  in  its  principle,  ano> 
ther  looks  merel]r  at  its  effects.  Yet  another  believes  the  same 
elements  of  invariable  and  in&dlible  trust  to  be  divided  between 
them; — St.  James  and  St.  Paul  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all' 
understood.  It  has  happened  now  according  to  the  saying  of 
Paul  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  that  men  have  tought  out  many  in- 
veniians  and  have  '*  ten  th&u9and  masters  in  Christ** — notwithstand- 
ing, the  unity  of  faith  is  not  a  chimera.  Tlurt  is  one  faith,  as  there 
is  one  only  salvation  of  which  it  is  the  object,  and  only  one  Lord 
who  imparts  it — What  means  have  we  for  reconciling  all  this  f 
In  our  opinion  die  following  :-* 

It  is  necessary  simply  to  put  each  part  in  its  own  place.  Do 
not  let  t^  invert  the  natural  order  of  divine  operations ;  let  us  not 

§lace  the  end  before  the  beginning,  the  effect  before  die  cause, 
le  fimit  before  the  plant  by  which  it  is  borne,  nor  the  plant  itself 
before  the  root  from  which  it  is  to  germinate — (Rom.  xi.l8.)  Let 
us  have  respect  tmto  the  Wcnrd,  and  its  divine  pages  will  reveal  all, 
explain  all,  and  satisf^r  every  reasonable  curiosity. 

At  the  first  enunciation  of  the  tena  faith  there  arises  before  the 
mental  vision  an  unique  and  complete  picture  of  that  light  which 
a  knowledge  of  evangelical  doctnnes  bestows  on  mto,  as  well  as 
of  the  convictions  which  the  proof  of  that  trust  engenders  in  the 
mind,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  that  species  of  conviction 
awakens  in  the  soul,  and  which  are  its  inseparable  companions— 
a  picture,  in  fine,  of  the  deeds  to  which  faith  stimulates  us ;  of 
&e  fervor  it  imparts  to  the  will,  of  the  life  it  communicates  to  our 
zeal,  and  of  the  constancy  it  confers  on  the  obedience  of  the 
Christian.  It  is,  in  a  word ,  the  entire  life  of  the  believer.  We  can 
dignify  with  the  title  of  trae  faith»  only  that  complete  outline  of  zeal 
and  efficient  Christianity  which  alone  was  that  of  the  primitive  dis- 
dplea  of  Jenm,  and  that  which  alone  has  nevjer  belied  th^  excel- 
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lence  of  its  origiu.  Is  this  demonstrable  ?  Beyond  all  question ; 
the  Scriptures  are  rigorously  definite  upon  this  point,  and  reject 
without  mercy  every  phantom  of  faith,  all  empty  appearance^  all 
purely  nominal  profession,  and  all  unfruitful  pretensions  to  its  gifts<^ 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  all  treatises,  religious  systems,  and 
nicely  adjusted  catechisms,  give  themselves  ample  latitude  on  the 
subject  It  has  not  been  deemed  sufiicient  to  define  faith  as  a  stiong 
belief,  it  has  become  necessarv  to  reclothe  it  in  numberless  new 
characters,  by  which  it  should  acquire  cleanness,  dep A,  fervor, 
eflicacy  and  life. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  They  have  min|Jed  n^lth  it 
some  show  of  faith,  yet  so  little,  th^t  it  is  impossible  to  oflfer  it  as 
a  resource  to  those  who  are  destitute  and  ready  to  perish;  they 
have  made  it  a  by-path  to  these  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  in- 
clination to  travel  the  long  and  difiicult  road  of  obedience. 

How  can  one  he  saved  by  it  ^  I  dare  not  say  he  15  sure  that 
he  possesses  it ;  no  one  would  be  so  rash  as  to  testify  of  himself 
that  he  had  really  acquired  it,  so  full  is  it  of  forms  and  of  condi- 
tions ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  any  degree  of  assurance  in  the 
matter,  to  have  first  obtained  perfection  itself,  to  have  become  a 
sainted  disciple,  and  who  dare  to  give  himself  out  for  such  ?  Hu- 
mility seems  to  forbid  it,  till  at  length  it  has  become  a  point  of 
modesty  among  Christians,  an  element  of  security  as  1  have  al- 
ready said,  that  strong  assurance,  that  one  cannot  know  positively 
that  he  possesses  faith. 

Was  this  the  primitive  design — the  end  of  the  preaching  of  faith, 
which  should  conduct  by  a  certain  way,  which  the  law  had  failed 
to  attain  ?  Who  could  justify  the  circumeiston  by  faiths  and  the  t*n- 
cirmmcinon  also  by  faith  7  I  dare  to  make  the  assertion, — no  one  ; , 
and  I  add,  moreover,  that  men  have  completely  lost  sight  of  the 
primitive  types  of  that  faith  and  its  most  striking  examples— ^that 
faith  which  our  Saviour  dignified  with  the  title,  and  commended, 
with  the  highest  praises,  seeming,  at  the  first  blush,  to  expect 
nothing  else.  Faith,  such  as  duties  and  human  works  have  made 
and  described  it,  is  no  longer  that  which  was  conspicuous  in  the 
Canaanite  woman,  who  said,  "  if  I  may  but  touch  his  garment  T 
shall  be  whole,**  or  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  who  said,  "  but 
speak  the  word  only  and  thy  servant  shall  be  healed  ;**  and  which 
then  animated  so  many  simple  minds,  destitute  of  all  that  i^  now 
supposed  of  such  essential  importance  to  true  believers. 

Without  misapprehending,  fiieteffore,  Ae  efiects  and  tendencies 
of  faith, — all  the  developments  it  can  receive  or  furnish,  and  all 
t^e  riches  which  it  is  able  to  disclose,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
possession  of  which  it  opens  to  its  votaries,  it  concerns  us,  in  my 
judgment,  to  have  recourse  to  some  verjr  simple  idea — ^the  very 
oommenoement  of  the  tmy,  in  fact, — ^for  it  is  t)ut  one, — ^namely, 
the  way  of  God.  It  is  not  an  end  to  reach,  but  a  road,  a  route,  a 
path  to  follow.  From  the  moment  that  the  foot  is  truly  planted  in 
It,  the  believer  has  but  to  take  one  step,  and  he  is  in  the  faitk 
which  he  has  beguh  to  exercise. 

Fidth  is  defined  by  the  Apoitle  Paul,  just  as  w€  define  senti- 
mmniM,  by  its  results,  rather  than  by  its  essenc«.    Faith,  aooord- 
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ing  to  him  (Heb.  xi.  1)^  is,  to  him  who  possesses  it  snch,  that 
he  already  has  to  b.  certain  degree  thfe  good  that  it  promises ;  aud 
its  subject  lives,  always  in  the  presence  of  God  and  eternal  reali- 
ties, and  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  sensible  objects. 

But  what  is  it,  we  would  ask  here,  what  is  this  principle,  the 
effect  of  which  is  so  powerful  as  to  give  a  reality  to  things  as  yet 
invisible  ?  What  is  faith  ih  its  foundation — ^in  its  first  act  ? 
^  Faith,  in  its  first  elementary  act,  ia  belief;  the  takings  the  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  soul  upon  the  Word  of  Grod.  If  the  truth  of  God 
is  imparted  by  instruction,  then  faith  receives  it  in  the  Word 
which  contains  it — ^it  seizes,  apprehends,  and  comprehends  this 
living  seed.  If  the  truth  of  God  assumes  form  in  facts  and 
promises,  then  faith  accepts  and  embraces  them,  not  in  Rpas- 
me  manner,  which  would  be  dead  suid  indifferent,  but  in  an 
active  manner ;  it  fastens  itself  to  them,  it  attaches  itself  to  them, 
it  submits  to  their  influence,  and  adopts  whatever  consequences 
they  may  lead  to.  If  this  truth  is  a  commandment,  faith  becomes 
an  obedience— -called  the  obedience  of  faith ;  if  it  be  a  doctrine, 
then  faith  becomes  a  profession:  "obey  the  doctrine,"  says  St. 
Paul;  "  obey  the  truth  through  the  spirit,'*  says  St.  Peter  (Rom. 
vL  17. ;  1  Peter  i.  22). 

Faith  thus  receiving  this  truth  of  God,  communicates  through 
it  to  man  a  knowledge  of  divine  things.  It  is  the  illumination 
of  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  (John  i.  7^ ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6. ;  Eph.  i. 
18). — But  it  gives  something  more  than  light  and  knowledge,  it 
affects  the  whole  man.  Uke  the  sun,  which  at  once  imparts 
both  life  and  heat,  it  is  also  a  resuscitator  as  well  as  light  to  the 
soul  that  feels  its  influence.  Like  the  fire  which  purifieth  all 
things,  it  purifies  the  heart, — "  Grod  has  purified  the  hearts  of  the 
Gentiles  through  faith"  (Acts  xv.  9).  It  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle,  which  renovates  the  entire  man. 

Faith,  if  we  may  so  speak,  takes  God  at  his  word-^receives 
the  truth  instantaneously,  and  lays  hold  on  eternal  life  the  moment 
it  is  offered  (1  Tim.  vL  12). 

Thus  conceived,  it  is  unique,  and  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  extent  .of  the  Bible.  The  faith  of  the  elders  ("  for  by  it 
the  elders  obtained  a  good  report,".  Heb.  xi.  2)  is  only  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  To  the  one  as  to  the  other,  to  the  first  equally 
with  the  last,  it  is  an  overture,  an  entrance  of.  tne  divine  principle 
into  the  soul,  which  has  operated  everywhere  uniformly  when 
it  has  operated  unto  salvation.  It  is  a  hold  which  God  has  had 
upon  every  species  of  soul,  whatever  may  have  been  its  dispo- 
sition. It  is  a  handle  by  which  to  rescue  them  from  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  world,  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  life.  By  this  the 
Lord,  who  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  chooses  them  from  the  worlds 
thai  he  may  keep  them  jrom  the  evil  thereof  God  has  done  it  all 
through  faith ;  by  its  influence  only  does  he  operate  on  man,  and 
througli  man,  as  there  is  nothing  accomplished  in  the  world  but 
by  his  sovereign  power.  And  as  the  influence  of  Grod  upon  men 
is  attributed  to  men  themselves,  according  to  appearances,  the 
men  (of  God)  have  done  it  all  through  faith,  and  through  its 
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miflueiice  alone,  Here»  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  otherwise  inexplicable;  but  thus  comprehended, 
it  becomes  the  key  of  the  Scriptures,  the  chain  of  revelations, 
the  summary  of  divine  dispensations. 

Beautiful  unity  of  faith !    Misunderstood  by  the  world,  and  by 
philosophy!    *^  They  are  all  dead  in  faith,*^ 

For  its  operation  in  all  time,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
eras,  and  upon  every  species  of  person-,  of  character,  of  qualities, 
and  of  different  forms,  Grod  has  given  but  one  way,  simple  and  in- 
dependent of  these  varied  accidents.    Otherwise,  that  which  h€W 
happened  ta  one,  would  not  have  happened  to  another ;  and  the 
same  salvation  would  have  been  applicable  only  to  men  placed 
in  analogous  situations,  or  assimilated  by  a  common  education. 
But  no !  the  faith  of  Abel  is  the  faith  which  is  yet  preached  in  the 
Church  as  in  an  eternal  school ;  the  faith  of  Jairus,  the  leader  of  a 
synagogucj  that  of  the  Syro-Phaenician,  who  came  from  without, 
and  uiat  of  the  Roman  centurion,  although  a  Grentile,  are  not  dif- 
ferent in  capacity  or  object ;  for  all  lay  hold  on  a  truth  which 
penetrates  them^  a  reality  which  strikes  them,  a  promise  which 
wins,  rejoices,  and  consoles  them,  a  succor  which  relieves,  and 
a  divine  power  which,  for  them,  clothes  Nature  with  a  new 
aspect,  and  all  attam  their  end  on  the  very  spot  where  they  stand : 
so  that  the  chain  of  true  disciples  is  continued  uninterrupted  to 
the  end  of  time  j  so  that  He,  who  should  be  most  stringent  in  the 
act  or  form  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  misapprehend  it,  and 
cannot  be  imposed  on,  approves,  commands,  and  testifies  of  them. 
"  Be  it  unto  you  according  to  your  fiaith.**    **  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."    Who,  theii,  shall  dare  to  say  that 
this  is  not  faith  in  its  simplest,  clearest,  and  most  powerful  form  ? 
when  the  Master  himself  has  said  that  this  is  the  virtue  of  faith, 
and  that  at  bottom  it  is  nothing  else.    It  refers  beforehand  to  Him 
future ;  subsequently  to  Him  present ;  and  once  absent  from  the 
earth,  it  refers  to  Him  past  and  to  come,  with  entire  submission. 
"  Whom  having  not  seen  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see 
him  not,  yef  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  ^of 
your  souls.** 

On  the  other  hapd,  the  regenerative  power  of  Christ  acts  wholly 
spiritually— every  one  receives  the  simplest  definition- of  faith  in 
regard  to  worldly  matters,  why  not  then  in  spiritual .'  It  is  justi- 
fying righteousness  which  becomes  its  objecj ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
healing  of  the  body,  but  a  blessing  shed  on  the  entire  soul  of 
man.  "  We  believe  from  the  heart  to  obtain  righteousness,'*  says 
St.  Paul ;  "for  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Grod  revealed  from 
faith  to  faiths  and  reigns  in  all,  and  over,  all  who  believe.*'  Who, 
then,  will  refuse  to  believe  it  in  this  its  fullest,  richest,  and  most 
obvious  meaning  ? 

The  unity  of  faith  thus  apprehended  is  admirably  perfect,  be- 
cause it  is  ^  unity  in  every  sense — an  historical  unity — a  unity  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  can  truly  say  of  it,  here  is  one  faith,  W^ 
can  thus  speak  of  it  independently  of  time jmd  circumstance,  in- 
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cident  to  di&rent  a^s.  •  There  has  been  a  progress  m  all  odier 
things,  but  nonean  faith,  or  rather  there  is  a  progress  in  the  faith . 
of  every  believer,  ^n  onward  progress  from  "  strength  to 
strength  f  but  there  never  can  be  any  increase  in  the  nature  at 
essence  of  faith,  for  God  is  unchangeable.  Man  goes  on  to  per- 
fecticm ;  he  believes ;  he  goes  on  from  faith  to  faith  (if  indeed  he 
has  commenced  this  divine  life) :  bdt  faith  never  changes  from 
century  to  century — ^never  becomes  other  Aan  that  it  always  has 
been.  Abraham  will  always  be  the  type,  the' model;  and  those 
who  have  the  faith  of  Abraham,  are  and'  ever  will  be  his  chil- 
dren. 

He  whom  God  has  c^ed,  like  Abraham,  will  obey ;  he  to 
whom.  Christ  h^s  said,  as  to  Levi*  "  follow  me,"  will  also  walk 
in  his  footsteps.  Every  Christian  feels  the  ibrce  of  the  Centuri- 
on's words  and  faith — "  I  say  unto  this  man  go,  and^he  goeth ;  to 
another  do  this,  and^he  doeth  it."  It  is  thus  God  would  have  us 
believe  and  live  ;  and  this  faith,  so  simple,  childlike,  and  yet  in- 
stantaneous, is  supported  by  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have 
already  attained  to  its  ftdl  fruition — "  of  Moses  who  left  Egypt, 
not  fearing  the  anger  of  the  king,  of  Gideon,  of  Barak,  of  Sam- 
son, &c.  It  is  the  faitb  of  the  learned  Nicodemus,  of  the  just 
man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  Zaccheus  the  publican,  and  of  the 
simi^e-hearted  Mary.  All  else  is  only  opposition,  doubt,  blind 
groping,  or'  vain  pretension,  false  and  faithless.  All  who  have 
ever  believed,  **  me  multitude  of  those  ijoko  have  believed^*  (Acts  ii.  42), 
all  continuing  faithful  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  will  ever 
be  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  show  what  kind  of  faith  we  should 
exercise. 

We  seem  to  have  taken  at  least  one  important  step  in  our  day 
towards  the  truth — ^that  of  valuing  useful  knowledge  above  every 
other  consideration.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  evangelical 
truth  wus  refused,  because  imsupported  by  mathematical  demon- 
stration ;  and  failing  to  see  all  that  appertained  to  f^ith,of  prompt 
discernment  and  confident  profession,  reduced  to  the  form  of  an 
equation,  they  have  pronounced  it  a  string  of  abstrase  definitions, 
vain,  incorrect  fables,  powerless  to  persuade.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  we  do  not  now  live  under  the  influence  of  these  ill  founded 
prejudices — ^this  superficial  judgment.  No!  faith  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  God  saves  man,  and  man  may  lay  hold  on  God  ; 
it  is  the  channel,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  the  natural  and  supernatural,  the  human  fand 
divine ;  faith,  as  an  immediate  and  transcendent  faculty,  shall  go 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  it  shall  be  received  by  all  who 
are  truly  wise,  as  that  alone  embodies  the  highest  elements  of 
reason. 

REASON. 

It  is  necessary  to  commence  here,  since  our  concern  is  with  an 
instrumental  faculty,  or  rather  with  all  our  faculties  taken  together. 
To  say  that  religion  should  enlighten  man,  that  it  should  be  his 
guide,  is  only  saying  that  he  should  be  guided  by  reason,  for  rea- 
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Bon  properiy  is  the  entire  mental  part  of  man,  the  means  by  which 
he  acquires  all  knowledge.  Bnt  if,  in  place  of  the  vague  term  reli- 
gion, we  substitute  that  of  Chhstiamty,  the  Gospel,  and  if  the 
Crospel  preaches,  recommends,  inspires  faith,  as  a  primary  means, 
if  Cnristianity  is  a  teligion  of  faith,  our  theme  then  is  enlightened 
and  guided  by  faith,  which  thus  becomes  its  master  and  school- 
master, whose  ^ience,  object,  and  study  are  the  Crospel. 

Speaking  thus,  we  assuredly  do  notxvrong  reason — it  is  without 
dispute  the  master  faculty  of  man ;  his  head  or  rather  his  ejre, 
placed  as  a  sentinel  on  the  height  of  this  moving  tower«  to  watch 
the  dan^rs  which  threaten  hin^,  and  avoid  the  snares  which  sur- 
round him.  It  serves  both  as  a  light  and  sentinel  while  the  ni^ht 
lasts,  and  even  when  the  daybreaks,  it  is  a  day  i^ich  only  makes 
clearer  those  objects  it  faintly  observed — the  first  rays  which 
bring  the  pure  light.  It  receives  and  profits  by  them,  and  only 
gains  knowledge  through  them.  This  comparison  involves  the 
principle  of  an  irrefragable  demonstration. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  reconcihation  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  to  the  rea- 
son of  man  that  ail  appeals  are  made.  But  for  this  it  is  first  necessary 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  capacity.  To  the  rightful  ex- 
ercise of  its  privileges,  we  must  not  exaggerate  or  abuse  them, 
much  less  turn  against  God  ^e  sovereign  reo^m  (otherwise  called 
the  WORD,  Xoyn)  he  has  given  us  to  submit  to  him.  How  can  he 
who  has  never  humbled  himself  before  God,  nor  jsurrendered  the 
weapons  of  his  unrighteous  warfare,  lead  others  "  to  the  way;  of 
peace"  by  the  path  of  reconciliation  ?  To  such  a  spiritual  guide 
St  Paul  says  in  vain,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  God,  resist  the  devH 
(or  the  rebellious  spirit),  and  he  will  flee  from  you.*' 

How  can  he  triumph  over  rebellious  men  "  who  obey  not  the 
truth,"  who  remains  himself  a  rebel  and  gainsayer  o£  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  Grod  ?  How  can  he  lead  captive  soul&  to  Christ, 
who  has  not  first  given  himself  to  him  ?  How  can  he  spread  in 
the  world  this  victory  which  is  our  faith,  whose  weapons  are  yet 
camail,  and  who  fights  not  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  but  with 
vain  reasonings  (James  i.  22).  Now  this  is  the  case  of  a  larg^e 
number  of  divines  or  spiritual  guides,  who  cherish  the  most  false 
ideas  both  with  regard  to  their  own  reason  and  that  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  their  duty  to  speak  of  the  things  of  God.  If  there  be  a 
subject  on  which  they  are  in  eiror,  it  is  certainly  this  of  reason. 
After  all  that  hasl^een  given  us  for  the  exercise  of  reason  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  how  is  it  yet  misapprehended  ? 

Do  not  think  that  we  have  come  before  you  to  declaim  against 
one  of  the  holiest  prerogatives  of  men.  No — let  us  rather  deter- 
mine its  true' province,  and  thus  assured,  facilitate  and  perfect  its 
highest  aim.  You  say  that  it  is  reason  which  distinguishes  us 
from  brutes ;  we  wilj  place  it  still  higher.  But  we  add,  that  it 
places  us  far  below  men,  if  it  does  not  raise  us  to  Crod  himself, 
and  receive  the  impress  of  his  divine  Spirit;  for  alone  and  de- 
pendent on  itself,  it  can  only  lead  us  in  blind  paths,  precipitate  us 
in  the  most  frightful  error^,  down  hideous  precipices,  while  the 
brutes,  unable  to  pass  beyond  certain  limits,  have  consequently  a 
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fixed,  imperfectible,  determinate  nature,  which  neyer  deceives 
them. 

Reason  is  the  e^e  of  the  soul,  and  not  its  torch.  For  the  eye  is 
not  the  light:  it  is  merely  the  organ  by  which  light  enters — an 
organ  to  the  body  is  as  a  facnlty  to  the  soul. 

There  is,  however,  a  light  It  shines  forth  from  the  Gospel,  not 
vague  and  indefinite,  but  positive,  determined— even  personified. 
(See  John  i.  8. )  So  much  the  more  efficacious  is  that  light  '*  The 
light  manifests  all  things.  AU  hidden  things  are  made  manifest 
by  the  light  Has  any  one  regarded  it  ?  \^  are  all  enhffhtened 
by  it.  In  thy  light  we  see  light.  I  am  the  liffht  of  the  world,  of  all 
men  who  come  into  the  world."  (Who  shall  except  himself  from 
this  rule  ?)  Purify  yourselves,  that  you  may  also  become  lights. 
Formeriy  you  were  darkness,  now  ye  are  the  lights  of  the  Lord. 
Such  is  the  theory  of  faith.    It  is  entirely  philosophical 

That  this  light  may  be  efiective,  it  must  be  received,  admitted, 
till  it  penetrate  the  eye  of  the  soul — its  omm  of  vision,  of 
intuition ;  that  so  it  shall  reach  the  depths  of  the  soul,  its  most 
secret  sanctuary. .  With  the  best  eyes,  it  is  plain  one  can  see  no- 
thing in  a  daric  room.  At  midday  it  will  be  night  in  a  house 
closely  shut  It  is  not  therefore  the  eye  which  makes  lig^t — bnt 
is  made  light.  Or  if  we  say  it  enlightens  in  its  turn,  we  do  not 
speak  correctly.  Material  hght  is  that  which  enables  man  to  see 
and  to  read — ^it  is  a  space,  a  medium  between  him  and  exterior 
objects,  by  which  he  acquires  the  idea  of  their  existence — their 
presence  or  approach  is  revealed  to  him.  Much  more  then  is 
this  true  of  the  divine  light.  It  reveals,  it  demonstrates,  it  opens, 
it  instructs ;  and  here  we  come  i)ack  to  the  definition  of  taith : 
"*  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.*'  Thus  Christ,  Light  of  the  soul. 
Reason  even  of  reason,  wishes  to  be  received.  It  is  upon  tho$e 
v^  have  received  him  that  he  has  conferred  this  right  of  divine 
adoption.  |This  is  the  cause^of  condemnation  and  also  of  error,  that 
"  the  darkness  received  not  the  light,**  as  there  would  be  an  end* 
less  night  to  the  world  if  &e  sun  never  rose  upon  it,  or  if  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  hung  over  it  which  intercepted  its  rays.  These 
are  no  metaphors — ^they  are  realities — ideas  almost  mathemati- 
cally true. 

Light  has  only  to  appear,  and  shine  upon  the  organ  to  which  is 
appropriated  and  given.  It  is  its  own  demonstration.  It  does 
not  prove  its  own  existence,  it  simply  offers  itself  to  the  eye,  and 
seeing  is  evidence  sufficiently  strong— ^like  ihe  definition  of  the 
word  evidence — that  which  is  so  plain  and  stands  forth  so  boldly 
that  it  cannot  be  proved.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Bible, 
therefcHre,  particul&dy  of  the  gospel,  is  more  powerful  to  con- 
vince the  soul  than  the  whole  assemblage  of  external  evidence. 
If  a  light  is  held  before  me,  do  I  need  one  to  tell  me  it  is  a^candie  I 
I  see  it :  it  shines  upon  me.  Thus  the  evidence,  the  illumination 
of  the  truth  of  Christ  is  brighter,  and  goes  farther  than  all  these 
proofe,  which  should,  say  they,  precede  it  By  this  short,  rapid, 
and  perfect  way  is  a  system  of  faith  formed,  so  clear  that  one 
woafd  only  become  confiised  who  should  endeavor  to  simplify  it. 
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Thus  we  see  how  one  may  commence  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
faith  with  a  preconceLved  opiniori.  This  disposition  toward  faith 
will  assist,  muph  more  will  it  lead  farther,  than  the  system  of  phi- 
losophical doubt  many  have  instituted  in  the  research  of  truth. 
It  will  be  one  thing  to  reason  along  with  faith,  or  to  look  with  aa 
eye  which  sees  perspicuously  ;  and  quite  another  to  search  for 
the  reasons  of  faith  with  a  reason  which  sets  out  with  refusing  ^o 
believe. 

Thus  apprehended,  the  words  of  Christ  are  easily  understood. 
It  is  a  clear  light  itself,  or  which  promises  to  become  one,  as  the 
Saviour  has  said :  "  The  eye  is  the  light  of  the  body ;  if  therefore 
thine  eye  be  light,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light"  These 
words  cpntain  the  most  valuable  information.  How  can  one  see 
cleariy  with  diseased  eyes  ?  •  How  can  one  make  a  right  use  of  a 
perverted  fiaculty  ?  How  dare  one  pretend  to  be  enlightened  or 
judge  of  His  Word,  which  judges  not  only  himself,  but  the  thoughts 
and  intentions  of  the  heart  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  heal  his 
diseased  organ,  to  recover  his  reason  ?  And  in  order  to  recover 
his  reason,  should  he  not,  like  the  staggering  invalid,  learn  to  walk 
step  by  step,  foot  by  foot,  or  rather  after  the  infallible  guide  which 
is  given  him  ? 

From  that  time,  the  character,  the  design,  the  capacity  of  rea- 
son is  marked.  We  say  in  two  Words,  that  one  should  become 
scholar  and  not  master,  should  learn  to  be  reasonable,  not  a  rea- 
soner.  It  is  said  of  the  true  wisdom,  that  it  comethfrom  above,  and 
that  it  is  not  cavilling.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  right  that  one 
should  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  to  defend  himself,  as  is  recom- 
mended in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  -**  Are  you  that  are  without  able 
to  judge  of  the  least  things  ?•*  "  Judge  yourselves,  whether  |t  is 
right  before  God  to  obey  you  rather  than  God."  But,  at  the  s^me 
time,  take  heed  how  you  judge.  **  Judge  not  according  to  appear- 
ante,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.'*  "  Prove  the  spirits."  "  fa- 
mine all  things."  "  Inquire  carefully  what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord." 
**  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say." 

And  here  let  us  rectify  a  conunon  prejudice.  Vain  is  that  ap- 
plication which  is  used  without  distinctness,  according  to  the  ap- 
parent sense  of  these  last  words.  It  concerns  a  sincere  Christian 
here,  to  be  assured  of  his  faith  and  of  his  dopbts  in  this  true 
light.  Faith  is  this  wisdom,  which  St.  Paul  calls  spiritual,  as  given 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  It  testifies  of 
believers  that  thev  are  happy ;  they  are  enriched ;  it  asks  yet 
more  for  them  with  the  most  fervent  prayers.  The  proof  that  this 
intelligence  is  nothing  else  than  faitli,  is,  that  iJesus  called  his  dis- 
ciples a  long  time  men  without  knowledge,  and  these  words  are 
equivalent  to  men  of  little  faith.  He.  explains  this  thought  by  add- 
ing, "  Slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  said  '• 
<Luke  xxiv.  25).  It  was  this,  consequently,  which  deprived  them 
of  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge,  of,  discernment  concerning  the 
most  important,  simple,  and  obvious  truths.  The  absence  of  this 
principle  of  light  held  their  minds  in  total  darkness,  as  we  speak 
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of  those  whom  Christ  has  not  enlightened  by  his  Spirit,  or  who 
have  turned  back  after  receiving  a  ^owledge  of  the  truth. 

Let  us  inquire  what  St.  Paul  means  when  ha  speaks  of  the 
natural  man  (1  Cor.  ii.)  It  is  not  the  purely  natural  man  of  which 
the  other  writers  of  the  Scriptures  speak,  abrtUi;  it  is  the  man 
with  his  soul,  as  he  actually  exists,  avefxairos  ^xtm^,  even  the  psy- 
chology of  the  soul.  How  few  are  they  who  give  it  any  atten- 
tion !  And  yet  this  natural  man  comprehends  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Ilvev^a- 
tUtos  (spiritually)  expresses,  a  species  of  spirituality  widely  diffei:- 
ent  froih  intelligence.  Speaking  according  to  the  Word  of  God, 
spiritwd  cannot  mean  intellectual.  One  may,  perhaps,  be  very  in- 
telligent, and  yet  have  only  a  carnal  understanding  with  regard  to 
divine  ^ngs.  Observe  the  particularity  with  which  St.  Paul 
distinguishes  the  precept  on  which  this  discernment  rests.  *'  Now 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Smrit  which 
is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to 
us  qf  God."  Let  us  mark  carefully  the  words,  when,  in  speaking 
of  the  same  things,  he^adds,  "  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not 
in  the*  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.''  Thus 
are  the  words  of  Christ  made  manifest,  *<  his  words  are  spirit  and 
life,"  that  *'  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  these  things ;"  that 
no  one  could  discern,  or  teach,  or  comprehend  them  by  his  own 
intelligence ;  and  thus  is*  the  wisdom  of  Grod  folly  in  the  sight  of 
the  world,  and,  in  return,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  folly  before 
God. 

Having  named  the  doubt,  we  say  that  it  is  erroneous  and  fool- 
ish to  desire  this  unceasing  discussion^  without  holding  anything 
as  received  or  established,  as  if  eveiy  man,  entering  into  etemsd 
life,  must  tear  down  and  rebuild  the  edifice  which  has  furnished 
him  a  sanctuary  and  a  shelter.  He  might  as  well  call  in  question 
his  own  nature  or  the  ejastence  of  his  body ; — too  happy  if,  like 
Descartes,  he  can  return  from  it  to  the  simplest  ejcercise  of 
thought  God  protects  his  servants  from  this  foolish  distrust, 
which  is  only  a  confidence  in  the  works  pf  their  own  hands.  If 
you  can  only  believe  in  the  God  you  have  made  for  yourselves — that 
you  have  consecrated, — which  shall  come  out  of  the  crucible  of 
your  own  weak  imagination,  if  you  cannot  certify,  publish,  or 
offer  anything  better  to  yoin:  contemporaries,  you  do  not  give  them 
much  that  is  worthy  their  acceptance.  How  can  you  convict 
them  for  your  penury?  Proud  in  their  own  strength,  which 
after  all  is  only^  a  created  power  that  destroys  more  than  it 
edifies,  the  men  of  oin:  day,  destitute  of  the  erudition  of  the  giants 
of  past  ages,  reject,  with  contempt,  the  traditions  which,  though 
perhaps  confused,  are  rich  firom  centuries  which  are  no  more.  Un- 
gmteral,  they  misapprehend  their  benefits,  and  yet  make  ho  pre- 
paration to  leave  to  succeeding  generations  the  treasures  they, 
nave  themselves  amassed. 

Truly  this  is  strange  folly  and  presumption  to  desire  to  prove 
allthings^aad  yet  believe  nothing — accept  nothiujg  with  confidence. 
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Try  not  to  prove  all  things,  you  who  desire  salvation !  Be  not 
80  foolish  as  to  make  everything  depend  on  your  proofs  / 

Acknowledge  intrinsic  excellence  without  these —mdqpendent 
and  irrespective  of  these  antique  verities ;  and  do  not  offer  your 
proofs  in  comparison  with  the  testimony  of  reiterated  experience, 
— of  accumulated  evidence,  as  if  your  happiness  depended  on 
adding  yet  your  testimony.  Believe,  therefore,  and,  above  all 
things,  wear  the  air  of  belief*  that  Christianity  may  be  able  to  live 
and  extend  its  roots ;  that  it  ma^Fte^-ch  you  it  has  need  of  nothing 
,  ^se ;  that,  while  it  offers  you  a  refuge,  it  asks  nothing  for  itself  in 
return.  Consequently,  if  you  neglect  this  salvation,  you  shall  be 
the  first  punished,  the  first  to  complain,  and  all  that  you  have 
known,  or  desired^  or  deemed  advantageous,  you  shall  regard 
lost,  &c.  Therefore,  in  place  of  this  endless  disputation,  open, 
rehearse,  search,  repeat  divine  things ;  but  the  echo— the  echo  of 
this  misapprehended  verity,  imderstand  it  for  yourselves — ^yea, 
search  to  the  very  foundation. 

Let  not  this  century,  already  so  vain  of  its  acquisitions,  behold 
you  in  pain,  in  labor— destitute  of  the  everlasting  gospel,— of  an 
eternal  Saviour.  Let  it  see  rather  that  you  desire  him  for  yourself, 
and  treat  it  as  a  criminal,  as  it  wiH  appear  in  the  presence  of  its 
judge,  according  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  Now  cometh  the  judg- 
ment of  this  woiid^"  and  with  it  that  of  reason  also.- 

We  sympathize,  therefore,  with  the  great  apostle  who  had 
attained  the  highest  point  of  knowledge,  and  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  human  success.  "We  preach  wisd<Hn  not  of  this 
world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world  that  come  to  naught — a 
wisdom  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,-^a  wisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect.'* 

Among  other  strange  mistakes  incident  to  human  reason  is  that 
of  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  and  vice  vers& — many  who  would 
shrink  back  with  horror  from  speaking  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  will 
of  God,  and  His  sovereign  power  as  first  and  last  cause  of  all 
things,  speak  afiectedly  of  nature,  and  personify  it  as  it  were,  a 
creator  rather  than  a  creature.  It  is  Nature  wlio  has  done  tins, 
who  has  done  that !  Because  God  moves  in  man,  and  by  the  ad- 
mirable efiiciency  of  his  continued  power  ever  sustains  and  directs 
him,  they  have  come  at  length  to  think  it  is  man  who  acts  for 
himself,  and  who  finds  in  himself  his  origia  and  design.  The 
first  steps  of  salvation  are  revealed  to  him,  and  those  thui^  give 
him  all  the  merit  of  ils  acquisition.  How  can  reason.  Strict  and 
severe,  allow  itself  to  forget  the  only  hand  which  can  guide  un- 
failingly, the  only  piercing  eye  that  can  foresee  the  issue,  God  who 
Vforkm  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure  7  Ah ! 
this  only  shows  too  plainly  that  it  has  lost,  even  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  addresses  itself  to  man,  the  means  it  uses  for  his  conver- 
tion.  Instead  of  preaching,  that  is,  of  publishing,  of  proclaim- 
ing that  it  is'irod  who  gives  grace,  who  converts,  who  touches, 
who  strikes,  who  breaks;  who  subdues,  who  awakens,  who  ani- 
mates, who  changes,  in  short,  who  begins  and  ends  his  work,  also 
in  a  God  who  temp<^rarily  enriches  and  impoverishes,  who  abases 
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who  exalts,  who  is  the  first  and  the  last;  it  reduces  to  amass  of 
ruins  the  honor  of  belief,  hoping  itself  to  rise  from  the  midst  of 
the  ruins,  and  elevate  itself  upon  them  even  to  the  highest  heaven. 

Because  there  is  necessarily  something  human,  terrestrial,  mate- 
rial in  the  Bible,  since  it  is  a  boolL)  and  has  a  natural  correspondent 
action),  they  forget,  they  lose  sight  of  its  only  object,  namely,  to 
bring  Uie  soul  in  contact  with  the  divine  niCture,  only  influencing, 
only  powerful  in  itself ;  that  the  grand  design  is  to  furnish  a  point 
of  meeting,  of  incidence,  which  once  found  regenerates  the  soul. 
(A  simple  analysis  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  will  enable  us  to 
comprehend  this  readily,  and  we  may  therefore  return  to  it )  The 
eyes,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  are  all  necessary  to  the  body,  so, 
wit,  memory,  the  attention  which  compares,  the  judgment  which 
concludes,  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  tie  mind.  But  after  all, 
what  has  it  for  its  final  end,  if  it  be  not  to  place  the  soul  in  com- 
munication with  this  livdy  or  /mng  word  which  regenerates,  which 
can  save  the  soul,  yet  wmch  can  do  it  alone  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  ever  the  same,  who  operates  on  the  minds  he  has  formed  ! 

Thus,  therefore,  speaking  simply,  giving  heed  and  examining 
the  Word,  without  desiring  to  find  one  meaning  rather  than  ano- 
ther, without  endeavoring  to  avoid  anything — without  adding  or 
subtracting  therefrom,  this  is  tlie  right,  sincere,  and  correct  de- 
sign of  reason,  equally  with  the  pastor  as  with  the  simple  believer, 
and  even  he  who  does  not  possess  this  humble,  docile  spirit 
(which  Paul  calls  the  same  spirit  of  faith),  as  well  as  the  first,  will 
be  governed  by  it.  For  this  spirit  is  not  natural  to  man ;  they  have 
it  not  'who  ma&e  the  greatest  pretensions ;  they  who  really  pos- 
sess the  largest  share  see  their  ignorance,  it  can  with  dimculty 
enter  a  proud  heart.  Christ  himself  is  the  Master  Sovereign, 
the. Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  manifests  his  willingness  to  impart 
this  spirit  to  those  who  desire  it  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  according  as  it  is  written  of  me  in  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Word ;  Lo !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God !"— It  is 
mitten !  comprehend  it  well !  and  this  is  the  substantial  Word 
which  refers  to  the  Scriptures!  What  obedience  of  faith! 
What  fidelity!  What  docility!  Eternal,  uncreated  reason,  the 
Logos,  who  has  only  to  speak  of  divine  things,  teach  us  therefore 
to  listen  meekly  while  it  is  said — Hear  ye  Him. 

But  what  difference,  after  all,  is  there  between  our  exposition'of 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  of  those  who  explain  it  only  by  their  rea- 
son, since  we  both  agree  that  reason  is  only  the  medium  by  which 
we  see  the  light  placed  on  that  candlestick,  or  the  eye  by  which 
we  read  it  there  ?  .  . 

The  eye  sees  undoubtedly  in  the  Bible,  as  in  any  other  book, 
characters  traced,  and  from  them  fonns  words  and  phrases,  and  as 
the  mind  apprehends  the  meaning  seizes  finished  or  isolated 
passages,  otherwise  limited  and  dependent  on  that  which  precedes 
or  follows.  This  is  the  natural  process,  and  the  same  for  all 
works  fiut  how  difi*erent  the  result !  The  disciple  can  never  ex- 
ceed his  prescribed  bounds,  and  God  says  to  him  as  to  the  sea^ 
"  Thus  far  shalt  tliou  go  and  no  further."  The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
8         ^  -    -       -'      o  - 
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spoken^  Give  ear,  0  heavens,  and  keep  silence,  0  earth ;  heaiken, 
my  people,  and  I  will  speak.  We  have  heard  these  marvels  from 
our  fathers,  and  we  will  tell  them  to  our  children  and  to  our  chil- 
dren's children,  and  generations  yet  to  come  shall  praise  the  Lord. 
Let  us  not  shrink  back  t)ecause  they  are  mysteries.  This  is  the 
mystery  of  God  our  Father  and  of  Christ,  and  concerning  the 
thmgs  of  Christ,  these  are  they  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the 
World,  but  now  revealed  to  those  who  believe :  for  "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that 
love  him."  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him  and 
He  will  show  them  his  covenant.'*  Le1  us  look  at  it  in  this  light, 
at  all  times.  God  speaks  to  man  generally  and  to  the  individual 
soul  particularly,  to  give  it  to  know  his  designs  and  the  riches  of  his 
grace.  It  concerns  us,  therefore,  O  man !  to  read,  to  listen,  to  re- 
ceive it ! 

And  what  can  be  more  reasonably  simple  than  to  enter  and  take 
a  seat,  if  you  please,  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  (Acts  xix.), 
where  Paul  disputes  with  his  disciples.  What  can  be  better  added 
to  your  faith,  to  make  it  reasonable,  or  even  to  transform 
your  reason  into  faith,  than  this  sure  foundation,  not  on  the  un- 
certain, variable  knowledge  of  man,  but  on  the  power  of  God — 
than  to  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  head  stone  of  the  comer  >  This  is  spoken 
concerning  tHe  word:  but  this  word  alway  remains;  for  it  is 
written :  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written 
for  our  leaning"  (Rom.  xv.41 — 1  Cor.  x.  ii.).  While  we  read,  there- 
fore, and  admit  all  that  we  find  in  agreement  with  the  analogy  of 
faith,  of  an  unchangeable  faith,  a  faith  more  open,  which  existed 
before  it  was  thus  called,  our  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses — all  receiving  the  Bible  with  equal 
respect,  and  comprehending  it  under  the  bright  manifestation  of 
prayer.  We  certainly,  therefore,  are  not  degraded  in  receiving 
truth,  like  these  worthy  fathers,  since  we  are  all  baptized  under 
the  same  cloud,  and  receive  of  the  same  Spirit 

No ;  the  Gospel  has  nothing  stable,  nothing  veritable,  or  else  it 
is  really  a  charge — a  good  trust,  «*  0,  Timothy,  keep  that  whicl^ 
is  committed  to  thy  charge !    Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.** 

Whosoever  does  not  thus  fear  the  obligation  to  teach  in  one 
only  irreproachable  wav,  is  declared  even  by  this  Wordy  who  is 
the  sovereign  Judge  of  his  servants,  to  have  an  endless  contro- 
versy of  words,  to  have  rejected  the  faith,  and  to  be  reproved  by 
this  knowledge.  He  vainly  boasts  his  reasorh  who  has  never  yet 
offered  this  reasonable  service  (rfiu  \oxtKfiv  Xaroeiav)  which  the  Apostle 
says  is  due  to  his  God,  when  he  beseeches  me  Romans  to  offer  their 
spirits  and  their  bodies  for  b,  living  sacrifice. 

NOTE. 

We  come  now  to  the  weighty  matter  of  authority.  Many  de- 
claim loudly  against  all  authority;  but  does  that  detract  from  its 
vahie,  or  prove  it  useless  ?  I  think  not.  There  certainly  is  some 
authority.  o 
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The  analogy  of  faith  is  nothing  more  not  Jess  than  authority — 
the  consideration  of  th^t  which  has  always  been  true,  that  has 
always  been  received  as  such,  the  authority  that  the  Bible  ha<5 
published,  spread  and  rendered  common  among  all  Christifit,  , 
which  the  Gospel  has  taught  and  presented  to  the  Church  uni- 
yersal,  for  the  approbation  of  the  universal  Church.  But  who 
speaks  of  approbation,  who  of  confession  ? 

A  Christian  who  would  be  alone  in  the  world  in  his  particular 
belief,  would  indeed  have  good  reason  to  judge  himself  and  to 
count  himself  rashly  proud  of  his  own  understanding.  This 
would  truly  be  an  isolated  sense  that  he  possessed,  not  common 
§ense  in  the.  Christian  Church.  What  we  call  common  sense  in 
earthly  matters,  in  matters  of  faith  is  only  an  individual  dnd  par- 
ticular interpretation.  Here  the  customary  expressions  are  nei- 
ther correspondent  nor  synonymous.  Christianity  is  not  an  isolat- 
ed system ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  reconciliation — it  is  a 
social  system;  the  Christian  is  not  a  monad,  but  a  part  of  the 
great  whole  which  diffuses  life  and  improvement  among  all  the 
members.  He  is  not  merely  one  who  believes,  but  one  'of  the 
great  number  of  believers. 

When  one  is  seeking  salvation,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spiritual  life,  he  should  undoubtedly  act  and  feel  as  if  he  Were 
alone  in  the  world.  His  relations  with  God  are  the  same  as  if 
God  had  done  all  that  he  has  done,  and  said  all  that  he  has  said, 
only  for  hina.  Thus  the  Eternal  Word  causes  the  soul  to  feel  its 
burden,  and  produces  its  effect ;  but  when  it  concerns  the  piety  of 
the  individual,  his  perfection  in  faith,  then  has  it  reference  to  the 
whole,  for  this  is  their  common  faith,  that  which  has  been  given  to  the 
saints,  which  unites,  renders  them  members  one  of  another. 

There  is  an  agreement  in  this  faith  which  furnishes  the  .be- 
Uever  a  guiding  thread — and  he  cannot  take  one  step  without 
holding  it.  There  is  a  common  understanding  in  the  Church,  or 
an  unanimous  consent  which  rules,  concerning  the  particular 
sense;  and  that  is  the  unity  of  the  spirit;  this  is  also  a  true 
autJiority. 

The  faith  of  every  true  Christian  -should  correspond  with  that 
of  all  others',  and  this  agreement  is  the  analogy  of  faith. 

Such  an  authority  is  not  a  yoke ;  It  is  a  guaranty.  Without  it, 
one  sails  at  random  on  the  ocean  of  the  Bible,  as  without  a  com- 
pass on  that  of  this  world.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  together  the 
whole  universal  church  to  hear  this,  what  it  would  declare  ta  be 
true  would  undoubtedly  be  the  truth,  and  thus  it  would  unavoid- 
ably be  brought  under  submission.  Now  in  history  we  see  the 
Church,  as  it  appears  to  be  that  of  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Here  it  is  we  find  the  summation  of  centuries.  Those  who  were 
under  its  jurisdiction  have  unanimously  acknowledged  this  is  not 
a  false  agreement,  but  gives  the  weight  of  authority.  This  is 
what  we  can  and  must  respect.  This  is  no  longer  acting  the 
severe'  theologian,  but  submitting  to  gross  misconception. 

We  should  not  submit  blindly  to  the  opinion  of  men,  it  is  true, 
because  the  Bible  says,  truly  every  man  is  a  liar,  from  which  we 
may  mfer  that  all  men  are  liars,  as  Paul  quoted  from  Jhe  poet. 
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that  all  the  Cretans  are  Hard — ^but  (dl  Chrisltans  are  not  liars ; 
for,  1st,  F^ith  is  not  a  human  opinion  ;  it  has  been  given  once  to 
the  saints :  and  2dly,  the  Spirit  of  tradi  is  with  the  Church,  and 
not  only  the  Spirit,  the  mind  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  ii.  6),  but  also  the 
expression  of  this  mind  on  the  Word  of  truth,  and  not  only  the 
written  Word,  but  a  constant  living  Word.  Our  Confessions 
rightly  say,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God'  is  the  Word  of 
God.  It  carries  not  only  in  itself,  but  with  itselif,  its  own  work  and 
the  declaration  of  its  unchangeable  stability. 

What  has  always  proved  true  for  Christians,  is  given  for  truth. 
Denial  is  heresy.  We  do  not  teach  according  to  our  own  under- 
standing of  God,  manifested  in  the  Gospel.  We  speak  as  we 
have  heard  (for  faith  cometh  by  hearing).  -We  give  as  we  have 
leceived  {trader e),  I  give  you  mat  which  1  also  have  received,  SB.ya 
the  Apostle.  Who,  shall  be  angry  at  such  a  tradition,  and  deny 
it  a  just  title  ? 

Tnus  we  see  orthodoxy  exalted  throughout  all  time  by  the 
voice  of  centuries,  and  reigning  triumphant  ubove  all  the  contests 
which  have  divided  the  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  even^of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  sects  which  have  been  springing  up  around  it. 
That  which  has  been,  is  yet,  and  will  be  true  above  all  others : 
orthodoxy  has  become  a  fact.  Yet  can  one  hope  to  possess  this 
truth  if.  he  keeps  himself  beyond  its  reach  ? 

Wherefore  seek  to  make  this  authority  obnoxious  ?  What  does 
it  contain  so  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  Do  we  not  see 
these  very  individuals  who  become  so  passionate  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  authority,  exercismg  it  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  as  pastors,  as  fathers,  in  the  circle  of  their  families,  or  of 
their  external  influence,  the  authority  of  age,  even  of  that  forbid- 
ding physiognomy,  of  gesture  and  appearance ;  Speaking,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  importance  of  religious  education,  they  say,  "  These 
first  impressions  are  never  effaced,  &c.'*  And  wherefore,  if  it  is 
not  that  children,  scholars,  inferiors,  receive  with  confidence  and 
deference  these  opinions  given  with  an  air  and  show  of  author- 
ity ?  What  inconsistency  in  those  who  cry  up  the  use  of  reason, 
in  matters  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of  absolute  independence !  To 
reconcile  all  things  by  the  opinion  of  the  day,  to  avoid  walking 
by  a  simple  rule.  This  changing  opinion,  which  appears  to 
them  a  formidable  power,  has  become  a  very  different  thmg  from 
simple  authority  (2  Peter  ii.  \9). 

CONSCIENCE. 

There  is  not  a  more  imporlant  element  among  all  those,  which 
will  increase  the  zeal  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  than  con- 
science ;  but  there  is  also  no  element  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  Shall  we  content  ourselveSf  then,  with  common  ideas 
with  regard  to  it  ?    It  is  worth  the  trouble  of  an  examination. 

There  is  necessarily  something  vague  and  ill-defined  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  .word.  It  is  in  efiect  ofteii  mistaken 
for  the  point  of  a  sentiment  which  it  resembles,  and  often  these 
metaphors  are  used  in  describing  it.    "Conscience  1  conscience  !** 
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cries  John  and  James,  ^*  immortal' and  celestial  voice!"  Again, 
with  others  it  is  by  moral  axioms,  fixed  principles,  and  uncreated 
laws,  that  they  speak  of  it ;  it  is  an  engraved  tabl^,  sa3r  they, 
like  that  of  Sinai,  As  a  mute  and  defined,  yet  constant  witness^ 
they  call  upon  it  immediately,  consult  it  at  all  times,  question 
and  make  it  speak  like  a  living  witness,  which  cannot  remain 
unmoved ;  they  call  to  it,  trouble  it,  excite  and  endeavor  to  re- 
move it.  Is  it,  therefore,  of  no  consequence  to  discover,  or  at 
least  to  become  acquainted  with  this  strange  character,  this 
mysterious  agent  ?  A;nd  if  it  be  a  power  in  man,  should  it  not, 
at  least,  have  a  .Christian  name  ? 

The  commonly  received  ideas  of  conscience,  which  obtain  in 
life,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  are  really  unjust,  and  very 
incomplete,  from  which  results  a  very  imperfect  development 
of  the  morel  sense,  that  fails  to  lead  man  to  his  highest  perfection. 
They  speak  of  conscience  merely  as  we  have  noticed  them  speak- 
ing of  reason ;  yet  it  seems  that  it  should  be  something  by  itself— 
a  guide,  a  master,  &o.  We  have  seen  formerly  that  the  eye  is 
not  the  light,  but  the  organ  through  which  light  is  seen ;  and, 
a^in,  that  the  eye  must  be  sound,  and  the  light  reach  it^  be  ad- 
mitted and  not  decomposed,  in  order  to  obtain  and  form  just  ideas 
of  things.  We  here  repeat  it,  and  liken  conscience  to  another 
of  our  senses.  Not  now  the  sight,  but  hearing  which  shall  serve 
as  a  common  point.  There  is  a  singular  jtgreement  between  the 
precision  of  the  first  and  the  confusion  of  the  second  of  these 
senses  (considered  psychologically),  at  thef  same  time  ^  delicacy, 
a  sensibility,  wjiich  distinguishes  the  hearing,  by  which  it  attains 
a  relative  perfection,  while  the  sight  is  incapable  of  this  same 
perfectibility, — ^yetits  exactness  and  force  confine  it  to  a  fixed 
point.  There  is,  I  say,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  two 
senses  we  have  just  observed,  and  reason,  as  compared  with 
conscience.  , 

Instead  of  speaking  of  conscience  as  a  voice,  it  will  be  better 
to  regard  it  as  the  or^an  by  which  this  voice  is  recognized,  which 
collects  the  sound,  gives  new  shades  to  familiar  perceptions — in 
fine,  that  a  delicate  conscience,  like  fine  hearing,  or  a  practised 
ear,  will  be  the  most  excjuisite  organ,  while  a  penetrating  reason, 
like  long,  far-reaching  sight,  is,  in  other  respects,  the  strongjest  of 
our  faculties.  .  , 

Conscience  is  less  the  voice,  though  it  has  long  been  represented 
thus,  than  the  locality  where  it  dwells,  and  where  we  must  hear 
it.  It  is  less  the  oracle  itself,  than  the  sanctuary  where  it  speaks 
and  gives  its  responses :  but  language  confounds,  by  vague  ex- 
pressions, the  Deity  who  inspires  the  temple  where  he  resides, 
and  the  medium,  the  instrument,  by  which  he  communicates  a 
knowledge  of  himself.  And  here  we  find  the  difiiculty  in  what 
has  already  been  said  of  conscience.  For,  in  fine,  we  attribute 
it  to  God,  when  we  say  it  is  God  whispering  to  man  the  claims 
of  judgement,  when  we  say  it  is, a  tribunal  established  in  man,  or 
a  judge,  a  guardian,  a  witness  who  watches  his  actions,  an  an- 
ticipated judgment,  a  present  and  lasting  judgment,  a  P^^lJi^^i®  ^^ 
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tlie  final;  all  these  images  revolving  around  the  principal  kiea» 
render  it  obscure  and  indistinct 

This  leads  us  into  contradictions,  and  difficulties,  deeper  than 
those  from  which  we  would  extricate  ourselves,  and  makes  us 
in  practice  feel  sensibly  the  description  of  St' Paul  (Rom.  ii.  14), 
thai  at  least  on  one  head,  conscience  has  something  natural,  com- 
mon to  all  men — even  to  the  savage.  At  length  we  come  to  the 
inquiry,  what  is  this  conscience  of  the  righteous  and  the  Chris- 
tian {'*  void  of  reproach  before  God  and  man")>  since  the  idea 
of  conscience  is  only  «n  idea  of  reproach,  of  profound  guilt, 
which'  becomes  more  lively  and  intense,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
enligl^tened  and  cultivated.* 

For  he  who  examines,  who  listens,  who  cleanses  slightly  his 
conscience,  will  have  the  fewest  reproaches— while  he,  on  the 
contrary,  who  watches  more  carefully,  will  become  most  suscep- 
tible to  uneasiness  and  anxiety  on  this  account.  How  pretend  to 
have  a  conscience  without  reproach  before  €rod?  Since  that 
which  escapes  man,  magnifies  itself  in  the  light  of  his  countenance 
(Psalm  xc.) ;  and  before  men  who  never  can  read  the  conscience 
accurately,  and  should  therefore  abstain  firom  it,  what  are  we  to- 
understand  by  a  conscience  void  of  reproach^  since  no  one  has  a 
right  to  force  it  to  reveal  that  whlph  is  hid,  and  no  one  knows  to 
draw  the  soul  from  its  depths  ?  The  feeling  that  everv  one  has,  with 
regard  to  this,^  is,  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  have  his  inner- 
most thoughts  brought  to  light  or  exposed  to  ihe  judgment  of  the  best 
disposed  assembly  or  the  most  indulgent  ear.  I  call  every  one  here 
tp  witness'!  One  feels,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  necessity  of 
a  more  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  scriptural  exposition. 
We  have  already  given  the  principle  in  our  definition.  We  know 
assuredly  that  it  is  rather  the^ear  of  the  soul  to  hear,  than  the  sound 
and  the  voice  even ;  it  is  the  most  retired,  the  most  secret,  the  most 
interior  locality ;  as  in  the  physical  ear  there  are  some  chambers 
more  interior  than  others.  We  say  simply  that  €rod  speaks  in 
man.    Man  speaks  from  without,  but  Grod  spesdks  from  within. 

*  At  IcAist  man,  in  his  natural  statie,  can  have  no  other;  and  it  is 
of  this  we  now  wish  to  speak.  Take  for  example,  modesty :  why  should 
modesty  blush  ?  Does  not  the  woid  even  [pudor)  express  shame  ?  Is  it 
not  a  sudden  revelation,  a  suhtle  accusation,  of  a  secret  sympathy,  an 
unknown  correspondence  with  something  hidden  and  impure  within,  <^ 
which  one  hardly  believes  himself  capable i  C^  an  angel  feel  it?  No. 
Modesl^  shows  that  all  evil  is  not  from  without,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  with  simple,  perfect  innocence.  Conscience  gives  the  knowledge  of 
sin,  in  whose  presence  evil  should  be  held  in  check,  yet  which,  turned  aside 
from  its  original  rectitude,  cannot  always  tell  when  tne  Evil  One  approaches. 
*  He  comes,  but  has  nothing  in  me." — (John  xiv.  30.)  It  is  true,  say.  some, 
conscience  approves  us  when  we  do  well ;  but,  certainly,  that  is  doubtful. 
How  can  it  prompt  one  to  a  secret  approbation,  when  everything  in  it» 
nature  shows  us  the  danger  of  indulging  any  feeling  of  complacency  toward 
ourselves  ?  And,  after  all,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  most  corucien- 
tiom  of  the  two— that  which  approves,  or  that  which  reproaches  1  Cer- 
tainly the  sphere  of  conscience  is  to  reproach,  and  if  it  perfomu  its  dttty» 
tl|is  Is  its  most  natu^  and  most  comnMm  office. 
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(Se0  Imitat.  of  J.  C.)  God  speah  to  the  hearty  say  the  prophets,  or 
rather,  according  to  the  origmal,  in  the  heart,  waere  it  awakens  a 
mighty  jecho. 

Having  placed  tiiis  principle  in  advance,  let  us  endeavor  to  give 
a  scriptural  and  logical  exposition  of  the  nature  of  conscience, 
and  then  follow  it  out  in  its  various  steps. 

1st  As  in  the  faculty  of  vision,  it  is  said  that  the  ligJU  ligMeng 
aU  mm  coming  into  ih^  world,  and  kindles  in  him  the  ^ame  of  intel- 
ligence, lays  down  the  rules  of  these  principles,  founds  the  axioms, 
adjusts  the  measure  of  truth,  so  the  natural  oracle  the  conscience, 
speaks  in  the  heathen  hhnself,  in  the  natural^man,  unconverted, 
causes  him  to  hear  a  voice  of  reproach,  enough,  at  least,  not  to  leave 
himself  without  a  witness^  although  the  natursd  man  gives  little  at- 
tention to  this  first  degree  6f  instruction,  of  divine  warning'  which 
he  hardly  regards.    But  let  us  proceed — 

If  man  becomes,  by  the  gift  of  a  positive  revelation,  a  worshipper 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  he  will  enter  most  willingly  and  most  joymlly 
into  the  mysterious  place  where  this  oracle  resides,  he  wUl  listen 
to  it  silently,  he  will  tremble  at  its  voice,  and  he  will  say  before 
it  as  young  Samuel  was  instructed  by  the  High  Priest — SptxJc,  Lord, 
thy  servant  heareth. — (l^Sam.  iii.  7,  9,10.    Heb.  ii.  l.,iiL  7,  15.) 

2d.  Then  the  oracle  itself  will  become  new  (for  all  is  new,  under 
a  new  dispensation).  *'  I  will  hear  what  He  will  say  to  those  who 
love  Him,"  says  the  Psalmist.  "  The  merciful  God  will  speak 
peace  to  them."  This  will  be  a  voice  of  mercy  and  of  pardon,  in- 
stead of  a  voice  of  reproach,  continual  and  pitiless.  And  St.  Paul 
says  three  times  in  succession,  that  it  is  the  Spirit  which  says— 
"  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.'*  That 
this  conscience  is  not  natural,  you  can  say  nothing  less.  And  this 
only  can  e^^lain  the  gospel  expression,  conscience  of  sin,  opposed 
to  a  goo^  conscience,  or  conscience  without  reproach,  that  is,  a  satisfied 
conscience,  renewed  by  God  himself,  or  a  sentiment  acquired  by 
a  reconciliation.  The  Apostle  does  not  say  that  he  himself  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  it,  but  to  preserve  and  guard  it  when  it  has 
OQoe  been  given liim.  St.  Peter  speaks  concerning  baptism  as  an 
answer  before  God.  It  is  the  testimony  of  faith,  which  is  double, 
"when  the  Spirit  witnesses  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  We  also  render  this  testimony  (John  xv.  27.)»  "  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  in  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  and  who  has  power  to  justify  those 
who  receive  it.  St.  Peter  makes  this  a  consequence  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Peter  iii.  21),  for,  having  died  for  our 
(^nces,  he  is  raised  again  for  our  justificoition.  Jt  is,  in  short,  con 
science |?ufi/?«i/romi«wi«wi{^  (Heb.  ix.  14),  the  coAScience  of  justi- 
fication. 

3d.  There  is  yet  a  more  perfect  conscience,  or  rather  a  third 
degree,  relating  to  sanctification,  upon  which  we  must  enter  by 
a  new  way.  There  is  a  Councillor,  as  well  as  a  judge,  as  wejl  as 
a  Saviour  of  souls.  "  Thou  shalt  hear,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"the  voice  of  one  behind  thee,  saying,  this  is  the  wc^,  walk  y 
ia  it"    This  Councillor  is  he  whongi  the  Grospel^  whpm  Jesus  Christ 
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calls  by  the  beautiful  name  of  Comforter,  and  to  whom  he  deliv- 
ers, commits  and  ever  assigns  the  keeping  of  the  saved  sold, 
after  having  by  the  former  act  recovered  it  from  sin,  liberated  it 
by  grace,  and  delivered  it  by  a  fall  remission  from  the  burden  X)f 
sin.  This  also  explains  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  in  Romans 
(Rom.  ix.  1).  "My  conscience  also  bearing  me  witne^  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Here  you  see  necessarily  a  privileged  conscience, 
more,  much  more,  than  the  obscure  conscience  of  the  heathen ; 
more  also  than  the  enlightened  conscience  of  a  civilized  man — 
more  than  one  enlarged  by  education  and  the  light  of  the  age. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  adoption  not  only  establishes  and  affirms 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  ;  but  also  that  this  spirit  leads  the  children  of  God, 
and  that  **  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the  children 
of  God."  From  that  time,  a  Christian  conscience  receives  not 
merely  this  first,  and  I  may  affirm  greater  witness  of  just  or  unjust 
actions,  honest  or  dishonest,  as  we  may  say  of  all  things,  but  it 
adds  a  yet  finer  tact,  a  new  sense,  a  superior  discernment  almost 
heavenly,  which  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  very  glorious,  when  he 
says,  "  the  ^iritual  man  judges  all  things,  yet  is  himself  judged  by 
no  man."  For  who  h^s  a  n^t  in  this  world,  to  judge  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  justified,  since  one  is  even  forbidden  to 
judge  of  the  carnal  conscience  ?  The  spiritual  man  is  drawn  by 
strange  impulses  to  the  will  of  the  fiesh,  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  Law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  His  aspirations  soar 
higher,  and  his  majfves  are  not  only  purer  and  mcnre  elevated,  but 
the  niiovement  which  follows  them,  the  active  thought,  the  move^ 
ment  of  the  Spirit,  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  from  that  natural  activ- 
ity by  which  the  human  will  is  determined  in  the  enterprises  of 
this  world.    Who  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this  life  and  principle  ? 

4th.  There  are  therefore  two  consciences.  I  see  firet  a  con- 
science of  sin,  then  a  conscience  without  reproach,  that  is,  a  con- 
science justified ;  and  then  follows  conscience,  a  councillor  or 
guide.  Finally,  a  good  conscience,  or  witnessing  by  die  Spirit, 
and  "  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  with  a  true  heart,  with- 
out hypocrisy,  keeping  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  pure  conscience,'* 
such  as  the  heirs  of  me  kingdom  God  ought  to  possess;  and  as^ 
the  Apostle  dares  to  afiirm  of  himself — "  We  trust  we  have  a  good 
conscience,  in  all  things  willing  to  live  honestly."  (Heb.  xiii.  18.) 
Finally,  we  may  truly  say,  there  is  a  good  conscience,  or  a  con- 
science planning  rightly. 

This  regards  equally  the  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  supposes 
already  a  certain  de^ee  of  spiritual  force,  acquired,  and  rooted 
in  the  subject  of  grace.  This  is  the  established  resolution  of  good, 
of  holy  resolution^  and  the  solid,  vigorous  root  of  anew  and  pow- 
erful will.  In  vain  does  the  sinneir  form  plans  of  conversion  and 
of  a  better  ;life,  while  his  will  is  yet  ungated,  like  a  good  graft 
on  a  living  tree,  and  while  there  stands  against  him  a  permanent 
accusation,  which  deprives  him  of  strength  and  all  true  courage, 
and  which  also  reduces  him  in  spite  of  himself  to  remember. ue 
depths  of  iniquity  which  yet  remain  uncleansed— nnremdved. 
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Thai  c&OMcieace  is  the  master-piece  of  gtace,  and  coiiMitDtes 
the  trae  renewal  c^  the  divme  image  ia  justice,  and  in  true  hoU- 
tiess.  Hie  foundation  id  wanting  in  the  sinner,  even  in  his  best 
moments  he  has  not  even  a  velleity  for  good— he  w  altogether 
corrupt,  from  the  head  even  to  the  leet  For  though  be  may  have 
eomeudng  whi(^  men  call  sino^ity,  and  which  resembles  it  some- 
what ;  this  sincerity,  which  does  not  justify  by  itself,  is  then  really 
the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Goa — the  invisible  Empire^ 
exten^g  itself  over  the  soul  of  the  converted  man;  and  when  one 
•can  say  he  really  belongs  to  God,  from  that  moment  integrity  sub- 
sists before  him  and  all  his  promises  aie  realized. 

•  This  conscience  conesponds  widi  the  simple  eye.  To  a  simple 
view,  of  the  only  path  of  duty,  the  only  right  line,  is  joined  an  m- 
tention  or  simple  wish  to  waUc  in  it  Its  root  is  like  an  undivided 
thread ;  and  now  there  is  no  mate  of  this  division  of  the  heart,  so 
«ubtle>  so  iMHidenmed  in  the  Word.  **  The  man  whose  heart  is 
divided,  or  double-hearted,  double-minded"  (James  i.),  *<You 
who  are  double-minded  " — by  which  he  does  not  mean  here  gross 
hypocrisy, — ^but  division  between  its  own  desires,  secret  and  al- 
most imperceptible,  which  yet  remains  with  those  who  wish  to 
be  free»yet  bythis  course  dissipate  all  their  strength,  and  paralyze 
their  oTOrts,  by  their  own  car^essness  or  mistakes^  and  thus  make 
life  a  perpetual  inconsistency ; 

*"  0  6od,  what  cruel  strife  1 
I  find  two  wills  within  me,*'  he 

instead  ci  all  this,  a  condition  truly  miserable  and  worthy  of  pitv 
~a  movement,  a  momentary  impulse  (as  there  is  one  only  faitn 
and  one  only  grace),  to  combat  or  to  fly  temptation,  not  only 
without  an  agreement  with  it,  but  without  stopping  even  to  con- 
sider the  doubt ;  yes,  without  a  particle  of  time  for  hesitation. 
It  is  God  in  the  soul,  with  all  that  is  jealous  and  absolute  in  his 
love,  according  to  the  summary  of  the  law ;  it  is  faith  operating 
'by  charity ;  it  is  *he  hidden  mystery,  to  know  "  Christ  in  us,  the 
hope  of  ^ory." 

There  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  ^is  good  t^nd  honea 
heart  necessary  to  receive  the  seed  of  God  M  the  very  cc»nmence- 
mentof  the  work  of  God.  It  is  Uie  crown  of  the  new  man — it  is 
his  tntogr^— it  is  the  folfilment  of  the  wish  of  Paul,  **  That  all 
THAT  IB  WITHIN  YOU,  mtfU^soul,  aud  body,m.9j  be  preserved  blame- 
less;**—  it  is  the  fumesst>f  jpraises  of  which  David  speaks  in 
Psalm  ciii. :  **  Let  all  that  is  within  me  blesa  the  name  of  ^hy  ho- 
linessr 

This,  then,  is  the  end'of  this  unhappy  division  oi  the  powers 
that  God  has  created  to  desire  good ;  and  not  only  to  denre  it,  but 
to  do  it;  and  of  which  Paul  laments  in  the -close  of  the  sevendi  chap- 
ter of  Romans,  saying  that  he  had  a  mil  to  do  well,  but  could  not 
£nd  die  means  of  accomplishing  it !  This  good  conscience  gives 
the  true  conductor,  which  shidi  ascend  to  the  hill  of  the  Lord, 
and  attain  otherwise  inaccessible  heights. 

NoM^  is  mercy  complete ;  it  is  n^t  received^  in]  vain ;  aU  i»  ac- 
9* 
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complished ;  for  God  is  obeyed.  What  though  the  external  efiect 
be  not  yet  perfect,  the  will  at  least,  the  internal  disposition  to  pro- 
duce it,  is  entire,  and  avows  itself  boldly ;  not  fearmg  to  be  proud 
to  say  to  the  Lord,  "  Try  me,"  and  is  willing  to  be  submitted  to  the 
fire  which  tries  all  things,  inasmuch  as  he  can  endure  the  ilames, 
who  can  look  it  steadily  in  the  face,  Uke  die  eagle,  who,  in  its  up- 
ward flight,  fixes  its  steady  gaze  on  the  sun,  thfough  the  power 
given  him  by  its  almighty  Creator. 

For  holiness  is  equally  essential  to  the  childrmi  of  God  as  to  his 
angels :  the  sinner  will  therefore  first  speak  of  his  goodness,  of 
his  love,  of  his  mercy,  in  approaching  the  Lord,  in  tasting  that 
He  is  sweet.  But  holmess-^oh  that  he  knew  it,  and  desired  to 
walk  in  it ! 

SOME  or  THS  PILLARS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  glorv  of  the  woi^man  shines  forth  in  his  works.  The 
genius  of  tne  artist  appears  in  the  characters  that  he  knows  how 
to  sketch,  to  ornament,  and  sustain,  than  which,  perhaps,  no- 
thing could  be  more  perfect,  because  he  has  placea  there  some^ 
thing  of  his  own  8f>int.  You  admire  it  as  a  choice  specimen  of 
human  workmanship.  The  spirit  of  poetty  charms  you,  and  you 
have  felt  its  power.  Confess,  then,  candidly,  have  you  never  re- 
marked some  of  those  %  silent  beauties  with  which  the  Book  of 
God  is  ever  clothed  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singularly 
grand  and  original  characteristics  of  the  Bible,  that  those  men, 
whom  it  does  not  call  great  men,  who  bear  no  resemblance  to 
our  heroes,  it  describes  in  passing,  as  if  without  desig^,  with  a 
kind  of  generous  forgetfulness  and  divine  negligence,  yet  imparting 
to  them  a  glory  which  exceeds  all  who  name  themselves,  in 
sketching  some  of  their  marked  characteristics.  It  exceeds  aU 
that  has  ever  been  told  by  any  dther  historian,  or  traced  by  any 
other  limner.  It  exceeds,  as  one  remarks,  those  sculptured  bv 
Plutarch.  Human  statuary !  Stop  and  admire !  Man  of  God, 
take  thy  pencil ;  thou  hast  only  to  copy,  to  repeat  the  image. 
Open  thy  repository ;  it  is  rich,  it  is  vast,  and  in  the  first  leaves 
equally  with  the  last»  shalt  thou  see  beings  parsing  firom  this 
world  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Enoch,  *<the  seventh  man," 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  great  King>  and  from  the  beginning 
looked  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  behold  him.  Baying,  '<  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  the  earth"  (Jude  xiv.  Id);  and  the  man  who, 
many  centuries  later,  composed  "  the  pleasant  songs  of  Israel," 
cries  out,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thou- 
sands of  angels :  the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  as  in  the 
h^y  place^  (Ps.  Uviii.  17).  Let  us  go  on  a  little  farther;  yield 
an  attentive  ear,  and  listen  to  the  funeral  oration  of  a.great  peo- 
ple, who  wept  for  him  thirty  days.  His  body  cannot  be  found ; 
God  has  hid  it  firom  them,  lest  it  should  become  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. Upon  none  other  of  the  sons  of  men  has  there  been  such 
an  eulogy  pronounced :  *<  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  wiiom  the  Lord  knewfoce  to  &ce"  (DeuU 
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xxxitr.  10),  whdse  vigor  was  not  abated  (at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age),  and  whose  eye  was  not  dim.    He  was  truly  one 
whom  we  may  call  an  oak  of  justice,  a  plant  of  the  Lord,  to 
^lorily  him  I      Abraham  had  also  seen  his  day,  and  had  re- 
joiced in  it:.  Abraham,  father  of  nations,  ^ord  of   the  cove* 
nants,  patriarch  of  the  promises,  representative  of  the  true  faiths 
he  whom  God  called  his  £riend,  and  nrom^whom  h&did  not  conceal 
his  plans.    **  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thihg  which  I  do  ?" 
But  wherefore  follow  the  succession  of  time,  when  He  who  has 
made  it  observes  not  its  order  ?    See  yt)u  not  that  he  annihilates 
all  timp  to  re-unite,  to  group  these  subjects  of  His  royal  kingdom  ? 
Though  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness.    Seek  the  Lord,  **  That 
he  may  better  judge  of  the  greatness  of  His  indignation,  and  the 
power  of  His  dreadful  anger ;"  hear  now  the  protestation,  even  the 
oath  of  Him  who,  "  because  He  could  swear  by  no  greater,  swore 
by  Himself."  (Heb.  vi.  13. )    "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  not 
show  mercy  to  you."    "  For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say 
I  live  for  ever.    If  I  whet  my  gUttering  sword,  I  will  make  my  ar- 
rows drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh,  &c." 
(Deut.  xxxii  40.,  41,  42.)    The  Judge  of  the  world  will  say  "  That 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Danid  and  Job  were  in  it  '*  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20), 
and  this  is  indeed  a  remarkably  expression;    But  wherefore  this 
group  ^    Why  this  sacred  trio  ?    History  of  the  Hebrews,  unroll 
thy  pages :  sacred  volume  of  the  annals  of  this  great  people, 
teach  us  now,  **  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  Qod  so 
nigh  unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  Grod  is  in  all  mings  that  we  call  upon 
Him  for  ?"  (Deut.  i v.  7.)    Though  Noah,  Daniel  €uid  Job  stood  be- 
fore me !    They  are  too  great  for  all  panegyric.    A  few  words 
from  the  Bible,  one  characteristic  of  each  wUl  express  more  than 
we  could  say ;  this  is  their  due.    Noah  **  the  tenth "  (we  have 
seen  the  seventh  man,  for  we  consider  as  ages  these  men,  these 
giants,  these  men  of  renown),  Noah  the  tenth,  the  Prophet,  the 
herald,  the  "  prophecier  of  Justice,"  herald  of  judgments.  He  built 
the  Ark,  and  by  this  Ark  which  he  built  by  faith,  he  condemned 
the  world !    The  world  then  perished  in  the  flood — ^not  one  of  the 
ungodly  escaped ;  he  had  warned  them,  he  had  (»ried  to  them,  he 
hsid  published,  threatened  and  preached,  during  the  space  of  a 
Imndred  and  twenty  years,  all  in  vaiiL    Type  of  the  future.    So 
will  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world,  as  it  v>as  in  the  days  <tf  Noah, 
And  Daniel,  in  the  days  of  the  captivity !    Daniel  a  pleasant  man, 
a  man  to  be  desired !  ^  From  the  commencement  of  his  prayer,  the 
word  of  deUverance  has  gone  forth  *  .  .  .  the  throne  of  heaven  is 
moved — the  archangel  spreads  his  wings  and  prepares  at  that  very 
hour,  at  that  moment  even,  to  leave  the  presence  of  Him  whom 
he  never  ceases  to  worship  and  adore.    Daniel,  Belshazzar,  cMef 
of  the  Magi — ^Daniel,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods ! 
What  glory,  what  happiness,  what  honor !  He  has  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  lions.  .  .  ,  0,.Daniel!  thy  God  sees  thee  yet !    He  has  de- 
clared to  this  king  of  king^  and  of  nations  who  boasts  himself, 
that  sev^i  times  wall  pass  over  him,  and  he  shall  be  driven  out 
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with  the  beasts  of  the  iSeld,  nntU  he  knows  &at  the  Lord  reigns, 
a  id  that  His  Kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the 
.^ad  erf  my  journey.  Job,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Centals  .  .  . 
his  reasoning  with  the  great  God,  ^ho  deigns  to  reply  to  him  from 
out  the  whirlwind.  He  only  can  silence  Job,  before  whom  his 
elders  were  as  children  and  fools.  Behold  these  three  men,  has 
there  ever  been  any  like  them  ?  Let  us  speak  of  the  great  king, 
who  built,  who  consecrated  a  holy  temple  to  the  JjorS,  who  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  prayed 
and  blessed  the  people  with  his  hands  raised  to  heaven.  There 
are  here  yet  greater  than  Solomon,  of  whom,  howeyer,  we  cannot 
spe^.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  giant  slain  by  the  youthful  shep- 
herd, the  son  of  Jesse.  We  "will  say  nothing  of  Nehemiah,  whose 
countenance  was  sad  when  he  thought  of  the  desolation  of  the 
city  of  his  fathers,  and  who,  after  a  painful  journey,  was  obliged 
to  make  by  night  the  circuit  of  the  city  in  a  caantry  surrounded 
by  enemies.  We  will  merely  name  Ezra,  and  his  honorttble  title, 
Ezra  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  with  prayers  and 
tears  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Let  us  change  the  scene.  Behold  Moses  and  Elias  on  Mount 
TabtDff ;  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  united ;  ttie  latter  yet  great  by 
his  challenge,  his  defiance  and  his  victory  over  the  four  hundred 

Sriests  of  B^.  Besides  these  men,  who  are  those  three,  so 
ifferent  in  their  appearance,  and  yet  so  closely  related  in  their 
interests  ?  They  are  Peter,  James,  ^nd  John,  a^erwards  known 
as  THs  PILLARS.  See  these  five  witnesses  of  the  double  covenant, 
making  by  their  presence  here  a  moving  pavilion,  a  tent  prep^ed 
for  a  mght,  like  the  mortal  life  of  man ;  like  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  raised  in  honor  of  Him,  who,  descending  from  the 
skies,  walks  upon  the  heights ;  goes  from  hill  to  hill,  from  the 
mountain  of  Capernaum,  whete  he  teaches,  to  Moriah,  where  he 
preaches ;  from  Jordan  where  he  is  baptized,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  he  sufi*ei& ;  and  to  Calvary,  where  he  expires,  fulfilling  the 
wcHrds  of  the  prophecy.  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains, 
are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings ;  that  publisheth 
peace ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  God  reigneth  !'*  Glorious  beauty, 
hidden  loveliness,  the  perfection  of  love,  of  mefcy,  and  truth 
shining  from  the  cross. 

The  H<^y  One  is  dead,  and  no  one  regards  it.  But  the  Gospel 
is  preached— witnesses  are  multipUed — the  Hol^  Ghost  accompa- 
nies their  words,  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spuit,  and  with  po  w^ 
er.  Look  at  them  once  more  unitedly  before  they  separate  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciple 
whom  Christ  loved,  and  who  loved  Christ.  *  *  *  *  James  and  John, 
you  wece  well  called  Boanerges-^-sons  of  thunder.  Without  doubt, 
your  irrenstible  word,  your  powerful  fl|>irit,  which  van(^uished  aU 
error,  and  silenced  all  falsehood,  t^ls  this  which  distinguishes  you. 

Cephas,  Peter,  rock — rock  of  frdth,  rock  built  upon  the  waves, 
which  yet  the  tempest  cannot  shake !  And  Saul  become  Paul, 
incomprehensible  man,  standing  alone  frona  all  the  world  (like 
Job  <^old)  without  the  sacred  college  of  the  prophets.    Hear  him 
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speak  of  hinqiself  ad  an  untimely  birth,  as  the  least  of  the  apostles, 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  he  had  persecuted 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Yet,  he  dares  to  add :  "  I  have  labored 
more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet,  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me/*  Jne  love  of  Christ,  constraining  me.  And 
how  did  it  operate?  "In  dangers  oft;  in  dangers  from  false 
brethren ;  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  deep,"  &c.  (2  Cor.  xi.  26). 

Singular  preaching  of  doctrine  I  Revealing  in  detail  the  Lord's 
Supper,  at  which  he  had  not  been  present,  but  which  he  had  re- 
ceiv&ifrom  the  Lord  himself;  and  presenting  it  in  its  most  perfect 
development,  and  with  all  its  mysterious  excellence. — (1  Cor. 
xi.  23.)  ' 

Let  us  praise,  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  let  us  v raise  these  illustrious 
men,  &c. — Chap.  li.  In  the  midst  of  this  glorious  cortege,  the 
august  image  of  the  Son  of  man  shines  forth :  the  root  and  the 
offspring  of  David,  his  Lord  and  his  Son.  the  bright  and  morning 
Star,  with  a  ne^  and  purer  brilliancy.  The  messenger  who  pre- 
pared the  way  before  Him,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
though  holy  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  greater  than  all  who 
had  preached  him,  yet  felt  himself  unworthy  to  unloose  the  shoe 
from  his  foot.  What  a  man  among  such  men,  how  wise  among 
w^  xiiany^wise  men,  each  of  whont  is  one  of  a  thousand.  What  a 
prophet  in^l^.  midst  of  the  prophets  !  Truly  this  is  He  of  whom 
Moses  spake  tbvour  fathers :  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Propi^t  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren ;  and 
whosoever  shall  not  "k^ar  this  prophet,  shall  be  cut  cff  from  the 
midst  of  the  people.'^  ^*  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,  HEAa  ye^iim."  Grod  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  ascend- 
ing upon  high — the  Counsellor  wonderful. 

We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  pillars,  of  this  holy  temple ;  but 
is  the  teinple  itself  empty?  What  is  the  temple  without  the 
IMvine  presence  ?  Destn^y  this  temple !  He  will  raise  it  up!  Is 
not  His-  name  Emmanuil !  God  with  us !  "  Behold  I  wifl  send 
you  the  Comforter."  An^  now,  pious  souls,  the  Lord  whom  you 
love — the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  that^ver  attends  you  will  enter 
His  temple,  and  wiU  not  wa't  Behold !  He  comes,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts. 
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FAITH  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 


*Ey  Tji  irtffTCi  ifiuiv     .     .     .     t^  yvciciv.  . 

**  Add  to  your  &ith  ....  Icnowledge." — 2  Fsteb  i.  5. 

Knowledge  and  faith,  as  set  forth  in  our  text,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  two  opposite  things,  and  mutually  eJcclude  each 
other.  Faith  in  revealed  verities,  as  one  has  remarked,  is  incom- 
patible with  that  profound  erudition  of  the  human  intellect,  which 
probes  the  de|)ths  of  the  earth,  measures  the  expanse  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  explores  the  still  more  mysterious  realms  of  die  spirit  of 
man.  The  names  of  Baeon,  Newton,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  and 
a  host  of  similar  spirits,  have  come  into  collision  with>  and  more 
than  once  repelled,  Uiat  singular  assertion.  You  will  nevertheless 
constantly  meet  it  in  the  world,  for  there  is  not  a  single  error 
which  men  are  not  incessantly  st^ggling  to  rebuild  in  our 
midst. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  combat  this  error  that  we  shall  devote  the 
present  hour.  Qur  design  is  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  essence 
of  faith,  audi  nto  the  domain  of  knowledge.  We  shall  consider 
another  faith  and  another  knowledge ;  the  faith  of  the  heart,  or 
the  Christian  life,  and  theology,  or  the  knowledge  of  God. 

In  reality,  if  we  step  beyond  the  thireshold  and  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary of  divine  knowledge,  we  will  there  discover  the  same  claims 
set  up,  which  we  had  just  left  behind  in  the  world,  applied,  how- 
ever, to  other  objects.  Faith  is  there  the  new  principle  of  life, 
and  of  holiness^  which  the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit  develops  in  the 
hearts  of  the  elect  of  God. 

Knowledge,  or  theology,  is  the  philosophy^of  that  faith,  the  re- 
sult of  researches,  reflection,  and  patient  labor  of  the  human  in- 
tellect applied  to  divine  things,  and  endeavoring  to  investigate' 
and  impart  to  them  clearness,  definiteness,  and  that  systematic 
oneness,  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

In  this  novel  field  the  spectator  is  immediately  struck  with  the 
decision  of  its  incompatibility  with  knowledge;  not,  it  is  true, 
that  certain  historic  faith,  of  which  all  theologians  ought  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  be  in  possession,  but  the  living  faith  of 
Christians.'  Unregenerate  theologians  direct  against  this  doctrine 
the  same  attacks,  and  the  same  engines  of  war,  as  the  wise  of  this 
world  employ  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est agreement,  if  you  listen  to  those  men,  between  a  living  faith 
and  u^eology.  o 
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It  must  be  acknowlejdged  that  there  is  some  tmth  concealed 
under  their  assertions.  Vie  two  th'mgd,  faith  aud  theology,  have 
been,  and  are  still  often  separated  by  many  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Among  them  are  those  who  are  uniquely  theologians,  inti- 
fnately  acquainted  with  the  various  biiinches  of  theological  sci- 
ence, and  able  to  explain  the  Christian  system  with  the  most  me- 
thodical exactness,  but  in  whose  hearts  the  life  of  faith  never  had 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  of  their  number  who 
enjoy  the  faith  of  the  heart,  the  Christian  life,  but  are  strangers  to 
theology,  and  regard  it  as  an  undoubted  science,  but  still  a  barren 
one,  from  which  they  may  never  hope  to  derive  any  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Your  feet  are  exposed  to  both  these  by-paths  of  error.  With  a 
large  number  of  theologians  we  have  believed  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  the  ministers  of  Christ  at  the  present  day  to  isolate 
these  two  things,  and  that  their  just  combination  would  result  in 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  service  of  €rod.  We  have  concluded,  in 
accordance!  with  the  apostolic  declaration,  that  the  pastor  ought 
to  be  Q.  teacher,    (Ephes.  iv.  11.)      ^       , 

Let  us  then  briefly  investigate  the  rels^tions  in  whickfaith  stands 
to  knowledge ;  let  us  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  former,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  down  in  our 
charts  the  sunken  rocks  which  we  should  avoid. 

FAITH. 

And  fbrst,  I  address  mvself  to  those  who,  not  having  in  their 
heart  the  Hving  faith  of  Christians*  may  be  harboring  the  imaglna«» 
tion  of  supplying  its  place  with  theology. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Christian,  and  by  consequence  for  a  minis^ 
ter,  to  exist  without  the  life  of  faith.  You  may  think  that  the  sci- 
entific development  of  Christian  doctrine  will  j^roduce  within  you 
that  living  faith,  without  which  you  cannot  exist.  No,  my  breth- 
ren. The  work  of  man  cannot  create  the  work  of  God.  Theology 
is  not  the  mother  of  faith,  but  faith  is  the  mother  of  theology. 

The  cultivation  of  theological  science  has  never  produced  a 
renovation  of  Christian  hfe  in  the  church.  It  is  the  simple  preach- 
ing of  Christian  truths,  it  is  that  faith  of  the  heart,  that  conviction, 
and  those  intimate  experiences,  which  are  expressed  by  the  Apos- 
^e  with  a  holy  enthusiasm — "  I  believed  and  therefore  have  spok- 
en'* (2  Cor.  iv.  13) — ^from  which  such  renovations  have  ever  tak- 
en their  rise.  If  these  are  instances  where  theological  instructiou 
has  been  the  means  of  producing  the  faith  of  the  heart — ^and  the 
number  is  by  no  means  small — it  was  due  not  to  the  theological 
element,  but  the  element  of  faith,  which  was  found  in  that  instruc- 
tion. It  was  because  the  teacher  was  full  of  faith,  and  not  be- 
cause he  was  full  of  reflection,  that  he  became  a  means?  of  regene- 
ration. Faith  produces  faith,  but  idea  produces  only  idea.  The 
purity,  the  definiteness,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  doc- 
trines, has  never  given  birth  to  spiritual  life. 

It  is  not  a  school,  nor  a  theologian,  to  whom  the  minisjfer  or  the 
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simple  believer  in  quest  of  faith  ought  to  address  himself.  It  is 
to  the  chief,  to  Jesus  Christ.  Seek  life  not  in  the  apophthegms  of 
knowledge,  but  in  Him  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,"' (Col.  ii.  9.)  Every  believer,  and  consequently 
every  minister,  is  called  upon  in  his  office  of  prophet,  to  ask  im- 
mediately from  Jesus  Christ  his  own  measure  of  grace.  The 
auality  of  mediator  between  God  and  man  no  more  appertains  to 
le  knowledge  of  the  theologian,  than  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
priest.  It  is  not  in  any  theological  summary,  nor  in  any  common 
places,*  in  which  men  should  search  for  faith ;  but  in  the  Bible, 
immediately  in  the  Bible,  through  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  promised  unto  all. 

Let  us  advance  another  step.  How  fiar  soeVer  theology  may  be 
firom  producing  life,  it  is  nevertheless  the  Christian  life  which  pro- 
•  duces  theology.  It  is  faith  which  furnishes  science  with  the 
media  of  knowledge,  the  ideas  upon  which  it  ought  to  reflect,  and 
the  elements  which  it  ought  to  combine.  For  the  true  knowledge, 
which  enlightens  the  eyes,  is  cotistructed  hot  out  of  abstract  ideas 
and  dead  eleinents,  but  out  of  living  doctrines  and  principles, 
which  are  quickened  into  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

There  is  another  point  farther  on,  which  we  may  also  reach. 
it  is  a  ^hving  faith,  which  imparts  to  the  spirit  that  rapture,  that 
expansion,  that  depth,  and  that  activity,  necessary  to  set  in  mo- 
tion the  primitive  elements,  and  thus  give  birdi  to  a  system  with 
sdl  its  ramifications  entire.  An  epoch  dead  in  the  matter  of  faith 
has  never  prodaced,  and  never  will  produce,  a  theology.  The 
epochs  which  have  been  creative  of  knowledge  have  uniformly 
been  preceded — ^history  assures  us  of  the  fact — ^by  a  revival  of 
Christian  life  in  the  Church.  It  was  the  upsoaring  of  faith  which 
-was  the  parent  of  those  theological  treatises  that  signalize  the 
a^eof  Augustine,  of  the  scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  c^  the  Reformers. 

If  you  would  be  theoiogianSi  oast  yourselved  into  the  current 
of  Uving  waters.  It  is  faith  which,  gives  the  impulse,  without 
which  no  noble  deed  can  ever  be  produced :  that  just  truth,  with- 
out which  you  will  ramble  in  despair .amohg  vain  systems;  that 
life,  without  which  [your  path  wUl  only  lie  through  a  valley  of 
dry  bones. 

Test,  then,  the  opposite  system.  Let  the  Christian  life  be  only 
a  prmciple  of  your  theology,  and  then  you  will  fall  into  the  one 
or  the  other  of  two  evils :  for  either  you  will  cast  yffcrselves,  as 
thousands  have  done  before  you,  upon  the  speculative  distinc- 
tions of  useless  dialectics;  or,  choosing  a  negative  tendency, 
and  a  hostile  attitude,  you  will  take  up  arms  against  what  you 
ought  to  defend ;  you  will  exercise,  in  the  sphere  which  is  as- 
signed to  you,  only  a  destructive  influence,  and  instead  of  erect- 
ing an  edifice  to  the  hving  God,  you  will  be  amusing  yourselves, 
as  so  many  theologians,  alas!  have  done,  in  destroying  that 
which  already  exists,  an4  rejoicing  over  its  ruins. 

*  Summa  theologica  and  Loci  commwm,  were  the  ordinary  titles  of  theolo- 
gical theories  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  
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And  what  basis,  gentlemen  ji«rould  you  construct  for  theology, 
if  not  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  faith  in  the  divine  testimony  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  ^e  Holy  Spirit  ?  If  theology  has  not  that  basis, 
it  must  of  necessity  repose  either  upon  the  transitory  direction 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  else  upon  the  adventuresome  specula- 
tions of  the  human  teason.  With  only  such  points  of  support, 
knowledge  will  have  strange  wanderings,  lamentable  falls,  and 
will  soon  be  lost  from  view  in  those  winding  passages,  the  limits 
of  which  are  overhung  with  the  shades  of  night.  In  order  that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  may  prosper,  it  must,  as  David  says,  be 
planted  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  it 
should  uniformly  and  exclusively  gather  from  that  pure  current 
its  sap  and  its  elements  of  life.  Then  it  will  send  forth  its  fruit 
in  its  season ;  its  foliage  will  not  drv  up ;  it  shall  flourish  for 
ever.  But  if  any  strange  elements  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  the  same  tree  will  soon  change  its  color,  will  languish,  will 
perish  and  die. 

Or  rather,  plant  the  dree  upon  the  declivity  of  Golgotha,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  love  of  the 
crucified  God,  who  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  life  itself.  That 
which  gives  life  to  the  most  humble  faith  of  the  poorest  believer, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  it  the  most  sublime  knowledge  of 
the  wisest  teacher.  '       ^ 

Faith  is  not  only  the  creative  principle  of  theology,  but  is 
also  its  renovating  power.  Knowledge — we  have  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  fact — can  detach  itself  from  tlie  Word  of  God.  At 
such  times  it  goes  astray ;  a  fever  of  incredulity  rages  in  the 
veins,  and  a  crisis  has  entered  upon  its  development  Wh^t  -will 
heal  the  disorder  ?  What  will  restore  the  wanderer  to  the  right 
path? 

Statutes,  laws,  acts  of  power  ?  Doubtless  those  who  have  been 
appointed  to  the  oversight  of  education  ought  to  guard  against 
the  influence  of  that  which,  instead  of  communicating  life,  gives 
only  death.  But  any  external  force,  arrests  of  justice,  and  human 
power,  will  never  suffice  for  the  cure  of  the  malady.  Restrain  its 
action  temporarily  without,  and  it  will  only  commit  the  greater 
ravages  within. 

What  then  shall  save  knowledge  ? 

The  life  of  the  Church,  my  brethren,  the  sinfiple  faith  of  be- 
lievers. That  faith  and  that  life  existed  anterior  to  all  theolo^, 
aild  indepel^iently  of  all  knowledge ;  thev  can  never  parish,  and 
in  them  is  found  the  energy  which  is  to  heal  the  nations.  Upon 
theology  they  exercise  a  powerful  reaction.  The  teachers,  envi- 
roned on  every  side  with  manifestations  of  the  Christian  faith, 
will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  be  drawn  back,  and  that  by  an  irre- 
sistible force,  towards  the  focus  of  light  and  life.  They  wiU  be 
constrained  to  abandon,  one  by  one,  all  their  perilous  positions. 
Truth  every  day  will  gain  greater  power  in  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my, and  will  ^dually  concentrate  an  overwhelming  opposing 
force.  Knowledge  itself,  obliged  to  recognize  the  fact  of  ner  for- 
mer detachment  from  that  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  united. 
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will  elevate  her  etandard  again,  and  cover  the  errors  of  know- 
ledge. It  may  be,  for  the  case  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  that  it 
w^as  scepticism  iii  the  Church  which  carried  scepticism  into  the- 
ology.   The  faith  of  the  Church  will  restore  faith  to  theology. 

Tliat  which  has  infected  must  heal ;  that  which  struck  the  blow 
will  bind  up  the  wound.  The  life  and  light  of  the  Church  are 
the  sun  of  theology  :  when  the  sun  is  concealed,  knowledge  is 
overshadowed  and  perishes ;  when  he  shines  forth  anew,  know- 
ledge reappears  in  his  train  imder  the  impulse  of  a  new  life. 

Therefore,  my  brethren,  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be  cul- 
tivated witli  success  in  a  university,  an  academy,  or  a  school, 
there  is  need  of  the  presence  of  liberty,  but  first  of  all  of  piety ; 
there  is  need  of  ideas,  but  before  them  there  is  need  of  faitn ; 
there  is,  in  fine,  need  of  knowledge,  but  antecedent  16  all  else 
there  is  need  of  submission  to  the  Word  of  God.  Schools  of 
ttieology,  in  order  to  prosper  in  a  scientific  form,  ought  to  become 
sanc^aries.  Far  from  them  be  every  profane  mocker — ^far  from 
them  all  buffoonery,  unseemly  jesting,  loose  morals,  and  con- 
formity to  a  world  buried  in  sin.  These  would  prove  their  de- 
struction, both  as  temples  of  knowledge  and  as  seminaries  of  the 
prophets. 

The  holiness  of  a  school  is  the  surest  guaranty  for  the  know- 
ledge  of  a  school. 

"  The  Levites  shall  be  mine,"  saith  the  Lord. 

ENOWUCDGH   • 

Faith,  then,  is  necessary  to  theology.  But  there  is  a  second 
rock  which  we  must  lay  down  in  the  chart :  that  against  which 
all  those  have  dashed  who  have. regarded  theology  as  a  sterile 
science,  without  application  and  without  advantage  to  the 
Church. 

Let  us  firsi  then  obtain  a  definite  apprehension  of  what  we  now 
mean  by  the  term  knowledge.  It  is  not  that  haughty  knowledge 
which  puffeth  up,  but  an  humble  science,  which  is  conscious  of 
knowing  nothing  by  itself,  and  of  being  bound  to  apprehend 
everything  from  the  word.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  detacned  from 
God,  but  one  which  God  himself  accords  to  fervent  prayers,  to 
conscientious  investigations,  to  serious  and  holy  meditations,  and 
all  the  works  which  are  vivified  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the 
breathings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ' 

The  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  French  nation  in  par- 
ticular, demonstrates  too  forcibly  the  utility  and  necessity  of  this 
knowledge.  Why  is  Christianity  so  little  known,  and  its  funda- 
mental doctrines  so  grossly  misconceived  ?  We  will  not  heskdte 
to  declare  bur  own  conviction  of  the  cause.  It  is  because,  while 
other  sciences  have  been  taking  a  rapid  flight,  the  science  of 
theology  has  had  no  existence  with  us  during  the  present  gene- 
ration, or  at  best  has  existed  in  an  enfeebled  frame. 

There  are  perhaps  certain  epochs  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
development  of  a  people,  in  which  it  will  suffice  for  the  Christian 
life  to  animate  the  church.    But  that  will  not  suffice  in  the  pre- 
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sent  actual  state  of  Bociety.  'Wi^ea  man  is  fiiUy  developed  in 
every  function,  it  is  man  m  his  maturity  which  religion  should 
embrace.  She  is  large  enough  for  the  task,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  man  which  can  escape  her  grasp.  The  faculty  of  cogni- 
tion, which  is  within  us,  must  find  aliment  enough  of  the  kind 
it  requires,  and  ample  room  enough  for  the  development  of  its 
energies.  The  intellect  comes  from  God,  as  weU  as  the  affections 
and  the  will.  To  pretend,  as  some  have  done,  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  Christis^nity  to  speak  to  the  heart,  and  that  it  can  abandon  the 
intellect  without  yielding  any  satisfaction  to  its  demands,  is  to 
advance  the  same  proposition  as  that  the  sun  rises  only  upon  a 
part  of  the  creation  of  God ;  it  is  the  same  as  to  revolt  against 
that  order  which  has  been  established  from  on  high.  . 
.  It  has  become  necessary  for  Christianity  to  defend  her  own 

gositioQ.  She  must  maintain  her  own  rank  in  the  face  of  all 
uman  sciences.  Theology  must  take  up  its  residence  in  the 
bosom  of  Christian  societies,  ^nd  become,  what  the  great  regene- 
rator of  modem  sciences.  Lord  Bacon,  has  called  it, "  the  transcen- 
dental science.'* 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  existence  of  this  science  is  useless  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Wherefore  is  it,  that  in  all  countries  where 
theological  science  is  cultivated,  as  Germany  for  example,  so 
much  knowledge  and  intelligence  is  found  among  the  laity,  and 
so  many  true  Christiaps,  while  with  us  they  are  so  rare  in  the 
same  proportion  ? 

The  existence  of  the  science  alone  will  explain  the  phenome- 
non. It  has  rendered  men  of  wit  and  education  attentive  to  the 
instmctions  of  God.  It  has  led  them  also  to  direct  their  eyes 
towards  the  branches  of  the  tree  which  they  are  cultivating. 
Science  has  rendered  the  Word  of  God  and  Christianity  honora- 
ble, even  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers :  some  of  their  number  have 
investigated  it  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  its  knowledge,  but  in 
that  propitious  moment  Christianity  has  seized  them,  and  the 
Word  of  God  has  proved  their  salvation. 

Let  us,  then,  lament,  that  while  all  sciences  enjoy  so  much 
favor  and  so  many  worshippers  among  Frenchmen,  the  science 
of  theology  is  still  without  monuments  and  without  trophies — 
we  should  almost  have  said,  without  an  existence  and  a  name. 
Let  us  weep  over  the  fact,  that  while  all  the  branches  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  under  the  shade  of  which  our  generation  delights 
to  repose,  are  full  of  vigor,  and  loaded  with  tlie  richest  fruits, 
still  that  branch  which  is  the  principal  one  of  the  tree,  is  fragUe, 
desiccate,  despoiled  of  its  verdure,  and  barren  of  fruit.  This 
immense  vacuum  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  humiliat- 
ed condition  of  the  faith. 

The  general  .opinion,  however,  tends  in  a  contrary  direction. 
You  will  meet  not  only  men  of  the  world,  and  adversaries  of  the 
faith,  but  even  men  and  ministers  of  unquestionable  piety,  who 
pretend  that  every  evil  in  the  Church  comes  of  theology. 

Theology,  say  they,  with  its  precise  definitions,  its  subtle  dis 
tinctions  and  its  sententious  systems,  darkens  the  simphcity  of  the 
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£utii,  dampens  the  fervor  of  the  C^lristian  life,  and  dishonors  reli- 
gion in  the  sight  of  all  well  educated  men.  Theology  has  proved 
the  bane  of  Christianity.  Happy  days^  when  there  was  no  theo- 
logy !  O.  the  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  church !    Would  to  heaven  we  might  return  thither  ! 

This  BO  much  vaunted  simpliqity  of  the  primitive  ages,  I  will 
here  r^n^ark,  does  not  deserve  to  be  all  that  is  made  of  it.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  it  was  the  oflfepring  of  ignorance  rather 
than  of  a  strict  attachment  to  the  line  of  truth ;  it  was  the  simpli- 
city of  infants,  who  knew  but  little,  rather  than,that  of  men,  who, 
having  weighed  good  and  evil,  chose  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
good.  Thus  that  simplicity  so  much  regretted  by  men,  who  are 
crying  out  for  piety  and  not  for. knowledge,  was  far  from  being 
exempt  from  errors,  and  oftentimes  very  grave  ones. 

But  let  us  come  to  that  objection,  which  has  been  deemed  wor- 
thy of  signs^l  repetition ;  namely,  that  this  study  is  no  protection 
against  the  waywardness  of  science  and  none  against  .science 
itself.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  that  is  a  false  direction  of  know- 
ledge which  makes  it  come  in  collision  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith.  But  it  is  only  in  the  Christian  life  that  trae  knawledge 
has  any  guaranties  for  its  vigor  and  prosperity.  Whenever  it  is 
developed  independently  of  that  life,  it  is  soon  seen  to  lose  itself 
in  vain  formulas  and  in  idle  distinctions :  it  becomes  a  game  of 
dialectics,  which  stifles  in  all  who  cultivate  it  the  last  respirations 
of  hfe,  and  destroys  in  theology  and  religion  all  that  consideration, 
which  is  their  peculiar  property. 

This,  however,  is  not  knowledge :  it  is  not  a  legitimate  branch 
of  the  tree.  It  is  a  parasitical  platit,  which,  in  spite  of  its  efforts 
put  forth  to  confound  its  woody  boughs  and  yellowish  leaves  with 
the  true  branch,  will  still  be  detected  by  the  master  of  the  tree  as 
illegitimate  and  jiemicious,  and  will  be  forced  to  disengage  itself 
from  its  unnatural  union. 

The  objection,  then,  turns  in  fervor  of  that  tnie  science,  which, 
emanating  from  the  word  of  God,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  Christian  life,  flees  from  such  vagaries.  It  is  not  a  dry  skele- 
ton, which  it  would  present  to  the  worid  as  the  symbol  of  truth: 
it  is  a  body,  clothed  with  flesh,  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
with  the  life  that  cometh  from  on  high.  It  will  not  isolate  any  of 
the  faculties  of  man. .  Addressmg  itself  to  his  intelligeijice,  it  also 
addresses  itself  to  hrs  heart.  That  which  you  reproach  it  with 
lacking,  is  precisely  that  which,  above  all  other  things,  it  possess- 
es in  the  most  eminent  degree ;  consequently  it  will  be  the  very 
opposite  of  that,  which  your  fears  have  represented  it  to  be.  At- 
tacking every  individual,  it  will  gain  over  every  individual  to  its 
cause. 

Doubtless,  says  another  objector,  the  science  is  useful  to  the 
worid,  for  those  without,  as  the  Scripture  says— but  it  is  useless 
for  the  church. 

Strange  illusion !  The  legitimate  science,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed to  you,  will  render  the  church  the  most  distinguished  ser- 
tiee.    It  tmi  maintain  the  Christian  doctrine  pure  from  all  Strang© 
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elements :  and  when  the  latter  may  receive  contamination  from 
any  quarter,  the  former  will  be  at  hand  as  its  refiner. 

Such  strange  elements  too  readily  pcDetrate,  first,  the  Christian 
lif^,  then  the  idea  of  Christianity,  and  at  length  knowledge  itself. 
This  is  what  took  place  in  the  first  periods  of  the  Church.  Strange 
elements  had  gradually  united  themselves  so  intimately  with  the 
scriptural  elements,  and  so  efiectually  incorporated  themselves 
witn  the  faith  of  ^Christians,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false.  Teachers  and  simple-hearted 
believers  presented  an  inconceivable  mixture  of  falsehood  and 
truth. 

The  discernment  of  these  diverse  elements,  the  separation  of  the 
false  from  the  true,  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  tasks  of  true  sci- 
ence. It  is  one  of  the  works  to  which  she  has  been  destined  by 
God.  Her  piercing  and  unfailing  eye  discerns  in  that  confused 
assembly  that  which  is  from  God,  and  that  which  is  from  man. 
A  true  servant  of  the  domestic  head,  theok^gy  is  constantly  drag- 
ging Uie  net,  which  is  cast  into  the  sea  of  ages,  and  is  constantly 
amassing,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  materials  of  every  conceivable 
variety  of  character.  WiUi  the  torch  of  Revelation  in  her  hand, 
she  discovers  and  disentangles  that  which  is  corrupt  from  that 
which  is  pure :  she  stores  away  all  that  is  good  in  chosen  vessels, 
and  flings  away  again  all  that  is  worthless. 

And  wliat  she  has  once  purified  she  will  keep  pure.  She  will 
watch  with  all  the  vigilance  of  a  sleepless  sentinel,  that  the  pride 
of  human  reason  and  the  vagaries  of  enthusiasm  do  not  approach 
to  injure  the  plant  which  she  has  preserved.  As  the  officers  who 
are  placed  in  charge  by  the  sovereign,  to  see  th^t  no  vulgar  in- 
gredients be  combined  with  the  pure  gold  in  the  formation  of  the 
royaljewels,  so  a  pure  theology  is  charged  by  our  Lord  to  main- 
tam  Cfhristian  doctrine,  that  jewel  of  God,  pure  from  all  human 
dross,  and  in  the  holiness  and  regal  beauty  which  belonged  to  her 
upon  her  first  descent  from  heaven. 

We  turn,  however,  to  remind  you  of  the  advantages  it  ofiers  to 
you,  who  are  educated  in  her  holy  tuition,  called  to  be  one  day 
the  dispensers  of  her  treasures.  And  what  advantages  has  not 
knowledge  to  bestow  upon  the  minister  of  the  word  ?  What  ser- 
vice in  particular  has  she- not  rendered  to  the  very  age  in  which  we 
live  J  Of  how  great  necessity  is  her  existence  at  an  epoch  when 
ther^  are  so  many  objections,  doubts,  and  controversies,  not  only 
in  relation  to  this  or  that  unimportant  point  but  also  to  a  point, 
which  concerns  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation. 

It  is  true  knowledge — ^knowledge  formed  under  the  combmed 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  word,  and  blessed  from  above 
— ^which  will  enable  you  to  penetrate  most  deeply  into  divine 
revelation;  which  will  capacitate  you  to  find  new  treasures,  un- 
foreseen and  veiled  from  the  ordinary  reader,  and  which,  while 
thev  augment  your  knowledge,  will  also  enrich  your  experience, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  ministry. 

It  is  this  which,  giving  importance  both  to  the  holy  doctrines 
and  the  sad  errors  of  times  which  sure  no^more,  jnaking;  manifest 
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the  £uth  and  disclosing  the  £ailitigs  of  the  chorch,  Hfrili  explain  to 
you  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  by  what  has  been^  and  will 
suppljr.  to  your  youth  all  the  riches  of  a  tried  expedience.  This  it 
is,  which  will  qualify  you  to  penetrate  with  a  keen  glance  the 
actual  condition  of  the  church ;  which  will  enable  you  to  perceive 
the  evils  against  which  you  have  be^n  forearmed ;  whidi  will 
place  you  on  your  giiard  against  exaggerations,  hesitations,  and 
all  peculiar  and  individual  determinations,  to  which  your  heart 
exposes  you ;  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  of  human 
opinions  by  which  you  are  encircled,  will  communicate  to  your 
convictions,  your  views  and  your  judgments,  that  perspicuity,  that 
eiect  attitude  and  that  immovable  sohdity,  for  which  you  will 
search  in  vain  in  your  own  selves. 

It  is  this  which  will  render  you  ca})ab]e  of  discerning  good  and 
evil,  what  is  useful  from  what  is  injurious,  either  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  church  generally,  or  to  the  particular  flock,  which  the 
Chief  has  placed  under  your  direction;  which  will  put  you  in  a 
coi^dition  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  times,  places  and  circumstances, 
and  which  will  clearly  discover  to  you  the  end  which  you  should 
propose  in  your  career,  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it,  and  will 
unpart  to  your  ministry  a  real  and  enduring;  usefulness. 

It  is  this  which  will  assist  you  to  avoid  those  ^  rocks  against 
which— alas !  we  have  too  many  examples — the  purest  zeal,  when 
it  is  unenlightened  by  knowledge,  is  .liable  to  dash  and  go  to 
pieces ;  and  which,  imj[Hressing  upon  all  your  works  the  characters 
of  wisdom,  reflection  and  discei^i^nent,  wiU  reader  your  ministry 
honorable  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  which  will  pye  you  those  qualifications  so  indispensa- 
ble iu  a  Christian  minister,  and  so  rarely  found  in  combination; 
largeness  without  latitudiuarianism ;  an  exclusive  submission  to 
the  w<»:d  without  bigotry;  and  which,  rendering  your  convictions 
at  the  same  time  profound  and  expansive,  strengthening  your 
spirit,  and  enlargins  your  heart,  will  permit  you  to  throw  wide 
open  the  aims  of  <marity  and  embrace  all  your  brethren  without 
leading  you  astray  ^om  the  isolated  focus  of  truth,  and  the  unas- 
sailable central  feoint  of  faith. 

The  knowledge  which  emanates  from  God  will  forearm  you 
^inst  that  sad  /ormalism  which  so  often  infects  the  evangelical 
nunister,  and  transforms  the  services  of  Jesus  Christ  into  a  sordid 
trade,  l^rue  knowledge  will  ever  call  back  spirit,  thought  and 
life,  in  all  your  reflections  and  in  all  your  works.  It  will  not  suf- 
fer your  intellect  to  become  a  thing  of  mancBuvre..  It  will  con- 
8t«ntly  recall  the  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be  combined 
with  every  aff?ur  oi  human  hfe,  the  breath  from  on  high  with 
those  elements  which  the  earth  presents.  It  will  recall  to  you 
^e  fact,  that  you  are  of  the  number  of  "  wise  meii."  It  will 
Dttake  head  against  everything  which  could  tend  to  your  ruin, 
Mid  as  the  orgietn  of  God,  will  prevent  your  intellectual  perceptions 
fimi  grovtring  dull,  and  your  spirit  h:om  yielding  to  habits  of  slug- 
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rationalism.  Why  do  so  many  young  inteUects  plunge  themselved 
into  that  heresy,  and  run  with  sudi  avidity  through  all  its  various 
stages  ?  Simply  because  they  think  to  find  in  it  food  for  their  ini 
tellect  and  their  reason.  Vain  attempts !  For  meanwhile  their 
heart  is  drying  i^p,  their  reason  degradmg  itself,  and  their  intellect 
is  making  to  itself  more  straitened  limits.  It  is  Christian  kno^w- 
led^e  alone  which  holds  in  reserve  all  that  of  which  their  vague 
desures,  sometimes  the  offspring  of  pride,  but  often  of  generosity, 
are  in  quest.  To  that  knowledge,  young  Levites,  address  your 
inquiries.  She  has  somewhat  to  ansy^er  from  her  oracle.  Seek 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  a  day  that  which  God  offers  you  in  the  secret 
depths  of  His  eternity,  fciowledge  will  satisfy  all  your  wants. 
She  will  show  you  in  Christ  all  the  treasures  of  a  divine  wisdom. 
She  will  put  you  in  possession  of  a  light,  which  is  to  that  of  ra- 
tionalism -what  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  to  the  will-o'-the-^x^isp 
hovering  over  a  bog.  Then  discovering  at  once  the  meagemess 
of  all  the  erroneous  oflfepriiig  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  reason  of  God,  you  will  cry  out,  as 
did  the  first  of  theologians,  Augustine,  when,  after  having  long 
wandered  in  the  labyrinth  of  systems,  he  at  length  found  the  true 
divine  Imowledge,  "  Alas !  too  slowly  have  I  learned- thee.** 

The  knowledge  which  emanates  from  God  will  guard  you  against 
that  false  enthusiasm,  which,  entertaining  certain  sensations  -w^ith 
great  avidity,  or  tearing  away  certain  ideas  from  the  several  groups 
to  which  they  belong,  abandons  both  of  them  to  aji  unbridled 
imagination,  where  they  boil  and  ferment  until  they  break  out  into 
deplorable  excesses — sometimes  these  will  appear  in  theosophic 
speculations,  sometimes  in  the  disordered  efforts  of  a  vapory  spirit, 
and  sometimes  in  haughty  pretensions  to  gifts  and  commissions, 
which  no  longer  have  existence,  or  to  a  fantastic  condition  of  the 
church.  Theological  science  will  render  you  timely  service  in 
discovering  to  you  all  these  errors.  It  will  point  them  out  to  you 
in  ancient  times  along  with  the  sad  firuits  they  there  brought  fortii. 
It  will  discover  to  you  dieir  intimate  connection  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  with  deadly  doctrines.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  enable  you  to  sift  the  gooa  from  the  evil  in  those  ancient 
dogmas,  and  thus  furnish  you  a  shelter  against  a  wonderful  con- 
tagion. 

The  knowledge  which  emanates  from  God  will  i)ut  weapons  in 
your  hands  to  refute  the  vain  sophisms  of  the  times ;  to  make 
successful  attacks  upon  specious  errors ;  to  measure  weapons,  if 
it  be  necessary,  with  those  who  are  practised  in  the  use  of  arms 
of  the  intellect,  with  the  wise  in  employing  the  weapons  of  know- 
ledge— ^weapons,  ^s  we  have  already  remarked,  to  which  God 
has  not  assigned  the  ofiice  of  changing  the  heart,  but  which  ne- 
vertheless can  often  remove  lamentable  prejudices,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  that  joy  of  heaven,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  required  of  us  to  prove  Uie  necessity 
of  knowledge  for  the  minister  of  Christ,  as  long  as  its  necessity  for 
every  disciple,  for  every  Christian,  ought  to  be  a  truth  of  gene- 
ral recognition  ? 
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It  is  to  all  -who  have  obtamed  an  equal  faith  with  tiie  senrants 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  addresses  the  ejdiortalion, 
"*  Add  to  your  faith .  .  .  knowledge."  Doubtless  there  are  de* 
partments  of  knowledge  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  Christian,  although  it  is  very  desirable  for  all  to  be  poa- 
Bessed  of  them.  But  there  is  a  Christian  knowledge  in  which  all 
ought  to  be  making  constant  progress,  according  to  their  peculiar 
faculties  and  circumstances.  Is  not  this  demanded  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  teaching  the  naturial  sdences  ?  And  why  should 
it  not  al^  be  required  of  theologians,  who  are  studying  tiaeology, 
that  is,  the  science  of  God,  of  diat  God  "who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all?^  In  an  infected  district,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  formidable  pestilence,  all  seek  to  acquire  some  de- 
gree of  medical  knowledge.  And  should  not  the  science  whidi 
treats  of  the  remedy  by  which  man  can  escape  eternal  death,  be 
regarded  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
you  all  to  deserve  your  earnest  application?  And  where  more 
unportant  than  for  ydu,  ministers  c«  Christ  ? 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice,  we  trust,  to  demonstrate  to  all 
who  will  give  it  their  serious  attention,  the  necessity  of  not  sepa- 
ratmg  faith  from  knowledge,  theology  from  piety,  the  shepherd 
from  the  teacher;  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  contributed  to 
unfold  one  of  the  causes  of  the  institution  of  this  Theological 
School,  both  to  those  who>  overlooking  faith,  speak  only  of 
knowledge,  and  to  those  who,  overloolong  knowledge,  speak 
only  of  faith. 

To  study, then, my  young  friends,  and  to  prayer:  to  prayer  and 
to  study  1  Let  prayer  first  acquire  for  us  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  Let  us  abase  ourselves  by  true  humility,  before  elevating 
ourselves  by  reflection  and  knowledge:  for  "if  any  man  think- 
^'  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he 
ought  to  know."  Like  the  air  vehicles  invented  by  the  ^wisdom 
of  man,  we  must  first  exhaust  ourselves,  before  we  will  be  able  to 
niount  into  the  devated  mansions  of  knowledge  and  contempla- 
tion. 

Let  faith  be  the  key  with  which  we  approach  the  treasure,  for 
the  possession  of  which  we  are  striving.  For  faith  enables  us  to 
understand  what  the  human  intellect  never  could  discover.  The 
life  which  comes  from  God  explains  what  meditation  could  never 
pnfold.  Faith  is  the  eye  with  which  we  ought  to  be  furnished, 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  that  imknown  world  of  divine  things 
which  is  the  domain  of  theology.  Faith  is  the  true  organ  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  invisible,  to  compre- 
hend the  incomprehensible.  "  For  what  man  knoweth  the  thmgs 
of  a  man  stive  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  him  ?  Now  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we 
JMive  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God :  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  giwn 
to  us  of  God." 

One  thing  more.  Let  holiness,  let  a  Me  and  conversation  truly 
Christian,  give  us  an  intellectual  perception,  j^hich  can  only  be 
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(Stained  with  them.  For,  what  is  it  that  beclouds  our  spirit  and 
darkens  our  understanding,  unless  it  be  sin  ?  Lift  the  veil,  and  you 
will  sec.  The  more  dead  you  are  to  sin,  the  more  keen  will  be 
your  eve,  the  more  luminous  your  knowledge,  and  the  more  ex- 
panded your  conceptions.  Every  Christian  work,  every  self-re- 
nunciation, is  not  only  a  step  in  sanctification,  but  also  one  in 
knowledge  and  in  theology.  If  the  angels  know'^more  than  we,  it 
is  because  they  are  purer  than  ourselves.  Darkness — ^Uiat  is  sin: 
light— that  is  holiness.  Let  us  ^ess  on,  then,  toward  tiie  hght, 
in  order  to  know  Him  wha  is  li^t.  •*  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is ; 
and  every  man  that  hath  this  ho|)e  in  him  ptirifieth  himself.'* 

Thus,  then,  disciples  in  the  khpwledge  of  God,  we  speak  tp 
yxMi.  "  Pray,  beUeve,  be  holy  and  blameless."  But  allow  us  to 
add  to  this,  "  Work." 

Woi^  then,  my  young  friends.  Examine  with  oare  those  two 
nughty  instruments  of  sacred  theology,  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments :  those  two  columns,  at  the  base  of  which  the  simple  seek 
protection,  and  which  even  to  the  experienced  and  far-sighted 
lose  their  mysterious  heads  afar  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Review  with  discrimination  all  the  facts,  the  teachings,  the 
theories,  the  truths  and  the  errors  which  history  records  for  us, 
and  even  all  the  glimmering  beams  which  philosophy  throws  upon 
the  domain  of  knowledge,  ever  holding  fkst  with  an  unfailing  te- 
nacity to  the  thread,  wMch  is  the  conductor  of  our  holy  faith. 

Let  us  employ  our  intelleet — explain,  distinguish,  and  re-exam- 
ine all  the  elements  which  science  offers  us.  Let  us  fathom  every 
point  of  doctrine,  considered  apart  and  by  itself:  let  us  sound  it  to 
its  de^)est  significancy,  and  at  the  same  time  let  ua  collect  all  the 
parts,  apprehend  their  several  relations  and  their  affinities,  admire 
their  proportion,  their  unity  and  their  magnificent  harmony. 

Let  us  by  sanctified  meditation  elevate  ourselves  above  the  im- 
mense field  which  stretches  before  us.  Let  us  consider  science  iti 
all  its  phases.  Let  us  place  ourselves  upon  a  holv  mountain, 
from  wnich  we  may  discover  all  the  country,  which  the  Almi^ty 
has  given  us  to  conquer  and  possess.  Let  us  trim  our  sails  upon 
the  stream,  and,  if  needs  be,  trace  the  current  in  all  its  windings, 
le-mounting  at  one  time  to  its  source,  and  at  another,  fdlowingit 
to  the  end  of  its  journey.  Let  us  distinguish  the  primitive  from 
the  tributary  waters,  the  principal  from  the  accessory  branches. 
Let  us  examine  the  marsh  in  which  its  pure  water  is  defiled,  be- 
cause the  original  impulse  of  the  current  fails.  Let  us  contena- 
platie  It  when  it  glides  sweetly  with  its  fertile  waters  under  the 
baoiks  that  are .  enriched  with  its  gifts,  and  when  it  casts  itself 
headlong  with  the  roar  of  breaking  waves.  Let  us  study  the  tribu- 
taries, which  bring  to  it  their  strange  waters,  and  the  various  soils 
over  which  it  rolls  its  waves,  that  we  may  clearly  apprehend  the 
elements  which  it  imprints  upon  them.  Of  all  these  constituents 
i8«our  present  science  formed  ;  weighing  all  influences,  and  dis- 
cerning all  combinations,  for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  constructing  a  sacred  theology,  which  is  the 
highest  human  science,  because  it  is  the  science  of  God. 
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Observe,  my  young  friends,  the  fervor  with  which  those  apply 
tlieinselyes  who  are  studying  either  the  material  body  of  man,  or 
bis  legislations,  or  the  natural  sciences.  Students  in  theology, 
know  and  rest  assured  that  you  possess  a  still  more  beautuul 
field.  Let  the  zeal  of  your  Contemporaries  for  the  works  of  their 
vocation  make  you  enter  again  into  .yourselves,  and  inspire  yon 
with  a  new  ardor  ^  yours  is  the  study  of  God  and  man.  Think  of 
these  things.  » 

Take  then  this  science,  which  is  calling  your  attention,  from 
the  humiliating  state  into  which  she  is  fdlen.  Restore  it  to  its 
primitive  greatness.  Be  filled  with  an  holy  jealousy  for  its  ad- 
vancement ;  for  upon  whose  aid  can  she  count,  if  not  upon  yours  ? 
After  reaching  that  point,  having  according  to  Scripture  become 
"  men  in  understanding,"  return  according  to  the  same  Scripture 
to  being  **  children  in  malice."  Let  our  knowledge  recall  us  to 
the  faitih  of  the  simple ;  but  to  a  faith  more  thoroughly  strengtih- 
ened,  less  exposed  to  change,  and  which,  explored  through  all  its 
windings,  and  examined  in  all  its  phases,  can  be  defended  at  our 
hands  with  wannth,  and  distributed  with  wisdom,  as  sincere  milk 
to  babes,  and  as  strong  meat  to  them  that  are  of  full  age. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHURCH  ONE. 


A  DISCOURSE,  PROKOUNCED  AT  THE   OPENING  OF  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  AT  GENEVA. 


What  astonishing  labors — ^what  untiring  activities^ what  varied 
efforts,  do  men  employ  on  earth  !  But  time  passes  its  level,  for 
the  most  part,  over  their  productions ;  while  they  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  building  a  tower  which  shall  reach  to  the  heavens, 
their  proud  works  are  confounded,  after  a  few  generations,  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert 

There  is  nothing  stable  here,  but  Christianity.  That  alone  is 
immovable,  like  its  Author.  It  is  this  rock  against  which  have 
broken,  and  are  still  breakings  waves  ever  new,  without  being 
able  to  shake  it. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  one  who,  wishes  to  give  stability  to  his 
work  on  earth,  let  him  connect  it  with  Religion :  it  will  receive 
from  this  connection  an  impress  of  immortalitv. 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  mat  these  are  truths  not  generally  re- 
cognized among  men.  Tliere  are  two  prevailing  errors  on  this 
subject  There  are  those  who  find  nothing  unchangeable  even^in 
the  essence  of  Christianity.  *<  The  Christian  doctrine»'*  say  they, 
**  is  only  a  particular  development  of  the  religious  sentiment.  This 
form  has  succeeded  to  a  previous  one«  and  will,  in  turn,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another.  The  Religion  of  Christ  sprang  necessarily 
out  of  the  state  of  humanity  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars,  as  a  tree 
in  Spring  produces  buds  and  flowers.*'  Singular  error  of  Ration- 
alism ;  but  which  history  refutes  in  the  clearest  manner.  History 
shows  that  Christianity  was  not  in.  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  human  mind,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  but  in  direct  oi)posi- 
tion  to  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  give  Christianity 
birth ; — ^it  sought  to  crush  it.  Christianity  was  not  the  child  of 
the  times ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  its  adversary  and  regenerator : 
and  as  it  was  not  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  that  this  precious 
fruit  sprang,  it  cannot  of  course  return  thither  again.  Then  did  the 
Heavens  give  a  treasure  to  the  world,  which  successive  genera- 
lions  ought  to  transmit  uncorrupted  froin  hand  to  hand.  This  is 
the  treasure  which  we  have  received ;  which  we  are  to  hold  with 
fear  and  reverence  in  earthen  vessels ;  and  we,  in  turn,  must  trans- 
mit it  to  our  pointy,  stUl  unchanged  and  uac^iangeatae  unpngst 
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millions  of  men,  "until  the  Heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away, and 
there  is  found  no  more  place  for  them." 

Bui  if  we  encounter,  on  the  one  hand,  the  triflers  with -Christi- 
anity, we  meet,  on  the  other,  with  those  who  would  give  to  it 
a  uniformity  of  appffrance  in  (dl  a^n.  There  is  something,  un- 
doubtedly, which  niBVer  changes  m  Christianity^,  and  that  is  its 
essence ;  but  there  is  something  also,  which  does  change,  and 
that  is  its  appearance :  and  it  is  for  want  of  properly  understand- 
ing liiis  distinction,  that  so  maflf  have  erred  in  regard  to  the  in- 
variableness  of  Christ's  religion.  A  man  changes  his  appearance 
at  different  ages  qf  his  life:  his  essence,  oiever:— he  is  still  the 
same  man. 

The  Christian  Religion,  at  the  time  it  came  from  heaven,  was 
under  the  necessity,  as  is  everything  else  in  this  world,  of  cloth- 
ing itself  in  a  human  form.  The  external  circumstances  of  differ- 
ent epochs  must  exercise  an  influence  upon  the'  successive  de- 
velopments of  Christian  truth.  To  such  a  form  must  succeed 
such  another;  nor  could  these  forms  be  things  altogether  indif- 
ferent. Some  have  been  better  than  others ;  but  the  same  essen- 
tial verities  have  been  fottnd  in  all  past  varieties,  and  will  be,  in 
all  which  are  to  come. 

Gentlemen— the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  of  "w^ch 
I  am  to  give  you  some  account  to-day,  is,  in  itself,  a  feeble,  an 
humble  work ;  but  here  is  its  glory,  that  it  belongs  to  the  \^ork 
of  eternity.  If  we  attach  ourselves  to  that  which  belongs  to  the 
appearance  of  Religion  only,  we  can  have  no  security  for  that 
wnich  we  labor  to  defend.  Thef  first  revolution  of  society  would 
sweep  our  work  to  the  tomb.  But  if  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  the  cause  to  which  we  devote  our- 
selves partakes  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  work  of  GrOd.  JF«  may 
fail;  and  being  mortal,  we  shall  fail;  our  school  may  fail;  but 
the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted  shall  not  fail,  neither  in  this 
place,  nor  in  all  the  earth.  To  that  cause,  according  to  the  an- 
cient oracle,  "  the  gathering  of  the  people  shall  be.*'  Yes,  Gen- 
tlemen, here  lies  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes ;  it  is  this  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  animate  us  in  all  our  difficulties  and 
trials :  and  it  will  be  worth  our  pains  to  explain  and  defend,  on 
the  present  occasion,  this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ — The  invariableness  of  its  doctrines,  under  dif- 
ferent forms ;  or.  The  voice  of  the  Church  one  and  the  same,  in  ml 
ages. 

If  we  search  in  the  different  periods  of  history  for  the  human 
forms  in  which  the  truth  of  God  has  been  clothed,  we  shall  find 
a  great  number.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  them  together 
— ^to  reunite  and  amass  them.  '  We  shall  obtain  thus,  in  the  last 
synthesis,  four  P£iaoDs,  or  principal  forms  of  Christianity. — Hie 
first  is  the  primitive,  or  the  form  of  Life  /  the  second  is  the  form  of 
Dogma ;  the  third,  the  Scholastic,  ori  the  form  of  the  School ;  and 

&e  last,  the  form  of  the  Reformation, The  Church  of  Christ,  to 

use  a  Scriptural  illustration,  is  like  an  individual  man.    It  hnh 
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its  yxratii,  its  maturity,  its  old  age — ^and  then,  if  we  mijB^t  so  say, 
it  has,  without  dying,  a  glorious  resurrection. 

Let  us  run  rapidly  over  tHese  four  forms — so  diverse,  I  had  al- 
most said,' so  opposite,  in  appearance — and  see  if  we  do  not  find, 
tmder  each  of  them,  the  same  unchangeable  truths. 

We  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Doctors.  Undoubtedly,  the  declara- 
tions of  no  one  single  man  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  what  was  the 
faith  of  the  Church ;  but  if,  on  examining  those  Doctors  who  lived 
in  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  we  find,  amidst 
great  diversities  of  views,  some  doctrines  on  which  they  are  all 
agreed,  shall  we  not  safely  conclude  th^  these  doctrines  have  also 
been  those  of  all  the  Church  throughout  the  earth  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  points  on  which  to  direct  our  present  in- 
quiry? 

AU  Christianity,  as  well  as  all  religious  Philosophy,  has  respect, 
necessarily,  to  three  principal  points.  It  has  respect,  at  first,  to 
God  ;  and  then,  to  Man  ;  and  then,  to  the  relation  between  God 
and  man ;  or,  the  scheme  adopted  by  Deity  to  restore  man  to  him- 
self, which  is  Redemption. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  voice  of  the  Church  has  taught  us,  on 
these  three  points,  in  the  different  periods  of  Christianity. — There 
is, 

.  I. — THE  FORM  OP  LIFE. 

In  considering  this  form,  we  shall  omit  the  time  of  the  Apostles ; 
since  that  deserves  to  be  considered.by  itself.  The  primitive  form, 
according  to  our  plan,  commences  wifli  the  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles,-and  extends  to  the  time  of  Arius.  The  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes it,  is  that  of  life.  The  truths  of  Religion  were  not  yet 
exhibited  with  that  precision  and  system  which  distinguished 
them  at  a  later  period.  The  essential  thing  was  the  life  which 
results  from  these  truths,  when  properly  received. .  They  lived  for 
Christ,  ill  the  midst  of  a  world  of  idolatry ;  they  died  for  Christ,  in 
the  arena  and  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  without  much  discussin^f 
the  nature  of  his  person,  or  disputing  about  his  work.  Christiani- 
ty was  content  to  exist,  and  to  know  and  profess  that  it  existed, 
without  enunciating  and  classifying  all  the  parts  in  which  that , 
existence  consisted.  Just  as  a  man  is  satisfied  for  a.  long  time  to 
have  and  enjoy  being,  without  studying  and  explaining  in  what 
that  being  consists. 

Certain  Rationalistic  Doctors  strangely  infer  from  this  cliaracter 
of  the  primitive  form  of  Christianitv,  that  the  Christian  truths  did 
not  then  exist,  and  that  because  there  was  no  dogmatism,  there 
were  therefore  no  doctrines.  But  to  reason  thus,  is  to  reason  as 
strangely  and  falsely  as  would  that  inexperienced  observer,  who 
should  nlaintain  that  the  essential  parts  of  a  human  being  did  not 
exist  until  the  man  had  made  a  precise  and  rational  analysis  of 
Uiem. 

It  results  from  this  characteristic  also,  that  the  controversies  of 
this  period  turn  very  little  upon  dogmas.     The  diflferenc^s  are  i^ 
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tendencies  tatiier  thap  doctrines.  We  shall  meet  with  families  pre- 
senting different  aspects^  rather  than  sects  maintaining  different 
doctrines.  Let  ns  trace  these  families  a  little,  before  proceeduig 
to  notice  the  doctrines  which  they  all  agreed  to  proclaim. 

To  the  inspiration  of  the  Aposdes  succeeded  the  simple  Chris- 
tianity of  the^postblic  Fathers.  It  would  seem  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  had  in  this  case  been  reversed,  and  that  the  in- 
genuousness and  simpUcity  of  infancy  had  followed  the  strength 
and  matanty  of  the  full-grown  man.  The  Church,  under  the 
instruction  of  her  Ignatius,  her  Polycarp,  and  many  other  faithful 
disciples,  lived  under  the  great  idea  of  the  speedy -return  of  Jesus 
Christ :  andbehold  the  summary  of  her  faith !  "A  new  creation  muft 
be  accomplished  in  humanity,  before  the  arrival  of  that  solemn  day,** 
"  There  are,"  says  Bsmiabas, "  three  constitutions,  or  three  economies 
of  the  Lord; — the  hope  ^  life  {the  Old  Testament),  and  the  comMence- 
inent  of  life  (the  New  Testament),  and  the  consummation  of  l^e  (the 
Kingdom  of  heaven)." 

But  by  little  and  little  this  direction  towards  the  heavens  seems 
to  decline  in  the  Church.  A  generation  appears^  which  does  not 
so  deeply  penetrate  the  spint  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  gather  curi- 
ous traditions  concerning  this  terrestrial  appearing  of  Christ 
Some  carnal  Jews^  who  axe  still  expecting  a  Messian  altogether 
human,  brought  in  the  grossest  views  under  a  Christian  name.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Church  was  fatigued  with  her  exalted  flight  and 
was  beginning  to  seek  the  earth.  Let  us  not  be  astonished  at  this. 
One  always  experiences  languor  and  drowsiness  after  long  watch- 
ing and  care. 

But  there  now  appeared  on  the  limits  of  Christianity,  and  al- 
most beyond  it,  a  tendency  directly  the  opposite  of  this.  Oriental 
philosophy  attempts  to  unite  itself  with  the  Religion  of  Jesus.  It 
seeks  to  take  away  from  Religion  its  practical  character,  and  to 
convert  it  into  systems,  which  4ose  themselves  in  the  clouds. 
Gnosticism  substituted  for  a  salutary  faith,  a  fantastic  cosmogony, 
by  means  of  which  it  proposed  to  explain  that  which  is  inexplica- 
ble, and  to  cultivate  a  theosophy,  -which  would  procure  for  man 
on  earth  the  sublime  contemplations  of  Heaven.  The  West  recoils 
before  these  adventurous  vagaries  of  the  East.  In  Proconsular 
Africa,  and  among  the  Gauls,  the  TerttUlians  and  the  Irenauses 
arise.  These  offer  a  Christianity  simple,  positive,  historical— and 
propose  to  men  that  faitb  which  nourishes  alike  the  little  and  the 
great.  Regarding  philosophy  as  the  source  of  Gnosticism,  they 
begin  to  view  with  distrust  the  wisdom  and  scientific  culture  of 
the  Greeks. 

But  this  exclusive  simplicity  has  also  its  dangers.  The  cultivat- 
ed Pagans,  not  finding  in  the  Christianity  offered  them,  anything 
which  responds  to  their  intellectual  taste,  remain  in  the  worship 
of  their  false  Gods,  or  precipitately  cast  themselves  into  the  adven- 
turous systems  of  the  Gnostics.  Alexandria— situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile,  between  the  East  and  West— remarks  this :  Alex* 
andria,  the  grand  mart  of  the  Sciences— where  the  gospel  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  Apostle  Mark— undertakes  to  medi- 
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ate  between  theee^two  tendencies  of  man,  into  which  the  worid 
was  divided.  Fantaeuus,  Clement,  and  Qrigen,  found  a  Chruitan 
Science,  and  in  that  approach  the  £ast;  but  they  found  it  on 
the  Scriptures^  and  in  that  are  nearer  to  the  West : — lyvoxris  iXfiBivti — 
true  Science.)  Alas,  it  was  not  wholly  so :  and  these  Doctors,  al- 
though they  did  not  abandon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, incorporated  in  their  system  the  insidious  germs  of  the  two 
great  heresies,  which  have  since  troubled  a  subsequent  epoch  and 
all  the  epochs.* 

•ifi^The  School  of  Alexandria,  by  little  and  little,  supplanted  Gnosti- 
cism. But  against  that,  in  turn,  are  directed  the  arms  of  the  severe 
and  practical  School  of  the  west  A  contest  of  a  remarkable  char- 
acter arises  between  these  two  churches,  or  Schools  rather,  in  the 
third  centurv.  But  the  opposite  tendencies  seem  to  balance  each 
other,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Rehgion.  Alexan- 
dria originates  a  Theological  spirit  in  the  church.  She  begins  to 
systematize,  to  elucidate  her  doctrines.  She  prevents  a  gross 
Anthropomorphism  from  mingling  with  the  celestial  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  West  is  always  bringing  back  to  the  simple  and  hte- 
ral  word  of  Scripture.  It  calls  to  mind  constantly,  that  Christianity 
is  a  thing  to  be  felt,  proved  in  the  heart,  and  exhibited  in  the  life. 
It  prevents  the  changmg  of  these  positive  and  salutary  doctrines  for 
vain  and  fantastic  speculations. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  «ome  of  the  successive  phases  of  our 
primitive  form  of  Christianity.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  a  spirit  of 
life  still  animates  the  Church.  It  is  the  age  of  her  youth.  These 
Christians,  delivered  from  the  sins  of  Paganism,  feel  the  transform- 
ing influence  of  the  gospel,  with  more  energy,  from  being  able  to 
compare  what  it  has  made  them,  and  what  they  were  before. 
This  conflict  with  the  world  reminds  them  constantly  of  their  voca- 
tion as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  Everything  in  the  Church  now 
lives — everything  moves.  She  aspires  to  the  sikies ;  she  seems  half- 
way ascended ;  and  although  the  age  of  gold  must  be  rcQcrved  for 
"  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,"  which  she  is  expecting, 
the  Ciiristian  Church  presents,  in  these  days  of  her  youth  and  life, 
traits  of  beauty,  that  are  absolutely  celestial. 

And  what  are  the  doctrines,  which  are  professed  by  this  new 
people,  which  the  brea^  of  the  Almighty  has  created  in  the  earth  ? 
They  recognize  one  living  and  true  God.  They  worship  in  God, 
not  only  the  principle  of  Sn  things  ( The  Father),  but  the  Redeemer 
also  (7%e  Son),  and  the  sanctifler  of  fallen  humanity  {The  Holy 
Spirit).  They  beheved  that  the  same  God,  who  created  man  in 
righteousness,  has  redeemed  him  from  sin,  and  does  not  cease  to 
sanctify  liim  until  he  comes  to  everlasting  life.  They  knew  no- 
thing of  the  strange  error,  by  which  some  would  rob  God  of  the 
work  and  glory  of  Redemption,  by  giving  it  to  a  creature. 

The  idea  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  jD&scovers  itself  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  primitive  epoch,  and  never  ceases  to  be  pro- 
clamied,  in  a  manner  the  most  distinct.  How  does  the  voice  of 
these  eaxly  soldiers  of  the  Cross  confound  the  bold  pretensions  of 
modem  tmies !    Hear  it :  Clement  of  Rome;  a  disciple  of  PauU 

*  Axiimsm  and  Pelagianinn. 
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Tenders  gloiy  to  God  in  the  foMoi^ring  professions— ^'  One  €rod,  <mB 
Christ,  one  Spirit  of  Grace :"  while  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  Jolin, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  asaibes  eternal  glory  "  to  th6 
Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Justin  Martyr,  a  converted  sage,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  poured  out  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  proclaims, 
••  a  unity  in  Trinity." — Thiophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  manner  still  more  explicit,  professes  *'  The 
Holy  Trinity." 

A  little  afterwards,  we  find  Tertullun,  a  lawyer  of  Africa,  now- 
become  a  pastor  of  Grod's  flock,  proclaiming  •*  a  Trinity  of  one 
Divine  Being,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  JHoly  Spirit !"  and  in 
another  place — ^*  Let  us  guard  well  the  sacrament  of  our  econon 
my, « a  unity  in  Trinity,*  recognizing  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost — One  in  substance,  one  in  estate,  and  one  in 
power,  became  one  God."* 

And  let  us  hear  a  Bishop  of  a  city  near  our  own,  a  city  trampled 
|?y  the  fury  of  Christ's  enemies  in  his  day^  and  by  other  furies  in 
our  own— let  us  hear  Trenjeus,  of  Lyons,  who  had  left  the  enlight- 
ened shores  of  Asia  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the 
barbarous  Gauls — ^how  does  he  defend  the  great  doctrine  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh !  **  Christ,"  says  he, "  united  in  himself  God  and 
man :  if  man  had  not  vanquished  the  enemy  of  man  (i.  e.  the 
Devil),  he  had  not  been  properly  vanquished :  but,  oil  the  other 
hand,  if  Gron  had  not  wrought  salvation,  we  could  never  have 
been  assured  of  possessing  it." 

We  have  thus  passed*  as  yet,  only  some  few  scores  of  years, 
from  the  death  of  me  Apostles,  and  we  have  found  procFaimed  by 
so  many  illustrious  Doctors,  this  doctrine  of  Falser,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghtost,  a  doctrine  of  which  Christ  designed  to  establish  a 
perpetual  monument  in  the  Church  by  the  institution  of  Bi^ 
tism.  The  first  of  all  the  Church's  Teachers  defend  this  most 
consoling  doctrine  of  God  become  Man.  The  further  we  advance, 
the  more  do  these  testimonies  increase:  throughout,  is  most  deep- 
Iv  engraven,  both  in  the  sentiments  and  worship  of  God's  people, 
tne  eternal  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Even  one  of  the  wisest  of 
the  Heathen  sages  could  say  of  them,  "  These  Christians  meet  to- 
gether, to  sing  hymns  to  Christ,  as  being  God." — ^But  do  we  inquire 
now,  what  these  Christians  of  the  primitive  epoch  believed  «m- 
cerning  man  7  They  did  not  imagine,  with  certain  Pagans  and  cer- 
tain modem  Doctors,  that  all  evil  proceeds  from  natural  organiza- 
tion in  man,  and  that  this  evil  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  holines* 

of  God ! Their  sentiment  was,  that  the  first  man^  having,  by 

disbbedience,  separated  his  will  firom  the  win  of  God,  human  na- 
ture has  been  abandoned  to  itself,  and  thus  separated  from  God, 
has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  evil. 

Let  us  approach,  for  proof,  the  college  of  the  Apostles :  let  us 

*  NbUbythe  Thmskaor.—The  original  authoritiei  are  referred  to,  and 
printed  in  fall,  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Merle's  pamphlet;  bat  it  has  not  been 
de«ned  necessary  to  insert  them  here.  o 
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interrogate  those  who  either  surronnded  or  succeeded  them.  Bar* 
ndbas,  die  companion  of  Paul,  has  these  words :  **  Before  we  be* 
lieved,  the  habitation  of  our  hearts  was  full  of  corruption  and  sin ; 
filled  with  idolatry,  and  a  dwelling-place  of  demons.'*  Justin, 
who  had  sought  in  vain,  in  all'philosophy,  a  key  to  the  history  of 
man,  finds  it,  at  length,  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  effected  by  the  seduon 
tions  of  Satan  concealed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (See  his  Dia- 
logue with  Trjrpho,  p.  306.) 

The  first  man,  according  to  the  simple  and  practical  Irenaus,  is 
"like  the  case  of  one  who,  being  incarcerated,  propagates  a  race 
in  prison."  The  profound  Tertulltan  has  already  called  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  "  original  sin.**  ( Vitium  Originis, )  •*  The 
first  man,**  says  he,  **  infected  the  species  descending  from  him, 
and  rendered  them  'partakers  of  his  condemnation.**  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  understands  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  same  way. 
;* The  infent,  at  birth,  has  no  sin,**  says  he,  "unless  it  be,  in  that 
it  is  descended,  according  to  the  flesh,  from  Adam,  and  has,  by 
its  birth,  contracted  the  contagion  of  death.** 

And  now,  if  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  school  of  Alexandria 
and  think  to  hear  something  more  flattering  to  our  pride  from  these 
philosophical  Theologians,  even  there  we  shall  learn  from  Origen, 
that "  Adam  turned  from  the  straight  way  of  Paradise,  to  take  the 
evil  ways  of  mortal  life.**  In  consequence,  all  those  who,  de- 
scending from  him,  have  come  into  the  woHd,  are  also  turned 
out  of  the  way,  and  become,  like  him,  unprofitkble.*'  "Every 
man  is  corrupted  in  his  father  and  in  his  mother :  Jesus  Christ 
alone  was  bom  pure  *'  "  It  is  impossible  that  man,  since  his 
M,  should  regard  God ;  he  must  be  subject,  at  first,  to  the  do- 
minion of  sin.** 

Thus  Egypt,  as  well  as  Gaul,  and  Africa,  with  Asia,  alike  re- 
cognize man  as  a  being  fallen  and  impure. 

And  how  is  this  fallen  and  defiled  being  to  be  reconciled  to  a 
holy  God  ?  What  thought  the  Christians  of  this  primitive  epoch, 
oi  the  means  by  which  God  saves  ?  Let  us  interrogate  those 
again  who  surrounded  the  Apostles.  They  will  teach  us  those 
sacred  doctrines  of  Grace,  which  were  more  fully  explained  at  a 
later  period.  "  The  Son  of  God  has  sufiered  ,**  says  Barnabas, "  that 
his  sufferings  might  give  us  life.  He  offered  in  sacrifice  for  us, 
^e  vessel  of  his  spirit  (i  e,  his  body).**  Again,  *•  Having  learned 
to  hope  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  having  received  the  remission 
of  sins,  we  are  become  new  men,  and  new-created"  Hermas — the 
same  perhaps  of  whom  Paul  speaks~(Rom.  xvi.  14)-~says: 
"Before  man  receives  the  name  of  a  child  of  Grod, he  is  condemn- 
ed to  death ;  but  when  this  seal  is  applied,  he  is  delivered  from 
death  and  passes  into  life.**  "  The  law  of  God,**  says  Justin, 
^pronounced  a  curse  upon  man,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  fulfil 
it  in  aU  its  extent.  (See  Deut  xvii.  26.)  But  Christ  has  delivered 
w  from  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  on  our  behalf.**  Do  we  speak 
d^erently  at  the  present  day  ? 

Irenmis  sees  in  circumcision  "  a  type  of  the  saving  blood  <« 
€hri8t,  and  in  the  tree  of  life^  a  type  of  the  cross  of  Christ" 
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£l80where  he  declares  *<  that  man  must  no  longer  seek  to  purify 
himself  by  sacrifices,  but  by  Christ's  blood  andhis  death."  The 
Paschal  Lamb,  according  to  him,  foreshadowed  Christ,  <<  who 
saves  those  that  believe  in  him,  by  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood ;" 
and  the  two  goats — of  which  the  one  was  sent  away  into  the 
wilderness,  and  the  other  sacrificed  to  God — ^were  a  representation 
of  the  two-fold  coming  of  Christ,  the  one  for  death,  and  the 
other  for  glory.  He  opposes  to  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  "  Christ  reconciles  the  Father  to  us,"  says 
he,  **  in  replacing,  by  his  obedience,  the  disobedience  of  the  first 
man ;"  and,  pursuing  his  comparison  of  a  man  cast  into  prison  by 
sin,  and  into  captivity  to  the  Devil,  declares  that  <<  Christ  has  paid 
the  ransom  necessary  for  deliverance  from  this  captivity." 

In  the  same  way  does  Origen  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as 
**  that  power  which  delivers  man  from  sin."  Indeed,  the  entire 
Church  regards  the  sufierings  of  the  Lamb  of  God  as  the  means 
by  which  the  ws^  to  the  Father  has  been  re^opened  to  the  children 
of  men.  It  is  faith  which  renders  man  a  partaker  of  this  deliver- 
ance, and  this  communicates,  at  the  same  time,  a  divine  life. 
"  Called  by  the  grace  of  God,"  says  Clement  of  Romet  "we  are 
justified— not  by  ourselves,  not  by  our  wisdom  or  goodness,  or 
any  works  which  we  have  wrought  in  the  sanctity  of  our  hearts ; 
but  by  faithy  according  to  which  a  sovereign  God  has  justified 
men  in  all  time.  Do  we  live  at  ease,  then,  on  that  account  ?  Do 
we  cease  to  do  good  works  ?  Far  from  it.  We  do  good  works 
with  joy— even  as  GJod  for  ever  works,  and  rejoices  in  his  activity." 

Behold,  then,  this  holy  Church  of  the  primitive  epoch.  Hear 
how  she  speaks  to  us  from  the  bosom  of  her  griefs,  and,  as  it 
were,  from  the  height  of  the  scafiblds  where  she  suffered.  She 
confesses  her  miseries,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  Jesus,  calls 
him  her  "  Saviour  and  her  God."  Who  can  misunderstand  the 
}>rofound  accents  of  her  sincere  piety  ?  How  pitiable  the  occupa- 
tion of  those  who  would  despoil  her  of  these  white  robes,  and 
clothe  her  with  the  tattered  garments  of  a  modem  hifidelity! 
But  this  profane  efibrt  is,  in  the  meantime,  a  homage  rendered  to 
the  Church — the  first  Unitarians  had  recoiurse  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient. 

Vain  are  all  these  devices ;  for  whoever  will  listen,  shall  always 
hear  the  voice  of  the  primitive  Church  proclaiming,  with  one 
accord,  these  unchangeable  truths. 

II.— TMB  it)RM  OF  DOGMA. 

In  our  view  of  the  primitive  epoch  of  the  Church — ^although 
we  have  gathered  only  here  and  tnere  a  sheaf  from  the  vast  har- 
vest— ^we  have  already  extended  ourselves  beyond  ^  proper 
limits  of  this  discourse.  We  have  done  so,  because  it  is  m  this 
age  alone  that  our  adversaries  are  wont  to  hazard  the  controversy. 
They  despair  of  other  periods ;  and  they  ma^e  loud  and  violent 
complaints,  if  the  faith,  which  they  cannot  but  acknowledge,  is 
to  be  found  in  them.    We  will  not,  therefore*  g^^atly  strive  tor  a 
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^Id,  on  which  our  foes  proclaim  in  advance  that  they  are  van- 
quished and  must  abandon. 

This  epoch  opens  as  the  era  "of  great  Doctors,  great  trnths,  and 
great  heresies.  It  was  the  period  in  which  Christian  Theology — 
of  which  the  elements  had  been  preparing  in  a  preceding  epoch 
— ^was  carried,  by  illustrious  men  of  God,  to  its  highest  point  of 
elevation.  It  was  the  era  of  Athanasius,  of  Hilary,  of  Gregory,  of 
Basil,  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustin,  and  of  Chrysostom  ;  the  time  of  lofty 
spirits ;  the  age  mature  of  the  Church.  The  last  murders  of  the 
confessors  of  Christ  have  ceased — the  memorable  Council  of  Nice 
has  been  held — the  epoch  of  Life  is  finished— the  form  of  Dogma 
begins.  Not  that  there  was  no  longer  anjr  life  in  the  Church ;  but 
that  the  characteristic  of  dogma  is  that  which  now  prevails.  Now 
man  loves  to  have  distinct  ideas  of  what  he  believes ;  to  method- 
ize ;  to  render  reasons.  The  Church,  no  longer  obliged  to  struggle 
with  persecution  from  without,  has  more  room  to  occupy  herself 
with  that  which  is  within.  She  arranges  the  faith  whicn  she  has 
long  possessed. 

The  different  tendencies  of  a  former  age,  in  the  meantime,  de- 
velope  more  and  more ;  and,  by  a  remarkable  transformation, 
arrange  themselves  in  opposing  doctrines — just  as  the  dispositions 
of  youth,  at  first  vague  and  indeterminate,  are  resolved  into  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  in  the  mature  man.  The  two  great  heresies 
appear,  conducted  by  Anus  and  Pelagius  ;  but  even  these  heresies 
became  the  means  which  God  uses  for  the  better  establishment  of 
the  truth.  The  doctrines  so  clearly  defined  by  the  Church  of  this 
period  will  now  be  faithfully  transmitted.  They  will  be  preserv- 
ed and  perpetuated  amidst  all  the  troubled  barbarism  Of  succeed- 
ing times.  The  Doginatic  form  shall  be,  by  divine  grace,  the 
shield  of  these  truths  in  days  of  coming  struggle  and  revolution, 
and  the  very  hammer  to  break  their  way  into  minds  of  hardened 
barbarism.  But  while,  in  order  to  recognize  truth  more  distinctly, 
they  divide  it  into  many  minutitB,  it  must  be  confessed  they  some- 
times seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  essence — the  life  itself. 

The  East  and  West  preserve,  in  th^  meantime,  their  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  East  remains  the  country  of  lofty  specula- 
tions— the  West,  that  of  practical  cjueStions.  The  East  discourses 
concerning  God — the  West  occupies  itself  more  with  man.  The 
East  produces  an  Athanasius—the  West  a  Pelagius  and  an  Augus- 
tin. But  both  in  the  one  country  and  in  the  other,  the  truth  is 
assailed,  and  obtains  distinguished  victories.  Having  passed  the 
time  of  its  youth,  the  Christian  doctrine,  like  the  just  man,  is  put 
to  trial,  but  was  not  to  prove  a  second  fall.  It  will  resist  seduc- 
tion; it  will  remain  firm. 

Tlie  doctrine  concerning  God  was  first  expounded  now,  and  with 

treat  clearness ;  because  it  was  the  first  upon  which  man  had 
ared  to  lay  a  menacing  hand.  Athanasius,  a  distinguished  Doctor 
of  Alexandria,  discovers,  in  the  profound  mystery  of  human  re- 
demptioti,  the  necessity  of  the  eternal  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer. 
Earth,  lias  no  Saviour ^  if  its  Saviour  be  not  God.  If  Athanasius  con- 
secrates his  life,  and  submits  to  so  many  exiles,  to  defend  the 
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identity  of  substance  between  the  Father  and  the  ^n,  it  is  not  that 
he  attaches  so  great  value  to  a  dialectic  subtlety ;  no,  he  combats 
for  the  essence  of  Christianity  itself,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls* 
Christianity  has  for  its  object  to  re-establish  man  in  communication 
with  God.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  a  Mediator.  **  But,'* 
said  AthanasiuSf  "  if  the  Son  of  God  be  diflferent  in  essence  from 
God,  then  would  there  be  need  of  another  Mediator,  to  unite  hin^ 
with  God.  He  alone  can  establish  a  real  communication  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  who  has  no  need  of  a  mediation  for  him- 
self—but who  is  himself  a  part  of  the  Divine  essence.  Now  such 
is  the  Son  of  God.  Were  he  a  creature — be  it  the  most  excellent 
and  exalted — he  would,  in  interposing  between  God  and  man,  in- 
stead of  uniting,  separate  them  one  from  another."  {Athan,  Ora" 
tio  contra  Arian.) 

But  let  us  hear  the  entire  Church  in  the  Symbols  of  her  fedth. 
"  This  is  the  faith  universal,"  says  she,  "  that  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  unity — ^without  confounding  the 
Persons  or  dividing  the  Substance:  for  the  person  of  the  Father  is 
one :  that  of  the  Son,  another,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ano- 
ther. But  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one  same  Divinity — one 
equal  Glory — one  co-eternal  Majesty.  Such  as  is  the  Father,  such 
is  the  Son,  and  such  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  is  uncreated — the 
Son  is  uncreated — ^the  Spint  is  uncreated :  the  Father  is  God — the 
Son  is  God — the  Spirit  is  God;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  not 
three  Gods,  but  one  God.  And  the  true  faith  is ; — We  believe  and 
confess  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and 
man:  Grod, ofthe  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
world  began ;  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  the  mother,  horn  in 
time — perfect  God  and  perfect  man — equal  to  the  Father  accordr 
ing  to  his  Divinity— less  ^an  the  Father  according  to  humanity." 
{Athanasian  Creed.) 

A  controversy  of  sixty  years  (from  320  to  381)  was  necessary  to 
determine,  explain,  and  defend  this  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ. 

But  new  combats  now  commenced  to  determine  another  dogma. 
A  little  after  Athanaslm  and  those  who  followed  with  him,  appear- 
ed another  Teacher  in  the  Church  who  seemed  to  have  received 
a  commission  to  explain  and  defend  the  true  doctrine  concerning 
Man.  This  was  Augustin,  Already,  indeed,  had  the  truth  on  this 
subject  been  believed  and  confessed  by  those  who  had  gone  before 
him.  **  By  the  sin  of  one  Adam,"  says  Hilary  of  Poidiers,  "  all  the 
human  race  has  sinned."  "  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first  man,? 
says  Ambrose.  "  In  him  human  nature  has  sinned."  But  it  was 
when  the  great  Doctor  of  the  West  arose ;  he  under  whose  influ- 
ence were  to  be  found,  during  many  ages,  all  who  should  have 
clear  ideas  of  truth ;  it  was  when  Augustin  appeared,  that  all  the 
depths  of  human  impotency  were  developed. 

This  man  had  abandoned  Manicheism,  then  Platonism— not  find- 
ing in  the  one  or  the  other  that  inward  peace  which  he  needed  in 
the  midst  of  life's  tempests — and  he  seized  with  avidity  on  the 
Gospel,  which  dissipated  his  doubts,  consoled  his  heart,  and  scat- 
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toed  light  in  all  his  wajrs.  Inihese  combats  with  sin aad a yain 
pMiosophy,  he  had  learned  to  reco^ize  in  himself  t^  the  corrap<* 
tion  of  the  human  heart;  and  here  is  the  chord  which  henceforth 
vibrates  in  all  his  instructions.  Pursued  at  once  by  the  sublime 
ideal  of  sanctity,  and  by  all  the  seductions  of  sensuality,  he  sees 
opened,  by  the  shock  of  these  conflicting  elements,  the  deep  pro- 
fundities of  his  own  heart — even  as  the  tempests  of  the  ocean  will 
sometinies  nncover  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  To  perfect  his  op- 
portunities, he  now  comes  m  eontact  with' a  man«  who,  without 
ideal,  is  plaeed  in  easy  and  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  and 
who  has  formed  thence,  the  most  preposterous  opinions  of  ^the 
morality  x>f  human  nature. 

Auguslin  enters  the  lists  with  Pelofius.  But  this  is  not  a  con- 
troversy between  two  men  alone :  it  hes  between  principles — two 
leading  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  appeared  in 
all  ages.  Augyatin  sees  the  first  man  estranging  himself  from 
God :  firom  tms  estrangement  proceeds  sin,  and  from  this,  the 
moral  disorder  of  all  humanity.  Human  nature,  according  to  him, 
is  a  mass  of  ruin  {Ma$9a  ^ditionis).  The  consequence,  as  well 
as  the  punishment  of  sin,  in  all  his  descendants,  is  the  obligation 
t<t8in  also  {Obligqtio  ffeccati).  Man  has  lost  his  liberty,  and  his 
power  to  do  any  good  work.  He  can  no  more  have  anything, 
except  as  God  is  pleased  to  give  it  to  him.  If  some  come  to  have 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  while  others  do  not— the  reason  cannot  be 
found  in  nmn;  since  all  are  equallv  incapable  of  any  good :  it  is 
to  be  found  in  special  act  of  God  alone — ^m  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  Almighty — in  an  election  of  grace.  After  a  controversy^of 
nearly  thirty  years—- carried  on  in  Africa,  in  Italy,  and  in  Middle 
Gaul — ^the  truth  triumphs,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  total  inabiUty  of 
mao  remains  in  the  Church. 

In  the  same  spirit  was  thi  doctrine  of  grace  explained  and  en- 
forced by  these  great  minds ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point, 
which  is  to  be  examined.  Abready  had  it  been  said  by  the  excel- 
lent J7i/i»r^.*  **  Redemption  is  given  gratuitously — not  according 
to  ^the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  giver — 
the  choice  of  Him  who  redeems  us." — '*  In  this  consists  the  grace 
of  God — says  Augustin — ^that  He  justifies,  not  by  our  righteousness, 
but  by  his  own."  But  he  insists  above  all,  that  the  idea  of  grace 
excludes  all  merit,  and  all  natural  disposition  in  man  to  receive 
salvation.  God  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  with  him — the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  our  salvation.  '*  That  which  Crod  begins  by  operat- 
ing— says  he^ — ^He  «ids  by  co-operating :  Commencing — ^He  ope- 
rates, that  we  mi^ht  be  willing—and  to  finish,  he  now  co-ope- 
rates with  those  who  have  the  wUl : —  **  He  Uiatglorieth  let  him  glory 
in  the  Lord,** 

Thus  is  the  Christian  science  greatly  advanced  in  this  era. 
The  doctrines  of  God,  of  man,  of  salvation,  which  the  teachers  of 
the  first  period  had  indeed  seen  in  the  Scriptures,  are  now  sound- 
ed ivith  greater  precision  and  more  profound  research.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Theology  advances ;  for  there 
is,  gentlemen,  such  a  thing  as  progress,  even  in  Theology.    What 
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shall  W6  say  then  of  those,  who,  even  at  this  day,  would  persaadd 
us  not  only  to  abandon  this  advance,  bnt  to  return  to  those  erTon 
which  the  Church  has  long  since  rejected  ?  **  Leaving  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection." 

III. — THE  SCHOLASTIC    FORM. 

A  new  form  succeeds  to  that  which  has  supplanted  the  pnmi* 
tive.  After  ages  of  darkness,  the  East  beheld  a  great  intellectual 
movement  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  form  has  been  called  the 
Scholastic  from  Schola — the  School.  The  School  seeks  to  separate 
itself  from  the  Church,  which  hath  hitherto  been  supreme — to  ob* 
tain  action  and  authority,  independent  of  the  hierarchy.  Certain 
hberal-minded  men,  who  were  in  the  beginning  at  least  neither 
monks  nor  ecclesiastics,  determiBed  to  establish  schools  altogether 
distinct  from  those  which  had  hitherto  existed.  From  these 
schools  soon  arises  the  Universitv  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  Scholas- 
tic Philosophy.  The  general  character  of  the  scholastic  form> 
then,  is  the  Sprrit  of  the  Schools^  we  may  say,  of  VieUnrversity,  or  of 
Science.  To  apply  philosophy  to  Christianity ;  to  reduce  Clinstian 
doctrines  to  systems;  to  show  their  connecticms,  their  internal 

S roofs,  and  to  measure  them  not  only  by  the  heart,  but  by  the  un^ 
erstanding ;  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  Scholastic  form  of  Reli* 
gion  :  so  tibat  if  the  first  era  may  be  called  the  form  of  Itfe,  and 
3ie  second  that  of  doctrines — the  third  is  that  of  system.  There  ie 
yet  life — there  are  yet  doctrines  j  but  that  which  prevails  is  the 
systematic.  It  was  then  that  each  Doctor  published  his  systemr— 
his  Summa  TheologuB.  It  was  the  age  advanced  of  the  Churchy 
which  naturally  succeeded  to  its  youth  and  manliood.  It  is  the 
age  which  loves  to  arrange  what  it  had  before  collected.  It  medi* 
tates :  it  has  little  of  impmse,  but  more  of  refle<?tion.  There  were 
indeed  men  of  great  force  in  this  middle  era;  but  the  ^e  vailing 
di^osition  was  to  reflection  and  system. 

Historical  studies  there  were  yet  none :  the  exegetical  were  no 
more  as  esteemed ;  and  yet  the  human  mind  was  awi^ng  with 
great  force  all  over  Europe.  It  needed  a  guide  to  direct  it,  and 
this  guide  was  found  in  IHalectic  Philosoj^y  :  and  as  Theology 
was  the  science  of  the  age,  the  human  mind  adventured  upon  this 
field,  under  the  auspices  of  their  new  leader.  This  tendency  ci 
the  scholastic  might  lead  to  rationalism — ^to  infidelity;  bnt  the 
good  doctors  of  the  age  opposed  to  these  the  hoiv  truths  of  The- 
ology "  Hie  Christian  (says  Ansehrii  the  father  of  Scholastic  The* 
ology)  should  come  to  understanding  through  faith,  and  not  to  faith 
through  understanding.  I  seek  not  to  comprehend ^  in  order  to 
believe;  I  believe,  that  I  may  comprehend."  ■  "  And  I  believe 
even,  because,  if  I  did  not  believe,  I  should  not  comprehend." 
Immediately  Ahelard  and  his  school  avail  theftiselves  of  the  scho- 
lastic principle,  and  become  the  advocates  of  free  examination* 
They  wish  first  to  comprehend,  and  then  to  believe.  ••  Faith,  say 
they,  established  by  examination,  is  much  more  solid.  It  is  ne* 
cessary  to  meet  the  enemies  of  the  GoQ)^  on  their  own  ground  t 
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Hv^e  are  not  to  diacnss,  we  most  believe  everything,  &e  false  as 
well  as  the  true." 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  may  have  been  the  danger  of  these 
tendencies,  and  whatever  the  reproaches  of  the  Chnrch,  we  can- 
not accuse  these  doctors  wi^  having  abandoned  any  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  fieiith.  We  cannot,  however,  wholly  absolve  them. 
Scholasticism  often  disfigured  Christian  truth.  Its  tendencies  and 
the  times  in  which  it  appeared,  necessarily  led  to  this.  Human 
reason  never  ventures  witnout  danger  on  those  great  truths  which 
surpass  created  intelligence.  The  school  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
that  of  Alexandria  before,  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
system,  in  attempting  to  establish  them.  It  had  its  great  minds, 
and  under  its  influence  there  was  progress — ^I  will  not  say  of  Re* 
ligion,  but  of  science,  of  Theology.  The  great  men,  who  were 
the  lights  of  .these  times,  communicated  much  instruction  to  the 
scholars,  who  filled  their  schools,  and  who  followed  them  by 
thousands,  and  into  the  descent,  if  necessary,  where  chairs  of  doc- 
trine w^ere  established. 

It  has  become  common,  with  certain  unbelievers*  to  brand 
Christian  orthodoxy  as  an  invention  of  the  middle  ages.  This  trite 
accusation  does  too  much  honor  to  the  age  in  question:  The 
Christian  doctrine  already  existed.  But  let  us  interrogate  some 
of  the  men  of  this  age. 

For  their  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Salvation,  let  us  hear  An- 
tdm,  the  most  inpuential  perhaps. of  all  the  Philosophical  Theolo- 
gians— Anselm^  of  Canterbury,  the  second  Augwtin  of  the  Latin 
Church,  who  knew  so  well  now  to  unite  the  researches  of  Philo- 
sophy with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  system  of  Re- 
demption is  developed  by  him,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  at  once  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  "  All  rational  creatures,'*  says  he, 
"  are  under  obligation  to  submit  their  wills  to  the  will  of  the  great 
Creator.  This  law,  the  first  man  transgressed,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  harmony  of  moral  order.  Now  the  law  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness demands,  either  that  the  human  race  should  be  punished,  or 
that  by  some  satisfaction,  proceedmg  from  humanity,  that  order 
should  be  restored.  Without  this,  it  would  be  altogether  incon- 
sistent that  polluted  man  should  hold  communion  with  happy 
spirits.  But  man  could  not,  of  himself,  accomplish  ihis  satisfac- 
tion. As  human  nature  had  been  corrupted  by  one,  so  by  one 
ought  the  satisfaction  to  be  made. 

**  He,  who  should  effect  this,  mtist  be  some  being  above  creatures. 
He  must  be  God  himself;  and  in  the  meantime  he  must  be  human 
also,  to  the  end  that  the  siatisfaction  may  be  applicable  to  human- 
ity. This  could  be  none  other,  then,  than  Gtod-man,  the  Mediator. 
This  God-man  must  deliver  himself  up  to  death  voluntarily,  since 
he  was  not,  as  God,  subject  to  death :  and  he  must  exhibit  perfect 
obedience  in  the  midst  of  the  gres^test  sorrows.  God  would  then 
owe  to  Christ  a  recompense ;  but  Christ,  as  God,  could  need  no 
recompense :  he  could  therefore  transfer  his  merits  to  the  world, 
and  demand  for  his  reward  the  salvation  of  believers."  Thus 
speaks  Anselm  in  his  Treatise— iSwr  Deusfiomo. 
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But  what  is  remarkabIe-->con8idering  the  common  opinion  fosm* 
ed  of  these  men — is,  that  they  insist  much  on  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  faith.  **  The  sufferings  of  Christ,"  says  Peter.  Lambw-dy  the 
illustrious  Master  of  Sentences — *'  deliver  us  from  sin ;  for  this  im* 
mense  sacrifice  of  divine  love  inspires  us  with  love  for  Grod,  and 
this  love  works  our  sanctification."  "  The  just  man,  who  lives 
by  faith,*'  says  Robert  Pulleyn,  "  is  already  sanctified  within,  and  . 
exhibits  good  works  as  signs  of  his  faith  and  sanctification :  faith 
first  produces  righteousness  of  heart,  and  righteousness  of  heart 
produces  good  works.'*  Alexander  de  Hales^  who  was  called  the 
irrefragable  doctor,  speaks  thus :  **  Man  in  nis  original  state  never 
opposed  himself  to.Grod.  He  then  had  need  only  oi  formativt 
grace  ;  but  now  that  there  is  something  in  him  opposite  to  Grod» 
and  which  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  power  of  God,  man 
needs  transformative  grace,** 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  difiGerences  between  these  great 
men,  but  these  differences  only  show  how  firmly  established  they 
were  in  the  essential  truths  of  Salvation.  Ansdm,  for  instance, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  supposed  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
effected  the  salvation  of  man,  m  virtue  of  an  intrinsic  value  {ex 
insito  valwe) ;  while  many  other  Scholastics,  and  Buns  Scott  in 
particular,  contended  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  design  and 
counsel  of  God.  This  was  the  difference ;  while  all  procliumed 
that  a  man  was  a  lost  being,  and  saved  alone  by  the  death  of  the 
God-man  Jesus  Christ. 

IV. — ^THJC  FORM  OF  THE  REFORIUTIOK. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  these  last  ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Wickliffs  and  the  Waldos,  the  forerunners  of  that  great  movement, 
which  now  began  to  appearv  in  the  world.  The  Church  had  had 
its  youth,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  its  manhood  mature  with  strength 
ana  clearness,  and  its  ripe  age  of  reason  and^f  system.  But  af- 
ter the  period  of  the  schools  the  age.of  rationalism  was  past. 
Now  the  hierarchy  sought  to  embrace  all  within  its  iron  grasp : 
life,  dogma,  system,  lay  as  under  a  funeral  stone,  and  all  the  no- 
ble tendencies  of  the  Church  must  die.  Vain  effort !  She  burst 
these  bands,  of  death,  rolled  back  the  stone  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
came  forth,  a  dead  man  restored  to  life  !  Let  us  salute  her,  under 
this  fourth  form,  the  form  of  the  lieformdtion. 

If  the  three  preceding  forms  were  those  of  Hfe,  of  doctrines,  of 
system,  what  shall  be  the  characteristic  of  this  ?  Grentlemen>  the 
Reformation  was  the  re-establishmerU  of  former  things.  But  this 
re-establishment  will  not  have  respect  to  any  one  of  the  preced- 
ing forms,  exclusively ;  it  shsdl  be  the  re-uniting  of  the  whole. 
Of  these,  which  had  before  existed  only  in  sepamte  forms,  it  will 
now  form  an  admirable  Tridoe^:  Behold,  our  fowrthform^  an 
epoch  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  takes  the  form  of  sya- 
tem»  carries  that  back  to  dogma,  and  then  crowns  all  with  the 
characteristic  of  life.  It  unites  the  three  wisdoms  of  preceding 
ages 
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^e  commenced  with  the  lift.  Luther  proved,  through  divine 
grace,  the  Uving  influence  of  Christianity,  as  no  preceding  Doctor, 
perhaps,  had  ever  felt  it  before.  The  Reformation  sprang  hving 
from  his  own  heart,  where  God  himself  had  placed  it.  The  era 
which  passed  during  the  time  of  the  teacher  of  Wittemburgh, 
was,  so  to  speak,  all  life.  This  is  so  true  that  the  admirable  work 
published  by  Melancthon  (the  Theologian  of  the  Reformation),  we 
speak  now  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci  Communes — omits  the 
doctrine  of  the  essence  of  God  and  the  Trinity.  Not  that  he  con- 
sidered these  doctrines  unimportant;  they  are, on  the  contrary, 
the  basis  of  his  system ;  but  because,  in  nis  own  words,  "  it  is 
more  profitable  to  adore  these  mysteries,  than  deeply  attempt  to 
sound  Jhem." 

But  even  here  you  will  find  that  Christian  life  is  built  on  Chris- 
tian  doctrine  :  and  then  accordingly,  in  the  second  period  of  the 
Reformation  (that  which  produced  the  confession  of  Augsburgh^ 
drawn  up  by  Melancthon  himself),  these  doctrines  are  presented, 
defined,  and  illustrated  In  all  their  force.  The  Trinity,  total  de- 
pravity, and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
are  there  explained  with  a  clearness  and  force  scarce  equalled  in 
the  epoch  of  dogmatism  itself.  You  find  system,  also,  in  the  har- 
monious distribution  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  this 
chairacteristic  appears  above  all  in  the  third  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, under  the  influence  of  Melancthon  of  Grcrmany,  and 
Calvin  of  (Jeneva.  The  Chb,i8tian  iNSTrruTES  of  our  Reformer 
will  remain  for  ages  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
Christianity  oi  system.  " 

Would  you  know  how  strong  is  the  testimony  of  this  epoch  to 
the  immutable  truths  of  the  Gk)spel,  hear  the  great  Doctor  of  Wit- 
temburgh  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  "  If  Christ,"  says  he,  **  be  not 
the  true  and  essential  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  in  eternity,  and 
the  creator  of  all  creatures — we  are  lost:  for  of  what  avail  were  the 
suflTerings  and  death  of  Christ,  if  he  were  only  man  like  you  and 
I?  He  could  not,  in  that  case,  conquer  Satan,  sin,  and  death.  We 
need  a  Saviour  -who  is  truly  Grod  over  all :  the  conqueror  of  sin 
and  death,  of  Satan  and  hell.  In  vain  do  the  Arians  tell  us  he  is 
the  most  exalted  of  creatures.  They  wish  in  this  way  to  screen 
their  shameful  error,  that  the  peoplp  may  not  perceive  it ;  but  if 
We  corrupt  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  least  degree,  irreparable 
mischief  is  done.  If  you  take  away  his  proper  Divinity,  there  is 
no  deliverance  for  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.*' 

And  what'  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  concerning  man  ? 
It  reduces  to  powder  the  mibtleties  of  the  Scholastics  on  this  point, 
and  presents  the  truth  with  an  admirable  clearness  and  simplicity. 
Luther,  even  before  the  publication  of  his  famous  Theses  on  In- 
dulgences, published  otners  concerning  man ;  and  here  are  some 
of  the  great  truths,  which,  even  at  the  nioming  of  the  Reformation, 
he  declares  himself  ready  to  defend. 

**  That  man  has  become  an  evil  tree,  and  caifneither  will  nor  do 
anything  but  evU.*' 

"  On  the  part  of  man,  there  is  nothing  preceding  grace  but  im- 
potency  and  rebellion."  "^ 
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'<  There  is  no  moral  virtue  without  pride,  o^  disecmtent  (triitesae), 
that  is,  without  sin." 

«  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God  sins  continually,  though 
he  should  not  steal,  kiU,  or  commit  adultery." 

But  in  what  manner  shall  we  speak,  gentlemen,  of  the  testimony 
which  title  Reformation  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  7  It  was  by 
this  doctrine  that  it  overturned  entirely  the  foundations  of  Rome. 

The  Reformation  never  suffers  man  to  rest  the  hope  of  his  salva- 
tion in  an3rthing  done  by  himself  or  in  himself.  Christ  is  the  only 
foundation :  and  faith,  in  his  name,  the  only  means  of  grace. 
Every  other  view  leads  either  to  pride  or  despair.  Hear  Luther : 
writing  to  his  friend  Sphanlein^  he  says,  "  Have  you  at  length  de- 
spaired of  your  own  nghteousness  ?  And  do  you  rejoice  and  con- 
fide in  the  righteousness  of  Christ?  Learn,  my  brother,  to  know 
Christ  and  him  crucified ;  learn  to  despair  of  yourself  and  to  sing 
this  song,  *  Jesus,  my  Lord,  thou  art  my  righteousness,  and  I  thy 
sin:  thou  hast  taken  that  which  was  mine,  and  given  me  that 
which  belonged  to  thee :  thou  hast  become  that  which  thou  wast 
not,  and  caused  me  to  be  what  I  was  not  myself.*  "  Works,"  says 
he,  **  on  one  occasion,  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  when  jus- 
tification is  the  subject  concerned.  True  faith,  indeed,  will  never 
fail  to  produce  good  works,  any  more  than  the  sun  will  fail  to 
shine ;  but  after  all,  it  is  not  our  good  works  which  dispose  Grod 
to  justify  us." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  says  Melanothon,  '*  renovation  of  heart  must 
flow  from  faitii ;  but  if  you  inquire  after  justification,  tum  your 
eyes  from  this  renovation  and  fix  them  on  the  promises — on  Christ 
— ^knowing  that  we  are  justified  only  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not 
on  account  of  our  new  nature.  Faith  justifies,  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, because  it  is  in  us,  as  the  root  of  a  good  tree ;  but  because 
It  lays  hold  on  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  love  of  whom  we  are  rendered 
acceptable  to  God."  "We  oflfer  nothing  to  God,"  says  Calvin, 
"  but  by  his  grace,  we  are  become,  as  it  were,  all  pure  without 
regard  to  our  works." 

All  the  Reformers,  While  they  differ  on  some  points,  are  of  one 
accord  in  this.  In  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Italy  even,  and  m  Spain,  they  teach  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  alone. 

But  why  do  I  enlarge  ?  Have  we  not  the  Confessmis  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  do  not  me  adversaries  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  its 
friends,  agree  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation  ? 

Gentlemen ;  there  is  yet  another  period— a  J\fth  form,  perhaps, 
now  commencing  for  the  Church ; — a  form  unknown,  mysterious, 
and  of  which  the  characteristics  cannot  yet  be  very  clearly 
de&ied.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  confident :  one  thing 
Ihe  past  teaches,  and  that  is,  that  the  same  great  verities  which 
have  formed  the  foundation  hitherto,  will  be  the  essence  of  the 
form  which  is  yet  to  come.  The  salutary  doctrines  which  have 
yet  governed  the  Church,  will  not  relinquish  her  helm  now.  This 
precious  vessel  shall  not  be  abandcmed  to  perfidious  and  ej^eme- 
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ml  winds ; — to  the  heresies  of  Theodosim  and  Pdagiim^-oi  Arius 
and  Socinus,    Ce  (jai  iti  serai    That  which  has  been,  will  be. 

Further  than  this :  the  histcny  of  the  past  is  a  guar^antee  that  thtt 
fature  shall  re-nnite  all  which  was  good  in  fcwrras,  that  are  now 
nonune.  Grodwill  not  permit  anything  to  be  lost,  which  was 
once  in  his  Church,  and  for  his  Church.  And  this  kads  me  to 
glance  at  an  error  of  some  well-intentioned  Christians,  who  spesdc 
of  returning  to  primitive  Christianity,  without  caring  for  what  lies 
ill  flie  way  from  that  to  the  present  times.  The  Church  coi^d  nb 
more  dkengage  itself  from  the  influence  of  the  different  forms 
throogh  which  she  has  passed,  than  a  tree  could  despoil  itself  of 
the  diterent  layers  with  which  each  returning  spring  has  clothed 
it;  or  the  body  of  a  frill  grown  man  get  rid  of  the  accretions'  of 
previous  years. 

Fotus,  genliemen,  we  will  not  indeed  turn  our  eyes  wholly  to 
tiie  future ;  but  neither  will  we  wholly  reject  the  past.  Th^  past 
will  be  in  the  future.  Life,Jdoctrines,  system,  all  will  be  united, 
aad  perfectly,  in  the  form  which  is  yet  to  be. 

hi  the  meantime  there  will  undoubtedly  be  something  to  dis- 
tu^ish  this  new  form  from  that  of  the  Reformation ;  but  who 
«^  say  what  it  will  be  ?  I  wil^  venture  to  say  thus  much, — that 
Periiaps  the  principal  characteristic  will  be  the  missumai-y  spirit — 
«ie  carryihg  to  all  the  race  of  men,  and  to  every  individual,  that 
which  the  preceding  forms  have  preserved  and  produced.  Did 
not  the  period  of  the  Reformation  unite  the  isolated  good  of  three 
preceding  eras,  to  the  end  that  the  new  period  might  stretch  out 
^  hand,  laden  with  these  riches>  and  scatter  them  abroad  over 
«i  the  eaoEth  ?  Ought  not  these  riches  to  become  the  property  of 
«^men,  and  in  a  manner  they  have  not  yet  been  ?  But  i  refrain 
^m  these  suggestions — covered  as  they  are  with  a  veil  of  deep 


t  (me  thing  is  certain  and  wa  ought  to  know  it.  We  are, 
gentlemen,  entering  on  a  new  era  for  science  and  for  the  Church : 
jnd  ourg  is  th^  ggnej^iom  ^lilcii  laxisi  give  to  ihia  new  era  its 
first  and  most  important  impulse.  There  is  much  to  do,  and  but 
few  as  yet  to  accomplish  it.  You,  at  least,  my  voice  can  reach. 
*^tined,  therefore,  to  open  this  new  direction  of  piety  and  of 
science,  form  yourselves  as  scribes  and  teachers  for  the  work, 
Understanding,  that  to  conquer  a  strong  infidelity  will  require  a 
^ong  faith  and  extensive  knowledge.  Enrich  yourselves  with 
^e  past,  to  prepare  for  die- future.  Ye  young  men,  who  are  yet 
to  serve  the  Church  of  Him  who  ha»  given  his  life  for  the  sheep ; 
*nd  ye  who  are  already  established  over  the  flock,  understand 
Well  what  it  is,  which  a  sound  Ideology  will  require.  Profit  by 
^e  instructions  of  history.  Let  her  carry  you  beyond  die  narrow  < 
*H)unds  with  which  prejudice  <»  loq^ity  may  have  surrounded 
you— and  leave  the  dull  track  where  servile  spirits  are  willing  to 
^themselves  along.  live— not  ak>ne  with  the  passing  moment, 
«>ut  with  other  ages.  History  invokes  them ;  history  surrounds 
you  with  them»  and  makes  you  hear  their  grand  and  solemn  testi- 
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Will  you  reject  the  voice  of  all  the  Church,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  for  the  voice  of  a  single  teacher  ?  Will  you  despise  that 
glory  which  comes  from  God,  and  seek  for  that  which  comes  from 
the  present  world  ?  Pursue  this  wonderful  chain,  the  first  link  of 
which  is  God  himself,  and  which,  forming  itself  through  so  many 
ages,  has  reached  at  length  even  unto  us.  Be  unwilling  to  turn 
aside  for  some  obscure  heresy :  be  firm  said  faithful,  should  you  find 
3POurselves  alone — alone  in  the  Church,  alone  in  the  world — a  con- 
fessor and  a  msLityr  for  <*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Be  not  dis- 
heartened, but  comfort  yourselves  in  reflecting  that  you  have  God 
for  your  witness,  and  the  company  of  all  those  illustrious  men, 
whose  voice  you  have  to-day  heard.  History  shows  that  Christi- 
anity has,  in  all  ages,~acted  with  force  upon  the  minds  of  men  ; 
but  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  by  the  same  doctrines  that 
this  regenerating  influence  has  been  felt  The  orthodox  dogmas 
alone  have  had  this  power,  whether  on  individuals  or  a  people. 
All  others  have  served  only  to  amuse,  and  to  ruin  them.  Never 
will  you  find  life,  where  you  do  not  truth.  Are  you  willing  then 
to  be  mere  rhetoricians,  and  amused  by  high-sounding  language ; 
or  do  you  desire  to  be  the  benefactors. of  your  race,  and  save  them 
by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ?  Attach  yourselves,  I  pray 
you,  to  that  which  is  saving— immutable-^etemal :  associate 
yourselves  with  a  sacred  host  Behold ;  what  mighty  efibrts  are 
now  making  in  Switzerland  and  in  France,  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  to  restore  to  the  world  a  sound 
Theology  and  establish  the  throne  of  truth." 

And  thou,  O  God  most  High :  by  that  hght  which  causeth  to  see 
light — ^illuminate  our  minds,  and  open  the  portals  of  that  science, 
whose  unsearchable  treasures  are  concealed  in  Jesus  Christ  I 
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PROLOGUE. 


BETWEEN    TIUIBS   YdUMG   MEN    OF  TUB   NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


First  Ynmg  itfbii.-~Societ]r  it  dissolving.  Where  is  the  link  that  once 
bound  it  together  ?  Is  there  any  one  sentiment  that  governs  it  ?  Tes,  om 
— and  that  is  selfishness.  Selfishness  resulting  in  despair;  and  despair 
often  in  suicide  I    What  can  check  this  disease  that  is  consuming  us  1 

Z— Faith. 

Firtt  Yoimg  JIfim.— Tes,  fiuth.  A  noble  sentiment,  doubtless :  but  what 
&ith  ?  Shall  it  be  that  of  the  Sergeant  who  blew  out  his  brains,  crying,  I 
beUeve  in  Victor  Hugo,  or—  , 

I— Faith  in  God.  . 

Firit  Young  Ulan. — ^Does  not  everybody  in  France  believe  in  God  in  ont 
way  or  another  ?    And  yet  France  is  not  cured. 

I— Faith  in  God  consists  not  only  in  believing  that  He  is,  but  in  believ- 
ing also  what  He  sajrs.  When  we  have  fidth  in  any  one,  we  believe  his 
word ;  now  in  France  people  do  not  believe  what  God  has  spoken. 

Fint  Young  Man,-r-l  can  easily  know  what  Cousin,  Hugo,  Lamartine  or 
Chateaubiiand  have  said,  for  their  works  abound  among  us.  But  pray, 
where  shall  we  find  what  God  has  spoken  ? 

I— In  the  Bible ;  in  the  Bpok^  the  Book  of  nations,  the  Book  oC  God. 

Fu'st  Young  MufL—The  Bible  1  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  must  con* 
fess  I  have  never  read  it  and  not  even  seen  it.  It  is  far  from  being  gene- 
rally diffused,  like  the  Meditations  of  Lamartine,  or  Beranger^s  Songs.  It 
is  scarcely  spoken  of  in  France.    Is  it  much  known  in  other  countries  1 

I — The  Book  of  God  is  translated  into  more  than  150  languages ;  it  is 
scattered  among  i^  tribes  and  nations  of  man.  There  are  languages  in 
which  it  is  the  only  written  book.  The  savages  of  distant  islands  come  in 
crowds  to  lie  dowii  for  days  and  nights  before  the  humble  missionary 
dwelling  where  it  is  being  printed  in  their  own  tongue,  that  they  may  be 
the  first  to  bear  it  away  in  fragments,  leaf  by  leaf:  and  already  has  it  begun 
to  circulate  among  the  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

First  Yowng  Man, — It  must  be  very  ancient,  to  have  travelled  so  far. 

I' — When  the  first  of  its  writers  composed  his  books,  Greece  knew  not 
yet  her  letters. 
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Flnt  Yomg  IISmi.— Bot  what  has  it  been  doing  in  the  world  ?  Has  it 
produced  effects  compaiable  to  those  of  the  worics  of  modem  authors  1 

Z<— When  the  world  was  sinking  into  decay,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  this  Book  triumphed  over  the  corruption  of  the  South,  and 
created  a  new  world.  And  when  the  Barbarians  had  threatened  to  stifle 
our  Europe  in  its  new  birth,  this  Book  triumphed  over  the  barbarism  of 
the  North,  and  created  modern  society.  It  is  able  to  save  us  for  the  third 
time — and,  even  now,  is. converting  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God. 

Fint  Toumg  HSmi.— Certainly  if  these  things  were  known  and  understood, 
this  Book  would  command  more  attention. 

Z — It  must  be  read;. it  must  be  found  in  every  school  and  in  every 
cottage  j  every  Frenchman  must  own  a  Bible. 

7%ird  Young  JUtui.— My  dear  friends  of  the  city,  you  have  been  talking 
this  half  hour  about  religion,  and  you  have  not  mentioned  either  church} 
biriiop,  or  curate.  It  is  not  so  with  us  in  the  country.  We  have  a  great 
respect  for  what  you  imagine  to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  Enow  then,  that 
in  France  we  still  go  to  confession,  and  still  believe  in  the  priest  who 
alone  has  the  right  to  direct  us.  Now,  sir,  the  Church  forbids  the  people 
to  read  this  Book,  whose  cause  you  so  valiantly  espouse: 

£— How  can  the  men  of  God  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

Firtt  FotfMg  Jtfink^What  is  thaf^-you  say?  An  advertisement  of  ^t 
book,  which!  read  in  a  paper,  announced  that  it  wasNpublished  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

Z-'The  priests  forbid  the  people  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures !  As  weU 
might  the  king's  minister^  prohibit  Frenchmen  from  reading  the  charter 
which  they  are  bound  to  observe. 

First  Young  Jfim. — Some  ill-disposed  minds  would  be  ready  to  infer  that 
ihe  priests  have  special  reasons  fi>r  concealing  the  contents  of  that  Book. 

Third  Young  Man. — No  matter :  the  Church  is  always  the  same.  What 
the  holy  Fathers  enjoined  from  the  earliest  ages,  she  enjoins  still,  despite 
the  pretensions  or  the  ridicule  of  the  present  generation.  We  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  what  has  been  acknowledged  from  all  antiquity  to  be  true. 

I — But  where  do  you  find  that  the  Church  wishes  to  keep  for  her  own 
use,  the  treasure  which  was  entrusted  to  her  to  distribute  generously  to 
all? 

Third  Young  Man, — If  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  had  wished  us  to 
read  it,  why  is  it  not  given  to  us  ? 

First  Young  Man. — ^If  this  book  is  what  you  say  it  is,  why  has  there  been 
BO  a{^[>eal  made  to  the  present  generation,  to  induce  them  to  read  it  t 

Z — (7b  tAeyirtf.)— Tou,  on  the  one  side,  demand  an  appeal  to  the  men 
of  our  day.  (  2b  tA<  third.)  And  you,  on  the  other,  desire  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  ancients.  If  such  an  appeal  and  such  a  voice  are  heard,  promise  me 
(me  thing. 

First  Young  Man.'^VfhaXl  ^ 

Z — Serious  attention.  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 

JJpt^— We  promise. 
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Yerbom  aatem  Dcnniiil  manet  Bternnm.— St.  Pitib. 


I. 

Oh,  Earth !  earth !  earth !  hear  the  voice  of  the  Ahnighty !  God 
has  spoken.  He  who  in  the  beginning  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  has  caused  Ms  voice  to  be  heard  among  men.  His 
yoice  is  powerful  as  the  whirlwind  that  cleaves  the  mountains 
asunder,  and  rends  the  rocks  from  their  base. 

His  voice  is  gentle  and  consoling ;  it  penetrates  the  depths  of 
the  heart,  and  makes  sunshine  there,  (m  man !  thy  Creator,  thy 
Father,  thy  Friend,  thy  Saviour,  thy  God  has  spoken  here  below, 
and  thou  nasi  paid  no  regard  to  Him. 

Thour  hast  listened  to  the  voice  of  thy  gay  companions,  to  their 
tales,  their  jests,  and  their  boisterous  merriment,  but  thou  hast 
given  no  attention  to  the  words  of  thy  God. 

Thou  hast  listened  to  the  voice  of  seducers,  of  those  whose 
words  were  flattering,  whose  lips  drop  as  an  honey-comb  while 
the  poisbn  of  asps  was  concealed  beneath ; — of  those  who  said, 
"  Come  with  us" — ^but  whose  feet  go  down  to  death,  and  their 
Bteps  take  hold  on  hell ;  and  still  thou  hast  regarded  not  the  mes- 
sage of  thy  God. 

Thou  hast  listened  in  the  haunts  of  business  to  the  voice  of 
those  who  buy>  and  those  who  seU,  to  the  voice  of  stewards  and 
of  the  servants  of  mammon — to  the  voice  of  thine  own  heart, 
which  repeated  evermore,  "  Give  !  Give !" — and  yet  thou  hast 
had  no  ear  for  the  words  of  thy  God  ! 

Thou  hast  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  courier  as  he  swept  by 
thee  with  the  words,  "a  wonderful  event  has  just  transpired" — 
to  the  voice  of  friends  who  answer  thy  eager  question,  "  what 
news  to-day  ?' — to  the  voice  of  those  who  relate  to  thee  the  de- 
bates of  statesmen,  or  the  battles  of  soldiers — and  yet  thou  hast 
disregarded  the  voice  of  thy  God.  All — all  could  gain  attention 
from  thee  except  thy  Creator  and  Sovereign. 

^  Oh  Earth!  earth!  earth!  hear  the  voice  of  the  Almighty! 
Could. He  forget  thee  who  has  given  thee  life  ?    Could  He  who 
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called  thee  into  existence,  fail  to  show  thee  the  path  of  happi- 
ness ?  Must  not  He  who  formed  thee,  understand  thee  perfectly, 
and  know  certainly  what  is  best  for  thee  ?  Oh  man !  where  wilt 
thou  find  a  protector  more  powerful — a  friend  more  tender  than 
thy  Creator,  and  thy  God  ?  To  wTioni  oughtest  ihon  to  listen  if 
not  to  Him  ? 

It  was  eeirly  spring  time ;  all  was  calm.  The  silver  moonlight 
streamed  into  a  spacious  hall,  lately  resounding  with  the  voice  of 
song  and  laughter ;  graceful  forms  had  ^ded  through  the  dance 
there,' and  sounds  of  deep  melody  had  floated  on  the  evening  air. 
But  the  gay  groups  had  separated  ;  the  silence  of  night  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  confused  murmur  of  the  festival;  and  thought 
awoke.  The  hearts  of  some  among  them  said,  "  This  is  not'hap- 
piniess ;  we  need  something  beyond  this.  The  period  of  our  life 
IS  as  nothing  in  God's  sight.  There  is  a  higher,  an  eternal  happi- 
ness. Who  will  give  it  to  us ;  who  will  show  us  the  way  to  it  ?'• 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  Heaven  answering— The 
WORDS  OP  TOUR  GoD !  Oh  SOUS  aud  daughters  of  men !  behold 
the  guide  to  that  bettCT  land — ^ricad  them. 

It  was  summer;  All  was  activity  in  city  and  field.  The  mer- 
chsmt  was  busv  at  his  counting-house,  the  workman  in  his  shop, 
the  mother  in  her  household,  the  soldier  at  his  post,  the  laborer 
in  his  field. 

There  was  a  murmur  like  the  hmnming  of  insects,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  vast  and  deep,  fox  it  was  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
And  numbers  among  them  said  with  hollow  eyes  and  mournful 
voice,  "Alas !  true  happiness  is  not  fomid  in  the  whirl  of  busi- 
ness. Who  win  tell  us  where  to  seek  it  ?'  And  again  I  seemed 
to  hear  a  voijce  from  Heaven,  answering,  the  words  of  tour  Gob 
—oh,  children  of  men— will  show  you  the  path  of  happiness. 
Bead  them. 

It  was  a  day  in  autumn.  The  wind  had  stripped  the  trees, 
their  dry  leaves  carpeted  the  earth,  old  men  and  women  were 
reposing  in  the  faint  sunshine  before  their  houses,  while  their 
children  were  at  work,  and  each  one  thought  to  himself;  Soon 
my  last  sun  will  rise ;  soon  will  the  sharp  blasts  of  death  detach 
me  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  lay  me  low,  like  these  leaves,  on  the 
earth.  Who  will  give  me  the  assurance  of  immortality  ?  Who 
wjll  give  me  eternal  life .'  And  again  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  answering,  "  Aged  men,  the  words  of  tour  Qoj> 
can  give  it  to  you.    Read  them." 

It  was  winter.  Everything  was  dry,  frozen,  dead.  It  was  the  ^ 
time  when  men  assembling,  incite  each  other  to  crime;  but  it 
was  the  time  also,  when  God  speaks  powerfully  to  the 'soul. 
Conscience,  that  invisible  witness,  which  each  of  us  bears  within,^ 
seemed  awakened  in  many.  Men  and  women,  3roung  and  old, 
in  the  country,  and  in  town,  mourned  over  their  faults.  One 
voice  in  a  tone  of  terror  exclaimecf,  "  I  have  sinned.  The  death 
whidi  now  reigns  over  all  nature,  dwells  also  in  my  soul ;  I  do 
nothing  but  what  is  wrong;  who  can  endure  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  commg  ?    Who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth  ?   My  sins. 
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my  sins,  who  will  deliver  me  from  them  ?  Who  will  save  me  ?" 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  fiK>m  Heaven,  saying,  Jesus  Christ  ! 
Jxsvs  Christ  wiH  deUver  thee.  He  has  come  to  seek  &nd  save 
^t  which  is  lost  Read  the  word  of  God  and  thou  wilt  know 
diy  Saviour*  thou  wilt  possess  salvation ! 

III. 

"  Hear  ye  this  word  which  I  take  up  against  you,  even  a  lamen- 
tation, oh  house  of  Israel.**  There  seems  a  spell  cast  upon  men. 
Despite  all  solicitations  they  will  not  take  this  precious  Book  to 
their  hearts,  though  the  words  of  Crod  are  written  in  it. 

It  was  offered  to  a  woman  with  white  hair,  and  shrunken  hands 
U)d  tottering  limbs ;  <'  Ah,  leave  us  in  peace,"  she  exclaimed, 
"do  not  trouble  us  with  your  Bibles;"  and  she  shut  her  door 
against  the  holy  volume  and  him  who  bore  it.  Ah,  Lord !  the 
children  of  this  generation  seek  books  of  amusement,  but  they 
despise  thy  Word, 

It  was  next  presented  to  a  man  of  haughty  appearance,  with  a 
lofty  glance  and  an  air  of  dignity.  He  laughed  in  scorn  at  the 
offer;  with  a  demoniac  sarcasm  and.  a  fearful  oath,  that  caused 
the  Book  to  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  trembling  listener,  he  went 
his  way.  Ah,  Lord !  the  children  of  this  generation  feast  on 
infamous  books,  but  they  despise  thy  Word. 

Another  approached.  One  would  have  taken  him  at  the  first 
glance  for  a  truly  venerable  personage.  His  words  were  smoother 
than  oil,  bat  they  left  a  sting  behind  sharper  than  any  twO-edged 
sword.  Under  the  sheep's  clothing,  glittered  the  cruel  eyes  of  a 
devouring  wolf.  **  You  must  not  resui  the  Word  of  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed. Then  he  uttered  blasphemy  against  it,  and  snatching 
the  book  from  the  hands  of  an  old  man  who  had  found  there  the 
hope  of  eternal  life  and  heavenly  consolation,  he  threw  it  with 
sacrilegious  hands  into  the  fire ;  the  flames  arose  and  consumed 
it  I  looked  and  behold  !  nothing  but  ashes  remained  of  the  ora- 
cles of  Israel. 

Ah,  Lord,  the  children  of  tbis  generation  seek  after  cunningly 
devised  fables  and  felse  doctrines ;  but  they  despise  thy  word. 
"  You  must  not  read  the  word  of  God,"  say  they,  and  yet  the 
voice  of  antiquity  has  spoken.  The  exhortations  of  the  saints  of 
the  Eternal  have  been  heard.  All  the  teachers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  in  the  eariy  a^es  of  pure  Christianity  have  entreated  men 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  listen  to  Uie  oracles  of  the 
Almighty.  But  Christianity  is  sadly  fallen,  and  neglects  the  voice 
of  its  early  benefactors. 

Oh  proud  and  audacious  tongue  that  dared  to  say,  "  Read  not 
the  word  of  God ;"  didst  thou  not  feiar  lest  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty should  smite  thee  into  eternal  silence,  with  a  word  !  And 
you,  ye  sacrilegious  hands,  that  snatched  from  the  old  man  those 
oracles  of  truth,  feared  you  not  the  paralyzing  touch  of  death  ? 
0  earth !  earth !  earth !  hear  the  voice  of  God's  people,  of  the 
teasers  of  the  Thith,  of  the  Fathers  of  die  Church  of  Chrifet,  d 
10* 
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those  who  are  now  in  the  kingdom  Of  Heaven  with  Abraham, 
andlsaac,  and  Jacob. 

Christians!  they  speak  to  youlrom  the  stake  and  from  the 
cross,  to  which  they  were  condemned  here  below  for  the  love 
they  bore  to  Jesus.  The^r  speak  to  you  from  the  height  of 
Heaven,  where  they  are  reigning  m  glory  now  with  their  Re- 
deemer. Listen  to  their  voices ;  "they  are  the  voices  of  friends. 
They  "  fought  a  good  fight"  in  behalf  of  this  Gospel  to  which 
you  owe  every  blessing  you  enjoy ;  the  dedication  of  your  little 
children  to  God's  service;  the  peacefiil  repo«e  of  your  aged 
parents ;  "  the  intelligence  of  your  mature  age ;  the  sweets  of 
home-happiness ;  the  arts  of  peace,  and  above, all,  eternal  life. 

Child  of  man,  whoevw  thou  art,  man  or  woman,  young  or  old, 
master  or  servant,  la3nnan  or  priest,  wise  orignorant,  rich  or  poor, 
listen !  This  cloud  of  witnesses  calls  to  you  out  of  heaven  to 
take  up  the  Book  of  God;  to  read  it,  to  treasure  its  teachmgs  in 
your  heart,  and  to  act  them  out  in  your  life. 

Come  then — traverse  with  me  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
but  first  put  off  your  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  we  tread  is  holy  ground.  He  who  calls  himself,  1  am, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  is  about  to  speak. 

IV. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
€rod,  and  the  Word  w£i§  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God ;  all  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made.  And  the  Word  Was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  Hiis  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.** 
He  called  Himself 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago  earth  was  filled  with  rejoicings—God 
was  made  man !  All  who  heard  and  believed  the  tidings  rec^v- 
ed  eternal  life.  Darkness  fled  before  this  light. 
^  "  Ah,  we  can  no  more  hear  Him !  We  oan  see  Him  ho  more  I 
He  has  gone  back  to  Heaven."  Sons  of  men,  you  can  yet  hear 
Him;  His  word  is  in  the  midst  of  you;  Why  do  you  not  read 
it  ?  He  who  was  from  everlasting,  and  who  for  man's  salvation 
veiled  Himself  in  flesh,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  cast  His  far-reach- 
ing glance  over  ages  to  come.  He  saw  that  firture  generations 
would  also  sigh  after  eternal  life,  and  He  wished  to  open  a  way 
by  which  they  too  might  be  saved.  Therefore,  He  gave  them  a 
commandment.  Earth !  earth !  earth !  listen  to  the  command 
of  Jesus  Christ:   "Search   thb   Screptuhes,    for  in  them  te 

THINK  YE  HAVE  ETERNAL  LIFiJ,  AND  THEY  ARE  THEY  WHICH  TES- 
TIFY OF  ME."*    Thus  spoke  the  Lord  Jesus. 

V  *^^^t^^^i  accoidintf  to  St  John,  v.  19,  translated  from  the  Vulgate 
5^  ?t^'i  "^  ^®  ?5f*'  P'^^  in  I'^^a  by  De  Bret,  oidinaiyjrinter  to  the 
King  and  clergy  of  France.  .-«  •'^o 
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This  is  the  first  voice>  and  the  greatest    Lord,  euable  us  to  un- 
derstand thy  words ! 


SONS  OF  MEN  !    RSAD  THE  BOOK. 

A  certain  man  urged  on  the  murderers  of  the  first  martyr,  and 
kept  their  clothes  while  they  stoned  him  to  death.  This  man,  as  he 
journeyed  at  noon  on  the  highway,  was  startled  by  the  splendor  of 
a  supernatural  light  that  burst  upon  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth. 
He  heard  a  voice  calling  him  byname,  and  answered,  **  who  art 
thou  ?"  The  voice  replied,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest : 
rise  up,  for  I  will  send  you  to  the  Gentiles  to  open  their  eyes  that 
they  may  be  converted."  And  this  man  became  the  chief  laborer 
under  God,  in  planting  anew  the  tree  of  life  in  the  desolate  home 
of  man.  He  was  called  St.  Paul.  Asia,  Macedonia,  Greece  and 
Rome  heard  his  voice,  and  a  living  spirit  was  infused  into  their 
dead  bodies. 

Men  of  this  generation,  he  has  instructions  for  you  also.  There 
are  some  who  in  their  sad  delusion  say,  "  All  Scripture  is  not 
good ;  it  is  not  sufiicient  to  teach  us,  to  show  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, to  prepare  us  for  good  woi^s."  Listen  to  the  words  of  St. 
Paul — ^*'All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrme,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished imto  aU  good  works."* 

This  was  the  second  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand 
these  words ! 

VL 
SONS  or  men!  read  the  book. 

The  Son  had  scattered  the  seed.  The  Holy  Spirit  vivified  it,  and 
Jews  and  Pagans,  that  long  sterile  soil,  gave  signs  of  life.  Holy 
churches  sprang  up  everywhere,  like  trees  bearing  flowers  and 
firuit  Of  the  beUevers  among  the  Jews,  there  were  some  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  noble,"  and  the  commendations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    They  were  the  faithful  Bereans. 

And  wherefore  were  they  so  honored  ?  Because  they  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see  if  these  things  were  so ;  and  believed 
nothing  which  their  preacher  told  them,  unless  it  corresponded 
wit^  the  teaching  of  Crod's  Word.  And  yet  these  preachers  were 
great  apostles ;  they  were  St.  Paul  and  Silas. 

Children  of  the  present  day— imitate  the  Christians  of  Berea.  Be- 
lieve nothing  that  your  preachers  teh  you,  unless  you  find  warrant 
for  it  in  the^ Bible;  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  whether 
their  teachings  correspond  with  it,  read  it  daily — ^read  it  much.     ^ 

*  2d  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy,  3d  chap.,  16, 17  ▼tfnet,  Otanit  tcrip- 
tnia  divinitiM  inspiiata  ntilis  ett  ad  docondiun,  ad  argiMndom,  ad  eom- 
pendum  in  iustitia :  ut  peifisctUB  sit  homo  Dai,  ad  omne  opus  bonnm  in- 
ftructus/— (Vnlgate.)  i  o 
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St.  Luke  says — ^They  of  Berea  "  were  more  noble  flian  those  in 
"HiessaloQica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  these  things 
were  so."* 

This  is  the  third  voice.  Lord  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words ! 

VIL 

80KS  OF  MEN  !  KEAD  THE  BOOK. 

Sixteen  centuries  ago,  on  the  point  where  the  ^one  and  the 
Saone  mingle  their  waters,  there  arose  a  great  light  A  son  of  the 
East,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  had  hinSself  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  crossed  the  seas,  ascended  the  Rhone, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  which  he  became 
a  minister. 

All  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhcme,  of  the  Saone,  and  far- 
ther still,  were  charmed  widi  his  teachings. 

They  abandoned  their  idols,  and  adored  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
Saviour  lifted  i|p  his  pierced  hand  on  them  in  benediction,  and 
they  began  to  live. 

This  man  was  called  Saint  IrensBus.    (A.  D.  177.) 

Listen  to  the  lessons  which  he  gave  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone  1600  years  ago : 

You  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure  and  ambiguous.  Ire- 
nseus  says,  "  These  things  are  placed  before  our  eyes  openly  and 
without  ambiguity  in  the  diflferent  books  of  Scripture. f  All  these 
may  openly  and  without  ambiguity  be  equally  under sdood  by  all  t 
They  must  be  very  stupid§  who  close  their  eyes  against  so  clear 
a  revelation,  and  refuse  to  admit  the  light  of  the  preached  word.** 

This  is  the  fourth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words! 

N    vin. 

SONS  OF  MEN  !   KEAO  THE  BOOK. 

A  man,  in  eager  pursuit  of  science,  but  still  tmder  the  )roke  of 
heathenism,  traversed  Greece,  Ionia,  and  Italy,  and  visited  in  these 
abodes  of  high  civilisation  the  schools  of  the  world's  philosophers, 
hoping  CO  find  truth  there. 

*  Acts  xvii,  11.  Hi  autern  erant  nobiliores  eorum,qui  sunt  Thessaloni- 
cae,  qui  susceperunt  v^rbum  cum  omni  aviditate,  quotidie  scrutantes  scrip- 
turfts,  si  base  ita  se  baberent.    (Vulgate.) 

t  Aperte  et  sine  ambiguo. 

i  Similiter  ab  omnibus  audiri  possint. 

§  Valde  bebetes— Tarn  lucidam.  (Five  books  against  all  heresies,  by  St. 
hreneeus,  Bisl^p  of  Lyons,  Book  IL,  chap.  46.)  We  do  ndt  give  at  lepgth  aU 
the  quotations^  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Fathers,  because  they  would 
occupy  too  much  time  and  sp&ce,  and  would  be  without  interest  to  a  laife 
class  of  readers.  But  a  few  are  given  to  show  the  care  that  has  been  taken 
to  have  recourse  to  the  original  writings  of  the  Fathers.  All  the  passages 
aUuded  to  may  be  found  in  an  elegant  work,  entitled  "  The  Select  Lilwary 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,»»byMr.  N.  S.  Guillon,  Professor  of  Thoolc 
gy  at  Pans,  Preacher  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  &C.,  Paris,  183i.o 
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In  his  ioumejrings  he  arrived  at  a  city,  famous  for  its  splendor 
and  wisdom,  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  he  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  there  he  believed.  He  received 
from  the  Redeemer  remission  of  his  sins,  and  brake  his  idols  in 
pieces.  A  few  more  months  passed,  and  he  was  himself  spread- 
mg  the  light  of  truth  through  Egypt,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch. — 
Hiousands  of  ministers  of  Grod  were  formed  imder  his  teachings. 
He  was  called  Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria.    (A.  D.  190.) 

It  is  said  by  men  of  our  day,  **  The  spirit  of  the  age  and  errone- 
ous doctrines  have  misled  great  numbers ;  the  Scriptures  are  no 
longer  fit  for  them:  they  cannot  understand  them." 

Hear  what  the  Doctor  of  the  Nile  replies : 

"  Let  him  whose  eyes  are  obscured  by  a  bad  education,  and  by 
false  doctrines,  hasten  to  the  light,  to  the  truth,  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  will  reveal  to  mm  what  cannot  be  written.  The 
Bible  kindles  a  spark  in  the  soul ;  it  opens  the  spirit's  eyes,  that  it 
may  see ;  and  like  the  gardener  who  grafts  a  tree,  conmiunicates 
to  it  something  new."* 

This  is  the  fifth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words ! 

IX. 

Persecution  was  devastating  the  (Churches  of  Egypt.  The  popu- 
lace rose  in  crowds  against  the  Christians,  and  Severu9  crushed 
them  with  his  sceptre. 

A  young  man  of  sixteen  years  saw  his  father  seized  by  a  band 
of  soldiers.  He  implored  them  to  release  him,  but  in  vain.  Leo- 
nidas  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  yotmg  man  determined  to 
present  himself  before  the  heathen  tribunal.  He  also  would  con- 
fess his  Saviour — ^he  would  offer  bis  life  to  those  who  murdered 
his  brothers,  while  his  father  tried  to  shield  them  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.  His  heart-broken  mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms ; 
and  seeing  him  about  to  escape  from  her,  she  carried  away  his 
toga  and  tunic,  and  hid  her  son's  garments  that  she  might  save 
his  life.  Then  the  youn^  man,  seeing  that  he  could  not  share  the 
death  of  his  father,  exclauned,  **  At  least,  do  not  abandon,  for  our 
sakes,  the^name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Leonidas  died  a  mart3rr's  death,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow,  his 
son  without  a  protector,  and  six  other  children,  still  very  young. 
The  young  man  became  a  minister :  he  rose  to  the  chair  of  Cle- 
ment. And  if  Clement  instructed  a  thousand,  the  son  of  Leonidas 
instructed  ten  thousand.    He  was  called  Origen.     (A.  D.  220.) 

Men  of  our  day— listen  to  the  voice  which  charmed  the  eastern 
world.  You  say,  "  Who  can  explain  to  us  these  Scriptures  ? 
Shajl  men  unfold  their  mysteries,  and  explain  their  hidden  sense 
to  us  ?    Shall  we  have  a  human  tribunal  ?" 

The  Doctor  of  the  Church  replies : 

"  My  son,  read  above  all,  with  deep  attention,  for  this  is  requisite 
in  order  to  speak  and  judge  of  them  without  precipitation.    If 

*  Works  of  St  Clement  of  Alezaiidria,  Stromatum,  Book  I,  p.  !^. 
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you  persevere  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with  a  fixed  mind  and 
with  faith,  knock,  and  whatever  is  shut  will  be  opened  to  you  by 
the  porter  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  the  Grospel  according  to  St. 
John,  chap,  x.,  verse  3.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  enough  to  seek  and 
to  knock ;  that  which  is  most  of  all  necessary  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand heavenly  things — ^is  'prayer.  The  Saviour  enjoins  it  on 
us  when  he  says,  not  only  « Seek  and  ye  shall  find — knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  imto  you  ;*  but  also  *  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,*  *** 
Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these  wojrds  \ 

X. 

A  certain  bishop  devoted  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
throughout  Carthage,  Africa,  and  all  the  West.  Persecution  ra- 
vaged the  empire — and  soon  the  venerable  head  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  was  to  be  laid  low  on  the  scaffold.  His  persecutors 
were  about  to  convey  him  to  Utica,  the  birthplace  of  Cato,  but  he 
escaped  from  them,  determined  that  if  he  was  to  die  for  his  Mas- 
ter's cause,  it  should  be  among  liis  own  people — among  the  men 
and  women,  the  aged  and  the  young,  whom  he  had  taught,  so 
that  they  might  receive  the  last  testimony  which  his  words  and 
his  death  could  render  to  the  glory  of  his  Saviour.  And  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  in  Carthage,  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  flock, 
that  he  was  called  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom — he  cheerfully  re- 
sisrned  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  proconsul.  At  the  moment 
when  the  magistrate  was  pronouncing  his  sentence  of  death,  his 
heart  bounded,  his  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven  with  a  hopeful 
gaze,  and  he  uttered  these  simple  words.  "  God  be  praised  !" 
He  was  called  Cyprian.  (A.  D.  258.) 

Before  the  murderous  sword  shall  have  stifled  in  death  that 
voice  of  wisdom,  speak,  oh  man  of  God,  to  the  people  that  sur- 
round thee,  and  tell  them  how  they  may  find  the  path  to  that 
heavenly  home,  towards  which  thy  looks  of  love  and  hope  are 
directed. 

He  did  speak — and  sp(Ae  for  all  ages.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  martyr. 

"  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  much  to  his  servants,  the  prophets,^ 
but  how  much  greater  are  the  revelations  which  His  Son  hsis 
given  us,t  those  which  the  word  of  Grod,  who  inspired  the  prophets* 
has  made  known  to  us,  with  his  own  voice.  He  commands  no 
longer  that  the  way  shall  be  prepared  before  him ;  but  He  comes  Him- 
self. He  points  out  to  us  the  way  of  life,  and  freely  opens  its  en- 
trance to  us ;  and  we  who  were  lying  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  are  enlightened  by  the  illumination  of  His  Spirit, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  that  path  under  His  divine 

*  A  letter  from  Origen  to  his  former  pupil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.    Phi- 
localia,  chap.  13.    (Collection  of  the    Wntings  of  Origen  made  by  Saint 
Ghregory  and  Saint  Basil.) 
t  Malta  et  per  prophetas  servos  snos,  etc.    (The  Old  Testament) 
X  Sed  quanto  majors  sunt  qu»  filius  loquitur.    (The  Gospel) 
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guidance.  Oh  brothers,  well  beloved  1  the  teachmgs  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  the  lessons  of  God  Himself— these  are  the  foundations  on 
which  our  faith  must  rest,  the  helm  which  directs  our  vessel,*  the 
citadel  in  which  we  find  safety.  They  who  in  sincere  faith  receive 
these  teachings  on  earth,  will  be  guided  to  that  glorious  Home 
which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him. 

This  is  the  seventh  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words! 

*  XI. 

Perse(Jution  raged  against  the  Christians,  but  the  truth  of  God 
spread  faster  and  wider. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Then 
Satan,  who  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  princes  and  priests 
of  Paganism,  inspired  them  with  a  new  idea.  *•  Let  us  burn,** 
they  said,  «*  all  tne  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  let  us  destroy  the 
word  of  God  :  so  shall  we  annihilate  the  soturce  from  which  this 
religion  flows,  and  Christianity  shall  be  for  ever  banished  from  the 
earth." 

This  design  bore  direct  evidence  of  its  infernal  origin,  but  Jesus 
was  watching  over  His  people  and  His  cause  from  His  throne  of 
glory  in  the  Heavens. 

The  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus  demanded  the  Bible  with 
loud  outcries.  The  proconsuls  caused  the  houses  of  Christiana 
to  be  searched.  Alas !  alas !  some  poor  timid  wretches  were  cow* 
ardly  enough  to  deUver  Tip  tlje  book  of  God  rather  than  face  death 
in  its  defence.  But  others,  faithful  even  unto  death,  refrtsed  to 
surrender  it,  and  resigned  their  lives  rather  than  their  Bibles. 

Ail  the  copies  that  could  be  collected  were  heaped  up  ia  the 
public  squares  and  burned.  The  faithful  saw  from  afar  the  rising 
names,  and  stole  mournfully  and  secretly  by  night  to  the  spot 
where  profane  hands  were  committing  to  the  fire  the  holy  words 
which  God  has  spoken.  Tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks,  and 
anguish  filled  their  hearts,  as  they  saw  the  oracles  of  Israel  re- 
duced to  ashes.  They  were  the  priests  of  the  dissolute  Jupiter,  of 
the  impure  Venus,  of  the  reeling,  drunken  Bacchus,  who  then 
burned  the  New  Testament.  Men  of  the  nineteenth  century !  who 
are  they  that  bum  it  now  ? 

"  Shame,  shame,  everlasting  shame,"  cried  the  Christians,  *^  to 
those  who  deUvered  to  unholy  hands  the  sacred  Word  of  God.*» 
They  gave  the  name  of  traitorsf  to  these  cowards,  and  drove  them 
from  their  Churches. 

"  Glory,  glory,  everlasting  glory,"  sang  the  angels,  of  Heaven, 
"to  the  witnesses  for  the  trhth  an.d  its  defenders!"  they  are  the 
Christian  Martyrs. 

"  Have  you  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?"  demanded  the  barbarous  pro- 
€<msuls  of  these  holy  men  ? 

"  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

♦  Gnberttacula  dirigendi  itineris.  fWoiki  of  St  Cyprian.  De  Oiatione 
aominica,  in  initio,  p.  217.)  ^         , 

tTiaditorei.  Digitized  by  L.OOgle 
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"  Where  are  they  ?*' 

"  In  my  heart.** 

And  they  burned  the  defenders  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  order  to 
reduce  to  ashes  even  the  livmg  tables  on  which  the  finger  of  God 
had  inscribed  His  glorious  truths.* 

This  is  the  eighth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  profit  by  these  ex- 
amples ! 

.   xn.         . 

What  man  is  this  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  of  bishops,  like 
a  rock  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  ocean,  who  silences  aU  those  that  deny 
that  he  who  died  on  the  cross  was  the  true  God,  and  who  sufiers 
repeated  banishments  for  maintaining  the  supreme  Divinity  of  his 
&Lviour  and  mine  ? 

He  is  called  St.  Athanasius.  (A^  D.  325  ) 

He  speaks  thus  to  Christians  who  have  strayed  into  error.  "  If 
you  would  bring  forward  something  beyond  what  is 'written,  why 
do  you  dispute  with  us  ?  We  are  determined  to  speak  and  to  hear 
nothing  in  these  matters  but  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  Scrip - 
ture.'*t 

Then  addressing  the  heathen  who  were  seeking  God,  he  said, 
••  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  inspired  by  God  and  ajre  sufficient  to 
guide  you  into  all  truth.**  | 

This  is  the  ninth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words  ! 

XIII. 

On  the  banks  of  Vienne,  a  bishop  feeds  his  flock,  and  within  the 
walls  of  Pole  tiers  delights  the  Gauls  by  his  piety  and  the  depth  of 
his  wisdom.    He  is  csdled  St  Hilary.  (A.  D.,350.) 

He  turns  towards  the  East,  towards  the  magnificent  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  addressing  him,  who  from  that  majestic  throne  gov- 
erns the  world,  he  says — **  Oh  Emperor,  you  are  seeking  faith .! 
Turn  not  in  search  of  it  to  new  and  enticing  books,  but  search  the 
Scriptures,  where  alone  its  true  foundation  lies.*'  Then  address- 
ing the  Christian  people  around  him,  he  said,  *<  Let  us  read  the 
things  which  are  wntten,  let  us  understand  what  we  read,  and 
then  our  faith  will  be  perfect.**  \ 

This  is  the  tenth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words! 

XIV. 
Who  is  this  young  man  who  studies  in  the  flourishing  schools 
of  Athens,  Alexandna,  Constantinople  and  Csesarea,  and  who,  after 
having  cultivated  ancient  letters,  displays  as  bishop,  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  benevc^ence,  and  endeavors  to  restore 
peace  between  the  contending  East  and  West  ?  , 

*  Acts  of  Satoniinns,  of  Dativus  and  others  in  AMca.  Ruinait,  Da 
Pin,&c.  -         T 

t  Works  of  8t  Athanasius.    De  Incamatione  Chiisti.    v:iOOQle 
t  lb.    Oxatib  contra  gentec 
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It  is  Saint  Basil.  (A.  D.  870.)  He  tells  ns,  <*  it  is  right  and  ne- 
cessary that  each  one  should  learn  from  the  inspired  word  of  God 
whatever  is  needful  for  his  growth  in  grace,  and  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  evils  of  human  tradition."  * 

And  wishing  still  more  effectually  to  warn  men  against  mere 
human  treachery  in  divine  things,  the  holy  man  adds,  "  it  is  want 
of  faiUi,  it  is  great  pride,  it  is  a  heinous  crime,  to  wish  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  Scripture,  or  add  anything  thereto.'*  f 

This  is  tne  eleventh  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words ! 

XV. 

Who  is  this  that  dares  to  bar  the  way  s^gainst  imperial  majesty 
because  its  garments  have  been  dipped  in  blood,  and  refuses  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  presence  of  him,  before 
whom  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  tremble,  because  he  delivered  up 
his  subjects  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiery  ?  From  within  the  walls  of 
Milan  he  sunmions  the  great  Theodosius  to  bow  before  Him  who 
alone  is  truly  great  and  glorious.  It  is  Saint  Ambrose.  (A.  D. 
380.) 

He  points  both  kings  and  people  to  the  source  of  life.  "  Drink," 
he  says,  "  of  the  two  cups  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for 
from  each  of  them  you  may  drink  of  Christ.}  Thus  shall  you 
drink  of  the  blood  by  which  you  are  redeemed.  Thus  shall  you 
drink  His  words.  The  Old  Testament,  no  less  than  the  New,  is 
all  His  word.  We  dr'mk  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  devour  the  sa- 
cred Book,  when  the  aliment  of  the  eternal  word  descendis  into  the 
veins  of  our  soul  and  the  powers  of  our  mind,§  for  "  man  shall 
not  Uve  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
ofthe  mouth  of  God." 

This  is  the  twelfth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
Words! 

XVI. 

A  recluse  sits  with  his  head  bowed  in  deep  study  over  the  Book 
of  God,  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour.  Around  him  from  the 
fields  of  Be^lehem  a  multitude  of  disciples  are  assembled  to  learn 
the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  from  him  the  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God  is  spread  throughout  the  West.  This  is  Saint  Jerome. 
(A.  D.  390.) 

From  his  hermitage,  he  casts  a  mental  glance  over  the  children 
of  that  generation  within  the  bounds  of  Rome,  the  magnificent, 
aad  writes  thus  to  a  Roman  lady  of  high  rank : 

*  Works  of  Saint  Basil— Bishop  of  Caesarea.  Regals  breviores,  Re- 
iponsio  95. 

t  Ibid,  Sermo  de  fide,  page  224. 

I  Utrumque  poculum  bibe  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  quia  ex  utroque 
Christum  bibis. 

S  Blbitur  scriptnra  divina,  et  devoratur  sciiptura  divina,  cum  in  venas 
mentis  ae  vires  animi  succus  verb!  descendit  sterni.  Works  of  Saint  Am- 
^»Me,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  Psalm  1.  Enarratio. 
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"  Teach  your  daughter,  from  her  earliest  yeard,  to  love  the 
Holy  Scriptures  better  than  gems  and  silks.*.  Let  her  learn  from 
Job  a  lesson  of  patience  and  fortitude,  and  passing  thence  to  the 
Grospel,  let  her  never  relax  her  hold  on  its  blessed  truths.'*t 

Then  addressing  those  who  affirmed  that  the  Bible  could  not 
be  understood  by  all,  the  hermit  of  Bethlehem  said  : 

"  The  Apostles  have  written,  and  the  Saviour  Himself  has 
spoken  in  me  Gospels,  not  that  a  few,  but  that  all  might  under- 
8tand.»t 

Plato  wrote  for  the  learned  few,  not  for  the  mass ;  and  few^ 
indeed  understand  him.  But  these,  that  is  the.  princes  of  the 
Church,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  wrote  not 
for  the  few,  but  for  ALL.  § 

This  is  the  thirteenth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words! 

XVIL 

A  yomig  man.of  seventeen,  just  released  from  the  faithful  in- 
structions of  his  pious  mother,  mingles  with  the  heathen  of  Car- 
thage in  all  the  pleasures  and  disorders  of  that  great  city.  But 
the  pious  Monica  continued  to  prav,  "  Oh  Lord,  convert  mjr  son." 
The  young  Numidian  is  seducea  by  the  deceitful  religion  of 
Manes :  and  sopn  after,  his  spirit  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Still  Monica  continued  her  prayer—"  Lord, 
convert  my  son !" 

Next,  he  gave  himself  up  with  intense  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  The  reputation  of  Ambrose  attracts  his  notice. 
He  enters  the  Christian  temples  of  Milan  in  search  of  eloc^uence, 
and  the  words  of  the  holy  bishop  break  over  his  heart  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  against  its  shores.  And  Monica,  trembling  with 
hope,  prayed  yet  more  earnestly — *'  Oh  God,  convert  my  son.^' 

Her  son,  filled  with  anguish,  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  his  dissi- 
pated youth — sought  one  day  the  solitude  of  his  garden,  that  he 
might  yield  to  his  emotions  unobserved. ,  He  threw  himself  down 
under  a  fig-tree ;  he  wept  bitterly ;  out  of  the  depths  of  sorrow  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord.  And  a  voice,  soft  and  sweet  as  that  of  a 
child,  stole  on  his  ear,  saying,  "  Take  and  read."  He  arose ;  a  Bi- 
ble was  near  him  on  a  seat ;  and  as  he  opened  it,  his  eyes  fell  on 
these  words,  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  chap>  xiii.  verse  14) — ^Peace  flowed  into  his 
soul  like  a  river;  and  a  great  light,  like  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
shone  in  upon  his  understanding.    He  had  found  his  Saviour. 

He  rose  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  Hippo ;  he  became  the  torch 

*  Pro  gemmis  et  serico  divinas  codices  amet 

t  Ad  Evangeiia  transeat,  naaquam  ea  positura  de  manibus.  Works  of 
St  Jerome,  author  of  the  translation  called  the  Vulgate,  used  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  Epistola  107,  §  12. 

X  Non  ut  pauei  intelligerent,  sed  ut  omnes.  Ibid.  S.  Hyeronymi  in 
Psalm  87. 

4  Non  scripserunt  paucis,  sed  unirerso  populo.  lb.  ^omm.  S.  Hyero- 
nymi in  PsaUn  87.  _  gitized  by  KjOL    _  _ 
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of  the  West,  and  all  ages  acknowledge  him  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Fathers.  He  was  called  St.  Augustine  (A.  D.  396.) 
1 1  In  his  time  the  Bible  formed  the  subject  of  study  and  meditation 
among  Christians  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  What  books 
are  these  which  men  are  carrying  on  highways,  in  villages,  in 
lanes,  in  the  streets  of  cities,  offering  them  to  soldiers  and  to  wo- 
men, to  young  and  old,  to  great  and  small  ? 

St.  Augustine  joyfully  replies,  **  It  is  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
are  thus  publicly  exposed  for  sale."* 

A  multitude  of  errors  began  to  darken  the  horizon.  The  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius,  of  PriscilUan,  of  Arius,  of  the  disciples  of  Dona- 
tos,  mingled  in  liie  spiritual  kingdom  like  the  feanul  lightning 
preceding  a  night  of  storms.  The  Bishop  of  Hippo,  calm  as  the 
mminary  which  receives  its  light  hrom  the  sun,  shed  his  safe  and 
peaceful  beams  on  all  around. 

With  what  weapon  will  you  repulse  these  false  teachers,  oh  son 
of  Monica  ?  and  to  what  authority  will  you  appeal,  oh  venerable 
man  of  God  ?  He  replies,  "  Who  knows  not  tluit  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  contained  within 
certain  limits,  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  far  above  all  the 
later  writings  of  the  bishops,t  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  in 
doubt  or  question  whether  what  is  written  be  true  and  authentic  ?t 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  books  of  God,  whose  authority 
we  all  recognize ;  we  believe  them,  and  we  obey  them.  There 
let  us  seek  to  identify  the  Church :  by  them  let  us  discuss  our 
cause.§  Let  us  cast  away  all  arguments  drawn  from  other  sour- 
ces. 1  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  human  documents  as  a  rule 
of  the  Church,  nor  anything  but  the  oracles  of  Grod.'*|| 

But  what  will  the  simple  and  unlearned,  who  shim  controversy, 
find  in  the  Sacred  Word,  servant  of  God  ?  He  replies,  •«  The  soul 
and  the  object  of  all  Scripture  is  the  love  of  Him  who  is  the  su- 
preme good,  and  the  love  of  His  creatures,  who  are  capable  of 
obtaining  happiness  from  him.ir  TTie  legitimate  effect  of  Holy 
Scripture  is,  first,  to  bring  him  who  reads  it  to  acknowledge  him- 
self in  bondage  to  the  love  of  this  world,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
love  of  God  ^nd  of  his  fellow-beings,  which  the  Word  enjoins. 
The  knowledge  of  the  truth  gives  life,  and  excites  in  man,  instead 
of  his  former  presimiptuous  pride,  humility  and  holy  grief.  Filled 
with  deep  sorrow,  he  is  led  to  constant  prayer,  and  in  answer  to 
it,  receives,  by  the  grace  of  God,  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  He 
does  not  sink  into  despair  at  the  sight  t)f  his  guilt,  but  is  filled  with 
an  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.    He  flies  from  the 

*  Scriptura  venalis  fertur  per  publicum.    Works  of  St  Augustine,  Bish- 
op of  Hippo.    In  Psalm  36. 
t  Omnibus  posterioribus  episcoporum  litteris  esse  praeponendum. 

I  Works  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  Epistola  de  baptismo  con- 
tra Donatistas  j  t  9,  p  98. 

i  Ibi  discutiamus  causam  nostram. 

II  Ibid.    De  unitate  ecclesisB,  p.  341. 

T  Works  of  St  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  De  doctrina  Christiana  j 
Ll-,c.35.  . 
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allurements  of  worldly  and  perishable  pleasures,  and  a"  love  for 
that  which  is  unseen  and  eternal  is  kindled  within  him."* 

This  is  the  fourteenth  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand 
these  words ! 

XVIII. 

SONS  OF  MEN  !  READ  THE   BOOK. 

A^hermit  descended  from  the  mountains  near  Antibch.  He 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  that  metropoUs  of  Asia,  and  ears  and  hearts 
were  tmrilled  by  his  discourses.  The  in^>erial  court  soon  resound- 
ed with  his  name,  and  he  was  called  to  the  patriarchal  chair  ot 
Constantinople,  the  new  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  whicn 
frowned  with  splendor  the  banks  of  the  Bdsphorus. 

Who  of  all  the  children  of  men  spoke  like  nim  ?  ,  ^ 

A  multitude  hung  upon  his  words ;  the  poor  were  consoled ; 
the  great  astonished;  and  the  Gospel,  by  his  indefifttigable  exer- 
tions, was  carried  to  the  barbarous  gentile  nations.  , 
^  But  suddenly  a  noise,  as  of  approaching  tempests,  was  heara 
in  the  palace  of  the  Emperors.  A  desolating  wintry  wind  sweeps 
howling  from  the  magnificent  dwelling  of  the  haughty  ?^"^^^ 
He  casts  out  the  patriarch  from  his  seat ;  he  banishes  him  to  tne 
disert ; — and  there,  an  exile  in  a  barbarous  land,  consumed  oy 
fever,  as  he  is  dragged  onward  by  the  satellites  of  tb©  ^^^lug* 
he  dies  in  the  grasp  of  the  soldiers,  exclaiming  ixiump^a"-%' 
"  Glory  be  to  God !'»  The  people,  charmed  by  his  eloquence,  naa 
civen  him  the  name  of  St  Cbrysosto^i  (A.  D.  400),  or  the  GoWen- 
Mouth.                                                                                        t,-       n. 

Oh !  if  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  could  speak,  at  this  n^ 
ment,  to  the  aged  man  by  his  fire-side — to  the  young  man  m  ^ 
fields — to  the  noble  in  his  palace — to  the  man  of  business  in  in^ 
midst  of  his  sales  and  purchases — to  the  priest  among  his  pTesDj' 
tery,  and  to  the  mother  in  her  nursery— what  would  he  ^^^ 
you  all,  rich  iii  this  world's  goods,  who  have  all  things,  ^^^ 
the  Word  of  God,  or  who  have  it  merely  as  an  ornament  on  ^"^ 
shelves  of  your  libraries?  Listen!  The  Golden-mouth  say  ^ 
"  There  are  dice  to  be  found  in  most  houses,  but  Bibles  in  ^^^*r^ 
any ;  and  those  who  have  them,  are  as  .if  they  had  them  ^^}*^ 
they  keep  them  magnificenUy  bound,  and  shut  up  in  cases;  »^ 
ownj  them,  not  for  the  benefit  they  may  draw  firom  them,  bm  ^^ 
display  their  taste  and  opulence.  It  was  not  for  the  P^P^^fgje 
shutting  them  up  in  rich  covers  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  w 
given  us,  but  to  be  engraven  upon  our  hearts.'* t  , ,  ^i^o 

What  would  the  patriarch  say  to  you,  men  of  the  wond,  w^^ 
ask,  «*  How  can  we  be  expected  to  read  the  Word  of  God-      ^^^ 
multiplicity  of  our  public  and  private  affairs  leaves  us  no  tun© 
such  a  purpose." 

!  ^®^?"  ^^  S*-  AuguBtine,  L.  IL,  c.  7.  ,      ^^-ul. 

t  Works  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople-  '**'*^ 
Johan,  32  Savil.  IL,  p.  686. 
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Listen  to  the  Golden-Mouth.  "  Is  not  the  very  feet  a  reproach 
to  you,  that  you  have  allowed  yourselves  to  become  so  absorbed 
in  earthly  things,  that  you  have  no  leisure  left  for  the  most  impor- 
tant and  indispensable  of  all  ?  But  we  have  witnesses  who  declare 
that  to  be  merely  a  vain  excuse.  These  witnesses  are  your  gay 
solcial  assemblies,  your  presence  at  the  theatre,  and  at  other  pub- 
lic places,  where  you  sometimes  spend  whole  days.*** 

Listen,  men  in  humble  life,  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
to  what  the  Golden-Mouth  says  to  you — ^you  who  say,  "  Wje  are 
poOT,  how  can  we  obtain  a  Bible  .'•'  "  Let  me  ask  you,**  he  says, 
"  if  you  have  not  all  the  implements  necessary  for  your  occupa- 
tion? And  is  it  not  in  that  case  folly  to  allege  poverty  as  an  ex- 
cuse, in  a  question  of  such  immense  advantage.**! 

To  you  who  affiqn  that "  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be- 
longs to  the  clergy  and  the  priests,  and  that  laymen  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,**  the  venerable  patriarch  says :  listen  to  him  of 
tile  Golden-Mouth— 

"  Let  no  one  utter  in  my  presence  those  cold  and  wicked  words, 
*  I  am  a  man  of  the  world ;  1  have  a  wife  and  children ;  it  is  not 
my  business  to  read  the  Bible ;  such  an  occupation  becomes  those 
who  have  renounced  the  world  to  lead  a  me  of  seclusion  with 
God.*  Wliat  sayest  thou,  oh  man !  Is  it  not  thy  business  to  ap-> 
ply  thyself  diligently  to  the  Smptores,  because  thou  art  driven 
and  tossed  by  ten  uiousand  conflicting  cares !.  Precisely  the  re- 
verse ;  it  is  mudi  more  needfid  for  thee  than  for  those  of  whom 
thon  dost  speak.  Far  from  the  field  of  battle,  they  receive  few 
wounds,  but  thou  who  art  always  oil  the  sc^ie  of  combat,  art  in- 
cessantly wounded  anew,  and  nast  conseauently  need  of  many 
iQore  remedies  to  cure  thee.  Let  us  not  oelay,  then>  to  obtain  a 
BiUe,  lest  we  meanwhile  receive  a  mortal  stroke. .  Let  xis  not  heap 
up  gold,  but  let  us  collect  BiUes :  the  very  sight  df  Uiat  holy  Boca 
i^es  us  shudder  at  our  sinftdness.  What  then  will  it  be.  When, 
&om>  diligent  reading  of  it,  our  souls  shall  have  become  living 
stones  in  the  temple  of  our  God  ?*1 

for  you  who  say  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  understood  by  all ; 
that  it  was  made  for  the  priests,  and  for  the  deeply  learned ;  but 
that  the  mass,  the  artisans  and  laborers,  cannot  comprehend  its 
sense ; — ^the  patriardi  has  a  word  also.  **  The  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  caused  these  holy  books  to  be  written  by  publicans,  by 
fishermen,  by  tent-makers,  by  shepherds,  by  herdsmen*  by  the 
^literate,  for  the  express  purpose  that  no  person,  however  igno- 
i^t,  might  have  recourse  to  that  pretext  for  not  reading  them ; 
that  the  contents  of  the  Scripture^  might  be  intelligible  to  all,  and 
that  the  la.borer— the  servant— the  poor  widow — ^the  most  igno- 
rant of  men,  might  draw  instruction  from  them.  Destined  to  be 
teachers  of  the  whole  world,  these  saqred  writers,  who  were  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  made  known  all  things  in  a  clear 

*  Works  of  St  John  Chiysostom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople.  HomiL 
J<*tn.32  8avil.IL,p.68e. 
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and  distinct  manner ,  for  the  express  purpose  that  each  one  might 
understand  them  for  himself,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  another.  **  I  come  not  (to  you),^'  said  St.  Paul,  "  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom."  (1  Corinthians  ii.  1.)  Take 
the  Bible  in  your  own  hands — read ;  retain  firmly  what-you  un- 
derstand ;  read  pvermany  times  what  seems  to  you  obscure ;  wid 
then,  if  repeated  study  fails  to  make  it  clear  to  yotr,  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  a  more  enlightened  brother,  or  of  a  teacher.  God,  who 
sees  your  zead,  will  not  allow  your  efforts  to  be  fruitless.  And 
even  shxmld  no  man  make  known  to  you  what  you  seek,  God  himself  wiU 
reveal  it  to  you  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner.*' 

"  Remember  the  *  Eunuch  of  great  authority'  under  the  Queen 
of  Ethiopia.  (Acts  nii.)  He  read  as  he  journeyed,  seated  in  his 
chariot.  He  had  no  one  to  explain  to  him  what  he  read ;  but  God 
saw  his  zeal,  and  sent  him  a  teacher.  True,  we  have  no  longer  a 
Philip,  btU  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  stUl  who  inspired  Philip." 
'  This  is  the  last  voice.  Lord,  enable  us  to  understand  these 
words ! 

XIX. 

Thus  spoke  those  holy  men  who  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Redeemer's  service  on  earth,  and  who  have  now  sat  down  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

Who  will  dare  to  contradict  what  they  have  spoken?  Who 
would  blacken  the  memory  of  the  confessors  of  Christ?  Who 
would  dishonor  the  ashes  of  his  martyrs  ? 

Soldier,  who  hast  taken  arms  that  thy  countrymen  may  enjoy 
^n  peace  the  fruits  of  their  labor ;  husbandman,  who  at  night-fiall 
dost  leave  thy  fields  ahd  bend  thy  wearv  steps  towards  thy  cot- 
tage home ;  artisan,  who  remainest  in  tny  shop  while  thy  com- 
panions are  wasting  their  time  and  ener^es  in  folly ;  merchant, 
before  the  hour  of  business ;  magistrate,  before  the  hour  of  duty ; 
woman,  in  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary  of  home :  young  mai^  daz- 
zled by  the  illusions  of  the  present ;  king,  upon  thy  throne ; — 
beggar,  by  the  way-side ;  listen,  all,  to  the  counsels  of  the  saints 
of  the  most  High  God ;  their  wise  admonitions  reach  yoii  across 
ihe  vast  space  of  many  ages.  Read  1  read  I  read !  the  Word 
of  God.  - 

XX. 

Lord,  if  another  voice  than  thine  or  than  that  of  thy  servants 
appealed  to  me ;  if  though  while  upon  earth  thou  didst  say 
*•  searth  the  Smptures,**  other  voices  tell  me,  ••  shut  them  from 
sight,  cast  them  away— bum  them,"  what  should  I  do,  Lord  ? 

And  I  seemed  to  hear  a  whisper  escaping  from  the  leaves  of 
the  holy  volume  before  me,  and  swell  into  a  strong  voice  "as 
the  sound  of  many  waters,"  saying,  "  though  an  angel  fhobc 

HXAVEN  PREACH  ANT  OTHER  GoSPEL  UNTO  YOU  THAN  THAT  WHICH 
WE  HAVE  PREACHED  XTNTO  TOU,   LET  HIM  BE  ACCURSED.***  GalatianS 

*  (Licet  ta^lat  de  taio  «vsaidiset  vobif  piflstor  quam  qood  eraDfeii- 
ssTimntvoUtiSiiatkcinaiit;    yulfste.)  o 
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L  8.  And  I  repUed,  *'  What  wilt  thou  say,  then,  ch.  Lord,  to 
those  who  oppose  the  reading  of  Thy  Word  by  Thy  peonle ; 
who  forbid  them  to  obtain  it,  who  demand  it  from  them  wnen 
they  own  a  copy,  or  order  Aem  to  cast  it  into  the  fire  ?*•  And  I 
seemed  to  hear  again  a  solemn  response  from  the  pages  of  the 
H^y  Scriptures  before  me  in  these  words,  "Wo  unto  you, 
Sorioes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  against  men;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither 
suffer  ye  men^  that  are  entering  to  go  in  l*** 

XXI. 

There  is  a  certain  place,  whether  a  city,  a  village,  or  a  hamlet, 
I  ^all  not  say,  in  a  country  which  shall  be  nameless.  Its  inha- 
bitants despise  the  Word  of  God ;  they  will  not  read  it ;  they 
will  have  none  of  it :  and  every  copy  tnat  could  be  found  they 
have  seized  and  torn  up  or  burned. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Falsehood  prevails  there ; 
hatred  has  engendered  quarrels  among  neighbors ;  they  eat  the 
bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the  wine  of  violence :  idleness 
has  brought  them  to  poverty  ;  and  famine  stalks  abroad  in  their 
streets.  **  Away  with  the  noise  of  your  songs,'*  said  the  Almigh- 
ty, "  I  will  not  listen  to  the  music  of  your  flutes.  This  people 
have  fallen  for  want  of  wisdom,,  and  their  paths  have  gone  down 
unto  the  dead.'* 

There  is  another  place — whether  a  city,  a  village,  or  a  hamlet, 
I  shall  not  say— in  a  country  which  shall  also  be  nameless. 

The  yoimg  men  there  have  sought  for  the  Word  of  €rod ;  those 
of  mature  years,  too,  read  it :  the  aged  meditate  upon  it.  A  man 
clothed  in  black  stands  among  them ;  he  is  venerable  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  benevolence  illuminates  his  features;  theyltcall 
him  pastor.  He  says,  "  My  children,  take  the  Bible — read  it — ^it 
is  the  Word  of  Goa ;"  and  they  follow  his  precepts. 

My  heart  bounded  with  thankfulness  as  i  gazed  on  that  happy 
scene ;  for  I  saw  the  people  prospering,  because  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  rested  upon  their  dwellings.  Their  bams  were  filled 
with  plenty,  and  their  presses  burst  out  with  new  wine.  Their 
ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  their  paths  were  peace. 
The  divine  Word  had  become  a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  had  laid 
bold  on  it ;  and  all  who  retained  it  were  richly  blessed. 

A  soul  lies  surrounded  with  the  terrors  of  death,  with  the  sobs 
and  tears  of  a  family  mourning  in  deep  bitterness ;  the  glory  of 
life  is  passing  mpidly  away,  yet  that  soul  abides  in  unutterable 
peace,  and  seems  a  triumphant  victor  over  the  grave !  How  can 
this  be  ?  Because  it  has  believed  the  assurance  of  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  nns  of  the  world,** 

Why  is  this  soul  carried  in  the  arms  of  angels,  amidst  innume- 

*  Y»  ftutem  Yobii  sciIImb  ct  Pbariisi  hypocrite;  quia  clauditis  ra^- 
iram  c«lonim  ante  homiaei;  vos  anim  non  mtiatif,  nac  introaantas  aim- 
tisintnoe;    (Vu^te)  Matthew  xziii.  13.  « 
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rtible  woiids,  up  to  the  bosom  of  God  ?  Why  does  it  see  God, 
fsLce  to  face,  having  awakened  in  His  likeness  ?  Because  it  has 
believed  the  Word  of  God  which  says,  Jesus  is  "  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Him." 

"  Yes,'*  says  the  Spirit,  "  blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  tne  Lord ;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
m^t" 

And  all  the  saints  and  the  angels  in  light  reply :  "  He  shall  be 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  l)ringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he 
doeth  shidl  prosper.***  All  celestial  intelligences  respond,  "Amen  !** 
And  aU  unite  in  the  ascription,  "  Glory  be  ^to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen  !** 

♦  Psalm  L 
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PREFACE. 


This  address  was  delivered  June  6th,  1^44,  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  The  Rev.  Frederic 
Monod,  deputy  from  the  Evangelical  Society  of  France,  afterwards 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  concluding  spoke  as  follows :  "  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  if,  before  Sitting  down,  I  did 
not  pray  the  committee  of  this  Society  to  take  into  consideration, 
whether  it  -would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  work  of  God  in 
France,  to  have  the  address  of  our  brother  M.  Merle  printed 
separately,  and  circulated  extensively  among  our  cl^urches.  The 
evil  pointed  out  in  this  address,  is  an  evil  which  menaces — which 
advances  on  us  more  every  day,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
suited  to  point  it  out,  and  consequently  also  to  combat  it"  {See 
^^^.)  It  is  in  compliance  with  this  request  that  this  address, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  Report,  is  published  by  the  author  in 
France,*  and  he  feels  himself  constrained  to  add  two  remarks : — 
First,  the  following  pages  were  never  intended  for  publicity  of 
this  description ;  being  nothing  more  than  notes  Ihrown  rapidly 
together  on  the  paper.  Again,  very  fu  from  exhibiting  a  new  and 
particular  idea,  as  some  people  have  supposed,  they  verify  or 
prove  an  ecclesiastical  fact,  a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  most  respectable  authorities,  as  could  easily  have  been 
shown,  had  it  not  been  thought  necessary  to  be  sparing  of  quota- 
tions. 

*  The  address  was  pablished  in  the  original  langoage  in  Paris.    See 
pnbUsheits'  Pie&ce.~Tx. 
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Geiitleiisn: 

The  times  are  presnng.  We  most  i>iooeed  to  what  is  use- 
tal ;  and  not  lose  ouraelves  in  mnck  speaking,  but  search,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolic  precept,  for  what  may  troly  contribute  to  die 
edification  oJf  die  Church.  It  is  this  thought  which  induces  me 
to  bring  before  you  the  following  question : 

What  is  it,  in  our  French  reformed  churches,  that  has  charac- 
terized the  year  that  has  passed  since  our  last  anniversary  ? 

It  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  die  manifestation  anew  of  pnnciples 
vrhidi  have  often  been  designated  by  the  name  of  parties  opposed 
to  us,  but  of  which  from  the  heart  we  wish  to  speak  in  a  mendly 
style,  and  diall  therefore  call  them  (making  use  of  a  name  which 
is  dear  to  us)  the  principles  of  Lutheranism. 

Lutheranism  and  Reform*  have  distinctive  characters;  but  they 
aze  not  separated  so  much  by  errors  as  by  diversities. 

God  willed  that  diversity,  that  the  work  of  tiie  Reformation 
might  be  complete,  l^  powerful  hand,  intending  from  the  be- 
ginning to  cause  immense  bodies  to  move  round  the  sun,  endowed 
mem  with  opposing  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to  take  them 
away  from  the  centre,  and  the  other  to  draw  them  ctoser  to  it. 
From  these  apparent  contradictions,  he  produced  the  course  of 
die  universe,  and  the  admirable  unity  of  the  celestial  S3r8tem.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  times  of  the  reformation.  Opposing  tenden- 
cies were  necessanr  for  that  work ;  and  these  same  tendencies  it 
is  which  imprinted  upon  it  such  admirable  imity . 

^  In  the  gimiea  of  my  mtater, 
There  are  flowers  of  eVry  land,** 

sings  a  Christian  author.f    Shall  we,  gentlemen,  only  perceive 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  word  Be^rma- 
Mon  applies  to  the  whole  woik  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  words  "Brform 
and  Aifontud  apply  especially  to  the  woik  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin. 
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there  one  flower  ?  Ah !  let  us  beware,  careless  gardeners  that 
we  are,  of  tearing  up  indigenous  plants  whose  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly adaf>ted  to  our  soU,  to  our  climate,  and  of  planting  in  their 
stead  exotics  which  require  a  different  soU,  and  which  may  per- 
ish among  our  hands. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  let  us  comprehend  it  well ;  there  is  not  only 
friendship — ^there  is  not  only  agreement  between  Lutheranism 
and  Reform — there  is  more  than  all  that — there  is  unity. 

There  exists^  i^ove  all,  between  them  a  profound  unity,  which 
results  from  both  being  animated  by  the  same  living  faitn.  They 
believe  equally  in  the  complete  incapacity  of  man  to  do  good ; 
they  believe  in  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  in  expiation  by  his 
blood;  in  regeneration  by  his  Spirit;  in  iustiflcation  bj  faith  in 
his  name ;  in  charity  and  good  works  by  the  power  of  his  fellow- 
ship. 

But  it  is  not  this  unity  of  identity  of  which  we  wish  now  to 
speak.  We  go  much  farther.  We  propose  to  show  that  Luther- 
anism and  Reform  are  one  even  by  their  diversities,  from  which 
we  ^sdl  draw  the  conclusion,  that  in  place  of  eflJEicing  the 
greater  part  of  these  diflierences,  and  more  especially  those  of 
Reform,  which  we  should  defend,  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
preserved.    Such  is  our  thesis. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  those  individuals  deceive  themselves  strangely, 
who,  knowing  how  to  reckon  the  very  different  characteristics 
which  at  the  present  day  distinguish  Lutheranism  and  Reform, 
would  cry  out  with  painlul  ^surprise,  "  How  then !  friends  fewer, 
enemies  more  !*'  The  body  and  the  «oul  are  very  diflereiit  in 
their  attributes,  nevertheless  they  are  but  one  single  being.  Man 
and  won^in  have  quite  opposite  capacities  and  duties,  and  not- 
withstanding they  are  but  one  flesh.  In  Christ  the  human  and 
divine  natures  were  certainly  distinct,  but  nevertheless  there  is 
only  one  Saviour.  In  the  same  manner,  gentlemen,  Lutheranism 
and  Reform,  though  very  diflerem,  are  but  one  unity. 

Do  they  talk  of  their  strifes  ?  Ah !  gentlemen,  are  there  never 
^en  stntes  between  the  body  and  the  spirit,  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife  ?  Did  none  exist  even  in  Christ  between  his  human 
and  divine  nature?  "  My  soul  is  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Fa^er,  save  me  from  this  hour !"  cried  his  human  nature,  shudder- 
ing at  the  approach  of  the  cross.  Strife,  but  strife  overcome,  far 
from  being  contrary  to  unity,  is  essential  to  it,  at  least  upon  the 
earth.~  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  with  Lutheranism  and  Reform 
Ae  happy  moment  in  which  strife  is  overcome  and  unity  triumphs 
is  neary  arrived,  if  imprudent  friends  of  the  former  do  not  seek 
to  bend  the  latter  under  its  laws.  Observe  that  Reform,  which  is 
the  friend  of  proselytism,  does  not  prosel3rtize  in  Lutheranism;  it 
loves  it,  respects  it,  and  leaves  it  to  its  own  strength,  or  rather  to 
God's.  But,  wonderful  to  be  told !  it  is  Lutheranism  (certainly 
neither  that  of  Germaily  or  Geneva),  it  is  Lutheranism  passive  in 
its  character,  "which  advances  heedlessly,  and  apparently  wishmg. 
to  deprive  us  of  our  patrimony,  and  to  substitute  itself  in  the  place 
of  the  tricentennial  work  of  our  reformers.    Tp  bring  about  unity. 
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is  it  then  in  reality  necessary  to  slay  one  of  the  two  members  ?  That 
may  perhaps  be  one  method,  but  it  is  not  ours. 

Gentlemen,  Luth^ranism  has  great  duties  to  discharge  towards 
Refomiy  and  we  know  too  well  3ie  noble  principles  of  Hie  excel- 
lent men  in  Grermany,  its  true  representatives,  not  to  be  assured^ 
that  it  will  not  fail  in  its  duty.  If  one  of  two  allied  and  friendly 
armies  were  to  be  beaten  and  dispersed  by  the  common  enemy, 
whilst  the  other  was  resting  on  its  arms,  with  its  leaders  and 
standards,  would  the  latter  take  advantage  of  the  moment  when 
the  former  was  rallying,  but  still  stunned  with  the  blow  it  had 
received,  to  impose  its  colors  upon  it?  or  would  it  not  rather 
generously  aid  in  recovering  the  ancient  standard  of  its  fathers  ? 
This  is  what  we  require  from  Lutheranism. 

We  do  not  require  to  inform  you  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
prejudice  against  Martin  Luther,  If  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  be  an  individual  we  love  more  than  another,  it  is  he.  Calvin 
we  venerate  more,  but  Luther  we  love  more.  Besides,  Lutheran- 
ism is  of  itself  dear  and  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  with  reason. 
In  Reform  there  are  principles  of  which  we  should  be  afraid,  were 
it  not  for  the  counter^balance  of  Lutheramsm  i  and  there  are  also 
in  Lutheranism  principles  which  would  raise  our  alarm,  were  it 
not  for  the  counter-balance  of  Reform.  Luther  and  Lutheranism 
do  not  possess,  even  in  Germany — even  in  Wittemberg — ^friends 
and  admirers  more  ardent  than  we. 

But  if  the  question  be  placed  before  us :  **  Ought  Reform  to  give 
way  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  to  Lutheranism  ?" 
we  answer  without  hesitation.  Most  certainly  not ! 

Neve^theles^,  we  think  this  is  the  question  which  has  been 
placed  before  our  Churches  during  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

Has  this  question  been  repUed  to  everywhere  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  ?  We  believe  not.  Reform  is  misrepresented  even  within 
Reform.  Two  centuries  of  persecution  and  numiliation  have  caus- 
ed it  to  lose  its  fairest  traditions ;  and  principles  to  which  it  is 
opposed  find  pious  and  eloquent  defenders.  There  are  in  its  bo- 
som distinguished  minds  that  hesitate,  that  are  irresolute  at  the 
mpment  of  reveille,  and  who,  mistaking  one  voice  for  another. 
Me  about  to  undergo  a  strange  transformation.  After  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  the  present  hour,  it  might  be  said  that  Reform  might  well 
institute  societies,  and  exercise  a  certain  external  activity ;  but  if 
principles  are  involved,  Lutheranism  ought  to  supply  them,  so  that 
it  only  remains  to  place  ourselves  under  its  tutelaige.  A  banner 
of  three  centuries  old  is  treated  as  a  novelty  and  an  innovation, 
and  colors  rejected  by  ten  generations  begin  again  to  flourish  here 
and  there,  in  this  Presbytery  and  in  that  Church ;  and  this  society 
even,  composed  as  it  is  exclusively  of  the  Reformed,  is  almost 
giving  them  its  support.  There  are  countries  covered  with  elo- 
quent ruins,  sown  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  where  such 
things  are  going  on,  and  where,  unless  they  are  arrested,  the  very 
stones  will  cry  out. 

•  Gentlemen,  we  believe  firmly  that  the  Reformed  French  and 
Swiss  do  not  require  to  beg  directions  from  a  stranger  Church,  and. 
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particiilarlv,  from  a  Church  to  which  it  is  trae  they  should  be 
united  in  the  same  faith  and  charity,  but  which  does  not  ^now 
them,  and  which,  it  must  be  said,  notwithstanding  notable  excep- 
tions, has  often  been  found  awanting  to  them  in  justice  and  im- 
partiality. If  Reform  is  to  survive,  it  must  live  tiie  life  which 
befits  it.  In  its  own  traditions  it  possesses .  abundance  where- 
withal to  produce  the  most  splendid  inspirations,  but  unfortunate- 
ly it  does  not  appreciate  them ;  and,  in  place  of  exploring  the 
golden  mine  of  its  antiquity,  though  certainly  with  some  difficulty, 
and  with  the  sweat  on  the  brow,  it  prefers  receiving  from  hands 
eager  to  enrich  it,  a  coinage  already  struck,  but  struck  with  the 
stamp  and  the  arms  of  a  stranger. 

That  the  Reformed  Church  may  apply  herself  to  guard  the 
principles  which  God  has  confided  to  her  keeping,  she  n^ust  first 
know  them.  What  are  they,  then  ?  It  is  to  the  searching  out  of 
these  that  we  shall  devote  this  address ;  and  we  shall  only  ad- 
duce truths  recognized  these  three  centuries  past,  but  which  in 
our  days  seem  to  be  forgotten. 

A  great  mind,  the  penetrating  genius  of  Montesquieu,  aheady 
perceived  the  fundamental  difference  between  LuUi^ranism  and 
Reform,  when  he  says  in  his  Spirit  of  the  Laws  {Esprit  des  Lois), 
**  Each  of  these  two  religions  may  think  itself  the  most  perfect; : 
Calvinism  believing  itself  more  confcnrmable  to  what  Jesus  Christ 
has  said,  and  Lutheranism  to  what  the  Apostles  have  done.'* 
Doubtless,  as  much  as  to  say  that  Reform  has  for  its  basis  the 
word  of  God,  and  Lutheranism  the  acts  and  usages  of  the  Church. 
This  distuiction  has  much  profoundness  in  it,  and,  generally  speak<f 
ing»  even  truth. 

But  let  us  examine  these  differences  more  closely,  without, 
however,  attempting  to  enumerate  them.  Let  us  leave  aside  the 
specialties  of  doctrine,  and  in  particular  that  free  and  eternal 
grace  of  God  which  is  our  most  precious  jewel.  Let  us  neither 
speak  at  present  of  the  election  of  the  Father,  nor  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  United  in  the  Man- 
God,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  Supper,  nor  of  th6  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism, particularities  the  most  generally  known,  and  from  which 
all  others  flow;  and  let  us  attend  specially  to  what  belongs  to 
the  Churdi,  for  it  is  the  Church  which  is  every  day  becoming 
the  greatest^  the  most  exciting  questicm. 

I.  The  Reformed  Church  lays  down  as  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity the  Scriptural  principle  mat  the  Word  of  God  is  the  positive 
rule,  the  absolute  standard,  the  only  source  of  faith  and  Christian  life, 
whilst  Luther  lays  down  as  the  basis  of  his  reformation  a  princi- 
ple not  less  vulnerable,  but  quite  d\&&rent ;  faith,  justification  by 
faith* 

We  believe  it  was  well  that  these  two  bases  were  established 
at  the  same  time.  The  combined  action  of  Lutheranism  and  Re- 
fomi,  in  this  instance,  was  admirable ;  that  of  Lutheranism,  in 

E articular,  fills  us  with  the  profoundest  veneration.    Not  only  did 
uther  and  his  friends  exhibit  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justifi- 
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c^tioTi  by  faith  in  a  maimer  still  more  marked  than  was  done  by 
B^form,  but,  we  must  asseyt  boldly,  if  they  had  not  done  it  there 
would  have  been  no  reformation.  Why  was  not  the  great  Re- 
formation accomplished  by  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages,  vijio  all 
started  from  the  same  principle  as  Reform?  Undoubtedly  for 
many  reasons,  but  above  all,  perhaps,  because  they  were  not 
penetrated  with  sufficient  power  by  that  grand  thought,  that 
grand  doctrine,  of  which,  aftef  St.  Paul,  Luther  has  been  the  most 
niithfiil  promulgator. 

The  Reformation,  and  before  it  early  Christianity,  possessed 
two  fundamental  principles :  one  formal,  the  principle  of  Reform, 
one  material,  the  principle  of  Lutheranism.  Reform  requires  in 
addition,  faith ;  and  Lutheranism  the  Bible.  But  each  of  these 
two  principles  was  confided  separately  and  specially  to  the  care 
of  a  faithful  guard.  These  two  distinct  forces  were  destined  to 
traverse  the  new  world  created  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
here  already  let  us  with  gratitude  admire  the  most  perfect  unity 
in  the  diversity  of  the  work  of  God.  '  « \ 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  justify  all  the  conclusions  to 
which  Luther  carried  his  principle.  Applying  it  to  the  Word  of 
God  with  a  hardihood  which  astonishes  us,  he  declares  in  the 
Prefeice  to  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  among  others  that  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  First  of  St  Peter,  are  in  truth  the  marrow  of  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  treat  especially  of  faiih ;  he  estimates 
the  Gospels  under  the  Epistles,  and  makes  very  little  account  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  pronounces,  respecting  an 
Epistle  (that  of  St  James)  a  well-known  saying,  but  one  which  I 
shall  not  repeat.  Rationalism,  which  shakes  or  revokes  all  the 
canonical  writings,  has  appeared,  and  in  my  opinion,  could  only 
appear  in  the  Church  of  Luther.    ' 

Swiss  and  French  Reform  never  had  to  reproach  itself  with 
such  a  disrespectful  walk.  On  the  contrary,  detaching  itself  from 
the  authority .  of  the  Church,  it  ran  to  the  sovereign  authority 
which  the  Church  itself  has  always  proclaimed,  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  "  Abandoning,**  says  one  of  its  chiefis,*  **  the  decrees 
of  the  Popes  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  I  came  to  the  source  it- 
self. My  SQul  was  there  reinvigorated,  and  ever  since,  I  firmly 
maintained  this  principle :  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  all  human  additions  rejected." 

"  The  Church  of  Christ,*'  said  the  Bernese  pastors,  in  the  famous 
dispute  which  decided  the  Reform  in  that  Canton  in  1528,  "in- 
vents neither  laws  nor  commandments  beyond  the  Word  of  God. 
For  that  reason,  all  human  traditions,  callea  ecclesiastical,  are  only 
binding  upon  us  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  and  commanded 
in  that  Word.**  And  in  the  imddle  of  the  seventeenth  centmy 
one  of  the  reformed,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Chillingworth,  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  the 
whole  of  whose  opinions  we  do  not  wish  to  justify,  but  who 

*  Wol%ang  Joaer.      Digitized  by  Google 
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having  been  a  Papist,  nndekstood  well  what  oilgfat  to  be  the 
essence  of  Refonn,  uttered  this  beautiful  expression—"  The  Bible, 
the  whole  Bible,  nothing  but  the  Bible,  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
Reformed  Christians."  In  reality,  gentlemen,  let  us  remember 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  Reformed— not  Lutheran.  It  is  so 
not  only  by  the  name  which  it  bears,  but  also  by  its  admirable 
Articles  of  Paith,  and  above  all  by  the  marked  homage  which  it 
renders  to  the  Word  of  Grod. 

This  principle  of  Refonn  is  older  than  Luther's  views ;  for  not 
only  was  it  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  of  Wickliflf,  of  the 
Vaudois,  and  of  many  other  true  Christians ;  but  it  was  also  pro- 
claimed at  the  beginmng  of  the  Reformation  in  1518,  by  Carlstadt, 
who  in  the  theses  in  which  he  attacked  Doctor  Eck,  says,  «  The 
text  of  the  Bible  'must  be  preferred  not  only  to  one  or  several 
doctors  of  the  Church,  but  even  to  the  authority  of  the  entire 
Church." 

Everjrthingin  the  Reformed  Church  esdiibits  this  great  principle, 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  While  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  is  silent  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  unanimous 
on  this  point.* 

Whilst  the  Lutherans  hold  by  the  apocryphal  books,  imd  some- 
times take  their  texts  from  them,  the  Reformed  always  distinguish 
them  with  care  from  the  canonical  books ;  fight,  if  it  be  necessary, 
decisive  battles  on  their  account,  as  has  but  lately  been  done  by 
the  British  Bible  Society,  urged  on  by  Scotland,  that  eminently 
Reformed  country ;  and  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  define  exactly  the  extent  of  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and 
to  prevent  any  human  words  from  creeping  into  it. 

Whilst  in  the  text  of  the  Lutheran  Bibles  no  distinction  is  made 
between  words  human  and  divine,  in  all  t)ur  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  such  words  as  are  not  td  be  found  in 
the  original  text  are  printed  in  italic  characters,  so  that  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  in  a  transla- 
tion, between  the  word  of  man  and  the  word  of  God.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  published 
some  years  ago  at  Lausanne,  which  .is  simply  and  purely  a  fac- 
simile of  the  text,  is  th^product  of  the  Spirit  of  Reform.  Such  a 
production  could  not,  flKelieve,  have  been  given  forth  by  Luther- 
anism. 

Reform  has  not,  however,  as  some  in  our  days  have  pretended, 
presented  the  Bible  as  a  volume  suflicient  of  itself,  no  matter 
what  doctrine  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

"  We  are  persuaded,"  says  the  Helvetic  Confession,  "  that  the 
sound  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  depends  on  the  internal 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  only  regard  as  true  and 
orthodox,  those  explanations  which  are  derived  from  die  Holy 
Scriptures  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  rules  of 
love.** 

•  Confew.  GaUica,  art  5 ;  Cotii«Mio  Bdtfica,  art  5:  ConfeMio  Helvetica, 
art  1  et  2 ;  Confeeno  AngUcana,  art  6 ;  OynleM.  Bohemica,  art  1 }  West- 
muiiter  ConfeMion  (of  Scotland),  chap,  i 
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Nor  18  it  aiiy  more  true,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  Eefohn  has 
no  kind  of  tradition.  There  is  not  an  age«  nor  a  generation,  whose 
voice  Reform  does  not  wish  to  hear  and  by  which  it  is  not  ready- 
to  profit — only  it  places  always  the  great  voice  above  all  the 
httle  ones ;  and  in  place  of  judging  of  the  sense  Of  Scripture  by 
tradition,  it  judges,  acccu'ding  to  the  principles  of  the  Fatiiers,  the 
truth  of  tradition  by  Scripture. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  our  First  principle, 

Reform  is  supremely  the  confession  of  the  Bible. 
t  There  never  is  to  be  found  among  us  an  esteem  of  men,  of  the 
servants  of  God  in  the  Church,  which  resemble^,  as  it  has  been 
appropriately  designated,  a  Lutherolatry.*  Writings  are  never  to 
be  seen  with  us  like  those  published  in  Germany,  with  the  tides : 
Luther  a  prophet — the  ucwnd  Moses — ar^  Elias — a  star — a  sun.  We 
have  no  other  prophet  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  other  sun  than 
the  Bible.  And  whilst  for  a  long  time  all  sorts  of  relics  of  Luther 
were  preserved,  we  scarcely  know  where  the  great  Calvin. dwelt ; 
there  is  not  even  a  little  stone  in  our  cemetery  to  miark  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  repose,  and  four  old  trees,  we  saw  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  which  shade  the  ground  where  it  is  said  the  re- 
mains of  this  great  servant  of  Crod  were  interred,  have  been  cut 
down  to  give  room !  .  .  It  is  doubtless  an  excess,  but  it  pos- 
sesses great  significancy.  It  recalls  to  our  memory  that  Calvin 
forbade  any  monument  to  be  ^ected  to  him,  because  he  wished 
the  Word  of  God  alone  to  be  honored  in  his  Church. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  the  rock  of  the  Word — such  is  the  basis  of  Re- 
form ;  we  know  no  other.  Let  other  churches  boast  of  their  eccle- 
siastical foundation :  we,  we  shall  only  boast  of  our  foundation  in 
the  BiUe.  And  in  that  we  believe  ourselves  more  truly  ecclesias- 
tical than  those  who  add  to  the  divine  rock  the  moving  sands  of 
human  traditicms.  We  shall  not  abandon  this  foundation  at  any 
cost;  neither  for  the  Pope  nor  for  Luther.  What  do  I  say  ?— not 
even  for  our  Reformers.  Cursed  be  the  day  in  which  the  Reform- 
ed Church  shall  glory  in  being  the  Church  of  Calvin  or  Zwiogle. 
The  Bible— the  Bible — the  whole  Bible-Nothing  but  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  at  the  beginning,  that  the  principle  confided  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  possessed  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  an 
importance  at  least  equal  to  diat  which  Grod  confided  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Which  of  these  two  is  the  most  important  in  our 
days  ?  I  dare  not  say,  gentlemen.  But  I  will  say,  however,  that 
the  principle  of  the  Bible  appears  to  me,  at  this  hour  at  least, 
equally  important  with  that  of  faith.  In  fact,  what  are  the  two 
great  adversaries  called  forth  to  engage  in  ^  battle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  Evangelism  and  Churchtsm.  And  how  are  we  to 
Eut  to  silence  Churchism  with  that  cloud  of  human  tmditions  and 
unaan  works  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ?    By  the  Bible. 

If  we  hesitate  about  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  Reform, 
shall  we  not  be  convinced  by  all  those  voices  which  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  are  calling  out.  The  Church !  The  Church  !  and  wish  to 
put  the  visible  Church  above  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ?    Shall  we 

♦  French  Lutheioltoiej'a  word  fomied  upon  the  same  princii»le  as  ida- 
o*^.— Tr. 
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not  be  convinced  by  that  proud  pontiff  who  calls  us  Bible  sectari- 
ans,* by  that  audacious  mouth,  speaking  great  things,  as  is  said  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  which  has  just  uttered  a  cry  from  the  depths 
of  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  who,  stretching  forth 
his  arm  with  fear  in  the  midst  of  his  ApoUps  and  Venuses,  aud  of 
all  those  trophies  of  paganism  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  has  just 
resounded  throughout  all  Christendom  that  word  of  terror  and 
alarm,  The  Bible  !  the  Bible !  What !  gentlemen !  would  he  who 
reveais  secrets  have  declared  to  him  in  the  watches  of  the  night 
what  was  about  to  happen  ?  would  he  have  shown  him  the  Bible 
at  the  gate  of  Italy  ?  or  above  Rom^,  and  already  suspended  in 
the  air,  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  which  is  destined  to 
overthrow  his  ancient  statue,  and  to  lay  it  in  the  dust,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  and  debris  which  twenty  centuries  have  strewn 
around  it  ?  Ah !  ^ntlemen,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Re- 
form aught  to  remain  firm  to  its  principle,  it  is  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  To  conquer  by  the  Bible  or  perish ;  such  is  the  futurity 
before  us.  . 

One  thing  among  others,  gentlemen,  alarms  me — the  state  of 
England.  Very  recently,  about  a  month  ago,  while  the  meetings 
connected  with  each  particular  church  (English  or  Dissenting), 
filled  the  vast  extent  of  Exeter  Hall  to  the  door — ^for  the  first  time 
the  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  was  comparatively  thinly  attend- 
ed. I  would  not  willingly  deduce  from  that  fact  too  dark  canclu- 
sions ;  I  know  that  there  may  be  many  different  causes  for  it ;  but 
I  confess  that  on  reading  the  account  of  it,  a  shivering  seized  me, 
and  I  recalled  to  memory  with  sadness  the  words,  Ichabod  i  Icha- 
hod.'    Is  then  thy  glory  departed  7 

II.  If  the  Reformed  Church  places  the  word  of  God  in  such  a 
positive  manner  above  all  human  writings,  if  it  places  it  even 
above  faith,  it  places,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  above  the  Church. 
One  of  the  oldest  doctors,  Irenseus  of  Lyons,  has  already  noted  the 
grand  antithesis,  where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  Church — ^this  is  the 
principal  reform ;  and  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Sjnrit — ^this  is 
the  prmciple  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford ;  and  also,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, that  of  Lutheranism.  A  distinguished  theologian  who  occu- 
pies in  the  University  of  one  of  our  confederate  cities,  the  chair 
instead  of  Strauss,  I  refer  to  Doctor  Lange,  has  recently  revived 
this  antithesis,  by  turning  it  into  a  formula  thus :  the  Church  comes 
from  Faith,  or  faith  comes  from  the  Vhurch,  We  do  not  hesitate, 
gentlemen,  to  assert,  that  these  propositions  are  both  true  in  a 
certain  sense,  if  the  visible  church  be  not  confounded  with  the  in- 
visible ;  for  there  is  a  wonderful  di#erence  between  Faith  and  the 
Church.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  while  Lutheranism  places 
the  em{)hasis  upon  the  second,  and  says  specially  that,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Church,  God  does  not  make  Christians  but  by  the 
Church;  Reform,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  emphasis  on  the 

*  EncycUcal  Papal  Addiess,  the  day  after  the  Nones  of  May,  1844. 
[Portions  of  this  notorious  document  weie  quoted  extensively  in  t&»  Jour- 
lalsoftheday.— Tr.] 
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first,  and  says,  that  faith  alone,  the  faith  which  God  has  put  into 
the  heart,  creates  the  Church.  Thus,  Reform  does  not  say,  the 
Church  which  is  the  assembly  of  the  faithful  exists  first,  and  then 
each  beUever ;  but  that  each  believer  exists  first,  and  then  the 
Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  all.  Lutheranism  says,  first 
the  genus,  and  then  the  individual ;  Reform  says,  first  the  mdivid- 
ual,  and  then  the  genus.  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  reason  for  both ; 
but  I  add,  that  pur  duty  is  to  maintain  the  principle  of  Reform. 

Wherefore,  gentlemen?  Because,  if  we  say  in  an  absolute 
sense.  Faith  comes  from  the  Church,  we  establish  by  that  the  very 
principle  which  leads  to  the  Inquisition,  andjwhich  formerly  created 
it.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  however,  in  a  time  when  for 
ages  preceding  they  had  stretched  upon  the  wooden  horse,  who- 
ever would  not  receive  his  faith  humbly  from  the  hands  of  the 
visible  Church,  it  was  necessary  the  renewed  Church  should  raise 
the  opposing  principle  to  a  lofty  elevation.  Reform  is  therefore 
here  in  diametrical  opposition  to  Rome  and  also  to  h3rper-Luther- 
anism.  I  name  thus  that  extreme  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which,  in 
the  days  of  theCalows  and  the  Quenstedts,  exaggerating  tibe  Lu- 
theran principle,  resuscitated  the  scholastic  method,  and  raised  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  and  of  the  means  of  salvation  above  all 
others ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Reform,  remembering  that  it  is 
soul  by  soul  that  Christ  saves  his  people,  gives,  has  given,  and 
will  always,  give,  the  first  place  in  Christian  theology  to  what  con- 
cerns the  individual  work,  the  regeneration,  the  justification,  the 
conversion  of  the  believer. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  what  distinguishes  Lutheranism  is  the  impor- 
tance given  to  the  Church,  the  whole  Church,  and  most  particu- 
larly to  its  ministers.  It  is  not  even  entirely  removed  from  that 
sacerdotalism  which  is  the  essence  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford.  The 
Lutherans  are  not  afraid  to  give  their  pastors  the  name  of 
priests ;  and  in  a  celebrated  Practical  theology ,  by  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  memory  is  most  precious  to  me,  Claude  Harm,  Uie 
prevot  of  Kiel,  one  of  the  parties  is  entitled  the  Preacher,  another 
the  Pastor,  but  a  third  the  Priest. 

Gentlemen,  this  much  was  still  necessary  for  our  unity.  The 
individual  element  of  Reform  might  have  brought  on  a  dis- 
solution, and  a  dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  body,  had  it  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  ecclesiastical  element,  that  is  to  say,  excuse  the 
word,  the  gatherer  of  Lutheranism.  In  a  like  manner,  the  tenden- 
cy of  this  last  might  have  led  to  stagnation,  petrifaction,  and 
death,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  the  active,  spontaneous,  vivi- 
fying element  of  Reform.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  forces,  the  one 
centripetal  the  other  centrifugal,  which  has  launched  forth  a  new 
world  into  the  universe  of  God,  and  which  sustains  it  in  its  place. 
-  ShaU  we  then  abandon  our  position  as  we  are  summoned  to 
do  ?  Grod  preserve  us,  gentlemen,  from  such  a  wicked  attempt 
on  the  eternal  decrees  of  his  providence !  Let  us  not  look  to  one 
side  only ;  I  pray  you  let  us  look  at  both,  and  embrace  the  whole 
magnificence  of  the  work  of  the  Lord.    If  they  be  Lutheran,  they 
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are  right,  quite  right,  to  appear  Lutheran.  W^  then,  but  if  they 
be  Reformed,  tf  they  address  the  Reformed,  let  them  not  act,  let 
them  not  sp^es^  as  if  they  were  Lutheran,  as  if  they  were,  speak- 
ing to  Lutherans,  and  thus  contradict,  arrest,  destroy  the  element 
of  Reform,  even  in  the  bosom  of  Reform. 

We  shall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  excesses  to  which  a  too 
exclusive  application  of  the  Lutheran  principle  has  led.  Thence 
has  arisen  the  usurpation  of  the  clergy,  the  excessive  authority 
of  the  pastor^  or  rather  of  the  confessor  (for  among  Lutherans 
each  believer  has  a  pastor  tp  whom  he  gives  this  name),  so  that 
during 'Hie  past  century,  these  confessors,  having  become  infidel, 
and  the  good  Lutheran  people  being  always  humbly  submissive, 
infidelity  spread  among  these  poor  Churches  with  mconceivable 
facility.  Some  Lutherans  have  even  asserted  that  we  ought  to 
keep  strictly  by  the  spiritual  guide  supplied  by  the  competent 
ecclesiastical  authority,  even  if  he  were  a  stranger  opposed  to 
the  faith !  Never  will  Reformed  Christians  recognize  such  a 
maxim.  They  will  ever  place  the  Bible  above  the  pastor,  and 
^ould  there  be  a  decided  disagreement  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  then,  rather  than  allow  tiiemselves  and  their  children  to  be 
led  on  to  infidelity,  they  will  separate  themselves  from  their  pas- 
tor, and  take  refuge  under  the  Word  of  Christ.  In  so  doing,  they 
will  carry  the  Church  with  them,  and  leave  together  the  sect  and 
the  pastor. 

Further,  gentlemen,  from  this  Churchism  arises  the  different 
meaning' which  Lutherans  and  Reformed  attach  to  Church  con- 
fessions of  faith.  The  Lutherans  regard  tliem  as  rules  of  faith — 
norma  normaUB — "  rules  regulated"  (by  the  Word) ;  and  they  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  affinn  that  their  authors  possessed  a  cer- 
tain lund  of  inspiration,  a  deutero-canonical  inspiration  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  say,  when  speaking  of  the.  Apocryphal  books. 
Among  the  Reformed,  on  the  contrary,  the  symbolical  books  or  con- 
fessions are  only  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  Our  Churches  do  not  say  to  tho^  who  present  them- 
selves to  occupy  their  pulpits — hdieve  I  but  they  ssLj^-do  you  be- 
lieve 7  as  these  two  men  dear  to  us,  Cellerier  and  Gaussen,  set  it 
forth  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Reform,  when 
reprinting  the  Helvetic  Confession  at  Geneva.  And  here,  gentle- 
men, although  to  another  amongst  us  this  privilege  by  right  be- 
longs, permit  me,  in  passing,  to  lay  with  respect  a  flower  upon 
the  tomb  of  that  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  who  was  taken 
from  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  full  of  days,  and  whose  glory  it  will 
remain  to  have  been  the  first,  after  a  century  of  infidelity,  to  raise 
in  our  native  country  the  standard  ,of  the  Gospel  and  of  Reform. 

I  repeat  it  again.  The  Church  comes  from  faith,  before  that  faith 
comes  from  the  Church, 

Such  is  our  watchword.  And  who  will  dare  to  assert  that  the 
moment  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  lower  this  banner  and 
range  ourselves  meekly  under  a  standard  presented  to  us  by 
others,  and  which  even  the  4>apacy  itself  raised  many  centuries 
ago  ?    If  it  be  our  brothers  ii^o  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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we,  vre  say  it  deddedly,  we  wjdlnot  do  it,  convinced  as  we  are, 
that  even  at  the  present  hour,  to  maintain  the  principle  df  Reform 
is  to  save  the  Reformation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  maxim  that  faith  comes  from  the 
Church,  taken  absolutely,  leads  to  the  Inquisition^  the  maxim  that 
the  Church  comes  from  faith  leads  to  separatism. 

We  do  not  deny  that  that  would  result  from  the  excess  of  the 
principle,  and  that  this  excess  is  seen  in  our  days.  But  we  deny 
that  an  abuse  ever  overturns  a  principle ;  no,  the  principle  of  Re- 
form is  not.  essentially  separatist ;  it  does  not  necessarily  fow 
from  it  that  Christianity  should  be  divided  into  thousands  of  sects. 
Doubtiess  it  is  a  right  possessed  bv  the  Christian,  it  is  his  duty,  as 
was^done  at  the  epoch  of  the  ReK>nnation  (and  has  been  done 
since  then),  to  separate  himself  from  *every  community  which 
does  not  confess  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  only 
justiflcation  of  his  people.  But  to  make  separation  a  duty,  con- 
stantly to  be  renewed,  is,  according  to  Reform,  to  trample  under 
foot  a  numerous  class  of  passages  of  the  V^ord  of  God ;  It  is  to 
call  forth  that  which  the  apostle  Paul  orders  to  be  rejected — 
**  strifes,  seditions,  heresies,**  GaK  v.  20. 

"  I  say,"  thus  speaks  Calvin,  «*  that  we  must  not,  under  the  pre- 
text of  minute  differences,  separate  ourselves  lightly  from  a 
Church  in  which  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation  is  preserv- 
ed entire,  and  in  which  the  sacraments  are  properly  administered 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord." — (Christian  Institution, 
book  iv.,  chap,  i.) 

However,  ^  we  must  choose  between  uniformity  and  error  on 
the  one  side,  and  diversity  and  truth  on  the  other.  Reform  will  not 
hesitate ;  it  ranges  itself  always  on  the  side  of  truth ;  truth  is  its 
grand  aim. 

III.  But,  gentlemen,  and  this  third  characteristic  affords  a  tri- 
umphant answer  to  the  reproach  of  separatism  which  is  made 
agamst  Reform,  it  has  always  been  dii^tinguished  by  the  Christian 
liberality  with  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
of  brotherly  love  to  every  communion  whidi  has  preserved  the 
doctrines  of  ssdvation.  So  that,  whilst  the  spirit  of  sectarianism 
has  in  various  degrees  animated  other  Churches,  Reform  has  al- 
wa3rs  borne  on  its  forehead  the  seal  of  true  catholicity. 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome,  nor  of  Ox- 
ford ;  these  are  facts  too  generally  known ;  but  history  compels 
us  to  recognize  liiis  spirit  even  in  Lutheranism.  The  Lutherwis,  like 
the  Roman  Catholics,  have  always  wished,  not  to  unite  with  Re- 
form in  the  bands  of  brotherfiood,  but  to  absorb  it. 

Exdttsiveness  is  a  character  of  Lutheranism.  Here  at  least  it  will 
be  said,  what  becomes  of  your  unity?  Yes,  gentlemen,  even  this 
exclusiveness  is  necessary  to  it  It  is  one  of  the  wheels  which 
must  enter  Into  the  construction  of  the  adrairabte  II£aK^hine  pre- 
pared by  the  hand  of  Uie  great  Architect  three  centuries  ago.  Ex- 
dusvt>eness  is  essential  to  the  Church.  Who  was  more  exclusive 
liian  he  who  said ;**No  one  cofneih  to  Him  Festker  but  vrmf  aad 
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again;  "without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.*'  The  Chutch  onriit  to 
have  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  eternal  truth  of  God ;  for  latitucunari- 
anism  is  its  death.  The  history  of  all  ages  has  demonstrated  thi^ 
fact,  and  nothing  could  demonstrate  it  more  clearly  than  the  his- 
tory of  our  own.  This  exclusiveness  was  what  was  confided  to 
the  charge  of  Martin  Luther ;  and  although  he  deceived  himself 
by  carrying  it  out,  not  only  with  regard  to  fundamental  dogmas, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  different  ways  of  understanding  the 
same  truth,  although  it  was  against  our  Keform  that  his  thunders 
were  directed,  I  love,  I  admire  Luther,  even  in  his  wanderings ; 
and  I  see  in  him  not  k  furious  Orestes,  as  he  was  named  often,  even 
by  Bucer  and  Capito,  but  a  Prometheus,  who,  wishing  that  man. 
should  raise  his  looks  to  heaven, 

*-«rectos  ad  sidera  toUeie  vultus> 

and  in  order  to  animate  him,  having  stolen  fire  on  high,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  his  very  elevation,  and  saw  his  entrails  torn  by 
cruel  vultures.  "Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  faltP* 
Luther  believed  that  the  corporeal  fpresence  of  Christ  was  God's 
truth,  and  he  went  out  of  nimself— for  that  [truth. — ^Thou  didst 
well,  0  great  Luther  !  God  teaches  what  thou  didst  not,  to 
distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  not  true — ^what  is  essen- 
tial, from  what  is  secondary;  (xod  gives  us,  what  thou  didst 
not  know,  to  treat  with  mildness  those  who  difier  from  us  in  opi- 
nion !  But  God  grant  at  the  same  time,  as  with  thee,  that  the 
rights  of  the  trutii  inspire  us,  and  the  zeal  of  God's  house  eat 
us  up. 

However,  here  again  I  cannot  justify  everything ;  for  history  is 
inexorable,  and  points  out  to  us  sad  excesses.  Here,  gentlemen, 
is  the  most  painful  part  of  our  task;  for  Luther  is  our  father  (I 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men),  a  father  whom  we  siirround  with 
the  most  profound  veneration  and  the  most  filial  affection ;  the 
true  Lutherans  are  our  friends,  our  well-beloved  brethren — they 
are  of  those  with  whom  we  one  day  hope  to  sit  at  the  table  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  If  then  their  opposition  cause  us  to  give  forth  a 
groan,  let  it  not,  at  least,  create  any  bitterness  in  our  heart.  Let 
us  rather  remember  that  the  violence  of  controversy,  far  from 
showing  us  to  be  enemies,  is  a  proof  of  the  intimate  bonds  which 
unite  us  to  Lutheranism ;  for  in  all  times,  and  on  every  subject* 
the  more  parties  agree  on  essential  points,  the  more  are  they  borne 
.  away  to  disagreement  on  those  which  are  secondary. 

It  was  Luther,  that  great  man  of  God,  who  marched  here,  as 
everywhere,  at  the  head  of  his  Church.  When,  as  early  as  1527, 
the  Keformed  requested  brotherly  love  and  Christian  concord,  he 
repUed,  "  Cursed,  even  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell,  be  that  cha- 
rity and  that  unity."  He  himself  relates  to  one  of  his  friends,  that 
in  the  conference,  at  Marbourg,  convoked  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed, 
Zwingle  being  moved,  approached  him,  shedding  tears  before  the 
whole  assembly,  and  saying :  "  There  are  nope  on  the  face  of  all 
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the  earth  with  whom  I  so  much  desire  to  be  one,  as  with  the  Wit* 
tembergians  ;'*  and  that  he,  Luther,  repulsed  the  Zurich  reformer, 
answering :  "  Your  spirit  is  not  oiir  spirit !"  and  refused  to  call 
Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  his  brethren  !  ^ 

Since  lliat  time  the  sectarian  spint  has  never  ceased  to  exist  in 
Lutheranism.  In  1553,  when  the  unfortunate  Reformed  were 
driven  from  London  by  the  bloody  Mary,  they  were,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Lutheran  theologians,  repulsed  cruelly  in  the  dead  of 
winter  from  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  of  Rostock,  of  Lubeck,  and 
of  Hamburg,  where  they  sought  an  asylum.  *<  Rather  a  Papist 
than  a  Calvinist,"  said  they  to  the  people,  "  rather  a  Mahometan 
than  a  Reformed/'  And  on  a  house  in  Wittemberg  may  be  read : 
"The  sayings  and  writings  of  Luther  are  the  poison  of  the  pope 
and  of  Calvin."  They  called  their  cats  and  dogs  by  the  name  of 
Cdvin ;  and  published  books  with  titles  such  as  this ;  "  Proof  that 
the  Calvinists  have  QQQ  errors  in  common  with  the  Turks ;"  or 
this,  "  Short  proof  that  the  present  (1721)  attempt  at  union  with 
the  self-styled  Reformed  or  Calvinists  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
the  ten  commandments,  to  all  the. articles  of  llie  apostles'  creed, 
to  all  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  to  the  doctrme  of  the  holy 
baptism,  to  the  power  of  the  keys,  to  the  holy  Supper,  and  to  the 
whole  catechism." 

In  a  Lutheran  Catechism,  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  read  this  question :  **  Dost  thou  believe  then  fuUy  that 
th.e  Calvinists,  in  place  of  the  living  and  true  God,  honor  and  adore 
the  devil  r — answer ;  **  I  believe  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 
A  Lutheran  doctor,  still  living,  a  man  to  be  'admired  for  his  piety 
and  his  zeal,  applied  to  the  Reformed  the  passage  horn  St.  Paul ; 
"  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers."  And  you  know  that 
the  Lutheran  missionary  societies  have  recently  broken  off  from 
Bale,  which,  nevertheless,  is  nearer  to  Lutheranism  than  aily  other 
of  the  Refprmed  churches.  What  shall  we  say  then  in  the  face  of 
these  excesses ?  We  shall  say  with  St.  Paul;  "they  have  zeal 
for  God  without  knowledge;"  and  we  shall  add,  smiling  with 
Jerome  of  Prague,  when  he  saAv  a  peasant  come  loaded  with  a 
large  bundle  of  wood,  and  place  it  at  his  stake :  Sancta  simpli- 
cHas  .'*  We  shall  also  repeat ;  Nevertheless,  nevertheless,  the  Lu- 
therans are  pur  brethren  notwithstsmding,  and  our  well-beloved 
brethren ! 

Gentlemen,  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  of  union,  of  brotherhood,  has 
animated  our  church  in  every  age,  and  is,  perhaps,  its  brightest 
ornament.  Zwingle,  (Ecolampadius,  Calvin,  Farel  never  ceased 
to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  Luther  and  to  all  his 
friends.  Calvin  did  not  even  fear  to  say,  that  in  his  eyes  Luther 
was  far  above  Zwingle ; — Nam  siinterse  comparantur^  scis  ipse  quanta 
mtervallo  Luikerm  excediu.j  And  he  writes  to  Bullinger»  the  25th 
November,  1544;  "  I  understand  that  Luther  pours  out  atrocious 

*  Sacred  simplicity. — T». 

t  For  if  these  two  oe  compaied,  you  yourself  know  by  how  much  Luther 
excels.  \  r-         T 
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invectives  on  you  and  on  ns  all.  I  dare  scarcely  request  you  to 
keep  silence.  But  I  supplicate  you  at;  least  to  remember  what  a 
great  man  Luther  is,  by  what  admirable  qualities  he  is  distin- 
guished, what^ourage,  what  constancy,  what  ability,  what  power 
of  doctrine  there  is  in  him  to  beat  down  the  kingdom  of  antichrist, 
and  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  I  say  it,  and  have 
often  repeated  it,  even  though  he  called  me  Satan,  I  would  not 
cease  to  honor  him,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  illustrious 
servant  of  God."  Gentlemen,  behold  these  beautiful  expressions. 
Let  Reform  never  forget  them  !  And  they  are  expressions  of  Cal- 
vin, of  tiiat  man  who  is  represented  to  us  as  so  irritable  and  so 
proud. 

On  several  occasions  propositions  of  peace,  and  projects  of 
union,  were  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  Reform.  The  Swiss- 
French  Reformed  above  all  exhibited,  in  this  tespect,  an  unshaken 
perseverance.  At  the  moment  when  the  ultra-Lutherans,  West- 
phal,  Timann,  von  Eitzen,  and  many  others,  had  made' a  violent 
discharge  of  their  heavy  artillery  against  the  Reformed,  Calvin  and 
his  friends  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  clouds 
of.  smoke,  with  the  olive  branch  in  their  hand.  The  same  year 
(1557)  in  which  Theodore  Beza  and  Farel  visited  all  the  Swiss 
towns  to  excite  public  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  Vaudois,  who 
had  been  cruelly  butcl^ered  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  these  two 
Reformed  doctors,  extending  their  charity  out  on  one  side  and 
another,  entered  Germany,  and  there  exhibited  a  confession  of 
faith  of  the  Churches  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  with  the  intent  to 
unite  the  whole  Reformation,  by  showing  to  the  Lutheran  church- 
es that  they  also  were  brethren,  companions  in  arms,  in  the  war 
against  antichrist.  In  1631,  the  general  synod  of  Charenton,  near 
Paris,  took  the  lead,  and  effected  the  union  by  passing  a  resolution, 
in  which  it  was  declared,  **  that  the  churches  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  being  one  in  opinion  with  the  other  Reformed  ones  in 
all  the  essential  articles  of  true  religion,  the  members  of  their 
churches  may  present  themselves  at  &e  holy  table  in  the  Reform- 
ed churches  without  any  previous  abjuration."  In  our  own  days, 
it  has  always  been  from  tne  Reformed  that  the  propositions  and 
efforts  to  re-estabhsh  a  true  union  in  the  church  have  come. 

And  wherefore,  gentlemen,  is  there  this  difference  between  Lu- 
theranism  and  Reform  ?  Doubtless  it  arises  in  a  great  measure,  as 
far  as  regards  Luther  and  the  Lutherans,  from  the  importance 
which  they  place  in  the  corporeal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Supper ;  from  that  unshaken  attachment  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  an  attachment  which  we  sincerely  respect ;  but  it 
flows  also,  it  must  be  said,  from  the  difference  which  we  have  for- 
merly pointed  out.  The  Biblical  tendency  of  Reform  ought  to  in- 
duce every  member  of  theJEleformed  Church  to  place  little  impor- 
tance on  ecclesiastical  differences,  much  on  Bible  truth,  and  con- 
sequently engage  him  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
every  church,  to  every  individual  who  has  the  word  of  the  Bible, 
It  is  thus  that  from  good  principles  good  consequences  will  al- 
ways flow. 
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Gentlemen,  let  113  be  faithful  to  this  spirit  of  true  catholidtyj 
Let  us  not  cease  to  recall,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  brethren, 
these  words  of  the  apostles:  **  ome  God,  one  Lord,  one  Spirit,  one 
body."    ^uch  is  the  special  mission  of  Reform. 

IV.  K  Reform  be  possessed  of  great  breadth,  itis  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  true  depth.  It  is  not  only  a  Reformation  of  the 
faith  like  Lutneranism,  it  is  also  a  Reformation  of  the  life ;  and  thus 
it  is  more  universally  Christian.  Lutheranism  is  certainly  free 
from  aplinomianism :  Luther  himself  fought  against  it.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  Luther- 
anism and  Reform  consider  the  law  ;  one  of  the  principal  of  which 
is  pointed  out  by  a  single  and  characteristic  trait.  In  the  Luther- 
an catechisms,  the  law,  the  ten  commandments,  are  placed  before 
faith,  before  the  fundamental  doctrines.  Their  use  is  to  convince 
man  of  sin,  and  bring  him  to  Christ  In  the  Reformed  catechisms, 
on  the  contrary,  the  law  (considered  especially  in  the  precepts  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles)  is  placed  after  faith,  after  the  doctrines 
of  salvation,  as  the  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  child  of  God 
for  the  redemption  given  him  by  Chnst.  The  law,  according  to 
Luther,  only  addresses  itself  to  the  unconverted,  or  at  most  to  that 
portion  of  the  faithful  not  fully  converted.  According  to  Calvin,  it 
addresses  itself  also  to  the  faithful,  how  believing  soever  they 
toaybe.  * 

Luther  accomplished  no  Reformation  of  manners ;  he  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  Not  certainly  because  he  did  not  consider  it  im- 
portant. "  How,"  wrote  he  to  the  Bohemian  brethren,  who  ex- 
norted  him  to  establish  a  discipline  similar  to  theirs,  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  we,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  Sodom,  of  Gomorrah, 
and  of  Babylon,  can  make  that  order,  that  discipline,  that  pure 
life  to  prevail."  Luther  thought  that  the  Reformation  of  manners 
ought  to  flow  simply  and  naturally  from  the  influence  of  sound 
doctrine. 

Let  us  here  remark  again,  gentlemen,  how  much  the  diversity 
of  Lutheranism  and  of  Reform  is  necessary  to  the  unity,  to  the  lite 
of  the  Reformation.  Who  does  not  recogmze  a  profoundly  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  opinion  that  faith  itself  will  form  the  manners  ? 
Was  it  not  necessary  that  after  ages,  in  which  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  had  been  the  cause  of  numerous  vexations,  and  of  su- 
perstitions still  more  nmnerous,  there  should  be  a  protest  taken 
against  such  fatal  errors  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  that  alongside  of 
the  power  of  Reform,  which  here  tends  to  bind,  there  should  be 
another  power  in  the  renewed  Church,  tending  unceasingly  to  en- 
large and  relax  ?  Was  it  not  necessary  that,  above  all  the  exer- 
tions of  man,  and  his  efforts  "  to  recall  the  wanderers  and  to 
watch  over  the. heritages  of  the  Lord,"  there  should  be  a  finger 
pointing  to  heaven,  and  a  great  voice  proclaiming,  "  The  good 
shepherd  goes  before  his  sheep,  and  his  sheep  follow  him,  be- 
cause they  know  his  vpice  ? " 

If,  however,  the  one  of  these  things  was  necessary,  the  other 
was  no  less  so.    The  work  of  Christian  vigilance,  of  pastoral  su- 
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pmntendence,  was  confided  to  R^onn ;  and,  gentlem«irwe  are 
reformed. 

Zwingle  set  out  from  this  prinoiple :  **  A.  universal  re-establi^- 
ment  of  life  and  manners  is  as  necessary  as  a  re-estabUshment  of 
faith."  Immediately,  at  Zurich,  at  Berne,  at  Bale,  ordinances  for 
regulating  manners  were  issued,  the  women  of  undiaste  li^  were 
bfuushed,  the  boarding-houses  and  the  hotels  were  suppressed ; 
and  when  at  a  later  period  the  pope,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, requeued  troc^s  fropi  Zurich,  the  IZurichers  offered  him  as  a 
compromise  2000  monks  or  priests.  Would  to  God  we  sent  at  the 
present  day  no  other  Swiss  to  Rome !  In  particular,~they  insisted 
on  the  manners  of  their  ministers ;  <<  as  the  word  ot  truth  is 
grave,"  says  the  ordinance  of  15S2,  **  the  life  of  its  servant  ought 
also  to  be  full  of  gravity." 

But  it  was  in  Geneva  especially,  that  this  principle  was  realized. 
Calvin,  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet  and  the  devotion  of  a  martyv 
who  submits  himself  unreservedly  to  the  stern  Word  of  God,  ex- 
acted from  the  church  under  his  care  an  absolute  obedience.  He 
strove  hand  to  hand  with  llie  libertine  party,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  remained  the  stronger.  Greneva,  formerly  so  corrupted, 
was  regenerated,  and  displays  a  puritv  of  manners,  a  Christian  ^ 
simplicity,  which  drew  from  Farel,  ajft^  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years,  a  shout  of  admiration,  and  these  remarkable  words :  *<  I 
would  rather  wish  to  be  the  last  in  Geneva  than  the  first  anywhere 
else."  And  fifty  years  after  Calvin's  death  Jean- Valentin  Ajidreae» 
a  fervent  Lutheran,  having  passed  some  time  within  our  Walls, 
said,  on  his  return ;  "  What  I  have  seen  there  I  shall  neVer  fmrget, 
and  I  shall  ardently  desire  to  attain  it  all  my  life.  Hie  fairest  orna- 
ment of  that  republic  is  its  tribunal  of  manners,  which  makes  in- 
quiry every  week  into  the  disorders  among  the  citizens,  (jrames 
of  cards  and  chance,  oaths,  blasphemies,  impurity,  quarrels,  ha- 
treds, deceits,  infidelities,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices  are  sup- 
pressed. Oh !  but  this  purity  is  a  beautiful  ornament  of  Christi- 
anity !  We  (the  Lutherans)  cannot  shed  tears  enough  over  that 
in  which  we  ^e  awanting.^  If  the  difierence  of  doctrine  did  not 
wiAdraw  me  from  Geneva,^  the  harmony  of  its  manners  would 
have  retained  me  there  for  ever." 

This  character  of  morality  was  not  confined  to  Switzerland  and 
Geneva ;  it  spread  into  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  into  every 
place  where  Keform  penetrated.  It  still  remains  in  some  of  these 
countries ;  and  a  Grerman  author,  M.  Grobel,  after  mentioning  that 
a  modem  traveller,  also  a  Grerman,  could  not  find  in  the  Scotch 
churches,  which  he  visited,  a  single  instance  of  adultery  or  divorce, 
and  very  little  impurity,  exclaims :  "  Let  them  compare  with  that 
the  horrible  immoraUtv  of  Gtermany ;  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 

Se  towns  let  them  only. interrogate  the  pastors,  and  they  will  b^ 
led  with  astonishment  and  fear." 

Alas !  gentlemen,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  to  be  prqnd ; 
these  manners  no  longer  exist.  I  dO  not  say  that  there  was  not 
in  this  discipline  an  element  fitted  to  bring  on  its  destructicm.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  part  taken  by  the  state  in  this  order 
of  manners  necessarily  induced  its  fall.    I  reject  eveiy  kind  of 
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Christiftn  discipline  exercised  by  magistrates  and  pcdiee ;  bat  I 
believe  that  they  might  have  laid  aside  the  civil  pow^,  and  still 
preserved  the  strength  of  the  watch,  by  charity  and  the  WcMPd  of 
God. 

They  did  not  do  so,  and  what  is  the  result?  Senebier  said; 
*«  the  prosperity  of  Ctoeva  was  for  a  long  time  the  fruit  of  the 
wise  laws  of  Calvin.  The  puridr  of  our  ancient  manners  was  our 
boast;  and  it  could  be  shown  that  one  of  the  causes  of  omr  mis- 
fortnnes  is  the  diminution  of  their  influence.  Thus  Rome  was 
lost  when  her  censors  could  no  longer  make  themselves  heard, 
and  Sparta  fell  with  the  reputation  of  those  who  were  charged 
witih  the  care  of  making  her  virtue  respected."  If  Senebier  spoke 
l^as  in  1786,  what  shall  we  say  at  the  present  hour  ? 

Ah !  gentlemen,  who  could  not  unaerstand  what  was  said  by 
M<mtesquieu,  that  the  G^ievese  ought  to  bless,  to  celebmte  the 
day  of  ualvin's  birth,  and  of  his  arrival  among  ^em  ?  But  what 
was  understood  by  the  profoundest  politician  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Genevese  have  not  comprehended ;  instead  of  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  the  Reformer,  they  celebrate  and  cause  their 
children  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  a  famous  sophist,  an  ardent 
sonl,  a  man  of  inimitable  talent,  but  who  sent  to  the  foundling 
hospital  the  sad  fruits  of  his  libertinism!  They  are  raising  a 
magnificent  statue  to  Jean  Jacques,  and  they  raise  none  to  Calvin. 
**  We  shall  do  it  in  Edinburgh,**  said  a  Scotch  doctor  to  me  last 
year ;  <<  it  is  Edinburgh,"  added  he,  **  which  is  now  the  metropolis 
of  Reform." 

Gentlemen,  the  re-establishment  of  fi&ith  uid  manners  in  Reform^ 
&at  is  the  statue  which  Calvin,  that  extraordinary  and  modest  man, 
would  have  desired.  Will  it  not  be  raised  to  him  ?  And  if,  as  in 
Saxony  in  the  days  of  Luther,  a  too  strict  rule  be  at  present  inap- 
plicable, let  us  not  the  less  remember,  that  whoever  asks  for  the 
discipline  of  manners,  is  in  the  spirit  of  Reform,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  sacred  duty,  not  only  of  the  ministers,  but  of  all  reformed 
Christians,  io  stnve  that  those  who- call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
be  "  blameless  and  hamdess,  the  sons  of  Uod,  without  rebuke^  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation/*  Phil.  ii.  15. 

V.  This  brings  us,  gentlemen,  to  the  fifth  character.  Reform 
possesses,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  course,  something  decided, 
of  which  Lutheranism  is  destitute.  The  principle  of  Lutheranism 
was,  to  preserve  in  the  Church  everything  that  is  not  condemned  by  the 
word  of  God  /  while  that  of  Reform  was,  to  €^>dish  in  the  Church 
everything  that  is  not  prescribed  by  the  word  of  Ghd.  Lutheranism  is 
a  Reformation  of  the  Church,  Reform  is  a  renewal  of  it,  or  the 
diflference  may  be  indicated,  if  desired,  by  merely  changing  an 
acct^t:  Lutheranism  is  a  Reformation,  Reform  is  a  Re-/ormation. 
Lutheranism  took  the  Church  as  it  was,  and  contented  itself  with 
efl^cing  its  blemishes.  Reform  went  to  the  foundaticm  of  the 
OKiurch,  and  built  its  edifice  upon  the  living  rock  of  the  apostles. 
Whilst  Luther,  when  he  heard  what  Carlstadt  was  doiii§,  writes; 
'*  we  must  keep  in  the  middle  path,"  and  rise  up^  agamst  those 
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who  ov^hrow  the  images,  Carlstadt,  the  first  Reformed,  from 
155^1  boldly  reforms  the  Church  of  Wittemberg,  of  which  he  was 
prevot,  abolishes  in  it  the  mass,  the  images,  confession,  fast  days, 
and  every  abuse  of  poperjr.  Zwingle,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
acts  in  a  like  manner  •at  Zurich.  And  for  what  was  done  at  Ge- 
neva, I  shall  content  myself  with  transcribing  the  inscription  which 
was  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  1536  to  1798,  fixed  upon  the 
walls  of  our  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  which  expresses  better  than  we 
can  do  the  marked  character  of  Reform.  It  Ought  to  have  been 
restored  since  the  Jubilee  of  1835,  and  placed  in  the  Church  of 
St  Peter  ;*  but  that  has  not  been  done.   Jlere  it  is  :— 

"In  the  y^ar  1536,  the  tyranny  of  I^oman  antichrist  hav- 
ing BEEN  overthrown,  AND  ITS  SUPERSTITIONS  ABOLISHED,  THE 
MOST  HOLY  RELIGION  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST  WAS  RE-ESTABLISHED  HERE 
IN  ITS  PURITY,  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN  A  BETTER  ORBER,  BY  THE  EX- 
TRAORDINARY FAVOR  OF  GrOD.  AnD  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  THE  CITT 
ITSELF  HAVING  REPULSED  AND  PUT  ITS  ENEMIES  TO  FLIGHT,  WAS 
FREED,  NOT     WITHOUT     A     BfARKED    INTERPOSITION    OF    PrOVIDENCB. 

The  Genevese  council  and  people  have  raised  this  monument, 
that  the  memory  of  these  events  might  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  grod  might  be  handed 
down  to  their  posterity." 

What.has  been  the  result  of  this  difference  of  character  between 
Lutheranism  and  Reform  ?  , 

Two  very  distinct  courses,  and  which,  we  notice  here  again, 
have  each  their  good  side.  The  course  of  Lutheranism  is  de- 
fensive, successive ;  the  course  of  Reform  is  offensive,  conquer- 
ing. To  Lutheranism  belongs  the  principle  of  resistance,  of  pas- 
siveness ;  to  Reform  the  principle  of  movement  and  of  life.  # 

Gentlemen,  is  it  necessary  to  remind  you  how  iitiportant  these 
two  tendencies  are  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  ?  Must  I  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  in  every  well-constituted  community,  the  im- 
mobility of  principles  must  be  united  to  the  mobility  of  life  ? 

There  is  not  even  a  family  in  which  two  opposing  tendencies 
are  not  to  be  found.  Ilie  decided  and  imposing  aiithority  of  the 
father  must  be  accompanied  by  the  more  conciliating  and  more 
indulgent  tenderness  of  the  mother.  The  same  in  a  political 
state,  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  element  must  always  ex- 
ist An  exclusive  immobility  leads  to  violence^  to  hatred,  to 
revolution ;  has  not  Charles  X.  taught  us  this  much  ?  An  exces- 
sive mobihty  leads  to  fickleness,  superficiality y  agitation,  pride ;  is 
there  not  a  nation  which  shows  us  this  ?  These  two  elements  are 
so  indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  that  if  by  ,any 
means  you  should  destroy  one  of  them,  it  would  re-appear  im- 
mediately after.  In  France,  in  1830,  the  old  conservatives  being 
thrown  out,  those  who,  during  fifteen  years,  had  played  the  part 
of  liberals,  became  conservatives  themselves. 

And  what  is  necessary  in  the  state,  what  is  necessary  even  in 
every  family,  you  do  not  wish  in  the  church !  You  wish  by 
some  revolution  to  eject  one  of  these  elements !    Impotent  con- 

*  The  Church  in  which  Calvin  preached.— Tr.   ^ 
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spuatois  !>^^VM^ were  you  aUe  to  destroy  the  element  of  Reform^ 
you  would  be  compelled  to  become  Reformed  yourselves ! 

But,  doubtless,  Lutheranism  suffered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  having  pushed  its  principle  to  an  extreme.  Divided  between 
the  Bible  and  the  church,  between  what  it  wished  to  take  away, 
and  what  it  wished  to  preserve,  it  had  a  difficult  and  uncertain 
course  to  pursue ;  its  Reformation  was  never  able  to  reach  the 
^extent  to  which  its  aim  was  at  first  directed,  and  Luther,  whose 
character  was  so  full  of  gaiety  and  joyous  humor,  spent  at  last 
days  of  sadness  and  full  of  schtow.  While  Reform,  having  a  pre* 
cise  and  definite  aim— the  Bible, — ^nothing  but  the  Bible,  pro- 
ceeded with  power;  and  Calvin,  Farel,  Knox,  Zwingle  even, 
died  with  joy  and  in  triumph.  What  death  was  that  of  Calvin, 
and  what  adieux  were  his ! 

Lutheranism,  paral3rzed  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence, 
saw,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  conservation  changed,  in  its  bosom, 
into  stagnation. 

The  Lutheran  princes,  unfaithful  to  the  glorious  memory  of 
the  illustrious  diet  of  Spires  (1529),  opposed  all  extension  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  were  but  too  well  seconded  by  their  theologians. 

Now  also,  a  new  society,  which  we  salute  with  affection  and 
respect,  the  society  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  faithful  to  this  Lu- 
theran principle,  endeavors,  it  is  true,  to  sustain  the  falling  Pro- 
testant churcnes,  but  declares  itself  opposed  to  all  exertion  bcr 
yond  recognized  Protestantism,  to  all  proselytism. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  Reform.  It  marches,  it  advances,  it 
^nrogresses,  it  gains  everywhere.  Our  EvangeUcal  Societies  of 
Paris  and  Greneva,  with  their  essentially  proselyte^  character,  and 
^lH  our  missionary  societies,  are  the  fairest  fruits  of  the  spirit  of 
Reform. 

But  it  is  especiallv  in  the  relation  which  these  two  churches 
bear  to  papacy  that  this  distinguishing  character  is  shown.  Lutherr 
anism,  which  is  offensive  towards  Reform,  remains  defensive  towards 
the  pope;  whilst  Reform,  on  the  contrary,  stretching  forth  the 
hand  of  brotherhood^to  Lutheranism,  takes  openlyjand  courageously 
the  offensive  against  Rome.  At  Augsburg,  in  1530,  Melancthon 
said  to  the  cardinals,  that  there  was  onlv  a  small  line  of  separa- 
tion between  him  and  the  pope,  but  that  an  immense  abyss 
separated  him  from  Zwingle!*  Lutheranism,  with  which  the 
visible  church  possesses  so  much  weight,  could  capitulate  with 
Rome.  Reform,  which  only  wishes  the  Bible,  would  run  tilt 
against  her.  Wherever,  also,  superstitious  fears  exist  of  a  con- 
vict with  papacy,  whereverjextreme  circumspection  prevails,  the 
idea,  for  mstance,  that  prudence  forbids  Protestants  ^to  stretch 
forth  the  fraternal  hand  to  priests  who  reject  the  pope  and  confess 
Jesus  Christ,  there,  perhaps,  hjrper-Lutheranism  will  be  found, 
but  not  certainly  the  spirit  of  Reform. 

Inspired  by  a  holy  love  for  souls  and  with  a  profound  conviction 

*  Dogma  nullnm  habemus  dirersum  ab  ecclesia  Romana.  Parati  sumtis 
oMiie  ecclesiflD  Romans.  {Legato  Jbntifico  Mdancthon.)  Ambiunt 
(leformati)  colloquium  cum'Philippo ;  sed  hie  hactenus  recusavit.  yBrefUmt.) 
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that  Rome  leads  them  to  destructioii,  Refcnm,  three  centuries  ago, 
seized  the  swoid  of  the  word,  and  began,  with  the  papal  power,  m 
war  of  life  or  death.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  and  violent 
opposition  of  the  most  powerful  European  monarchs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  redoubled  efforts  of  that  hierarchy  which  drew  the  worid 
after  it,  Reform,  like  little  David,  advanced  against  this  gigantic 
Goliath,  with  nothing  in  its  scrip  but  the  well-smoothed  pebbles  of 
the  word  of  Grod,  and  it  has  conquered  through  the  name  of  the 
Eternal  of  armies.  UnquestionaUy,  I  am  grateful  for  all  that  has 
been  done  by  Christian  princes,  and  especially  by  the  inmiortal 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  But  that  was  rather  a  matter  of  princes  and 
perhaps  the  work  of  policy ;  with  us  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  the 
faithful,  the  work  of  faith.  It  was  Reform  which  saved  the  Re- 
formation in  disastrous  times,  and  it  will  still  save  it  in  the  days 
in  which  we  live. 

It  is  true,  that  it  has  saved  it  at  the  expense  of  its  blood. 
Whilst  the  Lutheran  church  scarcely  possesses  a  sin^e  martyr, 
our  churches  count  them  by  thousands,  and  their  fidelity  has  ac- 
quired for  them  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  best  of  Luther- 
ans, the  tender  soul  of  the  Spencers  and  Zinzendorfs.  In  Swit- 
zerland, in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  especially  in  Belgium  and 
France,  the  inquisition,  the  papacy,  their  pcmiards  and  their 
scaffolds  have  covered  the  soil  of  the  Bible  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Reform  has  seen  it,  but  it  has  not  bowed  its  head.  It  has 
seen  its  children  deliver  up  their  blood  with  joy,  looking  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  has  held  on  its  coiurse. 

A  mandate,  written  in  the  name  of  a  priest  who  styles  lumsdf 
Count  of  Lausanne  and  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empue  (although 
the  holy  empire  ceased  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century),  has  dared  to  say  quite  recenuy  in  this  city,  <*The 
pontiffs  and  priests  of  the  Church  (of  Rome)  have  been  continually 
and  everywhere  persecuted  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  till  the 
present  day.  The  holy  Pontife,  the  holy  priests  of  Jesus  Christ, 
laboring  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  for  the  conveisidn  and 
sanctification  of  souls,  have  nev^  employed  any  means  that  the 
gospel,  conscience,  and  reason  unite  in  condemnmg.*^ 

This  is  in  verity  too  strong,  and  a  sigh  escapes  us.  How  then ! 
you  dare  to  hold  such  language  in  mis  dty,  in  die  midst  of  a 
population  which  is  but  formed,  so  to  speak,  from  the  debris 
which  escaped  from  your  wheels,  your  wooden  horses,  and  your 
knives !  We  are  accustomed  to  the  effrontery  of  Rome,  but  we 
have  never  had  such  a  specimen  as  this. 

Forgetful  people !  from  whom,  tell  us,  came  the  bloody  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Constrain  them  to  enter  7  By  whose  orders 
were  shed  those  torrents  of  Vaudoisian  and  Albigensian  blood, 
which  inundated  the  middle  ages  ?  Who,  if  it  was  not  your  Pope, 
when  in  the  night  of  August  24th,  1672,  in  the  midst  of  nupual 
rejoicings,  the  old  Coligny  had  been  butchered  on  his  knees,  and 
with  him  fully  sixty  thousand  of  the  Rdbrmed,  who  caused  the 
bells  of  Rome  to  be  rung,  the  camion  of  the  castle  of  St  Aiigelo 

*  Mandate  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  May  17th,  1844. 
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to  be  fired,  and  medals  to  be  struck  ?  Who  was  it  who,  in  1685, 
overtnmed  in  France  sixteen  hundred  temples,  slaughtered  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Protestants,  and  f<»roed  the  remainder  to 
flee  ?  In  our  own  days,  who  is  it  that  closes  almost  every  Roman 
Catholic  countrjr  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  con- 
strains the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Zillerthal  to  quit  the  country  of 
tbnr  fathers  ?  Who  in  Austria  makes  laws  against  conversion  to 
Protestantism  ?  Who  condenms  to  prison  that  Maurdte  who  last 
winter  contended  with  the  priests  charged  to  read  your  mandate 
from  the  pulpit  ?  Who,  two  months  ago,  in  a  neighboring  frontier 
village,  distant  a  league  from  this,  caused  a  poor  peasant  to  be 
seized,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  then  conaemned  to  the  gal- 
leys, who  had  committed  no  other  crime  save  that  of  reading  the 
Bible  ?  Who,  not  in  the  fourteenth  nor  fifteenth  century,  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  condenined  to  d$atk  Maria  Joaquina  for  having 
denied  the  mtj  of  worshipping  the  Virgin  and  the  doctrine  of 
tsransubstantiation  ?  And  you  talk  of  Rome  as  a  persecuted  church ! 
And  you  say  she  never  employed  other  means  tnan  those  of  con- 
science and  gentleness !  Forgetful  people  !  go !  go !  when  you 
persecute  you  are  quite  in  harmony  with  yourselves.  Persecu- 
tion must  be  and  in  truth  is  one  of  your  dogmas.  No  one  shall 
take  away  that  opprobrium  from  you,  and  no  one  shall  deprive 
qs  of  this  glory.  Your  church  is  the  church  of  executioners ;  ours 
the  church  of  martjrrs. 

YI.  I  only  take  one  other  character  from  among  all  those  that 
still  remain.  It  is  derived  from  the  one  we  have  just  described ; 
the  difference  which  exists  between  our  two  communions  as  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

Luther  was  an  humble  and  submissive  monk,  even  according 
to  his  adversaries ;  and  although  he  possessed  great  powers  of 
speech,  he  kept  always,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  his 
prince,  within  the  limits  of  the  most  perfect  obedience.  And  even 
m  1530,  that  same  Luther,  who  in  1522  wrote  a  book  "Against 
the  state  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops  falsely  called  spiritual,'* 
showed  that  he,  as  well  as  Melanclhon,  was  quite  disposed  to 
recognize  the  bishops,  if  only  the  bishops  would  recognize  the 
Gospel.  Luther's  reformation  was  essentially  monarchical  as 
regards  the  state,  hierarchical  as  regards  the  church.  The  people 
never  appear  in  it  but  to  receive  modestly  what  the  authorities 
give  them.  Luther,  in  short,  defined,  it  is  true,  the  two  swords 
deariy  enough — ^the  power  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  church; 
but  after  his  day,  and  even  while  he  was  still  living,  the  Lutheran 
princes,  clothed  with  territorial  episcopacy,  absorbed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  liberties  and  independence 

Is  it  necessary,  gentlemen,  to  remark,  that  Lutherauism  pos- 
sesses, in  this  character,  an  excellence  which  is  peculiarly  itd 
own?  The  car  which  bears  the  human  mind  stood,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  top  of  a  rapid  descent.  Reform  placed 
itself  boldly  in  the  seat;  seized  the  reins  with  one  h^d,  and 
With  the  ^>ther  wnacked  its  whip,  and  the  <aur  started,  what  was 
19 
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then  required  to  prevent  a  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain*  a 
terrible  catastrophe  ?  There  was  required,  gentlemen  (excuse  a 
common  word),  a  drag ;  which  was  Lutheranism.  By  this  means 
its  course  would  be  swift  but  sure ;  and  if  the  misforttme  which 
was  feared  has  happened,  it  is  because  Lutheranism  and  Reform, 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  lost,  during  the  last  century,  their 
essential  and  intrinsic  character ;  it  is  because  the  drag  has  been 
taken  away,  and  the  driver  precipitated  from  his  seat. 

Here  then  is  a  new  difference  between  Reform  and  Lutheranism ; 
and  it  was  not,  without  reason  that  Bossuet  said,  before  all  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  The  Calvinists  are  holdet  than  ike  Lutherans.** 

Reform,  from  its  very  commencement,  was  essentially  democra- 
tic. Switzerland,  where  Reform  developed  itself,  is  an  assemblage 
of  little  nations  in  which  the  people  is^overeign.  It  was  from  the 
people  ti^t  the  Reformation  emanated ;  and  when  the  councils  op- 
posed it  (as  in  Bale,  for  example),  it  was  the  people  who  made  it 
triumphant.  Political  rights  and  liberties  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  papacy,  lighliy  abandoned  by  Lutheranism,  are  zealously  re- 
claimed by  Reform.  The  reformation  of  the  free  German  cities, 
now  Lutheran,  was  the  most  brilliant  act  of  their  autonomy ;  but 
in  makii^  this  lofty  effort,  they  lost  their  energy  and  their  liberty, 
and  fell  from  that  time  under  the  influence  or  the  power  of  for- 
midable neighbors. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  Reform  comes  it  preserves  the 
ancient  liberties,  and  adds  others  that  are  new.  If  the  lot  of  Ge- 
neva, a  free  imperial  city,  be  so  different  at  the  present  hour  from 
that  of  Augsburg,  Nuremburg,  and  many  other  cities,  formerly  free 
and  imperial  as  well  as  she,  whence  does  it  come,  I  pray  ?  His 
tory  shall  supply  our  answer.  Calvin,  in  1559,  at  the  time  when 
Greneva  expectea  to  be  besieged,  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  to 
rai^e.anew  bastion.  If  Geneva  was  capable  of  maintaining  its 
independence  for  three  centuries  against  formidable  enemies,  it  is 
due  to  that  same  spirit  that  animated  Calvin.  Everywhere  tiiis 
opposition  between  Lutheranism  and  Reform  is  to  be  met  with. 
And  in  our  own  days,  for  example,  when  in  1830,  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Charles  a.,  the  Christians  of  France  and  other  doun tries 
rejoiced,  and  the  Christians  of  Germany  were  astonished  and  of- 
fended, it  perhaps  arose  altogether  from  the  one  being  Reformed, 
and  the  other  Lutheran. 

This  opposition  has  for  a  long  time,  gentlemen,  furnished  Ro- 
man Catholics  with  a  conunon  field  for  invective  against  Reform. 
They  are  welcome  to  it.  Let  us  just  call  to  memorv  the  constant 
agitations  of  ^e  popish  states,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Bel- 
gium, Ireland,  France,  and  three  days  ago  the  combat  of  Trient* 
(Valais).  Let  us  recall  to  memory  the  inquietude,  the  restlessness, 
the  sighs  of  the  Lutheran  states  of  Grermany.  Let  us  remember 
the  powerful  and  fruitful  liberties  enjoyed  at  the  present  hour  by 
the  Reformed  states,  Scotland,  Holland,  England,  America,  and 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland.    And  if  in  America  the  peaceful  city 

*  JleftiTing  to  the  late  revolution  in  the  Taliuflw— Ts* 
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of  William  Penn,  the  citv  which  was  formeriy  that  of  brotheily 
love,  be  now  stained  with  bloody  excesses,  Whence  does  it  arise  ? 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Protestants  there  are  without  blame.  On  the 
contrary,  I  grant  that  the  salt  has  there,\without  doubt,  hst  its  sa- 
vor, linU  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
disasters  of  Philadelphia  are  the  act  by  which  the  papacy  of  Ire* 
land  heralds  its  invasion. 

As  respects  political  Uberty  the  papacy  is  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
don ;  Lucheranism  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  Reform  is  in  a 
state  of  possession. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  if  there  are  democratic  sjrmpathies  in  Re- 
form, it  is  therefore  unfavorable  to  monarchies.  That  were  to. 
make  a  strange  anachronism,  and  to  reason  in  the  st)rle  of  Louis 
XIV.  Are  not  the  greatest  minds  at  present  of  opinion  ±at  de- 
mocracy, under  one  form  or  another,  is  the  futurity  towards  which 
the  nations  are  tending.  Now,  Reform  being  possessed  of  light 
and  strength  fitted  to  guide  and  moderate  democracy,  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  himself  alleges,  is  it  hot  therefore,  henceforrfi,  requi- 
site for  the  prosperity  of  states  ?  To  reject  it  now,  would  be  Ae 
same  as  when  a  vessel  is  setting  sail,  and  about  to  launch  out  into 
the  great  waters,  to  turn  off  its  seamen,  to  dismiss  its  pilot,  throw 
down  its  compass,  and  break  its  hdlm.  "  Let  us  moderate  demo- 
cracy by  means  of  religion,"  says  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Reform  is 
the  golden  bridle,  powerful,  yet  easily  managed,  which  the  di- 
vive  hand  has  prepared  for  the  mouth  of  liberty.  The  real  pacific 
democracy  is  Reform.    You  will  find  it  nowhere  else. 

But  if  the  reformed  church  gives  liberty  to  the  state,  it  arises 
from  being  itself  possessed  of  it.  The  legislation  and  government 
of  the  church  witKit  do  not  proceed  from  certain  personages  pla- 
ced by  office  originally  above  the  rest,  but  from  the  whole  of  the 
chlirch,  from  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  so  that  if  any  are  raised 
above  the  others,  it  is  only  as  organs  and  delegates  of  the  church. 
Every  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  domination  from 
creeping  in:  "  Let  the  moderator  have  the  presidency,  but  no- 
thing more  (say  the  ordinances  of  Schaffhausen),  Jest  firom  a  demo- 
cracy it  should  become  2l  monarchy." 

Reform  does  not  establish  a  church  of  the  clergy,  it  establishes 
(but  let  us  comprehend  well  the  meaning  of  the  words),  it  estab- 
lishes a  church  of  the  people ;  not  of  the  peoole  of  the  world,  but 
of  the.  people  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cnurch  composed  essen- 
tially^ though  not  exclusively,  of  all  "the  grave  and  holy  men, 
whose  thoughts  have  been  led  captive  to  the  will  of  Christ 

Finally,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  independence  of  the  Church,  I  do 
not  assert  3ie  complete  separation  from  the  State ;  that  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  I  shall  give  no  opinion  in  this  address ;  as  to  the 
independence  of  the  church,  that  is  not  less  essential  to  our  Re- 
form. Zwingle  who  had  never  encountered  the  slightest  hinder- 
ance  from  the  state,  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  received  ftom  it 
every  species  of  support,  regarded  the  church,  we  must  acknow-, 
ledge,  as  a  society  inclosed  within  the  state,  protected,  tended,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  governed  by  the  state.    But  if  Zwingle  )^ad  liv- 
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ed  in  a  time  when  the  state  made  war  on  Christian  truth  in  favor 
of  papacy  and  socinianism,  do  you  think  he  would  have  made  the 
churdi  submissive  to  it  ?  No,  gentlemen,  he  would  have  sepa- 
rated ttie  church  from  it. 

In  fact,  already  before  the  tune  of  Calvin,  the  «ynod  of  Berne  of 
1532  established  that  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere  in  religious 
raiatters,  except  as  to  what  regards  external  order.  "  But  as  to 
what  concerns  the  work  of  grace,  that  is  not  within  the  power  of 
man,  and  is  not  held  of  any  magistrate.  The  state  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  consciences ;  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  only  mas- 
ter of  them.  If  the  magistrate  mix  himself  up  with  the  gospel,  he 
will  just  make  hvpocrites." 

But  it  was  Calvin  especially,  the  chief  of  onr  Reform,  who 
claimed  for  the  church  autonomy,  autocracy,  and  independence. 
He  was  not,  like  Zwingle,  bom  a  citizen  of  a  Republic,  but  the 
subject  of  a  monarchy,  and  as  such  he  felt  himself,  less  than  he,  au 
integral  part  of  the  state.  The  organization  of  a  monarchy  besides 
did  not  permit,  so  much  ias  that  of  a  republic,  that  confusion  of 
church  and  state  realized  by  Zwingle. 

Luther  was  a  German,  Zwingle  a  Swiss;  but  natiotiality  only 
occupied  a  secondary  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Calvin ;  Christ 
and  tne  church  were  au  for  him.  He  was  neither  a  Frenchman, 
a  Swiss,  nor  a  Genevese ;  he  was  of  the  city  of  God.  In  quitting 
France,  he  sacrificed  whatever  he  had  that  was  most  precious : 
and  he  never  returned  to  the  abode  of  his  former  idols  to  raise 
them  anew.  Undoubtedly  he  loved  Geneva,  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  but  the  great  nationality  reigned  supreme  over  all  less- 
er ones.  Nothing  was  more  insupportable  to  him  than  national 
egotism.  Turning  away  from  those  narrow  compartments  in 
which  each  one  wishes  to  encase  himself,  his  eagle  eye  fixed  itself 
unceasingly  on  the  grand  whole  of  the  church.  His  colleagues  of 
the  cantons  strove  to  form  a  national  Swiss  church,  but  even 
that  attempt  appeared  too  mean  to  his  capacious  mind ;  and  pass- 
ing beyond  rivers  and  mountains,  he  aspired  unceasingly  after  the 
church  universal.  He  knew  no  nation  but  the  nation  of  holiness, 
and  no  people  but  the  people  of  God.        < 

His  principle  even,  which  bound  him  to  Bible  and  apostolical 
antiquity,  carried  him  back  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
church,  and  caused  him  to  regard  the  independence  of  the  church 
as  its  normal  condition.  How,  besides,  when  Calvin  saw  the  state 
in  France  united  to  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  roaring  like  a  fero- 
dous  beast  against  the  humble  Galilean  confessors,  would  he  not 
feel  constrained  to  put  the  church  beyond  the  reach  of  its  assaults'? 
Moreover,  he  did  not  only  cast  aside  the  oppression  of  Francis  t 
or  Henry  II.,  but  also  the  protection  of  reformed  magistrates,  which 
filled  him  with  lively  apprehension.  He  perceived  in  the  con- 
nection which  existed  between  the  church  and  the  state  at  Zurich 
and  at  Berne,  something  servile  which  hindered  [the  movements 
of  the  church  and  threatened  its  holy  liberty.  "  l'  do  not  intend 
that  we  shall  be  so  servilely  bound,"  writes  he  in  1557  to  BuUin- 
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ger,  who  insisted  on  the  authority  of  the  magistmte.  Aim  putQ 
tarn  serviliter  nos  constridos  teneri, 

Calvin  then  threw  far  from  him  the  idea  of  causing  the  Church 
to  be  governed  by  the  siate,  even  by  the  state  evangelized.  He 
wished  it  to  form  a  conumlnity  sui  gemris,  in  which  each  member 
would  have  a  certain  share  m  the  government.  He  made  each 
church  a  little  democracy,  and^from  the  reunion  of  all  these 
churches  a  confederation. 

Calvin's  spirit,  as  to  the  independence  of  the  church,  was,  per- 
haps, nowhere  so  powerfully  manifested  as  in  the  canton  vaud 
{Pays  de  Vaud).  The  church,  in  that  beautiful  country,  foupd 
itseu  between  Berne  and  Geneva  as  it  were  between  two  mutu- 
ally counteracting  forces.  The  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
was  blown  towards  it  from  the  walls  of  Greneva  by  the  ^owerfid 
mouth  of  Calvin,  whilst  the  military  republic  of  Berne,  wishing  to 
maintain  that  strength  in  the  state  which  for  several  ages  ccmsti* 
tated  its  greatness,  applied  itself  with  nervous  arm  to  tighten 
firmly  the  bands  and  the  forms  in  which  the  state  intended  to  hold 
the  church.  Berne  could  not  admit  any  part  whatever  of  the  pub- 
lic power  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  powerful  hands  of  the 
state,  not  even  in  things  religious.  Thus,  the  Vaudean  Church 
claiming  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  state  was 
afraid  if  it  granted  that  power,  it  would,  in  some  sort,  reeo^^ze 
the  church's  independence.  The  state  was  quite  agreeable  to 
have  discipline,  but  intended  to  exercise  it  itself,  and  that  by  its 
own  officers.*  , 

However,  Viret,  Theodore  Beza,  and.  a  great  number  ef  otibsr 
ministers,  maintained  the  principles  of  independence  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  The  ties  with  Berne  became  more  relaxed  eveary  day, 
and  all  looks  were  turned  towards  Geneva.  The  two  great  systems, 
brought  into  the  presence  of  each  other,  rendered  a  crisis  immi- 
nent. "  A  rupture  was  inevitable,"  says  the  wise  Hnndeshagen, 
now  professor  at  Berne,  in  his  history  of  the  ccmflicts  oi  that 
churcn.  Thus,  gentlemen,  in  the  sixteenth  century»  twa  hundred 
and  fif^  years  before  its  emancipation,  the  independence  of  the 
church  was  on  the  point  of  conferring  on  the  people  political  in- 
dependence. But  the  bearf  was  strongest  He  descended  roaring 
from  his  mountains ;  and  Viret,  Theodore  Beza,  Marlorat,  Merlin, 
and  about  forty  of  their  brethren,  all  friends  of  the  liberty  of  the 
church,  were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  oountry  in  which  they 
had  with  so  much  joy  announced  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  go  to 
enrich  Geneva  and  the  Reformed  Churches  Of  France  with  their 
piety  and  their  light.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  able 
to  remain  even  on  the  field  of  combat,  but  the  Free  Chunk  of  Vaud, 
crushed  in  its  most  noble  members  by  the  mailed  hand  of  the 
powerful  republic,  was  compelled  to  quit  its  smiling  towns,  its 
valleys,  and  its  mountains — and  the  hwtd  Church  remained  there 
alone.    All  classes  of  the  pastors  were  shut  up  for  two  days  under 

*  Refonnation  Ordinance  of  the  SeigneoiB  of  Berne  (Voir  Ruchat,  1837, 

voL  iv.,  p.  522,  Pi^CM  Ji(fh>;attMf.)  o 

t  The  arms  of  BeTiie.<»TB. 
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the  bars  and  bolts  of  the  castle  of  Lausanne,  and  no  one  could 
clear  the  gates  of  that  prison,  except  by  engaging  to  compear  at 
the  first  citation.  And  at  the  same  time  the  state  deprived  all 
classes  of  the  right,  in  future,  of  convoking  either  class  or  confer- 
ence. Vaud  thus  witnessed  the  complete  triumph  of  the  state 
over  the  church.  Order  reigned  at  Warsaw,  That  order,  which 
succeeded  one  of  the  most  memorable  contests  of  Christianity, 
has  continued  for  nearly  three  centuries ;  and  the  influence  of  liie 
Bernese  principles  has  dufing  this  lapse  of  time  been  so  infiltrated 
into  that  beautiful  country,  that  if  here  or  there  the  eloquent  voice 
of^the  Virets  or  the  Bezas  makes  itself  heard  from  the  midst  of  the 
ruins,  in  order  to '  claim  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  strange  thing !  These  accents,  three  centu- 
ries old,  are  regarded  as  modern  words,  and  as  theories  of  the  day. 

Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  there  was  still  in  Calvin's  system  some 
connection  between  the  state  and  the  church,  but  so  little  was  it 
essential,  that  two  years  ago,  smce  our  revolution,  some  voices 
only  required  to  recall  to  people's  remembrance  the  principles  of 
Reform,  to  bring  it  to  the  verge  of  being  severed.  Let  us  then  un- 
derstand perfectly,  if  there  be  at  present  in  some  minds  a  revert- 
ing to  petty  nationality,  if  there  be  some  honorable  Christians  who 
preach  blind  submission,  who  oppose  even  what  some  citizens, 
some  of  the  faithful,  respectfully  ask  by  petitions,  the  liberty  which 
has  been  sworn  to  them,  and  which  even  the  constitution  of  the 
country  j^uarantees  them ;  such  a  way  of  acting  is  an  invasion  of 
Lutheranism,  even  a  false  Lutheranism,  and  a  considerable  devi- 
ation from  the  Reformed  principles. 

Grentlemen,  liberty  in  the  afi^irs  of  the  church  and  in  those  of 
the  state ;  such  is  our  antiquity ;  our  custom ;  our  tradition  ;^-we 
are  tibie  conservators  of  them.  To  deprive  Reform  of  this  noble 
love  of  Uberty  would  be  to  revolutionize  it. 

It  is  time  to  conclude. 

"The  catholic  church,''  says  Lange,  "is  the  church  of  the 
priests ;  the  Lutheran  that  of  the  theologians ;  the  Reformed  that 
of  the  faithful.**  We  accept  of  this  definition,  remarking,  however, 
what  is  certainly  the  idea  of  Lange,  that  even  the  catholicity  of 
the  Reformed  church  causes  it  to  assign,  whether  to  doctors  or 
pastors,  the  place  which  belongs  to  them. 

If  it  be  required  to  'find  a  motto  for  Reform,  what,  gentlemen, 
would  you  inscribe  upon  its  banner  ?  This  is  what  I  would  choose : 

Above:— 

Gracs. 

Below: — 

Catholicfft,  Liberty. 

As  regards  the  doctrine  of  Grace, 

Grace  in  all  its  fulness,  from  everlasting  to  everliteting,  from  the 
first  movement  of  the  regenerated  till  the  full  accomplishment  of 
his  salvation. 

Then,  as  regards  the  church,  catholicity  and  ^i^^^-QOQle 

Catholicity,    Unquestionably  the  Reformed  church  is  possessed 
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of  that.  A  church  which  has  never  ceased  to  make  the  grand 
Christian  union  one  of.  its  piost  vehement  desires,  one  of  its  most 
cherished  aims.  It  possesses  catholicity  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  church  styling  itself  Catholic,  which  has  never  ceased  to  cut 
oflf  from  its  communion  whoever  was  imbued  with  some  trudi 
aud  life,  even  a  Jansenius  and  almoi^t  a  Fenelon. 

But  if  grace  be  the  sun  of  Reform,  and  caAolicity  one  of  its 
poles,  liberty  is  the  other.  Cathohcity  as  regards  the  whole, 
Uberty  as  regards  the  individual.  Individuality  and  catholicity 
are  equally  (essential  to  it,  and  to  raise  the  one  in  opposition  to  the 
other  is  to  cease  to  be  Reformed. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  in  the  d^y  when  the  Lord  shall  assemble  his 
army  in  holy  pomp,  in  the  day  when  the  body  of  Christ  shall  re- 
unite its  scatiered  members,  the  Reformedl  church  will  come 
bringing  as  a  gift  to  the  New  church  these  three  things  which 
shall  endure ;  Grace,  Catholicity,  Liberty,  What  other  church  will 
be  able  to  present  so  fair  an  offering  ? 

Let  us  be  then,  gentlemen  (this  is  my  last  tentence,  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Address),  let  us  be  then  intelli^nt,  faithful,  and 
unshaken  sons  of  Reform ;  I  do  not  say  only  in  this  school,  only 
in  Geneva,  but  in  Lausanne,  but  in  Neuchatel,  but  in  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  England,  Germany, 
America.    The  destinies  of  the  church  depend  upon  it. 

Shall  we  forget  our  feithers,  their  prmciples,  their  struggles, 
their  faithfulness,  their  blood  ?  Whilst  they  took  so  much  care  to 
preserve  Reform  intact,  in  presence  not  omy  of  the  papacy,  but 
also  of  aU  secondary  shades  of  opinion,  shall  we  lightly  abandon 
the  precious  characters  of  their  liaith !  Shall  we  walk  up  and 
down  upon  their  graves,  trampling  their  bones  under  foot  and 
scattering  their  ashes  ? 

Undoubtedly,  Lutheranism  has  its  task  as  we  have  ours.  Un- 
doubtedly, Lutheranism  and  Reform  should  march  on  hand  in 
hand  under  the  standard  of  Christ  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  that  we  may  render  to  our  ally  the  service  he  has  the  right 
to  expect  from  us,  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  ourselves.  And 
are  we  so  ? 

Ah !  gentlemen,  he  who  addresses  the  awakening  letters  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  makes  us  hear  his  voice.  When  he 
sees  how  many  there  are  "  whose  hands  are  weakened  and  whose 
knees  are  out  of  joint,"  he  cries  to  Reform;  Hold  fast  that  which 
thou  hast,  that  none  may  take  away  thy  crown.  Guard  that  good  thing 
which  has  been  confided  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  thee  / 

Reform^  gentlemen,  is  the  church  of  the  present  time,  die  Con- 
fession der  Gegenwart,*  as  Lange  calls  it.  To  Reform  the  Lord  has 
specially  committed  the  multitude  of  nations.  Let  it  advance, 
then,  freely,  courageously  in  the  world;  let  it  there  accomplish 
the  holy  work  conunitted  to  it  by  the  Eternal ;  and  as  the  sixteenth 
century  was  signalized  by  a  great  separation,  let  the  nineteenth 
be  signalized  through  the  prayers  and  the  labors  of  Reform  by  a 
great  union.    I  wilfmaJke  thee  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 

*  The  Confession  of  the  present  time^r-TK.      ^ 
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GENEVA  AND  OXFORD 

«*TwogysleiMordoetrUieu*Bow,«ad  ivobtMy  ftir  ttM  lut  tint,  in  eonflie*— Om  04^ 
thoUc  ud  Gaaevaa.*' 

Dr.  PuiCjiU  LeU&r  l#  ih*  Jlrekbithtp  ef  CnUrhurf, 

Gintlxmen: 

I  am  in  the  practice,  at  the  opening  of  the  course  of  lectures 

in  our  School,  to  call  your  attention  to  some  subject  pecuUariy 

appropriate  to  the  wants  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Several  such  subjects  now  present  themselves  to  our  consideration. 

And  first  of  all,  there  is  one  which  is  appropriate  to  every  year 
and  to  every  day,  it  is  that  which  concerns  the  very  nature  of 
this  school.  It  has  none  of  those  temporal  sources  ot  prosperity, 
of  endowment,  and  of  power,  which  nourish  other  institutions ; 
it  can  exist  only  as  a  plant  of* God;  it  can  be  nothing  excepting 
just  as  the  Spirit  of  God — like  the  sap — difiiises  itself,  without 
cessation,  through  the  principal  branches,  and  through  even  the 
least  of  its  twies ;  adommg  the  whole  tree  with  leaves,  with  flow- 
ers, and  with  miits.  (Gentlemen,  Professors,  and  Students,  we  are 
those  twifis  and  branches.  Ob. !  that  we  may  not  be  banen  and 
withered  branches ! 

There  is  another  subject  which  begins  greatly  to  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  minds ;  it  is  the  question  whether  the  Church 
ought  to  depend  upon  the  civil  government,  or  ought  to  have  a 
government  of  its  own,  having  no  dependence,  in  the  last  resort, 
but  upon  Christ  and  his  Word.  Without  entering  here  into  this 
important  subject,  I  would  indicate  two  opposite  movements, 
which  are  at  this  moment  simultaneously  taking  place  under  our 
eyes  in  the  world ;  the  one  in  theory,  the  other  m  pitu^tice.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  admirable  work,  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  our  age,  IVfir.  Ymet,*  leads  some  reflect- 
ing mmds  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Church ;  and, 
on  the  other,  many  people  are  uniting  themselves  with  new  zeal 
around  ^e  institutions  of  the  government ;  so  that  there  are  all 
around  us  convictions  and  movements  which  seem  to  carry  away 
the  people  of  our  day  by  contrary  currents.  It  is  thus  that  a  stu- 
dent of  Geneva  has  just  written  to  us,  that  the  refusal  to  grant  to 
him  the  exemption  uom  military  duty  which  the  law  stipulates  in 
favor  of  students  in  Theolc^,  will  oblige  him  to  quit  our  school. 

•  Eisai  surla  ^fanifestatioa  dei  Convictioni  ItsUgieuMi— Buis,  1848. 
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We  will  always  respect  authority,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  if,  as  all  parties  maintain,  there  has  been  a  radical 
revolution  in  Geneva  this  year,  that  revolution  has  not,  assuredly, 
tended  to  establish  among  us  that  equality  and  that  religious  liberty, 
without  which  all  other  liberty  is  but  a  useless  and  dangerous 
pla3rthing.  However,  it  is  in  Ixanoe  above  all  that  this  movement 
IS  taking  place.  A  French  student  writes  to  us,  with  regrets  which 
have  toucned  us,  that  he  has  united  hunself  again  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  When  young  men,  after,  having  pursued  in  our 
Preparatory  School  those  firet  studies  which  present  so  many 
difficulties,  desire  to  secure  to  themiselv^,  by  certain  measures, 
a  future  more  ea.sy;  or  even  to  abandon  our  Institution  for  the 

gurpose  of  placing  themselves  in  one  sustained  by  government, 
:om  which  Unitarian  and  Rationalist  doctrines  have  been  banish- 
ed, we  shall  be  happy  to  think  that  we  have  been  able  to  prepare 
them  ill  part,  with  the  aid  of  Grod  our  Saviour,  for  <  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  £uid  we  shall  follow  them  in  their  career  with  the 
same  afection,  and  we  hope,  with  the  same  prayers.  But  we 
ouri^elves,  GenlJemen,  will  make  no  advances  to  the  political  gov- 
ernments ;  we  believe  that  our  sole  resource  is  with  the  Govera- 
ment  from  above,  and  knowing  the  fiaithfulness  of  Christ  towards, 
those  who  seek  only  His  glory,  assured  that  there  is  aplac^  for 
whomsoever  He  calls  to  preach  His  Grospel,  we  will  ask  of  Him  the 
confidence  that  we,  teachers  and  pupils,  ought  to  have  in  His  love, 
and  to  make  us  all  continue  to  \^k  byfaWi  and  not  by  sight 
.  The  {circumstances  even  of  the  Qhurch  in  our  country  mig^ 
also  occupy  our  attention.  Alas !  We  have  played  this  year  the 
part  of  Cassandra.  In  vain  have  we  presented,  as  well  as  we 
could,  the  correct  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Government ;  in 
vain,  ij;L  partictdar,  have  we  shown  that  the  elders  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  parishes  assembled  in 
their  places  of  worship,  with  their  pastors,  after  having  invoked 
the  name  of  God,  and  not  by  municipal  councils,  over  which  ma- 
gistrates preside ;  our  words  for  a  moment  heard,  have  in  the  end 
been  in  vain.  We  have  seen  among  us,  a  very  strange  spectacle ; 
we  have  seen  ecclesiastics,  men  in  other  respects  truly  enlighten- 
ed, and  possessing  undoubted  talent,  appear  to  fear  their  pari^es, 
and  employ  their  powerful  influence  to  cause  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  to  be  elected,  not  by  the  Cliurch,  but  by  the  magistratea 
charged  to  watch  over  the^maintenance  of  the  roads  and  public 
edifices.  And  now  that  this'election  has  been  made,  what  do  peo- 
ple say  ?  surprising  thing !  Exclamations  of  astonishment  Kod 
grief  are  heard,  that  the  political  bodies  to  which  some  have 
wished  at  all  price  to  entrust  the  ecclesiastical  ejections,  have 
made  those  elections  political ;  the  &11  of  the  Church  is  predicted, 
men  are  now  occupied  with  those  who  are  destined  ir^aliibly  to 
share  the  spoils,*  and  nothing  can  equal  the  zeal  which  has  been 
employed  to  obtain  this  change,  unless  it  be  the  grief  which  has 
been  nianifested  when,  as  we  predicted*  its  inevitable  results  have 
been  discovered.    Behold,  Gentlemen,  whither  ignorance  of  the 

*  Seethe  Courier  of  Geneva  of  the  24th  Sept,  1842.3 
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first  priodpleB  of  •celesiastieal  govvrameiil,  <m  the  part  <tf  those 
who  administer  the  Church,  whatever  maj  be,  in  other  respects, 
their  illuminatioii,  their  mondity,  their  patriotism,  ineritably  con- 
ducts. 

If  we  look  beyond  this  School,  beyond  this  city,  into  the  reli- 
^ons  world  in  genera],  there  are,  Gentlemen,  other  subjects  which 
present  themselves.  It  is  4ias  that  we  see  pious  men,  seduced, 
without  doubt,  by  many  truths  naixed  up  with  stranffe  errors,  re- 
ceive a  system  come  from  a  city  in  England,*  according  to  which 
there  is  no  more  Church,  although  Jesus  has  promised  (Matt  xvL) 
that  **  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  ;**  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  more  pastcnrs  and  teachers,  althou^  reveta* 
tion  declares  to  us  that  Christ  himself  has  established  **  pastors  and 
teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- . 
try,  for  the  edifymg  of  the  body  of  Christ"  (Epbes.  iv.  11, 12.) 

But,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  error;  it  is  that  which  is  found 
hi  the  other  extremity  of  the  theological  lin«,  that  I  intend  now  to 
indicate  to  you.  In  the  bosom  of  a  University  in  England,  diat  of 
Oxford,  has  grown  up  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  interests 
and  justly  grieves  all  Christendom.  It  is  now  some  time  since 
some  laymen,  whom  I  love  and  respect,  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to 
write  against  that  dangerous  error.  I  answered  that  I  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  capacity,  nor  the  documents  necessary  for  the 
task.  But  if  I  am  incapable  of  composing  a  dissertation,  I  can  at 
least  show  in  few  words  how  I  re^^ird  it.  It  is  with  me  even  a 
duty,  since  respectable  Christians  ask  it  of  me ;  and  it  is  that 
which  has  determined  me  to  choose  this  subject  for  the  present 
occasioa 

Let  us  comprehend  well,  Gentlemen,  the  position  which  Evan- 
gelical Christian  Theology  occupies. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  dis- 
tinct eras  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

1.  That  of '  Evangelical  Christianity,  which,  having  its  focus  in 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  extended  its  rays  throughout  the  first 
and  second  centunes  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  of  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism,  which,  commencing  its 
existence  in  the  third  century,  reigned  till  the  seventh. 

3.  That  of  the  Papacy,  which  reigned  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Such  were  the  three  grand  eras  in  the  then  past  history  of  the 
Church ;  let  us  see  what  characterized  each  one  of  them. 

In  the  first  period,  the  supreme  authority  was  attributed  to  the 
revealed  Word  of  God. 

In  the  second,  it  was,  according  to  some,  ascribed  to  the  Church 
as  represented  by  its  bishops. 

In  the  third,  to  the  Pope. 

We  acknowledge  cheerfully  that  the  second  of  these  systems  is 
much  superior  to  the  third ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  first ! 

*  Plymouth.  (Dr.  Merle  here  refers  to  those  who  are  called**  Plymouth 
BrethxMi.^0 
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^  In  fact,  in  the  fizst  of  the^  systems  it  is  God  who  rales. 

In  the  second,  it  is  Man. 

In  the  third,  it  is,  to  speak  after  the  Apostle,  "  that  workino 
OF  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs  and  lying  wonders**  (2 
Thess.  ii.  9). 

The  Reformation,  in  abandoning  the  Papacy,  might  have  re- 
turned to  the  second  of  these  systems,  that  is,  to  Ecclesiastical 
Catholicism ;  or  to  the  first,  that  is,  to  Evangelical  Christianity. 

In  returning  to  the  second,  it  would  liave  made  half  the  way. 
Ecclesiastical  Catholicism  is,  in  effect,  a  middle  system-^  via 
media,  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Doctors  has  termed  it,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  has  just  published.  On  the  one  hand,  it  approaches 
much  to  Papacy,  for  it  contains,  in  the  germ,  all  the  principles 
which  are  there  found,  On  the  other,  however,  it  diverges  from 
it,  for  it  rejects  the  Papacy  itself. 

The  Reformation  was  not  a  S3rstein  of  pretended  juste  milieu. 
It  went  "the  whole  way ;  and  rebounding  with  that  force  which 
€rod  gives,  it  fell,  as  at  one  single  leap,  into  the  Evangelical 
Christianity  of  the  Apostles. 

?*  But  there  is  now.  Gentlemen,  a  numerous  and  powerful  party 
in  England,  supported  even  by  some  Bishops  (whose  Charges 
have  filled  us  with  astonishment  and  grief),  which  would,  ac- 
cording to  its  adversaries,  quit  the  ground  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity to  plant  itself  upon  that  of  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism, 
with  a  marKed  tendency  towards  the  Papacy ;  or  which,  accord- 
ing to  what  it  pretends,  would  faithfully  maintain  itself  on  that 
hierarchical  and  semi-Romish  ground,  which  is,  according  to  it, 
the  true,  native  and  legitimjate  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Ei^- 
land.  It  is  this  movement  which  is,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
principal  chiefs,  called  Puseyism. 

"  The  task  of  the  true  children  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  says 
tlie  British  Critic  (one  of  the  Journals  which  are  the  organs  of  the 
Oxford  party),  *«  is  to  unprotestantize  the  Church."  "  It  i$  neces- 
sary," says  one  of  these  doctors,*  "  to  reject  entirely  and  to  ana* 
thematize  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  as  being  that  of  a  here- 
sy, with  all  its  form,  its  sects  and  its  denominations."  "  It  is 
necessaiy,"  says  another  in  his  posthumous  writings,!  **  to  hate 
more  and  more  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers." 

In  separating  the  Church  from  the  Reforrrtation,  this  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  not  to  bring  back  the  Papacy,  but  to  retam  the 
church  in  the  juste  milieu  of  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  if  it  were  forced  to 
choose  between  what  it  considers  two  evils,  it  would  greatly 
prefer  Rome  to  the  Reformation. 

Men  highly  respectable  for  their  knowledge,  their  talents,  and 
their  moral  character,  are  found  among  these  theologians.  And» 
let  us  acknowledge  it,  the  fandamental  want  which  seems  to 
have  decided  this  movement  is  a  legitimate  one. 

There  has  been  felt  in  England,  in  Ae  midst  of  all  the  waves 

♦  Mr.  Piibner.  f  Mr.  F|auidi?.GoogIe 
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which  now  heave  and  agitate  the  Chmx^,  a  want  of  antiqmty ; 
and  men  have  sought  a  rock,  finn  and  immovable*  on  which  to 
plant  their  footsteps. 

This  want  is  founded  in  human  nature ;  it  is  also  justified  by 
the  social  and  reUgious  state  of  the  present  time.  I  myself  thirst 
for  antiquity. 

But  the  doctors  of  Oxford,  do  they  satisfy,  for  themselves  and 
others,  these  wants  of  the  age  ? 

I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary.  What  a  juvenile  antiquity  is 
that  before  which  these  eminent  men  prostrate  themselves !  It  is 
the  young  and  inexperienced  Christianity  of  the  first  ages  which 
they  ccdl  ancient ;  it  is  to  the  child  that  they  ascribe  the  authority 
of  the  old  man.  If  it  be  a  question  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
humanity,  certainly  we  are  more  ancient  than  the  Fathers,  for  we 
are  fifteen  or  eighteen  centuries  older  than  they ;  it  is  we  who  have 
the  light  of  experience  and  the  maturity  of  grey  hairs. 

But  no ;  it  is  not  respecting  such  an  antiquity  that  there  can  be 
any  question  in  divide  things.  The  only  antiquity  to  which  we 
hold  18  that  of  the  "  Ancient  of  days"  (Dan.  vii.  13),  "  of  Him  who 
before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  He  had  formed 
^e  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  is 
God.'*  It  is  "  He  who  is  our  refuge  from  age  to  age"  (Ps.  xc.  1, 2). 
The  truly  ancient  document  to  which  we  appeal  is  that "  Word 
which  is  settled  for  ever  in  heaven*'  (Ps.  cxix,  89),  and  **  which 
shall  stand  for  ever"  (Isaiah,  x.  8).  Behold,  Gentlemen,  our 
antiquity. 

Alas,  that  which  most  afilicts  us  in  the  learned  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford, is  that  whilst  the  people  who  surround  them  hunger  aad 
thiDst  after  antiquity,  they  ^emselves,  instead  of  leading  them  to 
the  ancient  testimony  of  the  **  Ancient  of  days,"  only  conduct  them 
to  puerile  novelties.  What  novelties  in  reality,  and  what  faded 
novelties ! — ihsi  purgatory,  those  human  pardons,  ^oee  images,  those 
relicsy  that  invocation  of  the  saints  which,  tnese  doctors  would  restore 
to  the  Church.*  Wliat  immense  and  monstrous  innovation  that 
Rome  to  which  they  would  have  us  return ! 

Who  are  the  innovators,  I  demand  ?  those  who  say  as  we  do, 
with  the  eternal  WcMrd :  "  God  hath  begotten  us  of  His  own  will, 
with  the  word  of  truth"  (Jas.  i.  18),  or  those  who  say  as  do  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times :"  "Rome  is  our  mother,  it  is  by  her  that 
we  have  been  bom  to  Christ."  Those  who  say  as  we  do,  with 
the  eternal  Word :  **  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of 
you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  Cfod" 
(Heb.  iii.  12);  or  those  who  say  as  do  these  doctors:  "In  losing 
visible  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  have  lost  great  privi- 
leges,"! certainly  the  doctors  of  Oxford  are  the  innovators. 

The  partisans  of  Rome,  that  grand  innovation  in  Christendom, 
do  not  here  deceive  themselves ;  they  hail  in  these  new  doctors 
advocates  of  Romish  novelties.  The  famous  Romish  Doctor  Wise- 
man writes  to  Lord  Shrewsbury : 

♦  Tracts  for  the  Timei,  No.  90,  Art  6.    '  Digitized  by  GooqIc 

t  Biitith  Critic.  "^ 
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<< jWe  can  count  certainly  on  a  pronmt,  zealous,  and  able  co-ope- 
ration to  bring  the  Church  of  England  to  obedience  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  When  I  read  in  their  chronological  order  the  writings  of 
the  theologians  of  Oxford,  I  see  in  the  clearest  manner  these  doc- 
tors approximating  from  day  to  day  our  holy  Church,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  good- will.  Our  Saints,  oiu:  Popes,  become  more  and 
more  dear  to  them ;  our  rites,  our  ceremonies,  and  even  the  fes- 
tivals of  our  saints,  and  our  days  of  fasting,  are  precious  in  their 
eyes,  more  {nrecious,  alas,  than  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  own 
people." 

And  the  doctors  of  Oxford,  notwithstanding  their  protestaticm^ 
do  they  not  concur  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  when  they  say  : 
"  the  tendency  to  Romanism  is  at  bottom  only  a  fruit  of  the  pro- 
found desire  which  the  Church,  greatly  moved,  experiences  to 
become  again  that  which  the  Saviour  left  her, — One.''* 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  movement  which  is  taking  place  in  that 
Church  of  England,  which'  so  many  pious  men,  so  many  Christian 
works  h^ve  rendered  illustrious.  Dr.  Pusey  has  had  reason  to  say 
in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  **  upon  the  issue  of 
llie  present  struggle  depend  the  destinies  of  our  Church."  And  it 
is  worth  while  for  u^  to  pause  here  for  a  few  moments  to  exam- 
ine what  party  we  ought  to  prefer,  as  members  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  continent,  and  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  grave  and 
solemn  crisis. 

Gentlemen,  we  ought  to  profess  frankly  that  we  will  have  nei- 
ther the  Papacy  n<Mr  the  via  media  of  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism,  but 
remain  firm  upon  the  foundation  of  Evang^cal  Christianity*  In 
w^t  consists  this  Christianity  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  two 
other  systems  which  we  reject  ? 

There  are  in  it  thin^  essential  and  things  unessential ;  it  is  of 
diat  only  which  forms  its  essence ;  of  that  which  ia  its  principle^ 
that  I  would  here  speak. 

There  are  three  principles  Which  fonn  its  essence ;  the  first  ia 
that  which  we  may  call  its  formal  jMinciple,  because  it  is  the 
means  by  which  this  system  is  formed  or  constituted ;  the  second 
is  that  which  may  be  called  the  material  principle,  becaiwe  it  i» 
the  very  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  religious  system ;  the  third 
I  call  the  personal  or  moral  principle,  because  it  concerns  the  appli* 
cation  of  Christianity  to  the  soul  of  each  individual. 

The  formal  principle  of  Christianity  is  expressed  in  lew  words  i 

Tbx  word  of  god,  only. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Christian  receives  the  knowledge  of  the  trotli 
only  bv  the  Word  of  God,  and  admite  ei  no  other  source  of  rehr 
gious  knowledge. 

The  material  principle  of  Chiisftianity  }b  expressed  with  e^al 
brevity : 

THE  GRACE  OF  CHXI8T,  ONLT. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Christian  receives  salvation^  only  by  th« 
>»  Letter  of  Dr.  PoMy  to  the  Axehbiiliop  of  Ouilifb^^ 
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grace  of  Cbrist>  and  recognizes  no  other  meritofioas  cause  of  eter- 
nal life. 

The  personal  principle  of  Christianity  may  be  expressed  in  the 
most  simple  terms : 

THE  WORK  OF  THI  SPntlT,  ONLT. 

That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  in  each  soul  that  is  saved  a  moral 
and  individual  work  of  regeneration,  wrought  by  tiie  Spirit  of 
God,  and  not  by  the  simple  concurrence  of  the  Church,*  and  the 
magic  influence  of  certain  ceremonies. 

Gentlemen,  recall  constantly  to  your  minds  these  three  simple 
troths: 

I%€  Word  of  God,  only  ; 
The  Grace  of  Christ,  only  ; 
The  Work  of  the  Spirit,  only  ; 

and  they  will  truly  be  **  a  lamp  to  your  feet  and  a  light  to  your 
paths." 

These  are  the  three  great  beacons  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
erected  in  the  Church.  Their  effulgence  should  spread  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  So  long  as  they  shme,  the  Church 
walks  in  the  light;  as  soon  as  they  shall  become  extinct  or  even 
obscured,  darkness  like  Uiat  of  Egypt  will  settle  upon  Christen- 
dom. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  precisely  these  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Evangelical  Cliristianity  which  are  attacked  and  over- 
thrown'by  the  new  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism.  It  is 
not  to  some  minor  pomt,  to  some  doctrine  of  secondary  impor- 
tance that  they  direct  their  attention  at  Oxford ;  it  is  to  that  wni<»i 
constitutes  the  essence  even  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  those  truths  so  important  that,  as  Luther  said, "  with  them 
the  Church  stands,  and  without  them  the  Church  falls."  Let  us 
consider  them.  . 

L 

The  formal  principle  of  Evangelical  Christianity  is  this : 

THE  WORD  OF  GOD,  ONLY. 

He  who  would  know  and  possess  the  Truth,  in  order  to  be 
saved,  ought  to  address  himself  to  that  revelation  of  God  which  is 
contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  everything  which 
is  human  addition,  everything  which,  like  the  work  of  man,  is 
justly  suspected  of  being  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  deplora- 
ble mixture  of  error.  There  is  one  sole  source  at  which  [the 
Christian  quenches  his  thirst ;  it  is  that  stream,  clear,  limpid,  per- 
fectly pure,  which  flows  from  the  throne  of  God.  He  turns  hb 
lips  away  from  every  other  fountain  which  flows  parallel  with  it, 

*  The  words  which  are  used  in  the  French  are  adjunction  de  rjEWiie,  and 
are  employed  to  express  that  additional  or  concurrent  influence  wnioh  the 
Church  is  believed,  by  the  Puseyites,  to  exert  in  regeneration  by  h^  vdn- 
MtxtMotM.'^NoUby  the  lir.  ^ 
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or  which  would  pretend  to  mix  itself  with  it ;  for  he  knows  that 
because  of  the  source  whence  these  streams  issue,  they  all  con- 
tain troubled,  unwholesome,  perhaps  deadly  waters. 

The  sole,  ancient,  eternal  stream,  is  God  ;  the  new,  ephemeral ^ 
failing  stream,  is  man  ;  and  we  will  quench  oiu:  thirst  but  in  God 
alone.  God  is  for  us,  so  full  of  a  sovereign  majesty,  that  we 
would  regard  as  an  outrage,  and  even  as  impiety,  the  attempt  to 
put  anything  by  the  side  of  His  Word. 

But  this  is  what  the  authors  of  the  novelties  of  Oxford  are 
doing.  "  The  Scriptures,'*  say  they,  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
*•  it  is  evident  are  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  doctrine  or  message  of  the 
Gospel  is  but  indirectly  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  an 
obsure  and  concealed  manner."*  "  CathoUc  tradition,"  says  one 
of  the  two  principal  chiefs  erf  this  school,t  "  is  a  divine  informer 
in  religious  things ;  it  is  the  unwritten  word.  These  two  things 
(the  Bible  and  the  Catholic  traditions)  form  together  a  united 
rule  of  Faith.  Catholic  tradition  is  a  divine  source  of  knowledge 
in  all  things  relating  to  Faith.  The  Scriptures  are  only  the  docu- 
ment of  ultimate  appeal ;  Catholic  tradition  is  the  authoritative 
teacher." 

"  Tradition  is  infallible,"  says  another  doctor  ;t  **  the  unwritten 
word  of  God,  of  necessity,  demands  of  us  the  same  respect  which 
his  written  word  does,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason— because 
it  is  His  word."  "  We  demand  that  the  whole  of  the  CathoUc 
traditions  should  be  taught,"  says  a  third. § 

Behold,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  most  pestiferous  errors  which 
ean  be  disseminated  in  the  Church.*: 

Whence  has  Rome  and  Oxford  derived  it?  Certainly  the  res- 
pect which  we  entertain  for  the  incontestable  science  of  these 
doctors  shall  not  prevent  us  from  saying  it :  This  error  can  come 
from  no  othef  source  than  the  natural  aversion  of  the  heart  of 
fallen  man  for  everything  that  the  Scriptures  teach.  It  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  depraved  will  which  leads  man  to  put  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  aside.  Men  first  abandon  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  then  hew  for  themselves,  here  and  there,  cisterns 
which  will  hold  no  water.  Here  is  a  truth  which  the  history  of 
every  Church  teaches  in  its  successive  falls  sibd  errors,  as  well 
as  that  of  every  soul  in  particular.  The  theologians  of  Oxford 
only  follow  in  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

Behold,  then,  gentlemen,  two  established  authorities  by  the  side 
of  each  other — the  Bible  and  Tradition.  We  do  not  hesitate  aa 
to  what  we  have  to  do  : 

To  THE  Law  and  to  thi  Testimony  !  We  cry  with  the  pro- 
phet :  "  If  they  speak  not  according  to  His  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them ;  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dim- 
ness of  anguish ;  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness."  (Isa. 
viii.  20,  22.)  , 

*  Tract  85.  f  Newman,  Lecture  on  Romanism. 

t  Keble's  Sennons.  §  Palmer's  Aids  to  Reflection. 
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We  reject  tliis  Tradition  as  being  a  species  of  Bationaiism 
which  introduces,  for  a  rule  in  Christian  doctrine,  not  the  human 
reason  of  the  present  time,  but  the  human  reason  of  the  times 
past.  We  declare,  with  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  in  their 
symbolical  writings  (Confessions  of  Faith),  that  '*  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  the  only  judge,  the  only  rule  of  Faith  f*  that  it  is 
to  them,  as  to  a  touchstone,  that  all  dogmas  ought  to  be  brought ; 
that  it  is  hj  ^^^^  that  the  question  should  be  decided,  whether 
they  are  pious  or  impious,  true  or  false  ?• 

Without  doubt  there  was  originally  an  oral  tradition  which  was 
pure ;  it  was  the  instructions  given  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
before  the  sacred  writings  of  me  New  Testament  existed.  How- 
ever, even  then,  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist,  Peter  and  Barna- 
bas (Gal.  ii.  13),  could  not  walk  uprightly,  and  consequently 
stumbled  in  their  words.  The  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  alone 
are  infallible :  the  word  of  the  Lord  enduretn  for  ev^r. 

But,  however  pure  was  oral  instruction,  from  the  time  that  the 
apostles  quitted  the  earth,  that  tradition  was  necessarilv  exposed 
in  this  world  of  sin,  to  be  little  by  Uttle  defaced,  polluted,  cor- 
rupted. It  is  for  this  cause  that  the  Evangelical  Church  honors 
and  adores,  with  gratitude  and  humility,  that  gracious  ^ood  plea- 
sure of  the  Saviour,  in  virtue  of  which  that  pure,  primitive  tjrpe, 
that  first.  Apostolic  tradition,  in  all  its  })urity,  has  been  rendered 
permanent,  by  being  written,  by  the  Spirit  of  (3od  himself,  in  our 
sacred  books,  for  all  coming  time.  And  now  she  finds  in  those 
writings,  as  we  have  just  heard,  the  divine  touchstone,  which  she 
employs  for  the  purpose  of  tr3ring  all  the  traditions  of  men. 

Nor  does  she  establish  concurrently,  as  do  the  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  (Council  of  Trent*  the  tradition  which  is  vrnttm  and 
the  tradition  which  is  oral;  but  she  decidedly  renders  the  latter 
subordinate  to  the  former,  because  one  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
oral  tradition  is  only  and  truly  Apostolical  tradition,  such  as  it 
was  in  its  primitive  purity. 

The  knowledge  of  true  Christianity,  says  the  Protestant  Chureh, 
flows  only  from  one  source,  namely,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or, 
if  you  will,  from  Uie  Apostolic  tradition,  such  as  we  find  it  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ— Peter,  Paul,  John,  Matthew, 
James — ^perform  their  functions  in  the  Church  to-day ;  no  one  has 
need,  no  one  has  the  power  to  take  their  place.  They  perform 
their  functions  at  Jerusalem,  at  Geneva,  at  Corinth,  at  Berlin,  at 
Paris;  they  bea]^ testimony  in  Oxford  and  in  Rome  itsel£  They 
preach,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  the  remission  of  sins  and 
conversion  of  the  soul  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour;  they  an- 
nounce the  resurrection  of  the  CJrucified  to  every  creature ;  they 
loose  and  they  retain  sins ;  they  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house 
of  God  and  tney  build  it ;  they  teach  the  missionaries  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  they  regulate  the  order  of  the  Church, 
and  preside  in  Synods  which  would  be  Christian.    They  do  all 

•  ♦  Formula  of  Agreement.     ^^^  by  Google 
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thi»  by  the  writtm  Word  which  they  have  left  tis.  Or  rather, 
Christ,  Christ  himself,  does  it,  by  that  Word,  since  it  is  the  Word 
of  Christ,  rather  than  the  word  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  or  of  James. 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ;  lo !  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  to  Uie  ^id  of  the  world."    (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

Without  doubt,  as  to  the  number  of  their  words,  the  Apostles 
spoke  more  than  they  wrote ;  but  as  to  the  substance,  they  said 
nothing  more  than  what  tfiey  Iwtve  left  us  in  their  divine  books. 
And  if  they  had  taught  by  the  mouth,  as  to  the  substance,  differ- 
ently or  more  explicitly  than  they  did  by  their  writings,  no  one 
could  at  this  day  be  in  a  state  to  report  to  us  with  assurance,  even 
one  syUable  of  these  instructions.  If  God  did  not  wish  to  preserve 
them  in  His  Bible,  no  one  can  come  to  His  aid,  and  do  what  God 
himself  has  not  wished  to  do,  and  what  He  has  not  done.  If,  in 
the  writings  more  or  less  doubtful,  of  the  companions  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  of  those  Fathers  who  are  called#Apostolical,  one  should 
find  any  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  it  would  be  necessary  first  of  all, 
to  put  it  to  the  trial  in  comparing  it  with  the  certain  instructions 
of  the  Apostles,  that  is  witn  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures. 

So  much  for  the  tradi^on  of  the  Apostles.  Let  us  pass  from  the 
times  when  they  lived  to  those  which  succeeded.  lit  us  come  to 
the  tradition  of  the  doctors  of  the  first  centuries.  That  tradition  is, 
without  doubt,  of  great  value  to  us  ;  but  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  presbyterian,  episcopal,  or  83modical,  it  is  no  more  Apostol- 
icsd.  ^  And  let  us  suppose  (what  is  not  true)  that  it  does  not  con- 
tradict itself;  and  let  us  suppose,  that  one  Father  does  not  over- 
throw what  another  Father  has  established  (as  is  often  the  case, 
and  Abelard  has  proved  it  in  his  famous  work  entitled  Sic  et  Non, 
whose  recent  publication  we  owe  to  the  care  of  a  French  philoso- 
pher) ;•— let  'us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  one  might  reduce  this 
tradition  of  the  Fat^rs  of  the  Church  to  a  harmony  similar  to  that 
which  the  Apostolical  tradition  presents,  the  canon  which  might 
be  obtained  thus  could  in  no  manner  be  placed  oh  an  equality  with 
the  canon  of  the  Apostles.f 

Without  doubt, — and  we  acknowled^  it, — the  declarations  "of 
Christian  doctors  merit  our  attention,  if  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
^eaks  in  them,  that  Spirit  ever  living  and  ever  acting  in  the  Church. 
But  we  will  not,  we  absolutely  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
bound  by  that  which,  in  this  tradition  and  in  these  doctors,  is  only 
the  work  of  man.  And  how  shall  we  distinguish  that  which  is  of 
God  from  that  which  is  of  men,  but  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  *'  It 
remains,"  says  St  Augustine,  <<  that  I  judge  myself  according  to  this 
only  Master,  firom  whose  judgment  I  desire  not  to  escape,"^  The 
declarations  of  the  doctors  in  the  Church  are  only  the  testimonies 
of  the  faith  which  these  eminent  men  had  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.    They  see  how  these  doctors  received  these  doctrines ; 

*  Ouvrarainedites  tTJlbdard,  published  by  Mr.  Victor  Cousin.  Paris,  1836. 
The  IntroductioQ  of  this  work  upon  the  history  of  Scholastic  Philosophy 
m  France,  is  a  dief-d^mivre. 


t  Nitzsch,  Protestantische  Theses. 
t  Retract,  in  ProL 
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they  may,  without  doubt,  be  mstnictive  and  edifymg  for  ns ;  but 
there  is  no  auAoritv  in  them  which  binds  us.  All  the  doctors, , 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Swiss,  German,  English,  American,  placed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Word  of  God,  are  altogether,  only  disciples 
who  are  receiving  instruction.  Men  of  the  first  times,  men  of  the 
last,  we  are  all  alike  upon  the  benches  of  that  divine  school ;  and 
in  tlie  chair  of  instruction,  around  which  we  are  humbly  assem- 
bled, nothing  appears,  nothing  elevates  itself,  but  the  infalhble 
Word  of  God.  I  perceive,  in  that  vast  auditory,  Calvin,  Luther, 
Cranmer,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Cyprian,  by  the  side 
of  our  contemporaries.  We  are  not "  disciples  of  Cjrprian  and  Ig- 
natius,*'  as  the  doctors  of  Oxford*  call  themselves ;  but  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  We  do  not  despise  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,"  we  say 
with  Calvin,  *«  but  in  making  use  of  them  we  remember  always 
that  *  all  things  are  ours  *  (1  Cor.  iii.  22) ;  that  they  ought  to  serve, 
not  govern  us ;  and  that  *  we  are  Christ's,*  (1  Cor.  iii.  23),  whom  in 
all  things,  and  without  exception,  it  behooves  us  to  obey.*'t 

This  the  doctors  of  the  first  centuries  are  themselves  the  first  to 
say.  They  claim  for  themselves  no  authority,  and  only  wish  that 
the  Word  which  has  taught  them  may  teach  us  also.  "  Now  ^at 
I  am  old,"  says  Augustine,  in  his  Retractions,  '<  I  do  not  expect  not 
to  stumble  in  word,  or  to  be  perfect  in  word :  how  much  less 
when,  being  young,  I  c6mmenced  writing ?**t  "Beware,"  says 
he  again,  "  of  subjecting  yourselves  to  my  writiiigs,  as  if  they 
were  Canonical  Scriptures."§  "Do  not  esteem  as  Canonicw 
Scriptures  the  works  of  Catholic  and  justly  honored  men,"  gays  he 
elsewhere.  "  It  is  allowed  us,  without  impeaching  that  honor 
which  is  due  to  them,  to  reject  those  things  in  their  writings, 
should  we  find  such  in  them,  which  are  contrary  to  the  truth.  I 
am,  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  others,  what  I  would  have  others 
be  in  regard  to  mine."||  "  All  that  has  been  said  since  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  retrenched,"  says  Jerome,  *;  and  have 
no  authority.  However  holy,  however  learned,  a  man  may  be, 
who  comes  after  the  Apostles,  let  him  have  no  authority."! 

"  Neither  antiquity  nor  custom,"  says  the  Confession  ot  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France,  *•  ought  to  oe  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined, regulated  and  reformed  according  to  them." 

And  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church  even  says,  the  doc- 
tors of  Oxford  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  all  that  is 
not  found  in  them,  all  that  cannot  be  proved  by  them,  cannot  be 
required  of  any  one  as  an  article  of  faith  or  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion." 

Thus  the  Evangelical  doctors  of  our  times  give  the  hand  to  the 

^  Newman  on  Romanism.  f  CcJv.  Inst.  Relig.  Christ 

I  Retractions.  ^  In  Prol.  de  Trinitate. 

II  Ad  Fortunatianum.  ^  In  Psalm.  Ixxxvi. 
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Reformers,  the  Reformers  to  the  Fathers,  the  Fathers  to  the  Apos- 
•tles;  and  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  gold^  the  whole 
Church  of  all  ages  and  of  all  people,  shouts  forth  as.  with  one 
voice  to  the  God  of  Truth,  that  hynm  of  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  :• 

Parle  seul  It  mon  cceur,  et  qu'aucnne  prudence, 
Qu^aucun  autre  Docteur  ne  m'expUque  tes  lois ; 
Que  toute  cr^ture  en  ta  sainte  presence, 
S'impose  le  silence, 
£t  laisse  afir  ta  voix  If 

What  then  is  tradition  ?    It  is  the  testimony  of  History. 

There  is  a  historical  testimony  for  the  facts  of  a  Christian  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  for  those  of  any  other  history.  We  admit  that  tes- 
timony ;  only  we  would  discuss  it,  and  examine  it,  as  we  would 
all  other  testimony.  The  heresy  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford, — and  it 
is  that  which  distinguishes  them  from  us, — consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  attribute  infallibility  to  this  testimony  as  to  Scripture  itself. 

Although  we  receive  the  testimony  of  history  in  that  which  is 
true,  as,  for  example,  in  that  which  relates  to  the  collection  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles ;  it  by  no  means  results  from  this  that  we 
should  receive  this  testimony  in  that  which  is  false,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  adoration  of  Mary,  or  the  celibacy  of  the  priests. 

The  Bible  is  the  Faith,  holy,  authoritative,  and  truly  ancient,  of 
the  child  of  God ;  human  tradition  springs  from  the  love  of  novel- 
ties, and  is  the  faith  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  and  of  a  credu- 
lous puerility. 

How  deplorable  but  instructive,  to  see  doctprs  of  a  Church  call- 
ed to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  and  which  reposes 
only  on  Grod  and  his  Word,  place  themselves  under  the  bondage  ot 
human  ordinances !  And  how  loudly  does  that  example]cry  to  us : 
"  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
and  be  nofentangled  agam  with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  (Gal.  v.  1.) 

All  those  errors  which  we  are  combating  come  from  truths 
which  have  not  been  rightly  understood.  We  also  believe  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Church  of  which  they  speak  so  much ;  but  we 
believe  in  them  according  to  the  meaning  which  God  attaches  to 
it,  and  our  opponents  believe  in  them  according  to  that  which 
men  attach  to  it. 

Yes,  there  is  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "  The  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven"  (Heb.  xii,  23).  Unity  as  well  as 
holiness  appertains  to  the  invisible  Church.  It  behooves  us,  without 
doubt,  to  pray  that  the  visible  Church  should  advance  daily  in  the 
possession  of'^these  heavenly  attributes ;  but  neither  rigorous  unity 
nor  universal  holiness  is  a  perfection  essential  to  its  existence,  or 
a  sine  qud  non^  To  say  that  the  visible  Church  must  absolutely  be 
composed  of  saints  only,  is  the  enot  of  the  Donatists  and  fanatics 

*  Corneille. 

t  Speak  thou  alone  to  my  heart,  and  let  no  other  wisdom,  no  other  Doc- 
tor explain  to  me  Thy  laws ;  let  every  creature  be  silent  in  Thy  holy  pre- 
sence, and  let  Thy  voice  speak ! 
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of  all  ages.  So  also,  to  say  that  the  visible  Church  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  externally  one,  is  the  corresponding  error  of  Rome,  of 
Oxford,  and  of  formalists  of  all  times.  Let  us  guard  against  pre- 
ferring the  exterior  hierarchy,  which  consists  in  certain  human 
forms,  to  that  interior  hierarchy  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
itsel£  Let  us  not  permit  that  the  form,  which  passes  away,  should 
determine  the  essence  of  the  Church  ;  but  let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
make  th&  essence  of  the  Church,  to  wit,  the  Christian  life — ^which 
emanates  from  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Grod — change  and  renew 
the  form.  Tht  form  has  killed  the  substance, — ^here  is  the  whole 
history  of  the  rapacy  and  of  false  Catholicism.  The  substance 
vivifies  the  form, — ^nere  is  the  whole  history  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

Yes,  I  admit  it — The  Church  is  the  judge  of  controversies— ^ftw^x 
controversiarum.  But  what  is  the  Church  ?  It  is  not  the  Clerg^^,  it 
is  not  the  Councils,  still  less  is  it  &e  Pope.  It  is  the  Christie 
people,  it-is  the  faithful.  **  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
IS  good"  (1  Thess.  v.  21),  is  said  to  the  children  of  God,  and  not 
to  some  assembly,  or  to  a  certain  bishop ;  and  it  is  they  who  are 
constituted,  on  tne  part  of  God,  judges  of  controversies.  If  animals 
have  the  instinct  which  leads  them  not  to  eat  that  which  is  inju- 
rious to  them,  we  cannot  do  less  than  allow  to  the  Christian  this 
instinct,  or  rather  this  intelligence,  which  emanates  from  the  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  Christian  (the  Word  declares  it)  is 
called  upon  to  j^eject  "  every  spirit  that  confesses  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh"  (1  John  iv.  1 — 5).  And  this  is  what 
is  essentially  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Church  is  the  judge 
of  controversies  / 

Yes,  I  believe  and  confess  it, — there  is  an  authority  in  the  Church, 
and  without  authority  the  Church  cannot  £lRind.  But  where  is  it 
to  be  found  ?  It  is  with  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  has  the 
external  consecration,  whether  he  possesses  or  not  theological 
ffifts,  whether  he  has  received  or  not  grace  and  justification  ?  Rome 
herself  does  not  yet  pretend  that  orders  save  and  sanctify.  Must 
then  the  children  of  God  go,  in  many  cases,  to  ask  a  decision  in 
things  relating  to  faith,  of  the  children  of  this  world  ?  What !  a 
bishop,  from  the  moment  he  is  seated  in  his  chair,  although  he 
may  be  perhaps  destitute  of  science,  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  although  he  may  perhaps  have  the  world  and  hell  m  his  heart, 
as  had  Borgia  and  so  many  other  bishops,  shall  he  have  authority 
in  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  do  his  lips  possess  always  the 
wisdom  and  the  truth  necessary  for  the  Church  ? .  .  .  ,  No,  Gentle- 
men, the  idea  of  a  knowledge  of  God,  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  holiness,  is  a  gross  supematuralism.  "  Sanctify  them 
through  the  Truth"  says  Jesus  (John  xvii.,  17).  There  is  an 
audiority  in  the  Church,  but  that  authority  is  wholly  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  not  a  man,  not  a  minister,  not  a  bishop,  desccjnded 
from  Gregory,  from  Chrysostom,  from  Augustine,  or  from  Irenaeus, 
who  has  authority  over  the  soul.  It  is  not  with  a  power  so  con* 
twnptible  as  that  which  comes  from  those  men,  that  we,  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  go  forth  into  the  world.    It  is  elsewhere  than  in  that 
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episce^al  succession,  that  we  se^  that  whidi  gives  au1^imt3r  to 
our  ministry,  and  validity  to  our  sacraiiients. 

Rejecting  these  deplorable  innovations,  we  appeal  irom  them  to 
the  ancient,  sovereign  and  divine  authority  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  The  question  which  we  ask  of  him  who  would  inform 
himself  concerning  etemal  things  is  that  which  we  receive  from 
Jesus  himself:  "  What  is  written  in  the  Law,  and  how  readest 
thou  ?"  (Luke  X.  26.)  That  which  we  say  to  rebellious  spirits  is 
what  Almham  said  from  heaven  to  the  rich  man;  *vYou  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  hear  them."  (Luke  xvi.  29.) 

That  which  we  ask  of  all,  is  to  imitate  the  Bereans  who 
"seardied  the  Scriptures  daily,  wh^er  these  things  were  so.** 
(Acts  xvii.  11.) 

"  We  ought  to  obey  Grod  rather  than  men,'*^  even  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  men.    (Acts  v.  29.) 

Behold,  the  true  authority,  the  true  hierarchy,  the  true  polity. 
The  churches  which  men  make  possess  human  authority — this  is 
natural.  But  the  Church  of  Grod  possesses  the  authority  of  Grod, 
and  she  will  not  receive  it  from  others. 

n. 

Such  is  ihe  formal  principle  of  Christianity;  let  us  come  now 
tb  its  material  prmciple,  that  is  to  say,  to  that  which  is  the  body, 
the  substance  even,  of  religion.  We  have  announced  it  in  these 
terras: 

THE  GRACE  OF  CHRIST,    ONLT. 

"  Ye  are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith,"  says  the  Scripture, 
•^  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  3ie  gift  of  Grod ;  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast."    (Eph.  ii.  8.) 

Evangelical  Christianity  not  only  seeks  for  complete  salvation 
in  Christ,  but  seeks  it  in  Christ  only,  thus  excluding,  as  a  cause  of 
salvation,  all  works  of  his  own,  an  merit,  all  co-operation  of  man 
or  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  upon 
which  we  can  build  the  hope  of  our  salvation,  but  the  free  and 
unmerited  grace  of  God,  which  is  g^ven  to  us  in  Christ,  and  com- 
municated 6y/att^. 

Now,  this  second  great  foundation  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
is  equsdly  overthrown  by  the  modem  Ecclesiastical  Catholicism. 

The  famous  Tract,  No.  90,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  at  this 
moment,  seeks  to  explain  in  a  papistical  sense  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  11th  Article  of  this  Confession  says :  <<  That  we  are  justified 
by  Faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine.** 

Behold  the  commentary  of  the  new  School  of  Oxford :  "  In  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrine  that  faith  alone  justifies,  we  do  not  at  all 
exclude  the  doctrine  that  works  also  justify.  If  it  were  said  that 
works  justify  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  i8>aid  that  faith  alone 
justifies,  there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  fiuth  idone 
m  one  sense  justifies  us,  and  in  another*  good  works  ^^istify  us: 
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thb  is  all  l&st  18  tee  maiirtamed ! . . . .  Christ  aknie,  in  one  sense, 
justifies,  faith  also  justifies  in  its  proper  sense ;  and  so  works, 
whether  moral  or  ceremoiiial,  may  justify  us  in  their  respective 
sense." 

**  There  are,"  says  the  jBritish  Critic,  <'  some  Catholic  truths 
which  are  imprinted  on  the^surface  of  Uie  Scripture  rather  than 
enveloped  in  its  profound  meaning ;  such  is  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation oy  works."  *'  The  preaching  of  justification  by  Faith," 
sayv  Another  doctor  of  this  School,  **  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
Pagans  by  die  vropagaUm  of  Christian  knowledge ;  its  promoters 
ought  to  preacn  to  baptized  persons  justification  by  works." — 
Works,  yes :  but  justification  by  them,  never ! 

Justification  is  not,  according  to  these  doctors,  that  judicial  act 
bv  which  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  de- 
clares that  He  treats  us  as  righteous ;  it  is  confounded  by  them, 
as  well  as  hj  Rome,  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

**  Justification,"  says  again  the  chief  of  these  doctors,  *'  is  a 
progressive  work;  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not 
of  Christ.  The  distinction  between  deliverance  from  t;he  guilt  c^ 
sin  and  deliverance  from  sin  itself»  is  not  scriptural."*  The  British 
Critic  calls  the  system  of  Justification  by  grace  through  faith 
**  radically  and  fundamentally  monstrous,  immoral,  heretical  and 
anti-Christian."  "  The  custom  which  has  prevailed,"  say  again 
these  doctors,  "  of  advancing,  on  all  occasions,  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  explicitly  and  mainly,  is  evidently  and  entirely 
oi^osed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."!  And  they  con- 
demn those  who  make  <*  Justification  to  consist  in  the  act  by 
which  the  soul  rests  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  only."t 

'1  know  that  the  doctors  of  Oxford  pretend  to  have  found  here  a 
middle  term  between  the  Evangelical  doctrine  and  the  Romish 
doctrine.  "  It  is  not,"  say  they, "  Sanctification  which  justifies  us, 
but  the  presence  of  God  in  us,  from  which  this  Saiictification 
flows.  Our  Justification  is  the  possession  of  this  presence."  But 
the  doctiine  oi  Oxford  is  at  bottom  the  same  with  that  of  Rome. 
The  Bible  speaks  to  us  of  two  great  works  of  Christ :  christ  fob 
ua,  AND  CHRIST  IN  US.  Which  of  these  two  works  is  that  which 
justifies  us  ?  The  Church  of  Christ  answers :  The  first  Rome  and 
Oxford  answer :  The  second.    When  this  is  said,  all  is  said. 

And  these  doctors  do  not  conceal  it.  They  inform  us  that  it  is 
the  system  against  which  they  stand  up.  They  declare  to  us  that 
it  is  against  the  idea,  that,  when  the  sinner  **  has  by  faith  laid  hold 
of  the  saving  merits  of  Christ,  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  covered, 
and  cannot  re-appear ;  his  guilt  has  been  abolished,  so  that  he 
has  only  to  render  thanks  to  Christ,  who  has  delivered  him  from 
his  transgressions."-—"  My  Lord,"  says  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Bishop  of 

Oxford,  "  it  is  against  this  system  that  I  have  spoken" Stop ! 

Do  not  tear  to  pieces  this  Good  News,  which  alone  has  been,  and 
will  be  in  all  ages,  the  consolation  of  the  sinner ! 

G^itlemen,  if  the  first  principle  of  this  new  School  had  for  effect 

♦  Newman  on  Justification,    f  Tract,  80. 
t  Newman  on  Jiistiication.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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to  deprive  the  Church  of  aJl  light,  this  second  principle  would 
have  for  its  end  to  deprive  her  of  all  salvation.  "  If  righteous- 
ness come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  0  foolSh  Gala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,*  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth : 
receive  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith !  *'    (Gal.  ii.  21,  iii.  2,  3.) 

Men  the  most  eminent  for  piety,  have  felt  that  it  is  the  source 
even  of  the  Christian  life,  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  which  is 
here  attacked:  "there  is  reason,"  says  the  excellent  BishQ^)  of 
Winchester,  who,  as  well  as  sevei^l  other  Bishops,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Chester  and  Calcutta,  has  denounced  lliese  errors,  in 
a  Charge  addressed  to  bis  clergy,  **  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
distinctive  principles  of  our  Church  would  be  endangered,  if  men 
should  envelope  in  a  cloud  the  gredt  doctrine  which  sets  forth  the 
way  in  which  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  Grod ;  if  men 
doubt  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  is  funda- 
mental; if,  instead  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  pure  and  only 
cause  for  which  we  are  graciously  received,  men  establish  a  cer- 
tain inherent  disposition  of  sanctification,  and  thus  confound  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  within  with  the  work  of  Christ  without" 

The  School  of  Oxford  pretends,  with  Rome  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  "that  justification  is  the  indwelling  in  us,  of  God  the  Father 
and  of  the  incarnate  Word,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  two 
acts  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  Bible  and  our  theolo- 
gians form  only  one."*— What  then  ? 

God,  1.  remits  to  the  sinner  the  penalty  of  sin;  he  absolves  him; 
he  pardons  him;  2.  he  delivers  him  from  si^  itself;  he  renews 
him ;  he  sanctifies  him. 
Are  there  not  here  two  things  ? 

The  pardon  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Grod,  would  it  not  be  just 
nothing  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  be  simply  but  an  image  of  sanctifi- 
cation ?  Or  should  one  say  that  the  pardon  which  is  granted  to 
feith,  and  which  produces  m  the  heart  the  sentiment  of  reconcUia- 
tion,  of  adoption,  and  of  peace,  is  something  too  external  to  be 
taken  into  tne  account  ? 

"  The  Lutheran  system,"  says  the  British  Cntic,  "  is  immoral, 
because  it  distinguishes  these  two  works."  Without  doubt,  it  does 
distinguish  them,  but  it  does  not  separate  them.  "  See  wherefore 
we  are  justified,"  says  Melancthon,  in  the  Apology  for  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  "  it  is  in  order  that  being  righteous  we  should 
do  good,  and  begin  to  obey  the  law  of  God ;  see  here  why  it  is 
that  we  are  regenerated  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  that  the 
new  life  may  have  new  works,  and  new  dispositions."  How 
many  times  has  not  the  Reformation  declared  that  justtfying  fiuth 
is  not  an  historical,  dead,  vain  knowledge,  but  a  hving  action,  a 
willing  and  a  receiving,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God,  obedience  towards  God  in  the  most  important  of  all 
moments.  Yes,  it  is  a  living,  efficacious  •  faith  which  justifies ; 
^nd  these  words  efficacious  faith — which  are  found  in  all  our  Con-  '* 
fessions  of  Faith— are  there  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  faith 

•  Letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to*  the  Bishop  of  Oxfoid.  o 
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alone,  without  doubt,  serves  as  a  cause  in  the  work  of  justification, 
that  cUone,  without  doabt,  it  justifies,  but  that  precisely  because 
of  this  it  does  not  rest  alone,  that  is  to  say,  without  its  appropriate 
operations  and  its  fruits.  ^ 

Behold,  the  grand  difierence  between  us  and  the  Oxford  School. 
We  believe  in  sanctificatiOn  through  justification,  and  the  Oxford 
School  believes  in  justification  through  sanctification*  With  us, 
justification  is  the  cause  and  sanctification  is  the  efiect.  With 
these  doctors,  on  the  contrary,  sanctification  is  the  cause,  and 
justification  the  efi*ect.  And  here  are  not  things  indifterent,  and 
va^  distinctions ;  it  is  the  sic  and  the  non,  the  yes  and  the  no. 
Whilst  our  creed  establishes  in  all  their  rights  these  two  works, 
.tlie  creed  of  Oxford  compromises  and  annihilates  both.  Justifica- 
tion exists  no  more,  if- it  depend  on  man's  sanctification,  and  not 
on  the  grace  of  God;  for  "  the  heavens,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  are 
not  clean  in  his  sight"  (Job  xv.  15),  **  and  his  eyes  are  too  pure 
to  behold  iniquity"  (Hab.  i.  13);  but  on  the  other  hand  sanctifi- 
cation itself  cannot  be  accomplished  ;  for  how  could  you  expect 
the  effect  to  be  produced  when  you  begin  by  taking  away  the 
cause  ?  **  Herein  is  love,"  says  St.  John,  "  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us ;  we  love  Him  because  he  first  loved  us." 
(1  John  iv.  10,  19.)  If  I  might  use  a  vulgar  expression,  I  should 
say  that  Oxford  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  placing  sanctifica- 
tion before  justification.  In  this  way  neither  the  cart  nor  the 
horse  will  aavance.  In  order  that  the  work  should  go  on,  it  is 
necessary  that  that  which  draws  should  be  placed  before  that 
which  is  drawn.  There  is^  not  a  system  more  contrary  to  true 
sanctification  than  that;  and,  to  employ  the  language  of  the 
British  Critic,  there  is  not,  consequently,  a  system  more  monstrous 
and  immoral.  What !  your  justification,  shall  it  not  depend  upon 
the  work  which  Christ  accomplished  on  the  cross,  but  upon  that 
which  is  accomplished  in  your  hearts !  It  is  not  to  Christ,  to  his 
grace,  that  you  ought  to  look  in  order  to  be  justified,  but  to  your- 
selves, to  the  righteousness  which  is  in  you,  to  your  spiritual 
gifts !.... 

From  this  result  two  great  evils. 

Either  you  will  deceive  yourselves,  in  believing  that  there  is  a 
work  in  you  sufficiently  good  to  justify  you  before  God ;  and  then 
you  will  be  inflated  with  pride,  that  pride  which  the  Scriptures 
say,  "  goeth  before  a  fall."  Or  you  will  not  deceive  yourselves ; 
you  will  see,  as  the  Saviour  says,  that  you  are  poor,  and  wretch- 
ed, and  blind,  and  naked ;  and  then  you  will  fall  into  despair. 
The  heights  of  pride  and  the  depths  of  despair,  these  are 
the  alternatives  which  the  doctrine  of  Oxford  and  of  Rome  be- 
queathes us. 

The  Christian  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  places  man  in  perfect 
humility,  for  it  is  Another  who  justifies  him ;  and  yet  it  gives 
him  abundant*  peace,  for  his  justification, — a  fhiit  of  the  right- 
eousness of  God;'  (2  Cor.  V.  21) — ^is  complete,  assured,  eternal. 
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Finally,  we  indicate  the  personal  or  moral  pruMAple  of  Christianity. 
We  have  announced  it  in  theae  words : — 

THI  WORK  or  THE  SPIRIT  ONLY. 

Christianity  is  an  individual  work ;  the  grace  of  Grod  coiiverts 
soul  after  soul.  Each  soul  is  a  world,  in  which  a  creation  pecu- 
liar to  itself  must  be,  accomplished.  The  Church  is  but  the  as- 
semblage of  all  the  souls  in  whom  this  work  is  wrought,  ^nd 
who  are  now  united  because  they  have  but  "one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  one  Father." 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  work  ?  It  is  essentially  moral. 
Christianity  operates  upon  the  will  of  man  and  changes  it.  Con- 
version comes  from  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  from 
the  magic  action  of  certain  ceremonies,  which,  rendering  faith  on 
the  part  of  man  vain  and  useless,  would  regenerate  him,  by  their 
own  inherent  virtue.  **  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  [to  be]  a  new  crea- 
ture" (Gal.  vi.  16).  "If  through  the  Spirit  ye  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live"  (Rom.  viii.  13). 

Now  the  doctors  of  Oxford,  although  there  is  a  great  diffesence 
among  them  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  some  others — some 
going,  by  no  means  as  far  as  others — put  immense  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  individual  regeneration. 

Nothing  inspires  them  with  greater  repugnance  than  Christian 
individualism.  They  proceed  by  synthesis,  not  by  analysis. 
They  do  not  set  out  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Saviour, 
"  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Crod  ;" 
but  they  set  out  with  this  opposite  principle :  "all  those  who 
have  participated  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  born  again." 
And  whilst  the  Saviour  in  all  his  discourses  excites  the  efforts  of 
each  individual,  saying : , "  Seek,  ask,  knock,  strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate ;  it  is  only  the  violent  w:ho  take  it  by  force ;"  the 
Oxford  doctors  say,  on  the  contrary :  "  The  idea  of  obtaining  reli- 
^OVLS  truth  ourselves,  and  by  our  private  inquiry,  whether  by  read- 
mg,  or  by  thinking,  or  by  studying  the  Scriptures  or  other  books, 
....  is  nowhere  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  The  great  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  placed  before  every  mind  is  this :  What 
voice  should  be  heard  like  that  of  the  holy  CaUioUc  and  Apostolic 
Church  ?"* 

And  this  individual  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  shall  it 
be  accomplished,  since  the  first  task  of  Puseyism  is  to  say  to  all, 
that  it  is  already  accomplished  ;  ^that  adl  who  have  been  baptized 
have  thereby  been  rendered  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  ;  and 
that  to  preach  conversion  again  to  them  is  contrary  to  the  truth  ? 
"  It  is  baptism  and  not  faith,"  says  one  of  these  doctors,  "  that  is 
the  primary  instrument  of  justification;"!  and  we  know  that  with 

*  British  Critic.  t  Newman  on  Ju0ti£cation.  ^ 
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them  jastification  and  conversion  are  one  and  the  same  work. 
To  prevent  the  wretched  ^om  escaping  from  the  miserable  state 
in  which  they  are,  would  not  be  the  best  means  to  persuade  a 
poor  man  ^at  he  possesses  a  large  fortune,  or  an  i^niorant  man 
that  he  has  great  science,  or  a.  sick  man  that  he  is  in  perfect 
health.  The  Evil  One  could  not  invent  a  stratagem  more  fit  to 
prevent  conversion,  than  this  idea  that  all  men  who  have  been 
baptized  by  water  are  regenerated. 

Still  more,  these  doctors  extend  to  the  holy  Supper  ^is  same 
magic  virtue.  "  It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  ,**  say  they, 
in  speaking  of  their  Church,  "  that  Crod  communicates  grace  only 
through  faith,  prayer,  spiritual  contemplation,  communion  with 
God ;  whilst  it  is  the  Church  and  her  sacraments  which  are  the 
ordained,  direct,  visible  means  for  conveying  to  the  soul^that 
which  is  invisible  and  supernatural.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
tliatto  administer  the  Supper  to  infants,  to  dying  persons  ap- 
parently deprived  of  their  senses,  however  pious  they  may  have 
been,  is  a  superstition ;  and  yet  these  practices  are  sanctioned  by 
antiquity.  The  essence  of  the  sectarian  doctrine  is  to  consider 
faith,  and  not  the  sacraments,  as  the  means  of  justification  and  other 
evangel!^  gifts."* 

What  then,  a  child  which  does  not  possess  reason  and  which 
does  not  know  even  how  to  Speak,  a  sick  man  whom  the  approach 
of  death  has  deprived  of  perception  and  intelligence,  shedi  they 
receive  grace  purely  by  the  extemal  application  of  the  sacraments  ? 
The  will,  the  a£fections  of  the  heart,  have  they  no  need  to  be 
touched  in  order  that  man  may  be  sanctified  ?  What  a  degrada- 
tion of  man  and  of  the  religion  of  J^sus  Christ !  Is  there  a  great 
difierence  between  such  ceremonies  and  the  mummeries  and 
charms  of  the  debased  Hindoos  or  of  the  African  savages ! 

If  the  first  error  of  Oxford  deprives  the  Church  of  light,  if  the 
second  deprives  her  of  salvation,  the  third  deprives  her  of  all  real 
sanctification.  Without  doubt,  we  believe  the  sacraments  are 
means  of  grace ;  but  they  are  only  so  when  faith  accompanies 
their  use.  To  put  faith  and  the  sacraments  in  opposition,  as  the 
Oxford  doctors  do,  is  to  annihilate-  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
themselves. 

The  Church  will  rise  up  against  sudi  fatal  errors.  There  is  a 
work  of  renovation  which  must  be  wrought  in  man,  a  personal  or 
individual  work ;  and  it  is  God  who  performs  it.  "  A  new  heart,'* 
saith  the  Lord,  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you.'*  (Ez.  xxxvi.  26.) 

By  what  right  would  they  thus  put  the  Church  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  establish  her  clergy  as  the  dispensers  of  divine  life-? 

Then  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  that  a  man  had  led  a 
dissipated  life,  and  that  the  heart  remains  attached  to  sin  and  the 
world ;  would  not  a  participation  in  the  sacraments  of  religion 
suffice  to  put  him  in  possession  of  grace  ?  We  are  assured  that 
already  sad  conseqaences  are  manifested  in  the  life  of  many  of  the 
adherents  of  Oxford. 

♦  Tracts  for  the  Times.    Advertisement  in  Vol  ii. ,    ^ 
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The  system  of  Puseyism  tends  to  lull  the  conscience  to -sleep, 
by  the  participation  of  external  rites :  the  Evangelical  system 
tends  to  awaken  it  without  cessation.  The  work  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  one  of  the  grand  principles  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
does  not  consist  only  in  regeneration ;  it  consists  also  in  a  sancti- 
fication,  fundamental  and  universal.  If,  instead  of  p^mitting 
ourselves  to  be  enfeebled  by  trusting  to  human  ordinances,  we 
have  truly  the  Spirit  0f  Christ  within  us,  we  shall  not  suffer  the 
least  contradiction  to  exist  between  the  divine  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  dispositions  and  actions  on  the  other.  We  shall 
not  content  ourselves  with  abstaining  from  the  grosser  manifesta- 
tions of  sin,  but  we  shall  desire  that  the  very  germ  of  evil  be 
eradicated  from  our  hearts.  We  shall  love  the  Truth,  and  we 
shall  reject  with  horror  that  sad  hypocrisy  which  sometimes  de- 
fies *the  sanctuary.  We  shall  not  have  in  the  communication  of 
our  religious  convictions  that  reserve  which  Puseyism  prescribes: 
"  that  which  shall  have  been  told  to  us  in  the  ear,  we  shall  pro- 
claim on  the  housetops."  (Matth.  x.  27.)  We  shall  not  remain 
in  a  Church  whose  most  Sacred  truths  we  trample  under  our  feet, 
eating  the  bread  which  she  gives  us  and  lifting  up  the  arm  to 
strike  her.  From  the  moment  that  we  shall  have  discovered 
that  a  doctrine  is  oppo^d  to  the  word  of  God,  neither  dangers  nor 
sacrifices  shall  prevent  us  from  castiYig  it  far  from  us.  *  The  work 
of  the  Spirit  will  carry  light  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our 
hearts.  "  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within."  (Ps.  xlv. 
13.)  The  King  whom  we  follow  has  said  to  us :  **  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world :  Tie  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  iu  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.**    (John  viii.  12.) 

I  repeat  again  in  closing.  Gentlemen,  the  three  great  principles 
of  Christianity  are  these : 

The  Word  of  God,  only. 
The  Grace  of  God,  only. 
The  Work  of  the  Spirit,  ONLY, 

I  come  now  to  ask  you  to  apply  to  yourselves  henceforth  more 
and  more  these  principles,  and  let  them  reign  supremely  over 
your  hearts  and  lives. 

And  why.  Gentlemen  ?  Because  everything  that  places  our 
souls  in  immediate  communication  with  God  is  salutary ;  amd 
everything  that  interposes  between  God  and  our  souls  is  injurious 
and  ruinous.  If  a  thick  cloud  should  pass  between  you  and  the 
sun  ypu  would  no  longer  feel  its  genial  warmth,  and  might  per- 
haps be  seized  with  a  chill.  So  if  you  place  between  yourselves 
and  the  Word  of  God  the  tradition  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
you  will  no  longer  have  to  do  with  the  Word  of  God ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  divine,  and  consequently  a  powerful  and  perfect 
instrument;  but  with  the  word  of  m£Ui;  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
human,  and  consequently  a  weak  and  defective  instrument,  it 
will  have  lost  that  power  which  translates  from  darkness  into 
light. 
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'  "Or,  if  you  place  between  the  grace  of  God  and  3rottr8elve8  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  the  episcopal  priesthood,  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  works,  grdce  will  then  be  no  more  grace,  as  St. 
Paul  says.  The  instrument  of  God  will  have  been  broken,  and 
we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  say,  that  "  charity  proceeds  from 
faith  unfeigned"  (1  Tim.  i.) ;  that  "  faith   worketh   by   love," 

SGal.  V.) ;  **  that  our  souls  are  purified  in  obeying  the  truth"  (1 
Jor.  i.) ;  "  that  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith"  (Eph.  iii). 
Man  always  seeks  to  return,  in  some  way,  to  a  human  salva- 
tion ;  this  is  the  source  of  the  innovations  of  Rome  and  of  Oxford. 
The  substitution  of  the  Church  for  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  es- 
sentially characterizes  these  opinions.  It  is  no  longer  Christ  who 
enlightens,  Christ  who  saves,  Christ  who  forgives,  Christ  who 
commands,  Christ  who  judges ;.  it  is  the  Church  and  always  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  sinful  men,  as  weak  and 
prone  to  err  as  ourselves.  "  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord, 
and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him"  (John  xx.  2). 

The  errors  which  we  have  indicated  are,  therefore,  practical 
errors,  destructive  of  true  piety  in  tlie  soul,  a  deprivation  of  God's 
influence,  and  an  exaltation  of  the  flesh,  although  in  a  form  that 
•*  has  the  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility"  (Col.  ii. 
23).  If  they  should  ever  obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  Church, 
Christianity  would  cease  to  be  a  new,  a  holy,  a  spiritual,  a  heav- 
enly life.  It  would  become  an  external  affair  of  ordinances,  rites 
and  ceremonies.  This  has  been  clearly  seen  by  the  servant  of 
God,  whom  we  have  already  quoted :  "  Finally,"  says  Sumner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  I  cannot  but  fear  the  consequences  that  a 
system  of  teaching,  which  confines  itself  to  the  external  and  ritual 
parts  of  divine  worship,  while  it  loses  sight  of  their  intern  Ed  signi- 
fication arid  the  spiritual  life,  may  have  upon  the  character,  the 
efficacy  and  the  truth  of  our  Church;  a  system,  which  robs  the 
Church  of  its  brightest  glory,  and,  forgetting  the  continual  presence 
of  the  Lord,  seems  to  depose  him  from  his  just  pre-eminence ;  a 
system,  which  tends  to  put  the  observance  of  days,  months,  times 
and  seasons,  in  the  place  of  a>  true  and  spiritual  worship ;  which 
substitutes  a  spirit  of  hesitation,  fear  and  doubt,  for  the  cordial 
obedience  of  filisd  love ;_  a  slavish  spirit  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  which,  indeed,  calls  upon  us  to  work  out  our  sanctifica- 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling ;  but  without  any  foretaste  of  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  without  giving  us  joy  in 
believing."* 

The  universal  Church  of  Christ  rejoices  to  hear  such  words. 
She  beholds,  with  gratitude  towards  her  divine  Head,  the  firmness 
with  which  some  bishops,  ministers,  and  laymen  of  England  meet 
this  growing  evil.  But  is  this  enough  ?  Is  it  enough  to  retain,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  a  Church  and  a  people,  hitherto  so  dear 
to  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Oxford  conducts  to  Rome ;  Mr.  Sibthorp  and  others  h^ve  proved 
it.     The  march  of  Puseyism  regularly  mclining,  from  Tract  to 

*  Charee  deliyeied  by  Ch.  R.  Sumner,  D.D.,  Loid  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
1841. 
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Tract,  towards  tke  pure  system  of  the  Papacy,  demonstrates 
clearly  enough  the  end  to  which  it  tends.  And  eyen  if  it  §hoiiId 
not  effect  a  total  conversion  to  Popery — ^what  signifies  it,  since  it 
is  nothing  else  than  the  Popish  system  (in  its  essential  features) 
transferred  to  £ngland  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Thames 
should  go  to  Rome  to  bear  the  tribute  of  its  waters :  the  Tiber  flows 
in  Cbdbrd. 

England  owes  everything  to  the  Reformation.  What  was  she 
before  the  renovation  of  tiEe  Church  ?  Blindly  submissive  to  the 
Tudors,  her  forms  of  government,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  superannuated,  without  life  and  spirit ;  so  that  in  England, 
as  in  almost  all  Europe,  we  might  say,  with  a  Christian  states- 
man, that,  **  despotism  seemed-  the  only  preservative  against  dis- 
solution."* The  Reformation  developed,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
that  Christian  spirit,  that  love  of  liberty,  that  fear  of  God,  that 
loyal  affection  for  the  sovereign,  that  patriotism,  those  generous 
sacrifices,  that  genius,  that  strengtfi,  that  activity,  which  constitute 
^e  prosperity  and  glory  of  England.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
Catholic  Spam,  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  God,  fell, 
overthrown  by  the  Almighty  Arm,  and  reformed  England  ascended, 
in  her  stead,  the  throne  of  the  seas,  which  has  been  justly  termed 
the  throne  of  the  world.  The  winds  which  engulphed  the  Armada 
called  up  this  new  power  from  the  depths. 

The  country  of  Pmlip  II.,  wounded  to  the  heart  because  she  had 
attacked  the  people  of  God,  dropped  from  her  hand  the  sceptre  of 
the  ocean ;  and  the  country  of  Elizabeth,  fortified  by  the  W  ord  of 
God,  found  it  floating  on  the  seas,  seized  it,  and  wielded  it  to 
bring  into  subjection  to  the  King  of  Jieaven  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  Gospel  that  has  given  to  England  our  antipodes.f 
It  is  the  God  of  the  Gospel  who  has  bestowed  upon  her  all  that 
she  possesses.  If  in  those  distinguished  islands  the  Gospel  were 
to  fall  under  the  united  attacks  of  Popery  and  Puseyism,  we  might 
write  upon  their  hitherto  triumphant  banner :  "  Ichabod,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  has  departed,** 

God  has  given  the  dominion  of  the  seas  to  the  nations  who  bear, 
everywhere,  with  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ghrist.  But  if ,  in- 
stead of  the  Good  News  of  Salvation,  England  carries  to  the  hea- 
then a  mere  human  and  priestly  religion,  Grod  will  deprive  her  of 
her  power.  The  evil  is  already  great.  In  India  the  Puseyite  mis- 
sionaries are  satisfied  with  teaching  the  natives  rites  and  cere- 
monies, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  conversion  of  the 
heart ;  thus  treading  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  endeavor  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  evangelical 
missionaries,  and  disturb  the  weak  minds  of  the  natives,  by  telling 
them  that  all  those  who  have  not  received  Episcopal  ordination 
are  not  ministers. 

If  England  prove  unfaithful  to  the  Gospel,  God  will  humble  her 

*  Ajchives  of  tMi«  House  of  Oiange-Nassau,  published  at  the  Hague,  by  ^ 
Mr.  Groen  Van  Prinsteier,  Counsellor  of  State.  ^         . 
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in  those  powerful  islands  where  she  has  established  her  throiie» 
and  in  those  distant  countries  subjected  to  her  sway.  Do  we  not 
already  hear  a  faint  rumor,  which  justifies  these  gloomy  presenti- 
ments ?  The  mother  coimtry  sees  her  difficulties  increase ;  un- 
heard of  disasters  have  spread  fear  and  terror  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  From  the  chariot  of  this  people  is  heard  a  crackinff  noise, 
because  impious  hands  have  changed  the  pole-bolt  Shomd  in- 
land forsake  the  faith  of  the  Bible,  the  crown  would  fall  from  her 
head.  Ah !  We  also.  Christians  of  the  continent  and  of  the  world « 
would  mourn  over  her  fall !  We  love  her  for  Christ's  sake ;  fcnr 
His  sake  we  pray  for  her.  But  if  the  apostasy,  now  begun,  should 
be  accomnlished,  we  shall  have  ^nothing  left  for  her  but  ciies» 
groans  and  tears. 

What  are  the  Bishops  doing?  What  is  the  Church  doing) 
This  IS  the  general  question. 

If  the  Church  of  England  were'well  administered,  she  would 
only  admit  to  her  pulpits  teachers  who  submit  to  the  Word  of  God, 
agreeably  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  banish  from  them  all 
those  who  violate  her  laws,  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  youth, 
trouble  souls,  and  seek  to  overthrow  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

A  few  Episcopal  mandates  will  not  accomplish  this.  We  un- 
doubtedly believe  that  no  power  can  take  frorn  the  Christian  the 
right  to  '*  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  to  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God."  But  we  do  not  believe  in  the  supreme  power 
of  tne  Clergy :  We  do  not  believe  that  the  servants  of  a  church 
may  announce  to  it  doctrines  which  tend  to  overthrow  it  Did  it 
not  please  the  Apostles,  the  elders,  and  the  whole  church,  to  im- 
pose silence  upon  those  at  Aniioch,  who  wished  to  substitute!  as 
they  do  now  at  Oxford,  human  ordinances  for  the  ffrace  of  Chnst  ? 
(Acts  XV.  22.)  Since  when,  does  a  well  constituted  Church  speak 
only  through  isolated  voices  ?  Shall  the  Annual  Convocations  of 
the  Church  of  England  remain  always  a  vain  ceremony  and  aa 
empty  form  ?  If  their  nature  cannot  be  changed,  shall  not  power- 
ful remedies  be  applied  to  counteract  great  evils  ?  Will  not  the 
Chur6h  be  moved  m  England,  as  formerly  at  Jerusalem  ?  Shall 
not  the  «« elders  and  the  whole  Church**  (Acts  xv.  22)  form  a 
Council  which  shall,  as  tradition  tells  us  they  did  at  Nice,  place 
the  Word  of  God  upon  an  elevated  throne,  in  token  of  its  supreme 
authority,  and,  condenming  and  cutting  off  all  dangerous  errors, 
render  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Word  that  sovereign  authority, 
which  usurping  hands  are  on  the  point  of  wresting  from  Him  i 

But  if  the  Church  still  holds  her  peace,  if  she  allows  her  sacred 
foundations  to  be  sapped  in  her  Universities,  then  (we  say  it  with 
profound  grief)  a  voice  like  that  of  the.prophet  will  be  heard  ex* 
claiming :  Woe  to  the  Church !  woe  to  the  people  1  woe  to  £ng* 
land  I 

.  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  ways  of  destroying  (Hiristiamty;  onsm 
is  to  deny  it,  the  other  to  displace  it  To  put  the  Church  above 
Christiamty,  the  hierarchy  above  the  Word  of  God ;  to  aska  mao^ 
not  in^ether  he  has  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  whether  he  has 
received  baptism  from  the  hands  <rf  those  who  are  tamed  tvmm 
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80r8  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  delegates, — all  this  may  doubtless 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  natural  man,  but  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  Bible,  and  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  God  had  intended  that  Christianity  should,  like  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, be  chiefly  an  ecclesiastical,  sacerdotal  and  hierarchical  sys- 
tem, he  would  have  ordered  it  and  established  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  he  did  in  the  Old.  But  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the 
New  Testament.  All  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles tend  to  prove,  that  the  new  religion  given  to  the  world  is 
"  life  and  Spurit,"  and  not  a  new  system  of  priesthood  ^and  ordi- 
nances. "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  saith  Jesus,  **  cometh  not  with 
©bservation:  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here !  or  lo  there !  for  be- 
hold the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21). 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 

Let  us  then  attribute  a  divine  institution  and  a  divine  authority 
to  the  essence  of  the  Church ;  but  by  no  means  to  its  form.  Grod 
has  undoubtedly  established  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacra- 
mentsi  that  is  to  say,  general  forms,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
imiversal  Church ;  but  it  is  a  narrow  and  dangerous  bigotry,  which 
would  attribute  more  importance  to  the  particular  forms  of  each 
sect,  than  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  evil  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Eastern  Chtirch  [Greek],  and  has  rendered  it  barren. 
It  is  the  essence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  destrojring  it. 
It  is  endeavoring  to  insinuate  itself  into  every  Church ;  it  appears 
in  England  in  the  Established  Clmrch ;  in  Grennany  in  the  Lutheran,  , 
and  even  in  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  that 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  already  began  to  work  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles.  (2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  Let  us  reject  and  oppose  this  deadly 

frinciple  wherever  it  is  found.  We  are  men  before  we  are  Swiss, 
Vench,  English,  or  German ;  let  us  also  remember  that  we  are 
Christians  before  we  are  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Reformed,  or 
Dissenters.  These  different  forms  of  ^e  Church  are  like  the  dif- 
ferent costumes,  different  features,  and  f  different  characters  of 
nations ;  that  which  constitutes  the  man  is  not  found  in  these 
accessories.  We  must  seek  for  it  in  the  heart  wh^ch  beats  under 
this  exterior,  in  the  conscience  which  is  seated  th0re,  in  the  intel- 
ligence which  there  shines,  in  the  will  which  th^re  acts.  If  we 
assign  more  importance  to  the  Church  than  to  Christianity,  to  the 
form  than  to  the  life,  we  shall  infallibly  reap  that  which  we  have 
sown;  we  shall  soon  have  a  Church  composed  of  skeletons, 
clothed  it  may  be  in  brilliant  garments,  and  ranged,  1  admit,  in  a 
most  imposing  order  to  the  eye ;  but  as  cold,  stiff,  and  immovea- 
ble as  a  pale  legion  of  the  dead.  If  Puseyism  (and,  unfortunately, 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  it  promulgates  are  not,  in  England, 
confined  to  that  school),  if  Puseyism  should  make  progress  in  the 
Established  Church,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  dry  up  all  its  springs 
of  life.  The  feverish  excitement  which  disease  at  first  produces, 
will  soon  give  way  to  languor,  the  blood  will  be  congealed,  the 
muscles  stiffened,  and  that  Church  will  be  <mly  a  dead  body, 
Moimd  t^hich  ^e  eagles  will  gather  together. 
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AB  forms,  whether  papal,  patriarchal,  episcopal,  consistorial,  or 
Presbyterian,  possess  only  a  human  value  and  authority.  Let  us 
not  esteem  the  bark  above  the  sap,  the  body  above  the  soul,  the 
form  above  the  life;  the  visible  Church  above  the  invisible,  the 
priest  above  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  hate  all  sectarian,  ecclesias- 
tical, national  or  dissenting  spirit ;  but  let  us  love  Jesus  Christ  in 
8dl  sects,  whether  ecclesiastical,  national  or  dissenting.  The  true 
Catholicity  which  we  have  lost,  and  which  we  must  seek  to  reco- 
ver, is  that  of  "  holding  the  Truth,  in  love."  A  renovation  of  the 
Cliurch  is  necessary ;  I  know  it,'  I  feel  it,  I  pray  for  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  Onl5r  let  us  seek  for  it  in  the  right  way. 
Forms,  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  the  organization  of  Churches, 
are  important, — very  important.  "  But  let  us  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  will  be 
added  unto  us.'*  (Matt.  vi.  33.) 

Let  us  then.  Gentlemen,  be  firm  and  decided  in  the  Truth ;  and 
while  we  love  the  erring,  let  us  boldly  attack  the  error.  Let  us  stand 
upon  the  rock  of  ages, — the  Word  of  God ;  and  let  the  vain  opi- 
mons,  and  stale  innovations,  which  are  constantly  springing  up 
and  dying  in  the  world,  break  powerless  at  our  feet.  "Two 
systems  of  doctrine,'*  says  Dr.  Pusey,  **  have  now,  and,  probably, 
for  the  last  time,  mtt  in  conflict;  the  system  of  Geneva  and  the 
Catholic  system.**  We  accept  this  dennition.  One  of  the  men 
who  have  most  powerfully  resisted  these  errors,  the  Rev.  W. 
Goode,  seems  to  think  that  by  the  Genevan  system,  Dr.  Pusey  in- 
tends to  designate  the  Unitarian,  Pelagian,  latitudinarian  system, 
■which  has  laid  waste  the  Church,  not  only  in  Geneva,  but  throagh- 
out  Christendom.  "  According  to  Romish  tactics,"  says  Mr.  Goode, 
"  the  adversaries  of  the  Oxford  School  are  classed  together  under 
the  name  that  will  render  ^em  most  odious ;  they  belong,  it^is 
said,  to  the  Genevan  School,* 

Certainly,  Gentlemen,  if  the  Unitarian  School  of  England  fand 
Geneva  were  called  upon  to  strug^e  with  the  semi-Papal  School 
of  Oxford,  we  should  much  fear  the  issue.  But  these  divines 
will  meet  with  other  opponents  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
on  the  continent,  and  if  need  be,  even  in  our  little  and  humble 
Geneva. 

Yes,  we  agree  to  it;  it  is  the  system  of  Geneva,  which  is  now 
struggling  with  the  Catholic  system ;  but  it  is  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Geneva;  it  is  the' system  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  the  system 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation.  The  opprobrium  they  would 
cast  upon  us  we  receive  as  an  hanof ;  three  centuries  ago  Geneva 
rose  against  Rome ;  let  Geneva  now  rise  against  Oxford. 

"  I  should  like,"  j^says  one  of  the  Oxford  doctors,t  "  to  see  the 

*  The  Case  as  it  is. 

tW.  Palmer's  Aids  to  Reflection,  1841.  This  work  contains  some 
curious,  and,  without  doubt,  authentic  conversations,  which  Mr.  Palmer 
had  at  Geneva,  in  1836,  with  different  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Aca- 
demy and  the  Company.  ^^Jtdy  26.  The  public  professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  what  was  the  precise  doctrine  of  the 
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Patdarch  of  Constantinople  and  our  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  go 
barefoot  to  Rome,  throw  their  arms  romid  the  Pope,  kiss  him, 
and  not  let  him  go,  till  they  had  persuaded  him  to  be  more  rea- 
sonable;" that  is  to  say,  doubtless,  until  he  had  extended  hid 
hand  to  them^  and  ceased  to  proclaim  them  heretics  and 
schismatics. 

Evangelical  Christians  of  Geneva,  England^  and  all  other  coun- 
tri^ !  It  is  not  to  Rofme  that  you  must  drag  yourselves,  ''  to 
those  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth,  having  a 
golden  cup  in  her  heoid,  full  of  abominations'*  (Rev.  xviL) ;  the 
pilgrimage  that  you  must  make  is  to  that  ejfcdlent  and  perfect 
tabemaele,  '<  not  made  with  hands*' (Heb.  is.);  that  ••throne  of 
grace,  where  we  find  grace  to  help  in  time  o^eed."  (Heb.  iv.) 

It  is  not  upon  the  neck  of  the  '•  Man~of  Sin,"  that  you  must  casC 
yourselves,  corvering  lam  with  your  kisses  and  your  tears ;  bul 
upon  the  neck  of  Him  with  whom  •*  Jacob  wrestled,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  d^"  (Gen.  xxxii.) ;  of  Him  •*  who  is  sealed  af 
the  right  hand  of  God  in  ihe  heavenly  places,  far  above  aU  prin- 
cipality, and  power,  and  every  name  ti^t  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world ;  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come."  (Epk  v.) 

Yes,  let  the  children  of  Grod  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  arise, 
let  them,  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  seeing  that  the 
destinies  of  the  Chureh  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  present  con- 
flicts, conflicts  so  numerpus,  so  diferent,  and  so  powerful,  for  a 
sacred  brotherhood,  and  with  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  exclaim, 
as  Moses  did  when  ihe  aris:  set  forward,  •*  Rise  up.  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  th^n  that  hate  Thee  flee  be- 
fore Thee."  (Num.  x.  35.) 

GompaBj  of  Puton  st  that  tittw,  oir  the  iabjeet  of  the  Txiiiity,  ••F^i^ 
BO  two  had  ezactlj  the  taiae  ihade  of  opinion,  that  the  great  majoritj 
would  deny  the  doctrine  in  the  scholastie  sense."— MAifiiif  4.  A  pastor  ot 
the  Company  told  me,  '"that  of  tkir^^bur  memben,  he  tfauOcs  thenr 
are  only  four  who  would  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr."  The  author 
was  almost  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Evangelical  as  with  the  Umtari- 
«n  ministers.  He  relates  that  one  of  the  former  said  to  him,  on  the  12th 
of  August ;"  Tou  are  lost  in  the  study  of  outward  forms,  mere  werktty 
vanitiee:  1^  ore «  My,  a  mere  My,  he  said  in  Ei^dh^ 
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EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  play  of  Richelieu  is  far  the  most  elaborate  of  Mr. 
Bulwer's  dramatic  productions.  It  was  originally  per- 
formed, March  7th,  1839,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
to  an  overflowing  house — Macready  appearing  as  the 
Cardinal,  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit  as  Julie.  It  was  put 
on  the  stage  with  every  possible  advantage  of  scenery  and 
costume,  and  efficiently  sustained  throughout,  in  all  its 
characters,  by  an  excellent  company.  Its  success  was 
remarkably  brilliant;  and,  for  a  series  of  nights,  it  drew 
crowded  and  delighted  audiences. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  partially  indebted  for 
his  materials,  to  the  historical  novels  of  Alfred  do  Vigny 
from  whose  admirable  picture  of  the  character  of  Richo 
lieu,  in  "  Cinq-Mars,"  he  has  borrowed  some  leading 
traits.  He  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  these  and  other 
sources  in  his  preface.  Th6  original  merits  of  the  play, 
however,  are  obvious  and  great ;  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  modem  contributions 
to^  the  English  Standard  Drama.  It  abounds  in  passages 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  high  order  of  poetry. 

Simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  England,  the  play 
was  received  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Forrest,  to  whom  it 
had  been  consigned  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  be  introduced  upon 
the  American  Stage.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say,  with 
what  ability  the  task  was  performed  by  our  great  tragedian. 
His  personation  of  the  old,  high-spirited  Cardinal,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  a  lasting  histrionic  repu- 
tation. It  has  never  beexb  surpassed— -and  to  our  mind, 
never  been  equalled — ^by  the  most  eminent  of  his  cotem- 
porarieSk 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  RICHELIEU. 


The  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu^  whom  (despite  all 
his  darker  qualities,)  Voltaire  and  History  justly  consider  the 
true  architect  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  great  parent  oi 
French  civilization,  is  characterised  by  features  alike  tragic  and 
comic  A  weak  king — an  ambitious  favourite ;  a  despicable 
conspiracy  against  the  minister,  nearly  always  associated  with 
a  dangerous  treason  against  the  State — these,  with  little  va* 
riety  of  names  and  dates,  constitute  the  eventful  cycle  through 
which,  with  a  dazzling  ease,  and  an  arrogant  confidence,  the 
great  luminary  fulfilled  its  destinies.  Elent  together,  in  start- 
ling contrast,  we  see  the  grandest  achievements  and  the  pettiest 
agents; — the  spy — the  mistress — the  capuchin; — the  destruc- 
tion of  feudalism ; — ^the  humiliation  of  Austria ;— the  dismem- 
berment of  Spain. 

Richelieu  himself  is  still  what  he  was  in  his  own  day — ^a 
man  of  two  characters.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  justly  re- 
presented as  inflexible  and  vindictive,  crafty  and  unscrupulous ; 
80,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  placed  in  times 
in  which  the-long  impunity  of  every  license  required  stem  ex- 
amples— that  he  was  beset  by  perils  and  intrigues,  which  gave 
a  certain  excuse  to  the  subtlest  inventions  of  self-defence — that 
his  ambition  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  passionate  love 
for  the  glory  of  his  country — and  that,  if  he  was  her  dictator, 
he  was  not  less  her  benefactor.  It  has  been  fairly  remarked  by 
the  most  impartial  historians,  that  he  was  no  less  generous  to 
merit  than  severe  to  crime — that,  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Church,  he  selected  and  distin- 
guished the  ablest  aspirants— that  the  wars  which  he  conducted 
were,  for  the  most  part,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  France, 
and  Europe  itself,  from  the  formidable  encroachment?  qf  th^ 
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Austrian  Hotise— that,  in  spite  of  those  wars,  the  people  were 
not  oppressed  with  exorbitant  imposts — and  that  he  left  the 
kingdom  he  had  governed  in  a  more  flourishing  and  vigorous 
state  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  French  history,  or  at  the 
decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  cabals  formed  against  this  great  statesman  were  not  car- 
ried on  by  the  patriotism  of  public  virtue,  nor  the  emulation  of 
equal  talent :  they  were  but  court  struggles,  in  which  the  most 
worthless  agents  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  means. — 
In  each,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  see  combined  the  two- 
fold attempt  to  murder  the  minister  and  to  betray  the  country. 
Such,  then,  are  the  agents,  and  such  the  designs,  with  which 
truth,  in  the  Drama,  as  in  History,  requires  us  to  contrast  the 
celebrated  Cardinal ;  not  disguising  his  foibles  or  his  vices,  but 
not  unjust  to  the  grander  qualities  (especially  the  love  of  coun- 
try,) by  which  they  were  often  dignified,  and,  at  times,  re- 
deemed. 

The  historical  drama  is  the  concentration  of  historical  events. 
In  the  attempt  to  place  upon  the  stage  the  picture  of  an  era, 
that  license  with  dates  and  details,  which  Poetry  permits,  and 
which  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Drama  of  France  herself, 
have  sanctioned,  has  been,  though  not  unsparingly,  indulged. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon  is,  for  instance,  amal- 
gamated with  the  denouement  of  The  Day  of  Dupes  ;  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  treason  of  Cinq-Mars  (whose 
brilliant  youth  and  gloomy  catastrophe  tend  to  subvert  poetic 
and  historic  justice,  by  seducing  us  to  forget  his  base  ingrati- 
tude and  his  perfidious  apostacy,)  are  identified  with  the  fate  <rf 
the  eariier  favourite  Baradas,  whose  sudden  rise  and' as  sudden 
fall  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  noble  ro- 
mance of  Cinq-Mars  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  fifth 
act ;  and  that  for  the  conception  of  some  portion  of  the  intrigue 
connected  with  De  Mauprat  and  Julie,  I  am,  with  great  alter- 
ations of  incident,  and  considerable  if  not  entire  reconstruction 
of  character,  indebted  to  an  early  and  admiraHe  novel  ly  the 
author  c^  Piceiola. 

London,  March,  1839. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DEi^MA. 

/ 

LoXnS  THE  THiKTEEirTH, 

Gaston,  Bake  of  Orleans,  (brother  to  Louk  XIII.) 

Baaadas,  (Favourite  of  the^ingi  first  gentleman  of  the  CHiamber^  Pre* 

mier,  Ecuyer,  &c.) 
Cardinal  Richeueu, 
The  Chevauek  de  Maupbat, 
The  Sieur  de  Berinohen,  (in  attendance  on  the  King,*  one  of  the 

conspirators^ 
Joseph,  (a  Capuchin,  Richelieu's  confidant,) 
HuGUET,  (an  officer  of  Richelieu's  household  guard — a  Spy,) 
Francois,  (first  Page  to  Richelieu,) 
First  Courtier, 

Captain  of  the  Archers,  • 

First,      )  • 

Second,  >  Secretaries  of  State. 
Third,   ) 

Governor  of  the  Bastile, 
Gaoler, 

Courtiers,  Pages,  Conspirators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 

JtruE  DE  MoRTEMAR,  (an  Orphan  Ward  to  Richelieu.) 
Marion  de  Lorme,  (Mistress  to  Orleans,  but  in  Richelieu's  pay.) 

*  Properly  seetking,  the  King*t  First  Valet  de  Chambre,  a  post  of  great  inqpor- 
tance  at  thatme. 


NOTE. 
Thx  length  ot  the  Play  necessarily  requires  curtailments  on  the  Stage — 
the  passages  thus  omitted  are  those  mserted  with  inverted  commas.  Ma- 
ny of  the  passages  thus  left  out,  however  immaterial  to  the  audi^ice, 
must  obviously  be  such  as  the  reader  would  be  least  inclined  to  dispense 
with — viz :  those  which,  without  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Stage,  contain  either  the  subtler  strokes  of  character,  or  the 
more  poetical  embellishments  of  description.  A  more  important  conse- 
^ence  of  these  suppressions  is,  that  Richelieu  himself  is  left  too  often, 
and  too  unrelievedly.  to  positions  which  i)lace  him  in  an  amiable  light,  with- 
out that  shadowing  forth  of  his  more  sinister  motives  and  his  fiercer  qual* 
ities  which  is  attempted  in  the  written  piay.  Thus,  the  character  takes  a 
degree  of  credit  due  only  to  the  situation.  To  judge  the  Author's  concep 
tion  of  Richelieu  &irl3r,  and  to  estimate  how  fisur  it  is  condst6Dt  with  hoh 
torical  portraiture,  the  Play  must  be  read* 


THEATRICAL  MEMORANDA, 

R.  means  Rigl  t  j  L.  Left  ;  C.  Centre ;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre  j  L.  C» 
Left  of  Centre ;  U,  F.  Door  in  Flat  j  R.  D.  Right  Door ;  L.  D.  Left  Door  j 
8.  E.  Second  Entrance  ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance  :  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

%*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage  facing  the  Audience. 
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£  I  C  H  E  L  I  £  U  > 

OB, 

THE  CONSPIRACY. 


ACT    I. 


FIRST  DAT, 


Scene  I. — A  roam  m  the  house  of  Marion  db  Lormb  ; 
a  table  towards  the  front  of  the  sta^e  (with  wmt, fruits,  Sfc,J 
(U  which  are  seated  Baradas,  Four  Oowtiers,  splendidly 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  1641-2 ; — the  Duke  of  Orleans 
reclining  on  a  lofrge  fa/iUeuil; — Marion  de  Lorme,  stand- 
ing at  the  hack  of  his  chair,,  offers  him  a  goblet,  and  then  re- 
tires. At  aw^her  table,  Db  Berinqhen,  De  Mauprat, 
pla^ng  at  dice;  other  Courtiers,  of  inferior  rank  to  those  ai 
the  table  of  the  Duke,  looking  on. 

Orleans  (drinking).  Here's  t»  our  enterprize  !— 
Baradas  (glancing  at  Marion)  Hush,  Sir  !— 
Orleans  (aside).  Nay,  Count, 
You  may  trust  her ;  she  doats  on  me ;  no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.     "At  our  statelier  homes 
"  The  very  walls  do  play  the  eaves-copper. 
**  There's  not  a  sunbeam  creeping  6'er  our  floors^ 
"  But  seems  a  glance  from  that  malignant  eye 
"  Which  reigns  o'er  France ;  our  fetal  greatness  lives 
"In  the  sharp  glare  of  one  relentless  day. 
"  But  Richelieu's  self  forgets  to  fear  the  sword 
"  The  myrtle  hides ;  and  Marion's  silken  robe 
"  Casts  its  kind  charity  o'er  fiercer  sins  ^ 
"  Than  those  which  haunt  the  rosy  path  betwe^i 
"  The  lip  and  eye  of  beauty.    Oh,  no  house 
'  So  safe  as  Marion's." 
i^ 
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10  RICHELIEU.  [Aert 

Baradas.  Still,  we  have  a  secret, 
And  oil  and  water — woman  and  a  secret- 
Are  hostile  properties. 

Orleans.  Well — Marion,  see 
How  the  play  prospers  yonder.     [Marion  goes  to  the  nexh 
table j  looks  on  fqr  a  fern  moments^  t^en  ^xU» 

Baradas  Cpr&Mtimng  a  parekmentj^  I  hate  now 
All  the  conditions  drawn ;  it  only  needs 
Our  signatures  :  upon  receipt  of  this, 
(Whereto  is  joi?ied  the  schedule  of  our  treaty 
With  the  Count-Duke,  (1)  the  Richelieu  of  the  Escuxial,) 
Bouillon  will  join  his  army  with  the  Spaniard, 
March  on  to  Paris, — ^there,  dethrone  the  King : 
You  will  be  Regent ;  I,  and  ye,  my  Lords 
Form  the  new  Council.     So  much  for  the  core 
Of  our  great  scheme. 

Orleans.  But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus : 
On^  of  hia  huiidr^d  eyes  will  light  upon  ns, 
And  then— :^gobd  bye  to  life. 

Baradas.  To  gain  tibe-ptize 
We  must  destroy  the  Argus  :-*-Ay,  my  Lord^ 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill  the  veins 
Ot  our  design ;  while  this  despatched  to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu  despatched  to  Heaven !— The  last  my  charge. 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.     You,  Sir,  as  first 
In  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  the  scroll  to  Bouillon  ; 
'Midst  Richelieu's  foes,  I* II  find  some  desperate  hand 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride  to  power. 

Orleans.  So  be  it ; — to-morrow,  midnight. — Come,  my 
Lords. 
Exeimt  Orleans,  and  the  Courtiers  in  his  train.     Those  at 

the  other  table  rise,  salute  Orleans,  and  re-seat  themselves 

De  Beringhm.  Double  the  stakes. 

DeMaup.  Done. 

De  Ber.  Bravo  ;  faith,  it  shames  me 
To  bleed  a  purse  already  m  extremis. 

De  Maup,  Nay,  as  you've  bad  the  patient  to  yourself 
So  long,  no  other  doctor  should  despatch  it. 
^De  Mauprat  throws  and  loses.) 

Omnes,  Lost !    Ha,  ha — ^poor  De  Mauprat ! 
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De  Ber.  One  throw  more  1 

De  Maup.  No ;  I  am  bankrupt  (pUBMng  gold).    TWra 
goes  all — except 
My  honour  and  my  sword. 

De  Ber,  Long  cloaks  and  honour 
Went  out  of  vogue  together,  when  we  found 
We  got  on  much  more  rapidly  without  them ;  i 

The  sword,  indeed,  is  never  out  of  fashion, — 
The  devil  has  care  of  that. 

First  Gamester,  Ay,  take  the  sword 
To  Cardinal  Richelieu : — he  gives  gold  for  steel, 
When  worn  by  brave  men. 

De  Maup,  Richelieu ! 

De  Ber,  (to  Baradas.)  At  that  name 
He  changes  colour,  bites  his  nether  lip. 
Ev'n  in  his  brightest  moments  whisper  "  Richelieu," 
And  you  cloud  all  his  sunshine. 

Bar,  I  have  mark'd  it. 
And  I  will  learn  the  wherefore. 
^  De  Mawp,  The  Egyptian 
Dissolved  her  richest  jewel  in  a  draught : 
Would  I  could  so  melt  time  and  all  its  treasmesi 
And  drain  it  thus.  \prtMing. 

De  Ber,  Come,  gentlemen,  what  say  ye : 
A  walk  on  the  Parade  % 

Omnes,  Ay,  come,  De  Mauprat. 

De  Maup,  Pardon  me ;  we  shall  meet  again,  ere  night- 
fall. 

Bar,  I'll  stay  and  oomfi^rt  Mauprat. 

De  Ber.  Comfort ! — when 
We  gallant  fellows  have  run  out  a  fnend, 
There's  nothing  lefi>— except  to  run  him  through  I 
There's  the  last  act  of  friendship. 

De  Maup,    Let  me  keep 
That  favour  in  reserve ;  in  all  beside 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Exeunt  De  Berinohen,  Sfc,    McmeiU  Ds  Mavprat  and 
Baradas. 

Bar,  You  have  lost-*- 
Yet  are  not  sad. 

De  Mattp,  Sad  !—Life  and  gold  have  wings, 
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And  must  fly  one  day  : — open,  then,  their  cages 
And  wish  them  merry. 

Bar.  "tou're  a  strange  enigma  :— 
Fiery  in  war — and  yet  to  glory  lukewarm ; 
All  mirth  in  acticm — in  I'epose  all  gloom — 
These  are  extremes  in  which  the  unconscious  heart 
Betrays  the  fever  of  deep-fix'd  disease. 
Confide  in  me  !  our  young  days  roU'd  together 
In  the  same  river,  glassing  the  same  stars 
That  smile  i^  the  heaven  of  hope  ; — alike  we  made 
Bright-wing6d  steeds  of  our  unform'd  chimeras. 
Spurring  the  fancies  upward  to  the  air, 
Wherein  we  shaped  fair  castles  from  the  clouds : 
Fortune  of  late  has.  severed  us — and  led 
Me  to  die  rank  of  Courtier,  Count,  and  Favourite,— 
You  to  the  titles  of  the  wildest  gallant 
And  bravest  knight  in  France — are  you  content  1 
No ; — trust  in  me — ^some  gloomy  secret 

De  Maup,  Ay : — 
A  secret  that  doth  haunt  me,  as,  of  old, 
Men  were  possessed  of  fiends  ! — Where'er  I  turn, 
The  grave  yawns  dark  before  me ! — I  wUl  trust  you  :- 
Hating  the  Cardinal,  and  beguiled  by  Orleans, 
You  know  I  joined  the  Languedoc  revolt — 
Was  captured — sent  to  the  Bastilo 

Bar,  But  shared 
The  general  pardon,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Won  for  himself  and  all  in  the  revolt, 
Who  but  obey'd  his  orders. 

De  Maup,  Note  the  phrase  ; — 

"  Obeyed  kis  orders,''     Well,  when  on  my  way 
To  join  the  Duke  in  Languedoc,  I  (then 
The  down  upon  my  lip — less  man  than  boy) 
Leading  young  Valours — reckless  as  myself, 
Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux,  and  displaced 
The  Royal  banners  for  the  Rebel.     Orleans, 
(Never  tocr  daring,)  when  I  reached  the  camp. 
Blamed  me  for  acting — mark — without  his  orders  : 
Upon  this  quibble  Richelieu  razed  my  name 
Out  of  the  general  pardon. 

Bar.  Yet  released  you 
From  the  Bastile 
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De  Maup,  To  call  me  to  his  presence, 
And  thus  address  me : — "  You  have  seized  a  town 
Of  France,  without  the  orders  of  your  leader, 
And  for  this  treason,  but  one  sentence — Death.'* 

Bar.  Death! 

De  Maup,  "  I  have  pity  on  your  youth  and  birth, 
Nor  vTish  to  glut  the  headsman  ,• — -join  your  troop, 
Now  on  the  march  against  the  Spaniards ; — change 
The  traitor's  scaffold  for  the  soldier's  grave  ; — 
Your  memory  stainless — they  who  shared  your  crime 
Exiled  or  dead — your  king  shall  never  learn  it." 

Bar.  O  tender  pity ! — O  most  charming  prospect ! 
Blown  into  atoms  by  a  bomb,  or  drill'd 
Into  a  cullender  by  gunshot ! — ^Well  1 — 

De  Maup.  You  have  heard  if  I  fought  bravely. — Death 
became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Daygod. 
Like  him  I  chased  the  nymph — ^to  grasp  the  laure^ ! 
I  could  not  die  ! 

Bar.  Poor  fellow ! 

De-Maup.  When  the  Cardinal 
Reviewed  the  troops^-his  eye  met  mine  ; — ^he  frown'd, 
Summoned  me  forth — "  How's  this?"  quoth  he ;  "  you  have 

shunn'd 
The  sword — beware  the  axe  ! — 'twill  fall  one  day !" 
He  left  me  thus — ^we  were  recalled  to  Paris. 
And — you  knov/^  all ! 

Bar.  And,  knowing  Ais,  why  halt  you, 
SpeU'd  by  the  rattlesnake, — while  in  the  breasts 
Of  your  firm  friends  beat  hearts,  that  vow  the  death 
Of  your  grim  tyrant  ] — wake  ! — Be  one  of  us  ; 
The  time  invites — the  King  detests  the  Cardinal, 
Dares  not  disgrace— but  groans  to  be  deliver'd 
Of  that  too  great  a  subject-— join  your  friends. 
Free  France,  and  save  yourself. 

De  Maup.  Hush!    Richelieu  bears 
A  charmed  life  : — to  all  who  have  braved  his  power, 
One  common  end — ^the  block  ! 

Bar.  Nay,  if  he  live. 
The  block  your  doom. 

De  Maup.  Better  the  victim,  Count, 
n 
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Than  the  assassin. — Prance  requires  a  Richelieu, 
But  does  not  need  a  Mauprat.     Truce  to  this  ; — 
All  time  one  midnight,  where  my  thoughts  are  spectres. 
What  to  me  fame  ! — What  love  ? — 

Bar,  Yet  dost  thou  love  riot  ? 

De  Maup,  Love  ? — I  am  young ^ 

Bar,  And  Julie  fair !  [Aside,)  It  is  so. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  grave — ^his  hand 
Would  pluck  the  rose  that  I  would  win  and  wear ! 
(Alotid,)  Thou  lovest — 

De  Maup,  "  Who,  lonely  in  the  midnight  tent, 
"  Gazed  on  the  watch-fires  in  the  sleepless  air, 
"  Nor  chose  one  star  amidst  the  clustering  hosts 
"  To  bless  it  in  the  name  of  some  fair  face 
"  Set  in  his  spirit,  as  the  star  in  Heaven  1 
"  For  our  divine  Affections,  like  the  Spheres, 
"  Move  ever,  ever  musical. 

Bar,  "  You  speak 
"  As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 

De  Maup,  "  Why,  man, 
"  The  thoughts  of  lovers  stir  with  poetry 
"  As  leaves  with  summer  wind. — The  heart  that  loves 
"  Dwells  in  an  Eden,  hearing  angel-lutes, 
"  As  Eve  in  the  First  Garden.     Hast  thou  seen 
"  My  Julie,  and  not  felt  it  henceforth  dull 
"  To  Hve  in  the  common  world — and  talk  in  words 
"  That  clothe  the  feelings  of  the  frigid  herd  1 — 
"  Upon  the  perfumed  pillow  of  her  Hps — 
"  As  on  his  native  bed  of  roses  flush'd 
"  With  Paphian  skies — Love  smiling  sleeps  : — ^Her  voice 
"  The  blest  interpreter  of  thoughts  as  pure 
•*  As  virgin  wells  where  Diap  takes  delight, 
"  Or  Fairies  dip  their  changelings  ! — In  the  maze 
"  Of  her  harmonious  beauties — ^ModeSty 
"  (Like  some  severer  Grace  that  leads  the  choir 
"  Of  her  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
"  Attunes  to  such  chaste  charm,  that  Passion  holds 
"  His  burning  breath,  and  wiH  not  with  a  sigh 
**  Dissolve  the  spell  that  binds  him ! — Oh,  those  eyes 
"  Tnat  woo  the  earth — shadowing  more  soul  than  lurks 
"  Under  the  Ms  of  Psyche  ! — Go ! — ^thy  lip 
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**  Curls  at  llie  purpled  phrases  of  a  loyjer— 
<<  hoye  thou,  and  if  thy  love  be  deep  as  mine, 
'*  Thou  wilt  not  laugh  at  poets. 

Bar.  (aside,)  "  With  each  word 
"  Thou  wak'st  a  jealous  demon  in  my  heart, 
"  And  nyr  hand  clutches  at  my  hilt — 

jD^  maup,  [gaily,)  No  more  ! — 
I  love  ! — ^Your  breast  holds  both  my  secrets ;— Never 
Unbury  either ! — Come,  while  yet  we  may, 
We'll  bask  us  in  the  noon  of  rosy  life  :— 
Lounge  through  the  gardens,  flaunt  it  in  the  taverns,— 
Laugh, — ^game,— drink, — ^feast : — If  so  confined  my  days. 
Faith,  PIJ  enclose  the  nights, — ^Pshaw  !  not  so  grave  j 
I'm  a  true  Frenchman  ! — Vive  la  hagateUe! 
As  they  are  going  out  enter  Huguet,  and/our  Arqudmsiers, 

Hugtiet,  Messire  De  Mauprat,— I  arrest  you !— Follow 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal. 

De  Maup,  You  see,  my  fiiend, 
Vm  out  of  my  suspense ;  the  tiger's  play*d 
Long  enough  with  his  prey. — l^rewell !     Hereafter 
Say,  when  men  name  me,  "  Adrien  de  Mauprat 
Lived  without  hope,  and  perished  without  fear !" 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huouhp,  &c. 

Bar,  Farewell !     I  trust  forever !     I  designed  thee 
For  Richelieu's  murderer — but,  as  well  his  martyr  ! 
In  childhood  you  the  stronger,  and  I  cursed  you ; 
In  youth'  the  fairer,  and  I  cursed  you  still ; 
And  now  my  rival ! — While  the  name  of  Julie 
Hung  on  thy  lips,  I  smiled — for  then  I  saw 
In  my  .mind's  eye,  the  cold  and  grinning  Death 
Hang  o'er  thy  head  the  pall !     Ambition,  Love, 
Ye  twin-bom  stars  of  daring  destinies. 
Sit  in  my  house  of  Life  !     By  the  King's  aid 
T  will  be  Julie's  husband,  in  despite 
Of  my  Lord  Cardinal.     By  the  King's  aid 
I  will  be  minister  of  Prance,  in  spite 
Of  njiy  Lord  Cardinal ;  and  then ;  what  then  ? 
The  King  lov€;s  Julie  ;  feeble  prince !  false  master ! 

\Froducing  and  gazing  on  the  parchment. 
Then,  by  the  aid  of  BouiUon,  and  the  Spaniard, 
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I  will  dethrone  the  King ;  and  all— ha  !— ha ! 

All,  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal.  [Exie. ' 

Scene  II. — A  room  in  the  Palais  Oardinal,  the  walls 
hung  with  arrays,  A  large  screen  in  ons  comer,  A  table 
covered  vdth  hooks,  papers,  Spo.  A  rude  dock  in  a  recess. 
Busts,  statues,  hookmses,  weapons  of  differed  periods,  and 
banners  suspended  over  HiCHELiEt's  chmr, 

Richelieu  and  Joseph. 

P,ich»  And  so  you  think  this  new  conspiracy 
The  craftiest  trap  yet  laid  for  the  old  fox  7 — 
Fox! — Well,  I  like  the  nickname  t     What  did  Plutarch 
Say  of  the  Greek  Lysander  % 

Joseph.  I  forget. 

Bich.  That  where  the  tion's  skin  fell  short,  he  eked  it 
Out  with  the  fox's !     A  great  statesman,  Joseph. 
That  same  Lysander  % 

Joseph.  Orleans  heads  the  traitors. 

Rich.  A  very  wooden  head  then  !     Well  % 

Joseph.  The  favourite, 
Count  Baradas — 

J^^A  weed  of  hasty  growth 
First  gentleman  of  the  chamber, — ^titles,  lands, 
And  the  King's  ear !     It  cost  me  six  long  winters 
To  mount  as  high,  as  in  six  little  moons 
This  painted  lizard — But  I  hold  the  ladder, 
And  when  I  shake,  he  falls  !     What  more  ? 

Joseph.  A  scheme 
To  make  your  orphan-ward  an  instrument 
To  aid  your  foes.     You  placed  her  with  the  Queen, 
One  of  the  royal  chamber,  as  a  watch 
I'  th'  enemy's  quarters — 

Rich.  And  the  silly  child 
Visits  me  daily,  calls  me  "  Father," — sprays 
Kind  heaven  to  bless  me.     And  for  all  the  rest. 
As  well  have  placed  a  doll  about  the  Queen ! 
She  does  not  heed  who  frowns,  who  smiles ;    with  v  ho» 
The  King  confers  in  whispers  ;  notes  not  when 
Men  who  last  week  were  foes,  are  found  in  comers 
Mysteriously  affectionate ;  words  spoken 
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Within  closed  doors  she  ncyer  hears  $  by  chance 
Tajdng  the  air  at  keyholes — Senseless  puppet  I 
No  ears,  nor  eyes  !   And  yet  she  says  "  She  loves  me  I" 
Gro  on — 

Joseph,  Your  ward  has  charmed  the  King* 

Kick,  Out  on  you ! 
Hc^e  I  not,  one  by  one,  from  such  fair  shoots 
Pluck'd  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love  ? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blossoming  tree 
Wh^e  innocent  thoughts,  like  happy  birds,  make  music 
That  spirits  in  Heaven  might  hear  ]     They're  sinful  too. 
Those  passionate  surfeits  of  the  rampant  flesh, — 
The  Church  condemns  them ;  and  to  us,  my  Joseph, 
The  props  and  pillars  of  the  Church,  most  hurtful. 
The  king  is  weak— 7whoever  the  king  loves 
Must  rule  the  king ;  the  lady  loves  another. 
The  other  rules  t£e  lady,  thus  we're  balked 
Of  our  own  proper  sway.     The  king  must  have 
No  goddess  but  the  State  : — the  State  !  That's  Richelieu  ! 

Joseph,  This  not  the  worst ;  Louis,  in  all  decorous, 
And  deeming  you  her  least  compliant  guardian, 
Would  veil  his  suit  by  marriage  with  his  minion,  • 

Your  prosperous  foe,  Count  BaradasI 

Rich,  Ha!  ha! 
I  have  another  bride  for  Baradas  ! 

Joseph,  You,  my  lord  ] 

Kidi^  Ay — ^more  faithful  than  the  love 
Of  fickle  woman :  when  the  head  lies  lowliest 
Clasping  him  fondest ; — Sorrow  never  knew 
So  sure  a  soother, — and  her  bed  is  stainless ! 

Joseph  (aside).  If  of  the  grave  he  speaks,  I  do  not  wonder 
That  priests  are  bachelors.' 

B^ter  Francois. 

Frcmcois,  Mademoiselle  De  Mortemar ! 

BAch,  Most  opportune — ^admither.     (JSaj»^  Francois.) 
In  my  closet 
You'll  find  a  rosary,  Joseph ;  ere  you  tell 
Three  hundred  beads,  I'll  summon  you. — Stay,  Joseph ; 
I  did  omit  an  Ave  in  my  matins, — 
A  grievous  fault ;  atone  it  for  me»  Joseph ; 
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There  is  a  scourge  within ;  I  am  weak,  you  strong ; 

I  were  but  charity  to  take  my  sin 

On  such  broad  shoulders.     Exercise  is  healthful. 

Joseph,  I !  guilty  of  such  criminal  presumption 
As  to  mistake  myself  for  you — No,  never ! 
Think  it  not*!     (Aside,)  Troth,  a  pleasant  invitation ! 

[Exit  J OH%i 

Enter  Julie  de  MoRTEBfAR. 

Bichdieu.  That's  my  sweet  Julie  !.  why,  upon  this  £tiQ  c 
Blushes  such  daybreak,  one  might  swear  (he  Morning 
Were  come  to  visit  Tithon. 

Jtdie  {placing  herself  at  his  feet).  Are  you  gracious  % 
May  I  say"  Father]" 

Rich,  Now  and  ever ! 

Julie,  Father! 
A  sweet  word  to  an  orphan. 

Rich,  No ;  not  orphan 
While  Richelieu  lives  ;  thy  father  loved  me  well ; 
My  friend,  ere  I  had  flatterers  (now,  I'm  great. 
In  other  phrase,  I'm  friendless) — ^he  died  young 
In  n^ars,  not  service,  and  bequeathed  thee  to  me ; 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  dowry,  girl,  to  buy 
Thy  mate  amid  the  mightiest.     Drooping  1 — sighs  % — 
Art  thou  not  happy  at  the  court  1 

Jtdie,  Not  often. 

Rich,  (aside,)  Can  she  love  Baradas  %    Ah !  at  thy  heart 
There's  what  can  smile  and  sigh,  blush  and  grow  pale^ 
All  in  a  breath  1     Thou  art  admired—  art  young ; 
Does  not  his  Majesty  commend  thy  beauty — 
Ask  thee  to  sing  to  him  1 — and  swear  such  sounds 
Had  smooth'd  the  brows  of  Saul  ] 

Jtdie,  He's  very  tiresome, 
Our  worthy  King. 

Rich,  Fie  !  kings  are  never  tiresome, 
Save  to  their  ministers.     What  courtly  gallants 
Charm  ladies  most  ? — De  Sourdiac,  Longueville,  or 
*The  favourite  Baradas  ? 

Jtdie,  A  smileless  man — 
I  fear  and  shun  him. 

Rich.  Yet  he  courts  thee  %  >.       . . 
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Jnlie.  Then 
Ele  is  more  tiresome  than  his  Majesty. 

Rich,  Right,  girl,  shun  Baradas.     Yet  of  these  flowers 
Of  France,  not  one,  in  whose  more  honeyed  breath 
Thy  heart  hears  summer  whisper  ] 

Enter  Huquet. 

Huguet,  The  Chevalier 
De  Mauprat  waits  below. 

Jtdie  {starting  tup).  De  Mauprat ! 

Rich,  Hem ! 
He  haa  been  tiresome  too  ! — Anon.  [Exit  Hugubt. 

Jtdie.  What  doth  he  ? 
I  mean-T-I — Does  your  Eminence— that  is — 
Know  you  Messire  de  Mauprat  ] 

Rich.  Well ! — and  you —  * 

Has  he  addressed  you  often  7 

J«/ic.  •  Often !  No — 
Nine  times :  nay,  ten ; — ^the  last  time  by  the  lattice 
Of  the  great  staircase.    {In  a  melancholy  tone.)    The  Court 
sees  him  rarely. 

Ric7i.  A  bold  and  forward  roystqr! 

Julie.  He  ?  nay,  modest, 
Gentle,  and  sad,  methinks. 

Rich.  Wears  gold  and  azure  1 

Julie.  No;  sable. 

Rich.  So  you  note  his  colours,  Julie  1 
Shame  on  you,  child,  look  loftier.     By  the  mass, 
I  have  business  with  this  modest  gentleman. 

Julie.  You're  angy  with  poor  Julie.     There's  no  cause. 

Rich.  No  cause — you  hate  my  foes  ? 

Julie.  I  do ! 

Rich.  Hate  Mauprat  1 

Julie.  Not  Mauprat.     No,  not  Adrien,  father. 

Rich.  Adrien! 
Familiar! — Go,  child;  no, — ^not  that  way; — ^wait 
In  the  tapestry  chamber;  I  will  join  you, — go. 

Julie.  His  brows  are  knit ;  I  dare  not  call  him  father  I 
But  I  must  speak.     Your  Eminence— 

Rich,  {sternly).  WeU,  girl ! 

Julie.  Ni^y» ,    ..  .....  .  •    * 
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Smile  on  me— one  smile  more ;  tbere,*now  I'm  happy. 
Do  not  rank  Mauprat  with  your  foes;  he  is  not, 
I  know  he  w  not ;  he  loves  France  too  well. 

Rich.   Not  rank  De    Mauprat  with  my    foesi     So 
be  it. 
rU  blot  him  from  that  list. 

Mie,  That's  my  own  father.  [Exit  JuLix. 

Rich.  {Ringing  a  small  hell  on  the  tahle.)  Huguet ! 
Enter  Huguet. 
De  Mauprat  struggled  riot,  nor  murmur'd  % 
Hugtiet.  No :  proud  and  passive. 
Rich.  Bid  him  enter. — Hold : 
Look  that  he  hide  no  weapon,    Himaph,  despair 
Makes  victims  sometimes  victors.     When  he  has  entered, 
,  Glide  round  Unseen ;  place  thyself  yonder  {pointing  to  the 
screen)  ;  watch  him ; 
If  he  show  violence — (let  me  see  thy  carbine ; 
So,  a  good  weapon) ;  if  he  play  the  lion, 
Why — ^the  dog's  death. 

Eadt  Huguet  ;  Richelieu  seats  himself  at  the  tahU,  o,nd 
sUwly  arranges  the  papers  heforehhn.  EfUer  De  Mauprat, 
preceded  hy  Huguet,  wJio  then  retires  behind  the  screen. 

Rich.  Approach,  Sir.     Can  you  call  to  mind  the  hrfur, 
Now^hree  years  since,  when  in  this  room,  methinks, 
Your  presence  honoured  me  % 

De  Mauprat.  It  is,  my  lord, 
One  of  my  most — 

Rich,  (dryly).  DeHghtfiil  recollections.  (2) 

De  Maup.  {aside.}  St.  Denis !  doth  he  make  a  jest  of  axe 
And  headsman  \ 

Rich,  {sternly)  I  did  then  accord  you 
A  mercy  ill  requited — ^you  stiU  live  I 

De  Maup.  "  To  meet  death  face  to  face  at  last. 

Rich.  "  Your  words 
"  Are  bold. 

De  Maup,  "  My  deeds  have  not  belied  them. 

Ra>ch.  "DeedsJ 
"  O  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride ! 
"  Deeds  !  cities  sack'd,  fields  ravaged,  hearths  profaned, 
**  Men  butcher'd !    Inyour  hour  df  doom  behold 
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**  The  deeds  you  boast  of!     From  rank  showers  of  blood, 
"  And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you  build 
"  The  rainbow  Qlory,  and  to  shuddering  Conscience 
"  Cry, — I*o,  the  Bridge  to  Heaven  1 

Be  Maup.  "  If  war  be  sinful, 
**  Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 

Rich.  "  It  was  so,  Sir. 
**  Note  the  distinction  :  I  weigh'd  well  the  cause 
"  Which  made  the  standard  holy ;  raised  the  war 
**  But  to  secure  the  peace.    France  bled — ^I  groan'd ; 
**  But  look'd  beyond ;  and,  i^  the  vista,  saw 
**  France  saved,  aud  I  exulted.     You — ^but  you 
**  Were  but  the  tool  of  slaughter — ^knowing  naught, 
'*  Forseeing  naught,  naught  hoping,  naught  lamenting, 
^  And  for  naught  .fit,— save  cutting  throats  for  hire. 
•*  Deeds,  marry,  deeds ! 

De  Mattp.  "  If  you  would  deign  to  speak 
"  Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march  to  battle, 
"  Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have  the  pain 
"Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself. 

Rich,  (aside).  "  He  has  wit, 
"  This  Mauprat. — {Aloud) — Let  it  pass ;  there  is  against  you 
**  What  you  can  less  excuse."     Messire  de  Mauprat, 
Doom'd  16  sure  death,  how  hast  thou  since  consumed 
The  time  allotted  thee.for  serious  thought 
Asid  solemn  penance  ] 

J)e  Maup.  ('embarrassed. J  The  time,  my  Lord  t 

Richelieu.  Is  not  the  question  plain  1    I'll  answer  for 
thee. 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine;  no  sackcloth 

chafed 
Thy  dolicate  flesh.     The  rosary  and  the  death- e-he ad 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  pui-god 
Jilarth  from  the  camal  ga^e.     What  thou  hast  ?iOt  done 
Brief  told ;  what  done,  a  volume  !     Wild  debauch, 
Turbulent  riot : — for  the  mom  the  dice-box — 
Noon  claimed  the  duel — and  the  night  the  wasBail: 
Thee©,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
iPor  death  and  judgment  I    Do  I  wrong  you,  Sirl 
^     DeMaup.    I  was  not  always  thus  :--if  changed  my 
nature, 
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Blame  that  which  changed  my  fate. — ^Alas,  my  Lord» 
**  There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm-eyed  Reason, 
.  "  Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and  Mirth. 
"  My  birth-place  mid  the  ^rines  of  sunny  Provence, 
**  Perchance  the  stream  that  sparkles  in  my  veins  » 

**  Came  from  that  wine  of  passionate  life,  which  erst,  i 

"  Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Troubadour :  • 

**  And  danger,  which  makes  steadier  courage  wary,  1 

"  But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight ;  ? 

"  As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain-crags 
"  Caught  madness  from  a  Maenad's  hauntine  e^es. 
"  Were  you,  my  Lord, — ^whose  path  imperial  power, 
"  And  the  grave  cares  of  reverent  wisdom  guard 
"  From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner  men, — 
Were  you  accursed  with  that  which  you*inflicted^ — 
By  bed  and  board,  dogg'd  by  one  ghastly  spectre— 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  nigh,  and  life 
Grew  lovelier  from  the  neighbouring  frown  of  death — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit— save  in  those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom,  bear,  and  wither 
In  the  same  hour — Were  this  your  fate,  perchance; 
YovL  would  have  erred  like  me ! 

Richelieu,  I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ; — not, 
Like  you,  a  trickster  and  a  thief. —  ' 

De  Maiq>,  {advancing  threateningly).  Lord  Cardinal!— 
Unsay  those  words  ! — 

[HuGUET  deliberately  raises  his  carbine,] 

Rich,  {waving  his  hand,)  Not  quite  so  quick,  friend 
Huguet ;  ,^ 

Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man,  '  1 

And  he  can  wait  !— 

You  have  outrun  your  fortune  ;— 
I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a  beggar — 
Each  to  his  taste  ! — ^but  I  do  charge  you.  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  coin  false  moneys 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  debt. — To  live  I 

On  means  not  yours— be  brave  m  silks  and  laces,  j 

Gallant  in  steeds,  splendid  in  banquets ; — all 
Not  yours — ^ungiven — ^unherited. — unpaid  for,— 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster :  and  to  filch         ^        ,  * 
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Men's  art  and  laoour,  which  to  them  is  wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread, — quitting  all  scores  with — "  Friend, 
You're  troublesome  !" — Why  this,  forgive  me, 
Is  what — when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace- 
Plain  folks  call "  Theft  /"—You  owe  eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  ! — 

De  Mawp.  (aside,)  The  old  conjiurer ! — 
Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many  cups 
1  drank  at  dinner !—  / 

Bach.  This  is  scandalous. 

Shaming  your  birth  and  blood. ^I  tell  you,  Sir, 

That  you  must  pay  your  debts — 

J>e  Mavp,  With  dl  my  heart, 
My  Lord.    Where  shall  I  borrow,  then,  the  money  1 

EicTu  {aside  and  latighing.)  A  humorous  dare-devil ! 
— ^The  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose— ready,  frank,  and  bold ! 

[Rising,  and  earnestly, 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  called  me  cruel ;- — 
I  am  not ;  I  am  just ! — I  found  France  rent  asunder, — 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti ; — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple ; 
Brawls  festering  to  Rebellion ;  and  weak  Laws 
Rotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths.— 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the  fehes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcase. 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,  phcBuix-like,  to  Jove  ! — what  was  my  art  1 
Genius,  some  say^ — some,  Fortune, — Witchcraft,  some  : 
Not  so ; — my  art  was  Justice  ! — Force  and  fi^ud 
Misname  it  cruelty — ^you  shall  confute  them  ! 
My  champion  you  ! — ^You  met  me  as  your  foe. 
Depart  my  friend — You  shall  not  die— France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains, — ^be  rich,  be  honour'd. 

Be  great. [De  Mavfrat  Jails  on  his  knee — ^Richelieu 

raises  him,]  I  ask.  Sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower  shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty, 

De  Maup.  I,  my  Lord, —  [Hesitating, 

I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Rich,  Surely,  Sir, 
To  die  were  worse.  Digitized  by  Google 
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De  Maup.  Scarcely ;  the  poorest  coward 
Must  die, — ^but  knowingly  to  march  to  marriage — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 

Bich.  Traitor,  thou  triflest  with  me ! — I  know  <M  / 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward — ^my  charge. 

De  Mawp,  As  rivers 
May  love  the  sunlight — basking  in  the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on ! — 

Rkh.  Thou  hast  told  her  oi  thy  love  % 

De  Maup,  My  Lord,  if  I  had  dared  to  love  a  maid. 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have  wrong'd  her. 
As  bid  her  link  rich  life  and  virgin  hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gr^  might,  from  her  side, 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Rich,  I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love,  renounce  her; 
Take  life  and  f(»tune  with  another ! — Silent  1 

De  Mawp^  Your  fate  has  been  one  triumph.   You  know 
not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  wbb  in  my  dark  hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you  bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words ; — ^nor  less  vnthin 
That  holiest  temple — the  heaven-buUded  soul — 
Breathes  the  recorded  vow. — ^Base  knight, — ^false  lover 
Were  he,  who  bartered  all  that  brighten'd  grief, 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke  your  mercy ;     I  prefer  the  fate 
Ilook'dfor! 
.  Bich,  Huguet !  to  the  tapestry  chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
(Tb  Mauprat.)  You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner  : — ^your  doom  be  private-^ 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  I 

De  Maup,  When  I'm  dead| 
Tell  her,  I  loved  her. 

Rich.  Keep  such  follies^  Sit, 
For  fitter  ears ; — ^go— 

De  Maup,  Does  he  mock  me  % 

[Exetmt  De  Mauprat  amd  Huomrr. 
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Rich,  Joseph^ 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Joseph. 
Methinks  your  cheek  has  lost  its  rubies  ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the  flesh; 
The  scourge  is  heavy. 

Joseph,  JPray  you,  change  the  subject. 

Rich,  You  good  men  are  so  modest ! — Well,  to  business  1 
Qx>  instantly — deeds — notaries ! — ^bid  my  stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg — my  house 
No  more! — a  bridal  present  to  my  ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph,  Weds,  with  whom  1 

Rich,  De  Mauprat. 

Joseph,  Penniless  husband ! 

Rich,  Bah  !  the  mate  for  beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money-chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of  death,  « 

I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ; — 
And  so  he  died — ^the  smile  upon  his  lips  ! — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  yoimg  lover, 
Methought  I  saw  that  smile  again  ! — Who  else. 
Look  you,  in  all  the  court — ^who  else'so  wWl, 
Brave,  or  supplant  the  favourite : — balk  the  King — 
Baffle  their  scnemes  1 — I  have  tried  him  : — ^he  has  honocir 
And  courage ; — qualities  that  eagle-plume 
Men's  souls, — ^and  fit  them  for  the  fiercest  sun, 
Which  ever  melted  the  weak  waxen  minds 
That  flutter  in  the  beams  of  gaudy  Power ! 
Besides,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat : — When  my  play 
Was  acted  to  dull  tiers  of  lifeless  gc^rs,  (3) 
Who  had  no  soul  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 
Applaud  in  die  proper  places ;  trust  me,  Joseph, 
H!e  is  a  man  of  an  uncommon  promise ! 

Joseph,  Ahd  yet  your  foe. 

Rich,  Have  I  not  foes  enow  ? — 
Great  men  gain  doubly  when  they  make  foes  friends. 
Remember  my  grrfdd  maxims ! — First  employ 
All  methods  to  conciliate.  (4) 

Joseph,  Failing  these  %  m 

Rich,  {^fiercely.)  All  means  to  crush  |   as  with  liie    - 
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The  clenching  of  this  little  hand,  I  will 

Crush  the  small  venom  of  these  stinging  courtiers. 

So,  so,  we've  baffled  Baradas. 

Joseph.  And  when 
Check  the  conspiracy  ] 

Bich,  Check,  check  \    FuU  way  to  it. 
Let  it  bud,  ripen,  flaunt  i'  the  day,  and  burst 
To  fruit — the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes ;  ashes 
Which  I  will  scatter  to  the  winds. 

Go,  Joseph ; 
When  you  return,  I  have  a  feast  for  you — \ 
The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play;  the  verses, 
Methinks  are  fine, — ah,  very  fine. — You  write 
Verses !  (5) — (cmde)  stich  verses !     You  have  wit, 
discernment. 

Joseph  (aside).  Worse  jthan  the  scourge  i     Strange  that 
so  great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet. 

Rich,  What  dost  say  1 

Joseph,  That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  statesman  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet. 

Rich,  Ah,  you  rogue  : 
Laws  die ;  bocis  never.     Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain ;  but  of  my  muse,  I  own  it. 
Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  now.  ^  Takes  tsp  a  M&J 

Joseph,  My  lord. 
The  deeds,  the  notaries  ! 

Rich,  True,  I  pity  you ; 
But  business  first,  then  pleasure.  [Exit  Joseph  . 

Rich,  (seats  himself,  and  reading, J  Ah,  sublime  \ 

Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Julie. 

De  Mawp.  Oh,  speak,  my  lord !  I  dare  not  think 
you  mock  me. 
And  yet 

Rich.  Hush,  hush — ^this  line  must  be  considered  I 

JvHie.  Are  we  not  both  your  children ! 

Rich,  What  a  couplet ! 

How  now !     Oh,  sir — you  live ! 

Be  Maup.  Why,  no,  methinks. 
"Slyaium Jfl  aot  life, 
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Jnlie.  He  smiles !  you  smile, 
My  father !  ^  From  my  heart  for  ever,  now, 
I'll  blot  the  name  of  orphan  ] 

Rich,  Rise,  my  children, 
For  ye  are  mine — mine  both ; — and  in  your  sweet 
And  young  delight,  your  love— (life's  forst-bom  glory,) 
My  own  lost  youth  bieathes  musical ! 

De  Mcuwp,  Pll  seek 
Temple  and  priest  henceforward :— were  it  but 
To  learn  Heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Bich,  Thou  shalt  seek 
Temple  and  priest  right  soon ;  the  morrow's  sun 
Shall  see  across  these  barren  thresholds  pass- 
The  fairest  bride  in  Paris.     Go,  my  children ; 

Even  1  loved  once  I -Be  lovers  while  ye  may. 

How  is  it  with  you,  sir  \     You  bear  it  bravely : 
You  know,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

[Eoceune  De  Mauprat  and  Julie. 
Oh,  godlike  Power !     Wb,  Rapture,  Penury,  Wealth- 
Marriage  and  Death,  for  one  infirm  old  man 
Through  a  great  empire  to  dispense — ^withhold — 
As  the  will  whispers  !  And  shall  things,  like  motes 
That  live  in  my  day-light ;  lackeys  of  court  wages, 
DwarPd  starvelings ;  manikins,  upon  whose  shoulders 
The  burthen  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas — cast 
Lots  for  my  robes  and  sceptre  1    France^  I  love  thee  ! 
All  earth  shall  never  pluck  thee  from  my  heart ! 
My  mistress,  France  ;  my  wedded  wife,  sweet  France ; 
Ai^^o  shall  proclaim  divorce  for  thee  and  me ! 

[Exit  Richelieu 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT    II. 


SECOND    DAY 

Scene  I.-*-^  splendid  Apartment  m  Mautkat's  new 
House,  CasemenU'epening'  to  the  Gardens^  hetfond  which 
the  domes  of  the  Ltaumhourg  Ptdace, 

Enter  !EfARADAS. 

Bar,  Mauprat's  new  home:-^too  splendid  for  a 
soldier! 
But  o'er  his  floors — ^the  while  I  stalk — ^methinks 
My  shadow  spreads  gigantic  to  the  gloom 
The  old  rude  towers  c£  the  Bastile  cast  fctr 
Along  the  smoothness  of  the  jocund  day. 
Well,  thou  hast  'scaped  the  iierce  caplice  of  Richelieu ; 
But  art  thou  farther  from  the  headsman,  fooll 
Thy  secret  I  have  whisper'd  to  the  King : 
Thy  marriage  makes  the  King  thy  foe.     Thou  stand'st 
On  the  abyss — and  in  the  pool  below 
I  see  a  ghastly,  headless  phantom  mirror'd ; 
Thy  likeness,  ere  the  marriage  moon  hath  waned. 
Meanwhile — meanwhile — ^ha,  ha !  if  thou  art  wedded, 
Thou  art  not  wived ! 

Enter  Mauprat  (splendidly  dressed), 

De  Maup,  Was  ever  fete  like  mine  % 
So  bleat,  and  yet  so  wretched  ! 

Bar,  Joy,  de  Mauprat ! 
Why,  what  a  brow,  mcoi,  for  your  wedding-day ! 

De  Maup,  Jest  not. — Distraction  ! 

Bar,  Wliat !   your  wife  a  shrew 
Already?     Courage,  man — the  common  lot! 

De  Maup,  Oh,  diat  she  were  less  lovely,  or  less  loved ! 

Bar,  Riddles  again  I 

De  Maup,  You  know  what  chanced  between 
The  Cardinal  and  myself. 

Bar„  This  morning  brought 
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Your  letter — ^faith,  a  strange  account  I     I  laughed 
And  wept  at  once  fbr  gladness. 

De  maup.  We  were  wed 
At  noon — the  rite  performed,  came  hither — scarce 
Arrived,  when 

Bar.  Well! 

De  Maup.  Wide  flew  the  doors,  and  lo! 
Messire  de  Bcfringhen,  and  this  epistle  ! 

Bar.  'Tis  the  King's  hand! — ^the  royal  seal! 

De  Maup.  Read — read ! 

Bar.  (reading.)  "Whereas  Adrien  de  Mauprat,  Colonel 
and  Chevalier  in  our  armies,  being  already  guilty  of  high 
treason,  by  the  seizure  of  our  town  of  Faviaux,  has  pre- 
sumed, without  our  knowledge,  consent,  or  sanction,  to 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  Julie  de  Mortemar,  a 
wealthy  orphan  attached  to  the  person  of  Her  Majesty, 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent, — We  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  the  said  marriage  contrary  to  law.  On 
penalty  of  death,  Adrien  de  Mauprat  will  not  communicate 
with  the  said  Julie  de  Mortemar  by  word  or  letter,  save  in 
the  presence  of  our  faithful  servant,  the  Sieur  de  Berin- 
ghen,  and  then  with  such  respect  and  decorum  aa  are  due 
to  a  Demoiselle  attached  to  the  Court  of  France,  until  such 
^time  as  it  may  suit  our  royal  pleasure  to  confer  with  the 
Holy  Church  on  the  formal  annulment  of  the  marriage,  and 
vnth  our  Council  on  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  Mes- 
sire de  Mauprat,  who  is  cautioned  for  his  own  sake,  to  pre- 
serve silence  as  to  our  injunction,  more  especially  to  Made- 
'moiselle  de  Mortemar.  Griven  under  our  hand  and  seal  at 
the  Louvre.  ^  LOUIS." 

Bar.  (returning  the  letter.)  Amazement ! — ^Did  not 
Richelieu  say,  the  King 
Knew  not  your  crime  1 

De  Maup.  He  said  so. 

Bar.  Poor  de  Mauprat! 
See  you  the  snare,  the  vengeance  worse  than  death, 
Of  which  you  are  the  victim  % 

DeMaup.  Ha! 

Bar.  (aside.)  It  works; 

(Julie  arui  De  Beringhen  in  the  gardens.) 
Vou  have  not  sought  the  Cardinal  yet,  to     ■   ■ 
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De  M<nip.  No! 
Scarce  yet  my  sense  awaken'd  from  the  shock ! 
Now  I  will  seek  him. 

Bar,  Hold — ^beware  !  Stir  not 
Till  we  confer  again. 

De  Maup.  Speak  out,  man ! 

Bar.  Hush! 
Your  wife ! — De  Beringhen ! — Be  on  your  guard — 
Obey  the  royal  orders  to  the  letter, 
m  look  around  your  palace.    By  my  troth, 
A  princely  mansion ! 

De  Mmjp,  Stay 

Bar,  So  new  a  bridegroom 
Can  want  no  visUors. — Your  servant,  Madam^ 
Oh,  happy  pair— oh,  charming  picture ! 

fEcrt^  through  a  side  door. 

Julie,  Adrien, 
You  left  us  suddenly — are  you  not  well  % 

De  Maup,  Oh,  very  well — that  is— extremely  ill. 

Julie,  111,  Adrien  ]  (taking  his  hand), 

De  Maup,  Not  when  I  see  thee. 

(Heis  ahont  to  lift  her  hand  to  his  lips^  when  De  Berinohbn 
coughs,  and  pulls  his  mantle,  De  Mauprat  drops  the 
hand  and  walks  away, J 

Julie,  Alas! 
Should  he  not  love  me  ? 

De  Ber,  {aside J,  Have  a  care :  I  must 
Report  each  word,  each  gesture  to  his  Msjesty. 

De  Maup,  Sir,  if  you  were  not  in  his  Majesty^g  seryioe. 
You'd  be  die  most  oBSbious,  impudent, 
Damn'd  busy-body  ever  interfering 
In  a  man's  family  affairs. 

De  Ber,  But  as 
I  do  belong,  sir,  to  his  Majesty 

De  MaUp,  You're  lucky ! — Still,  were  we  a  story  higher, 
'Twere  prudent  not  to  go  too  near  the  vnndow. 

Julie,  Adrien,  what  have  I  done  %     Say,  am  I  changed 
Since  yesterday  ? — or  was  it  but  for  wealth, 
Ambition,  life — ^that — ^that — you  swore  you  loved  me  I 

De  Maup.  I  shall  go  mad !     I  do,  indeed  I  do — 
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De  Ber.  (ande).  Not  love  her !  that  were  bigUy  disre- 
spectful. 

Jidie,  You  do— what,  Adrien  1 

De  M(mp.  CMi !  I  do,  indeed 

I  do  think,  that  this  weather  is  delightful ! 
A  charming  day  !  the  sky  is  so  serene  ! 
And  what  a  prospect ! — (  To  De  Beringhen.)  OYt !  you  Pop 
injay! 

Jtdie.  He  jests  at  me  ! — ^he  mocks  me ! — ^yet  I  love  him» 
And  every  look  becomes  the  lips  we  love  ! 
Perhaps  1  am  too  grave  ? — You  laugh  at  Julie ; 
If  laughter  please  you,  welcome  be  the  music ! 
Only  say,  Adrien,  that  you  love  me. 

J)e  Maup,  (kissing  her  hand.)  Ay  ; 

With  my  whole  heart  I  love  you  ! 

Now,  Sir,  go, 
And  tell  that  to  his  Majesty  !    Who  ever 
Heard  of  its  being  a  state-offence  to  kiss 
The  hand  of  one's  own  wife  ] 

Jtdie.  He  says  he  loves  me, 
And  starts  away,  as  if  to  say  "  I  love  you  " 
Meant  something  very  dreadful. — Come,  sit  by  me  — 
I  place  your  chair  ! — fie  on  your  gallantry  . 

f  They  sit  dorjon  ;  as  he  pitslies  Jiis  chair  hack,  she  draws  heiB 
nearer.) 

Julie,  Why  must  this  strange  Messire  de  Beringhen 
Be  always  here  %     He  never  takes  a  hint. 
Do  you  not  wish  him  gone  %  > 

De  Maup.  Upon  my  soul 
I  do,  my  Julie  ! — Send  him  for  your  hottquet, 
Your  glove,  your — anything — 

Julie.  Messire  De  Beringhen, 
I  dropped*  my  glove  in  the  garden  by  the  fountain, 
Or  the  alcove,  or — ^stay — ^no,  by  the  statue 
Of  Cupid;  may  I  ask  you  to 

De  Bering.  To  send  for  it  ? 
Certainly,  fringing  a  hell  an  the  table.)  Andi^,  Pierre  (your 

rascals — ^how 
Do  ye  call  them  %) 

Enter  Servants. 

^  hf^Madame  has  dropp'd  her  glove 
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In  the  gardens,  by  the  fountain,  or  the  alcoTd : 
Or — stay — ^no,  by  the  statue — eh  1— of  Cupid. 
Bring  it. 

De  Maup,  Did  ever  now  one  pair  of  shoulders 
Carry  such  wagon-loads  of  impudence 
Into  a  gentleman's  drawing-room  ] 

•  Dear  Julie, 

I'm  busy — letters — visitors — the  devil ! 
I  do  beseech  you  leave  me — I  say — Cleave  me. 

Jtdie  fweepingj.  You  are  unkind.  [Exit. 

(As  she  goes  (nity  Maujprat  drops  on  one  knee  and 
kisses  the  hem  of  her  TnantLe^  unseen  hy  her,) 

De  Bering,  Ten  millions  of  apologies ^ 

Be  Maup,  I'll  not  take  one  of  them.  I  have  as  yet 
Withstood  all  things — my  heart — ^my  love — ^my  rights, 
B  :t  Julie's  tears!— — When  is  this  farce  to  end? 

De  Bering,  Oh !    when  you  please.     His   Majesty  re- 
quests me, 
As  soon  as  you  infringe  his  gracious  orders. 
To  introduce  you  to  the  Governor 
Of  the  Bastile.     I  should  have  had  that  honour 
Before,  but,  'gad,  my  foible  is  good  nature  : 
Oiie  can't  be  hard  upon  a  friend's  infirmities. 

De  Maup,  I  know  the  king  can  send  me  to  the  scaffold. 
Dark  prospect ! — but  I'm  used  to  it ;  and  if 
The  Church  and  Council  by  this  hour  to-morrow, 
One  way  or  other  settle  not  the  matter, 
I  will 

De  Bering,  What,  my  dear  Sir  \ 

De  Maup,  Show  you  the  door. 
My  dear,  dear  Sir ;  talk  as  I  please,  with  whom 
I  please,  in  my  own  house,  dear  Sir,  until 
His  Majesty  shall  condescend  to  find 
A  stouter  gentleman  than  you,  dear  Sir, 
To  take  me  out :  and  now  you  understand  me, 
My  dear,  most  dear — Oh,  damnably  dear  Sir ! 

De  Bering,  What,  almost  in  a  passion !  you  will  cool 
Upon  reflection.     Well,  since  Madame^ s  absent, 
I'll  take  a  small  refreshment.     Now,  don't  stir ;  * 
Be  careful ; — Show's  your  Burgundy  % — I'll  taste  it— 
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Finish  it  all  before  I  leave  you.     Nay, 
No  form ; — you  see  I  make  myself  at  home. 
Eadt  De  Beringhen. 

De  Maup,  Cgomg  to  the  door,  through  which  Ba&adas 
had  passed.  J  Baradas  !  Count  i 
Enter  Baradas. 
You  spoke  of  snares— of  vengeance 
Sharper  than  death — ^be  plainer. 

Bar.  ^  What  so  clear  1 
Richelieu  has  but  two  passions'. 

De  Maup.  Richelieu ! 

Bar.  Yes! 
Ambition  and  revenge— in  you  both  blended. 
First  for  ambition — Julie  is  his  ward. 
Innocent — docile — pliant  to  his  will — 
He  placed  her  at  the  court— foresaw  the  rest— 
The  King  loves  Julie  ! 

De  Maup.  Merciful  Heaven !     The  King ! 

Bar.    Such  Cupids  lend  new  plumes  to  Richelieu's 
wings : 
But  the  court  etiquette  must  give  Such  Cupids 
The  veil  of  Hymen — (Hymen  but  in  name). 
He  looked  abroad — found  you  his  foe  ; — thtcs  served 
Ambition — ^by  the  grandeur  of  his  ward,   " 
And  vengeance — ^by  dishonour  to  his  foe  ! 

De  Maup.  Prove  this. 

Bar.  You  have  the  proof — the  royal  Letter : — 
Your  strange  exemption  from  the  general  pardon, 
Known  but  to  me  and  Richelieu ;  can  you  doubt 
Your  friend,  to  acquit  your  foe  1     The  truth  is  glaring — 
Richelieu  alone  could  tell  the  princely  lover 
The  tale  which  sells  your  life, — or  buys  your  honour ! 

De  Maup.  I  see  it  all ! — Mock  pardon — hurried  nuptials! 
False  bounty  ! — all ! — the  serpent  of  that  smile  ; 
Crti !  it  stings  home  ! 

Bar.  You  yet  shall  crush  his  malice : 
Our  plans  are  sure  ; — Oi'leans  is  at  our  head ; 
We  meet  to  night ;  join  us,   and  vsdth  us  triumph. 

De  Maup.     To-night  1 — Oh    Heaven  ! — my     maiTiage 
night ! — Revenge  ! 

Bar,  "What  class  of  men  whose  white  lips  do  not  curse 
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**  The  grim,  insatiate,  universal  tyrant  % 

"  "We,  noble-bom — where  are  our  antique  rights— 

"  Our  feudal  seignories — our  castled  strength, 

"  That  did  divide  us  from  the  base  Plebeians, 

"  And  made  our  swords  our  law — where  are  they  ? — trod 

"  To  dust — and  o*er  the  graves  of  our  dead  power  • 

**  Scaffolds  are  monuments — the  Kingly  house 

"  Shorn  of  its  beams— the  Royal  Sun  of  France 

"  'Clipsed  by  this  blood-red  comet.     Where  we  turn,  ^ 

"  Nothing  but  Richelieu ! — Armies — Church — State — LawB 

"  But  mirrors  that  do  multiply  his  beams.  < 

"  He  sees  all— acts  all — Argus  and  Briaraeus — 

"Spy  at  our  boards — and  deathsman  at  our  hearths, 

"  Under  the  venom  of  one  laidley  nightshade, 

"  Wither  the  lilies  of  all  France. 

De  Maup.  (impatiently,)  "But  Julie — 

Baradas,  [unheeding  him,)  "  As  yet  the  Fiend  that  serves 
hath  saved  his  power 
"  From  every  snare ;  and  in  the  epitaphs 
"  Of  many  victims  dwells  a  warning  moral 
"  That  preaches  caution.     Were  I  not  assured 
"  That  what  before  was  hope  is  ripened  now 
"  Into  most  certain  safety,  trust  me,  Mauprat, 
"  I  still  could  hush  my  hate  and  mark  thy  wrongs, 
"  And  say  "  Be  patient!'* — NoWf  the  King  himself 
"  Smiles  kindly  when  I  tell  him  that  his  peers 
"  Will  rid  him  of  his  Priest.     You  knit  your  brows, 
"  Noble  impatience  \     Pass  we  to  our  scheme ! 
'Tis  Richelieu's  wont,  each  mom  within  his  chapel, 
(Hypocrite  worsMp  ended,)  to  dispense 

Alms  to  the  mendicant  friars, — in  that  guise  ^  ^ 

A  band  (yourself  the  leader)  shall  surround 
And  seize  the  despot. 

Be  Maup,  But  the  King  ?  but  Julie  ? 

Bar,    The  King,  infirm  in  health, in  mind  more  feeble, 
Is  but  the  plaything  of  a  Minister's  will. 
Were  Richelieu  dead,  his  power  were  mine  ;  and  Louis 
Soon  should  forget  his  passion  and  your  crime. 
But  whither  now  1 

De  Maup.  I  know  not ;  I  scarce  hear  thee  ; 
A  little  while  for  thought:  anon  I'll  join  thee; 
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But  now,  all  air  seems  tainted,  and  I  loathe 

The  face  of  man !  [Eodt  De  Mauprat  through  the  gardens. 

Bar.  Start  from  the  chase,  my  prey! 
But  as  thou  speed'st,  the  hell-hounds  of  Revenge 
Pant  in  thy  track  and  dog  thee  down. 

Enter  De  Berinohen,  his  month  fuU^  a  napkin  in  hii  hand, 

De  Ber.  Chevalier, 
your  cook's  a  miracle, — what,  my  Host  gone^ 
Faith,  Count,  my  office  is  a  post  of  danger; 
A  fiery  fellow,  Mauprat !  touch  and  go, — 
Match  and  saltpetre, — pr-r-r-r ! 

Bar.  You 
Will  be  released  ere  long.     The  king  resolves 
To  call  the  bride  to  court  this  day. 

De  Ber.  Poor  Mauprat! 
Yet,  since  you  love  the  lady,  why  so  careless 
Ofthe  King's  suit! 

Bar.  Because  the  lady's  virtuous, 
And  the  king  timid.     Ere  he  win  tjie  suit 
He'll  lose  the  crown,— the  bride  will  be  a  widow— 
And  I— the  Richelieu  of  the  Regent  Orleans.   — ^ 

De  Ber.  Is  Louis  still  so  chafed  against  the  Fox, 
From  snatching  yon  fair  dainty  &om  the  Lion  } 

Bar.  So  chs^ed  that  Richelieu  totters.     Yes,  the  King, 
Is  half  conspirator  against  the  Cardinal. 
Enough  of  this.     I've  found  the  man  we  wanted,— 
The  man  to  head  the  hands  that  murder'd  Richelieu,-*- 
The  man,  whose  nafne  the  synonyme  for  daring. 

De  Ber.  He  must  moan  me !     No'  Count,  I  am,  I  own^ 
A  valiant  dog — but  still — 

Bar,  Whom  can  I  mean 
But  Mauprat  1— Mark,  to-night  we  meet  at  Marion's, 
There  shall  we  sign.*  thence  send  this  scroll  i showing «^) 

to  Bouillon. 
You're  in  that  secret  (affectionately)  one  of  our  new  Coun 
cU. 

De  Ber.  But  to  admit  the  Spaniard— France's  foe— 
Into  the  heart  of  France, — dethrone  the  King ! 
It  looks  like  treason,  and  I  smell  the  headsman. 

BiKT,  Oh,  Sir,  too  late  to  falter;  when  we  meet 
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We  must  arrange  the  separate,  coarser  scti6ia8» 
For  Richelieu's  death.    Of  this  despatch  De  Mauprat 
Must  nothing  learn.     He  only  bites  at  vengeance, 
And  he  would  start  from  treason*     We  must  post  him 
Without  the  door  at  Marion's — as  a  sentry 
(Aside) — So,  when  his  head  is  on  the  block — ^his  tongue 
Cannot  betray  our  more  august  designs! 

De  Ber.  PU  meet  you,  if  the  King  can  spare  mq.  (Adde. ) 
-No ! 
I  am  too  old  a  goose  to  play  with  foxes, 
I'll  roost  at  home.     Meanwhile,  in  liie  next  room 
There's  a  delicious  p^t^,  let's  discuss  it. 

Bar.  Pshaw  !  a  man  filled  with  a  sublime  ambitioii 
Has  no  time  to  discuss  your  pites. 

DeBer.  Pshaw! 
And  a  man  filled  with  as  sublime  la  pltt^ 
Has  no  time  to  discuss  ambition. — Gad, 
I  have  the  best  of  it ! 

EfUer  Julie  hastily  with  first  Courtier. 

JvHie  (to  Courtier).  A  summons,  Sir, 
To  atteildthe  Louvre  ? — On  thu  day,  too  % 

Courtier,  Madame, 
The  royal  carriage  waits  below^ — (7\>  De  Beringfen.^ 
You  will  return  with  us. 

Jidte.  What  can  this  mean  ]— 
Where  is  my  husband  1 

Bar,  He  has  left  the  house 
Perhaps  till  nightfall — so  he  bade  me  tell  you. 
Alas,  were  I  the  lord  of  such  fair  treasure— 

Julie  (tmpatiently).  Till  nightfall  1«  Strange — ^my  heart 
misgives  me  I 

Cour,  Madame, 
My  orders  will  not  brook  delay. 

Julie  (to  Baradas  j    You'll  see  him — 
And  yo^  will  tell  him ! 

Bar,  From  the  flowers  of  Hybla 
Never  more  gladly  did  the  bee  bear  honey, 
Than  I  take  sweetness  from  those  rosiest  Hps^ 
Though  to  the  hive  of  odiers  ! 

Cour.  (to  De  BbrinohenJ  Come,  Mesw** 
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De  Ber.  (hesitating J.  One  moment^  just  t(^— 

Cour.  Come,  Sir. 

De  Ber,  I  shall  not 
Discuss  the  pl.t6  after  alL     'Ecod, 
I'm  puzzled  now.     I  don't  knew  who's  the  best  of  k ! 

[Exeunt  Julie,  De  Berinohen,  and  CouRituk 

Bar.  Now  will  this  fire  his  fever  into  madness  ! 
All  is  made  clear ;  Mauprat  mu^t  murder  Richelieu- 
Die  for  that  crime  : — I  snail  console  his  Julie^ 
This  will  reach  Bouillon ! — ^from  the  wrecks  of  France 
I  shall  carve  out — ^who  knows — ^perchance  a  throne ! 
All  in  despite  of  my  Lord  CardinaL 

Enter  De  Mauprat^oi»  the  gardens, 

De  Mauprat,  Spe^ !  can  it  be  1 — Methought  that  from 
liie  terrace 
I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  King — and  Julie ! 
No ! — ^no ! — ^my  frenzy  peoples  the  void  air 
With  its  own  phantoms ! 

Bar.  Nay,  too  true. — Alas  ! 
Was  ever  lightning  swifter,  or  mpre  blasting, 
Than  Richelieu's  forked  guile  1 

De  Maup,  I'll  to  the  Louvre 

Bar.  And  lose  all  hope !     The  Louvre  1 — ^the  sure 
gate 
To  the  Basdle ! 

De  Maup.  The  King 

Bar.  Is  but  the  wax. 
Which  Richelieu  stamps  !     Break  the  malignant  seal. 
And  I  will  raze  the  prmt.     Come,  man,  take  heart  I 
Her  virtue  well  could  brave  a  sterner  trial 
Than  a  few  hours  of  cold  imperious  courtship. 
Were  Richelieu  dust — ^no  danger ! 

De  MoMp.  Ghastly  Vengeance ! 
To  thee  and  thine  august  and  solemn  sister, 
The  unrelenting  Death !  I  dedicate 
The  blood  of  Armand  Richelieu !     When  Dii^onoor 
Reaches  our  hearths  Law  dies,  and  Murder  takes 
The  angel  shape  of  Justice ! 

Bar.  Bravely  said ! 
At  midnight,— Marion's !— Nay,  I  cannot  leave  thee 
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To  thoughts  that 

De  Maup,  Speak  not  to  me ! — I  am'yours  !■?— 
But  speak  not !     There's  a  voice  within  my  soul. 
Whose  ciy  could  drown  the  thunder.     Oh !  if  men 
Will  play  dark  sorcery  with  the  heart  of  man, 
Let  diem,  who  raise  the  spell,  beware  the  fiend ! 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II. — A  room  in  the  Palais  Cardinal  (as  in  thefirU 
Act). 

Richelieu  and  Joseph. 
Francois,  vjritmg  at  a  tabic, 

Joseph,  Yes ; — Huguet,  taking  his  accustom'd  round, — 
Disguised  as  some  plain  J^urgher/ — heard  these  ruffl^ns 
Quoting  your  name  : — ^he  listened — ■"  Pshaw !"  said  one, 
"  We  are  to  seize  the  Cardinal  in  his  palace 
To-morrow !"— "How  V  the  other  ask'd ;— "  You'll  hear 
The  whole  design  to-night ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
And  Baradas  have  got  mqmap  of  action 
At  their  fingers'  end  " — "  So  be  it,"  quoth  the  other, 
"  I  will  be  there, — Marion  de  Lorme's — at  midnight !" 

Bich,  I  have  them,  man,  I  have  them  ! 

Jos,  So  they  say 
Of  you,  my  Lord ; — ^believe,  me,  that  their  plans 
Are  mightier  than  you  deem.     You  must  employ 
Means  no  less  vast  to  meet  them ! 

Bkih.  Bah !  in  policy 
We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants. 

But  dwarfs. The  statues  of  our  stately  fortune 

Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel — not  the  axe !  (1) 
Ah !  were  I  younger — ^by  the  knightly  heart  * 
That  beats  beneath  these  priestly  robes,  (2)  I  would 
Have  pastime  with  these  cut-throats  [  Yea,  as  when. 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting  foe, 
I  clove  my  pathway  through  the  plumed  sea ! 
Reach  me  yon  falchion,  Francois — ^not  thtit  bauble 
For  carpet-warriors — yonder — such  a  blade 
As  old  Charles  Martel  might  have  wielded,  wh^i 
He  drove  the  Saracen  from  France. 
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(Francois  iiHngs  Mm  one  of  the  long  two-iamded  twrn-de 
toom  in  the  middle  ages.) 

With  this, 
If  at  Rochelle,  did  hand  to  hand  engage 
The  stalwart  Englisher — ^no  mongrels,  boy, 
Those  island  mastifis ! — ^mark  the  notch,  a  deep  one, 
His  casque  made  here, — I  shore  him  to  the  waist ! 
A  toy — a  feather,  then  !    f  Tries  to  toield,  and  lets  it  faU,) 

You  see,  a  child  could 
Slay  Richelieu  now. 

Francois  (his  hand  on  his  hilt).     But  juno^  at  your 
command 
Are  other  weapons,  my  good  lord. 

Rich,  (who  hxis  seated  himself  a^  to  torite,  lifts  the  pen,  J» 
True — ^rpis ! 
Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
}The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.)  Behold 
The  arch  enchanter's  wand ! — ^itself  a  nothing ! 
But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master  hand 
To  paralyze  the  Caesars,  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless !     Take  away  the  sword — 
States  can  be  saved  without  it !    (Looking  on  the  clock, J 

'  Tis  the  hour- 
Retire,  sir.    3  i '  •       '  '   '    c/  -    [Exit  Francois. 
A  kfiock — a  door,  concealed  in  the  arras,  opens  cautiottsly. 

Enter  Marion  de  Lorme. 

Joseph  (amazed),  Marion  de  Lorme ! 

Rich,  Hist!  Joseph, 
Keep  guard. 

(Joseph  retires  to  the  prmdpal  entrance,) 
My  fidthiul  Marion  ! . 

Marion,  Grood  my  lord, 
They  meet  to-night  in  my  poor  house.     The  Duke 
Of  Orleans  heads  them. 

Rich,  Yes ;  go  on. 

Marion,  His  Highness 
Much  questioned  if  I  knew  some  brave,  discreet, 
And  vigilant  man,  whose  tongue  could  keep  a  secroty 
And  who  had  those  twin  qualities  for  service, 
(The  Jove  of  gold,  the  hate  of  Richelieu. 
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Pm^    Yog     '  ^  — ■** 

Marim.  Made  answer,  *'  Yes,  my  brother  ^bold  and 
trusty:  ' 

Whose  faith,  my  faith  could  pledge ;"— the  Duke  then 

bade  me 
Have  him  e<juipp'd  and  arm'd — well  mounted— ready 
This  night  t^  part  for  Italy. 

Rich.  Aha!— 
Has  Bouillon  too  tum'd  traitor  1— So  methought ! 
What  part  of  Italy? 

Mariath.  The  Piedmont  frontier. 
Where  Bouillon  lies  c^campM. 

Rick.  Now  there  is  danger ! 
Grreat  danger !     If  he  tamper  with  the  Spaniard, 
And  Louis  list  not  to  my  council,  as, 
Without  sure  proof  he  will  not,  France  is  lost ! 
What  mor^  ,  / 

Mari(m.^Bx\i  hints  of  some  design  to  seize 
Your  person  in  your  palace.     Nothing  clear — 
His  Highness  trembled  while  he  spoke  : — ^the  words 
Did  choke  each  other. 

Rich.  So  !  Who  is  the  brother, 
You  recommended  to  the  Duke  ? 

Marion.  Whoever 
Your  eminence  may  father ! 

Rich.  Darling  Marion !  (3) 

[Goes  to  the  talUy  and  returns  toith  a  large  bag  of  gold.] 
There — pshaw — a  trifle  !     What  an  eye  you  have  ! 
And  what  a  smile,  child ! — f kisses  her.) — Ah !  you  feir 

perdition — 
'Tis  well  I'm  old ! 

Marion,  (aside  and  serumsly).  What  a'great  man  he  \a  ! 

Rich.  You  are  sure  they  meet  1 — ^the  hour  1 

Marion^  At  midnight., 

i^^.  And 
You  will  engage  to  give  the  Duke's  despatch 
To  whom  I  send  ] 

Marion,  'Ay,  marry ! 

Rich,  {aside.)  Huguet  ?    No ; 
He  will  be  wranted  elsewhere.    Joseph  ! — zealous, 
But  too  well  known— too  much  the  elder  brother  ! 
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^  Mauprat  ? — alas !  it  is  fais  wedding  day ! 
Francois  1 — ^the  Man  of  Men  I— unnoted — ^young^ 
Ambitions — (goes  to  Ike  door) — ^Francois  I 
Enter  Francois. 

Rich.  Follow  this  fair  lady : 
(Find  him  the  suiting  garments,  Marion ;)  take 
My  fleetest  steed  :  arm  thyself  to  the  teeth ; 
A  packet  will  be  given  you,  with  orders. 
No  matter  what !     The  instant  that  your  hand 
Closes  upon  it— clutch  it,  like  your  honour. 
Which  Death  alone  <5an  steal,  or  ravish  ;  set 
Spurs  to  your  steed — ^be  breathless,  till  you  stand 
Again  before  me.     Stay,  Sir !     You  will  find  me 
Two  short  leagues  hence — at  Ruelle,  in  my  castle. 
Young  man,  be  blithe  !  for — ^note  me— fh>m  the  hour 
I  grasp  that  packet,  think  your  guardian  star 
Rains  fortune  on  you ! 

Fran.  If  I  fail— 

Rich.  Fail— fail  ? 
In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word    ^    -  '   '     . 
As— 3/aiZ/ — You  will*  instruct  him  further,  Marion. 
Follow  her — ^but  at  distance  ; — speak  not  to  her, 
Till  you  are  housed ; — ^Farewell,  boy !  Never  say 
''FaW*  again. 

Fran.  I  will  not ! 

Rich,  (patting  his  locks.)  There's  my  young  heru  !— 
ExemU  Francois  and  Marion. 

Rich.  So,  they  would  seize  my  person  in  this  place  1 
I  cannot  guess  their  scheme  : — but  my  retinue 
Is  here  too  large ! — a  single  traitor  could 
Strike  impotent  the  fate  of  thousands ; — Joseph, 
Art  sure  of  Huguet  ? — Think — we  hang'd  his  father ! 

Joseph.  But  you  have  bought  his  son  ; — ^heap'd  favours 
on  him ! 

Rich.  Trash ! — ^favours  past — ^that's  nothing !  In  h:  s  hours 
Of  confidence  with  you,  has  he  named  the  favours 
To  come  he  counts  on  % 

Joseph.  Yes: — a  Colonel's  rank. 
And  Letters  of  Nobility. 

iJic^.  What,  Huguet  1 
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(Here  Huguet  etUerSf  as  to  address  the  Cardiaal,  toko  does 
not  perceive  him.  J 

Huguet,  My  own  name,  soft ! — [glides  hehisid  the  screm. 

Rich.  Colonel  and  Nobleman ! 
My  bashful  Huguet — that  can  never  be  ! — 
We  have  him  not  the  less — we'll  promise  it ! 
And  see  the  Kmg  wdthholdiS ! — Ah,  kings  are  oft 
A  great  convenience  to  a  minister ! 
No  wrong  to  Huguet  either  ! — Moralists 
/  Say,  Hope  is  sweeter  than  Possession  1 — Yes — 
We'll  count  on  Huguet !  Favours  past  do  gorge 
Our  dogs  ;  leave  service  drowsy — dull  the  scent. 
Slacken  Ae  speed; — ^favours  to  come^  my  Joseph, 
Produce  a  lusty,  hungry  gratitude, 
A  ravenous  zeal,  that  of  the^  commonest  cur 
Would  make  a  Cerberus.  /You  are  right,  this  treason 
Assumes  a  fearful  aspect  /—but  once  crush'd. 
Its  very  ashes  shall  manure  the  soil 
Of  power ;  and  ripen  such  full  sheaves  of  greatness. 
That  all  the  summer  of  my  fate  shall  seem       \ 
Fruitless  beside  the  autumn  ! 

[Huguet  holds  up  his  hand  mefihcingly,  and  creeps  out, 

Joseph.  The  saints  grant  it ! 

Rich,  {solemnly/.)  Yes — for  sweet  France,  Heaven  grant 
it ! — O  my  country, 
For  thee — thee  only — though  men  deem  it  noJr— 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  familiars ! — I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  ^r — upon  thy  brows 
Wreath'd  the  old  Roman  laui^l : — at  thy  feet 
Bow'd  nations  down. — No  pulse  in  my  ambition 
Whose  beatings  were  not  measured  from  thy  heart! 
"  In  the  old  times  before  us,  patriots  lived 
*'  And  died  for  liberty — 

Joseph,  "As  you  would  live 
And  die  for  despotry — 

Rich.  "  False  monk,  not  so  ! 
•*  Not  for  the  purple  and  the  power  wherein 
"  State  clothes  herself, — I  love  my  native  land— 
"  Not  as  Venetian,  Englisher,  or  Swiss, 
"  But  as  a  Noble  and  a  Priest  of  France  ; 
"  *  All  things  for  France ' — ^lo,  my  eternal  maxim  I 
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**  Tho  yital  axle  of  the  restless  wheels 
"  That  bear  me  on  !     With  her,  I  have  entwined 
**My  passions  and  my  fate — my  crimes,  my  virtuoflH- 
*'  Hated  and  loved,  (4)  sihd  schemed,  and  shed  men's  blood, 
"  As  the  calm  crafts  of  Tuscan  sages  te€kch 
-"  Those  who  would  make  ^eir  country  great.     Beyond 
"  The  map  of  France,  my  heart  can  travel  not> 
**  But  fills  that  limit  to  its  farthest  verge  ; 
**  And  while  I  live — Richelieu  and  France  are  one.? 
We  priests,  to  whom  the  Church  forbids  in  youth 
The  plighted  one — to  manhood's  toil  denies 
The  soother  helpmate — ^from  our  withered  age 
Shuts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  second  spring 
That  smiles  in  the  name  of  Father— we  are  yet 
Not  holier  than  humanity,  and  must 
Fulfil  Humanity's  condition — Love ! 
Debarred  the  Actual,  we  but  breathe  a  life 
To  the  chill  marble  of  the  Ideal — Thus, 
In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  Majesty, 
My  France — ^my  Country,  I  have  bo^ed  forth 
A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robes  of  state, 
Tliis  pomp,  this  palace  *?  perishable  baubles  !    . 
In  this  world  two  things  only  are  immortal — 
Fame  and  a  People ! 

JSfUer  HuGUET. 

JSuguet.  My  Lord  Cardinal, 
Your  eminence  bade  me  seek  you  at  this  hour. 

Rich,  Did  1 1 — True,  Huguet. — So — ^you  overheard 
Strange  talk  amongst  these  gallants  1     Snares  and  traps 
For  Richelieu  1 — ^Well — ^we'U  balk  them ;  let  me  think— «- 
The  men  at  arms  you  head — ^how  many? 

Hugtiet.  Twenty,  (5) 
My  Lord. 

Bzch,  All  trusty  1 

Huguet,  Yes,  for  ordinary 
Occasions — ^if  for  great  ones,  I  would  change 
Three-fourths  at  least  ] 

Rich,  Ay,  what  are  great  occasions  % 

Huguet,  Qreat  bribes  1 

^h.  (to  Joseph.^  Good  lack,  he  knows  some  paragons 
Superior  to  great  bribes  I 
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Huguet»  True  gentlemen. 
Who  have  transgress'd  the  laws — and  value  li£9. 
And  lack  not  gold ;  your  Eminence  alone 
Can  grant  them  pcodon.    Ergo,  ^ou  can  trust  them ! 

Rich.  Logic !— So  be  it — ^let  this  honest  twenty 
Be  arm'd  and  mounted. — (Aside.)  So  they  meet  at  midnight. 
The  atten^t  on  me  to-morrow — ^Ho!  we'll  strike 
'Twixt  wind  and  water. — {AiaucLj  Does  it  need  much  tiuM 
To  find  these  ornaments  to  Human  Nature  f 

Htiguet.  My  Lord  the  trustiest  are  not  birds 
That  love  the  daylight. — I  do  know  a  haunt 
Where  they  meet  nightly. 

Rich,  Ere  the  dawn  be  grey, 
All  could  be  arm'd,  assembled,  and  at  Ruelle 
In  my  old  hall  % 

Huguet,  By  one  hour  after  midnight. 

Rich.  The  castle's  strong.    You  know  its  outlets,  Hu- 
guet ? 
Would  twenty  men,  well  posted,  keep  such  guard 
That  not  one  step-^and  Murder's  step  is  stealthy/^ 
Could  glide  withm  unseen  ? 

Huguet,  A  triple  wall— 
A  drawbridffe  and  portcullis — ^twenty  men— 
Under  my  lead,  a  month  might  hold  XhaX  <3astle 
Against  a  host. 

Rich,  They  do  not  strike  till  morning, 
Yet  I  will  shift  the  quarter — ^bid  the  grooms 
Prepare  the  litter — ^I  will  hence  to  Ruelle 
While  day-light  last-*and  one  hour  after  midnight 
You  and  your  twenty  saints  shall  seek  me  thither ! 
You're  made  to  rise  ! — ^You  are,  Sir  j — eyes  of  lynx 
Ears  of  the  stag,  a  footfall  like  the  snow ; 
You  are  a  valiant  fellow ; — ^yea,  a  trusty, 
Religious,  exemplary,  incorrupt, 
And  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet! 
If  I  live  long  enough, — ay,  mark  my  words 
If  I  live  long  enough,  you'll  be  a  Colonel 
Noble,  perhaps  ! — -One  hour.  Sir,  after  midnight. 

Hug.  You  leave  me  dumb  with  gratitude,  my  lord ;  ^ 
ril  pick  the  trustiest  (aside)  Marian's  house  (3iui  fuxnishi 

\Exit  HuauBT* 
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Ru^,  How  like  a  spider  shall  I  sit  in  my  hcHe, 
And  watch  the  meshea  tremble« 

Jos,  But,  my  lord, 
Were  it  not  wiser  still  to  nian  the  palace. 
And  seize  the  traitors  in  the  act  ] 

Rich.  No;  Louis, 
Long  chafed  against  me— Julie  stolen  from  him, 
Will  rouse  him  more.     He'll  say  I  hatch'd  the  treascn, 
Or  scout  my  charge ; — He  half  desires  my  death : 
But  the  despatch  to  Bouillon,  some  dark  scheme 
Against  kis  crown — there  is  our  weapon,  Joseph  I 
with  that  all  safe— ^-without  it  all  is  peril! 
Meanwhile  to  my  old  castle ;  ^ou  to  court, 
Diving  with  careless  eyes  into  men's  hearts, 
As  ghostly  churchmen  should  do !     See  the  King,^ 
Bid  him  peruse  that  sage  and  holy.t|*eatise. 
Wherein  'tis  set  forth  how  a  Premier  should 
Be  chosen  from  the  Priesthood — ^how  the  King 
Should  never  listen  to  a  single  charge 
Against  his  servant,  nor  conceal  one  whisper 
That  the  rank  envies  of  a  court  distil 
Into  his  ear-r-to  fester  the  fair  name 
Of  my — I  mean  his  Minister! — Oh !  Joseph, 
A  most  convincing  treatise.  (6) 
Good — all  favours, 

-K  Francois  be  but  bold,  and  Huguet  boneet, — 
Huguet — Ihalfsuspect— hebow'dtoolow — 
'Tis  not  his  way. 

Jos,  This  is  die  curse,  my  lord 
Of  your  high  state  ;  suspicion  of  all  men. 

Rich,  (sadly).  True ;  true;  my  leeches  bribed  to  poison 
pages 
To  strangle  me  in  sleep — ^my  very  King 
(This  bram  the  unresting  loom,  from  which  v\ra8  woven     - 
The  purple  of  his  greatness)  leagued  against  me — 
Old— chndless---iriendles»---broken— all  forsake- 
All— all— but- 

Jos,  What] 

Rich,  The  indomitable  heart 
Of  Armand  Richelieu ! 

^t  Nought  beside^ 
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Rich.  Why>  Julie, 
My  own  dear  foster-child,  forgive  me !  Yes ; 
This  morning,  shining  through  their  happy  tears. 
Thy  soft  eyes  bless'd  me !— and  thy  Lord, — ^in  danger 
He  would  forsake  me  not. 

Jos,  And  Joseph 

Rich,  fqfier  a  patAse.J  You 
Yes,  I  believe  you— yes;  for  all  men  fearyou-^- 
And  the  world  loves  you  not.     And  I,  friend  Joseph, 
I  am  the  only  man,  who  could,  my  Joseph, 
Make  you  a  Bishop.  (7)     Come,  we'll  go  to  dinner, 
And  talk  the  while  of  methods  to  advance 
Our  Mother  Church.  (8)     Ah,  Joseph, — Bishop  Joseph  f 

[Exemtt, 

BND   OP   ACT   n. 


ACT  III. 


SECOND   DAY.— MIDNIGHT. 


Scene  I."^Richdieu*s  Castle  &t  Rudle—A  gothic  chdm- 
her — Moonlight  at  the  window,  occasianaUy  obscured. 

RMih,  (reading)  [1.]  "In  silence,  and  at  night,  the  con- 
science feels 
That  life  should  soar  to  nobler  ends  than  Power." 
So  sayest  thou,  sage  and  sober  moralist ! 
But  wert  thou  tried  %     Sublime  Philosophy, . 
Thou  art  the  Patriarch's  ladder,  reaching  heaven,"  .  i 

And  bright  with  beck'ning  angels,  but  alas  !  ^     .  | 

We  see  thee,  like  the  Patriarch,  but  in  dreams,  ,  j 

By  the  first  step— dull-slumbering  on  the  earth.  \ 

I  am  not  happy !— with  the  Titan's  lust  ^  ] 

I  woo'd  a  goddess,  and  I  clasp  a  doud. 
When  I  am  dust,  my  name  shall,  like  a  star^ 

Ib  this  soliloquy  the  lines  from  28  to  40  are  spoken  on  the  sttfe.  ^ 
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Shine  through  wan  space,  a  glory — and  a  prophet 

Whereby  pale  seers  shall  from  their  a6ry  towezs 

Con  all  the  ominous  signs,  benign  or  evil, 

That  inske  the  potent  astrologue  of  kings. 

But  shall  the  Future  judge  me  by  the  ends 

That  1  have  wrought,  or  by  the  dubious  means 

Through  which  the  stream  o£  my  renown  hath  run 

Into  the  many-voiced  unfathomed  Time  ? 

Foul  in  its  bed  Ue  weeds — and  heaps  of  slime, 

AAd  with  its  waves — when  sparkling  in  the  sun, 

Oft  times  the  secret  rivulets  that  swell 

Its  might  of  waters — blend  the  hues  of  blood. 

Yet  are  my  sins  not  those  of  circumstance, 

That  all-pervading  atmosphere,  wherein 

Our  spirits,  like  the  unsteady  lizzard,  take 

The  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that  nurtures  1 

O  !  ye,  whose  hour-glass  shifts  its  tranquil  sands 

In  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's  cell ; 

Ye,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never  toss'd 

"CTpon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 

Gives  battle  to  the  elements, — and  man 

Wrestles  ^vith  man  for  some  slight  plank,  whose  weieht 

Will  bear  but  one — while  round  the  desperate  vnretch 

The  hungry  billows  roar — and  the  fierce  Fate, 

Like  some  huge  monster,  dim-seen  through  the  wirf, 

Waits  him  who  drops ; — ^ye  safe  and  formal  men. 

Who  write  the  deeds,  and  with  unfeverish  hand 

Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the  Great, 

Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried ! 

History  preserves  "only  the  fleshle^  bones 

Of  what  we  are — and  by  the  moitking  skull 

The  would-be  wise  pretend  to  guess  the  features ! 

Without  the  roundness  and  the  glow  of  hfe 

How  hideous  is  the  skeleton !     Without 

The  colourings  and  humanities  that  clothe 

Our  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 

Can  make  our  memory  hideous ! 

I  have  vn-ought 
Ghreat  uses  out  of  evil  tools — and  they 
[n  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneadi  the  light 
Which  thave  stolen  from  the  angry  gods, 
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And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious  thrft. 

Forgetful  oE  ihe  daiimess  which  it  Iroke. 

I  have  shed  blood — ^but  I  have  had  no  foes 

gave  those  the  State  had  (2) — ^if  my  wrath  was  deadly, 

'Tis  that  I  felt  my  country  in  my  veins, 

And  smoct?  luox  son?  as  Brutus  smote  his  own.  (3) 

And  yet  I  am  not  happy — blanch'd  and  sear'd 

Before  my  time — ^breathing  an  air  of  hate, 

And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men» 

And  wasting  powers  that  sht^e  the  thrones  of  earth         * 

In  contest  wifli  the  insects— bearding  kings 

And  braved  by  lackies  (4) — murder  at  my  bed ; 

And  lone  amidst  the  multitudinous  web, 

"With  the  dread  Three — ^that  are  the  fates  who  hold 

The  woof  and  shears — the  Monk,  the  Spy,  the  Headsmait. 

And  this  is  Power !  Alas !  I  am  not  happy.  ('Afierajpause^J 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 

Its  rising  roots  not  up  :  but  never  yet 

Did  one  last  barrier  by  a  ripple  vex 

My  onward  tide,  unswept  in  sport  away. 

Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hate 

Them  who  hate  me  1     Tush,  tush!  I  do  not  hate ; 

Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes  the  doom. 

But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I  forgive  them. 

But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  mine  own. 

Destruction  is  the  State's !     For  private  life. 

Scripture  the  guide — for  public.  Machiavel. 

Would  Fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven  were  wrodi  t 

For  chance  makes  half  my  greatness.     I  was  bom 

Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed  star, 

And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul  .  \ 

Is  but  the  fix'd  persuasion  of  success. 

Ah  I — ^here  ! — that  spasm  !^ — again !   How  Life  and  DeatL 

Do  wrestle  for  me  momently !     And  yet 

The  King  looks  pale.    I  shall  outlive  the  King ! 

And  then,  thou  insolent  Austrian — who  didst  gibe 

At  the  ungainly,  gaunt,  and  daring  lover,  (5) 

Sleeking  Say  looks  to  silken  Buckingham, — 

Thou  shalt — ^no  matter  !     I  have  outlived  love^ 

O !  beautifblr— all  golden — gentle  youth  I 

Making  thy  palace  in  the  cc^reless  firont  ^ 
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And  hopeful  eye  of  mao-^-ere  yet  the  soul 

Hath  lost  the  memories  which  (so  Plato  dream'd) 

Breath'd  ^ory  from  the  earlier  star  it  dwelt  in — 

O I  for  one  gale  i&om  thine  exulting  morning, 

Stining  amidst  the  roses,, where  of  old 

Love  shook  the  de\y-drops  from  his  glancing  hair  I 

Gould  I  recall  the  past— or  had  not  set 

The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt  soul 

In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless  sea ; 

The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 

Forgets  the  goad  and  rests — ^to  mo  alike 

Or  day  or  night.    Ambition  has  no  rest ! 

Shall  I  resign  I — Who  can  resign  himself  1 

For  custom  is  ourself !     As  drink  and  food 

Become  our  bone  and  flesh — the  aliments 

Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind — thought*,  dreams^ 

Passions  and  aims,  in  lixe  revolving  cycle 

Of  the  great  alchemy — at  length  are  made 

Our  mind  itself!  and  yet  the  tfweets  of  leisure— 

An  honoured  home— far  firom  these  base  intrigues—- 

An  eyrie  on  die  heaven-kiss'd  heights  of  wisdom — 

f  Taking  up  the  hook.  J 
Speak  to  me,  moralist !  I'll  heed  thy  counsel 
W  ere  it  not  best 

Enter  Francois  hastily,  andinpart  disguised, 

Richelieu  (Jlinging  atoay  the  hook).   Philosophy,  thou 
liest ! 
Quick — ^the  despatch! — Power — ^Empire!     Boy— the 
packet! 

Francois.  Kill  me,  my  lord ! 

Rich.  They  knew  thee — ^they  suspected— 
They  gave  it  not 

Francois.  He  gave  it — he —  the  Count 
De  Batadas— with  his  own  hand  he  gave  it ! 

Rich.  Baradas  !     Joy  !  out  with  it  I 

Francois.  Listen, 
And  then  dismiss  me  to  the  headsmen. 

Rich.  Ha! 
Ck>  on. 

Francois.  They  led  me  to  a  chamber.    There 
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Qrlean8  and  Baradas^—and  some  half^^core, 
Whom  I  knew  not — ^were  met 

Mich,  Not  more! 

Fraincais,  Butfrom 
Th '  a<^oining  chamber  brc^e  the  dm  of  voices, 
The  clatterii^g  tread  of  armed  men  : — at  times 
A  shriller  cry,  that  yelled  out,  "  Death  to  Richelieu  V* 

ttich^  Speak  not  of  me :   thy  c&uMry  is  in  danger  \ 
Th'  adjoining  room — So,  so— a  separate  treason ' 
The  one  thy  ruin,  France  !-^the  meaner  crimi:>, 
Left  to  their  tools — ^my  murder  1 

'Fra'ncoU.  Baradas 
Questioned  me  close— -demurred — until,  at  last, 
O'erruled  by  Orleans — gave  the  packet — told  me 
That  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroU : — This  gold— 

Rich,  Gold  is  no  proof 

FrancfM.  And  Orleans  promised  ^ousands, 
"When  Bouillon's  trumpets  in  die  streets  df  Paris 
Rang  out  the  shrill  answer:  hastening  from  the  houses 
My  footstep  in  the  stirrup,  Myrio^  stole 
>^4cross  the  threshold,  whispenng,  ^'  Lose  no  moment 
jSre  Bichelieu  have  the  packet :  tell  him,  too— 
Aturder  is  in  the  winds  of  Night,  and  Orleans 
Swears,  ere  the  dawn  the  Cardinal  shall  be  clay." 
f:fke  said,  and  trembling  fled  within  :  when  lo ! 
ii^  land  of  iron  griped  me  !     Thro'  tBe  dark, 
CrleiUn'd  the  dim  shadow  of  an  armed  man : 
Ere  I  coald  draw,  the  prize  was  wrested  from  me. 
And  a  hoarse  voice  gasp'd — "  Spy,  I  spare  thee,  foi 
This  steel  is  virgin  to  thy  lord ! " — with  that 
He  vanish'd. — Scared  and  trembling  for  thy  safety, 
I  mounted,  fled,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Implore  thee  to  acquit  my  faith — ^but  not, 
Like  him,  to  spare  my  life. 

Rich,  Who  spake  of  life  ? 
I  bade  thee  grasp  that  treasure  as  thine  hDmowr--^ 
A  jewel  wor3i  whole  hecatombs  of  lives ! 
Begone!  redeem  thine  honour  f    Back  to  Marion- 
Or  Baradas— or  Orleans — track  the  robber— 
Regain  the  packet— or  crawl  on  to  Age- 
Age  and  gray  hairs  like  miiie«-*aQd  kx^w^  thou  bast  lost 
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That  wliich  hath  made  thee  great  and  saTed  thy  eouBtxy, 
See  me  not  till  tfaou'st  bought  the  right  to  se^  me. 
Away !  Nay,  cheer  thee !  thou  hast  not  fkil'd  yet— 
There's  no  nich  word  09  **fadl/'' 

Francois.  Bless  you,  my  Lord, 
For  that  one  smile  !  I'll  wear  it  on  my  heart 
To  light  me  back  to  triumph.  (6)  (ExU.) 

Ric^,     The  poor  youth  ! 
An  elder  had  ask'd  life  !  I  love  the  young ! 
For  as  great  men  live  not  in  their  own  time 
But  the  next  race, — so  in  the  young  my  soul 
Makes  many  Richolieus.     He  will  win  it  yet. 
Francois!   He's  gone.   My  murder!   Maricm's  warning i 
This  brave's  threat  I  O  for  the  morrow's  dawn  • 
I'll  set  my  spies  to  work-r-I'll  make  all  s^ace 
(As  does  the  sun)  an  Universal  Eye-— 
Huguet  shall  track — ^Joseph  confess — ha !  ha ! 
Strange,  while  I  laugh'd  I  shudder'd,  and  ev'n  now 
Thro'  the  chill  air  the  beating  of  my  heart 
Sounds  like  a  death-watch  by  a  sick  man's  pillow ; 
If  Huguet  ootdd  deceive  me--4ioofe  without— 
The  gates  unclose-*eteps,  near  and  nearer ! 
Enter  Julie. 

Julie.  CardinalJ 
My  father!  (faUsathisfeet.) 

Rich.  Julie  at  this  hour !  and  tears ! 
What  ails  thee  1 

Julie.  I  am  safe ;  I  am  with  thee  ! 

Rich.  Safe !   why  in  all  the  storms  of  this  wild  worl4 
What  wind  would  mar  the  violet  1 

Julie.  Thatman-^ 
Why  did  I  love  him  1— clinging  to  a  breast 
That  knows  no  shelter  % 

Listen — ^late  at  noon — 
The  marriage-day — ev'n  then  no  more  a  lover. 
He  left  me  coldly !     Well,  I  sought  my  chamber 
To  weep  arid  wonder ;  but  to  h<^e  and  dream. 
Sudden  a  mandate  from  the  king, — ^to  attend 
Forthwith  his  pleasure  at  the  Louvre.  * 

fiich.  Hai 
Tou  did  obey  the  summcms ;  and  the  king 
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Reproadi'd  your  haBty  nuptials, 

Julie,  Were  that  all ! 
He  frown'd  and  chid ;  proclaim'd  the  bond  unlawM  j 
Bade  me  not  quit  my  chamber  in  liie  palace, 
And  there  at  night— alone — this  night !  all  still, 
He  sought  my  presence- — dared ! — thou  read*st  the  heaxt» 
Read  mine  — I  cannot  speak  it ! 

Rich,  He,  a  king ! 
You — ^woman ;  well,  you  yielded ! 

Mie.    Cardinal! 
Dare  you  say  "  yielded  f     Humbled  and  abash'd, 
Jffe  from  the  chamber  crept — ^this  mighty  Louis ; 
Crept  like  a  baffled  felon !  — yielded  I  Ah ! 
More  royalty  in  woman's  heart 
Than  dwells  within  the  crowned  msyesty 
And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  kings  ! 
Yielded !     Heavens ! — ^yielded ! 

Rick.  To  my  breast, — close — close  ! 
The  world  would  never  need  a  Richelieu,  if 
Men — ^bearded,  mailed  men — ^the  Lords  of  Earth- 
Resisted  flattery,  falsehood,  avarice,  pride. 
As  tins  poor  child  with  tiie  dove's  innocent  scorn 

Her  sex's  tempters.  Vanity  and  Power ! 

He  left  you — well ! 

Jtdie,  Then  came  a  sharper  trial ! 
At  the  king's  suit,  the  Count  de  Baradas  ' 
Sought  me,  to  soothe,  to  fawn,  to  flatter,  while 
On  his  smooth  lip  insult  c^pear'd  more  hateful 
For  the  false  mask  of  pity  :  letting  fall 
Dark  hints  of  treachery,  with  a  world  of  sighs 
That  heaven  had  granted  to  so  base  a  lord 
The  heart  whose  coldest  friendship  were  to  him 
What  Mexico  to  misers  !     Stung  at  last 
By  my  disdain,  the  dim  and  glimmering  sense 
Of  his  cloak'd  words  broke  into  bolder  light. 
And  THEN — ah !  then,  my  haughty  spirit  fail'd  me ! 
Then  I  was  weak — wept — oh !  such  bitter  tears ! 
For  (turn  thy  face  aside,  and  let  me  whisper 
The  horrofto  thine  ear)  then  did  I  learn 
That  he—that  Adrien — that  my  husbanc^knew 
The  king's  polluting  suit,  and  denned  it  honour  ! 
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'Bm*^  nil  the  terrible  and  loathsome  trutii 
Glared  on  me ;  coldness — waywardness — ^reserve- 
Mystery  of  looks — ^words — all  unravell'd ! — and 
I  saw  the  impostor  where  I  had  lov'd  the  Grod ! 

'Rich,  I  think  thou  wrong'st  thy  husband — ^but  proceed. 

Jvlie,  Did  you  say  "  wrong'd"'him  \  Cardinal,  my  father. 
Did  you  say  "  wrong'd  V  Prove  it !   and  life  shall  grow 
One  prayer  for  thy  reward  and  his  forgiveness ! 

Rtch,  Let  me  know  all. 

Jtilie.  To  the  despair  he  caused 
The  courtier  left  me ;  but  amid  Ae  ^aos 
Darted  one  guiding  ray — ^to  'scape— to  fly- 
Reach  Adrien,  learn  the  wcnrst — 'twas  then  near  midnight ; 
Trembling  I  left  iny  chamber — sought  the  queen- 
Fell  at  her  feet — ^reveal'd  die  unholy  peril — 
Implored  her  aid  to  flee  our  joint  disgrace. 
Moffed,  she  embraced  and  soothed  me ;  nay,  preserved : 
Her  word  sufficed  to  unlock  the  palace-gates ; 
I  hastened  home — ^but  home  was  desolate — 
No  Adrien  there  !     Fearing  die  worst,  I  fled 
To  thee,  directed  hither.    As  my  wheels 
Panted  at  the  gates — the  clang  of  arms  behind 
The  ring  of  hoofs — 

Bich,  'Twas  but  my  guards,  fair  trembler. 
(So  Huguet  keeps  his  word,  my  omens  wrong'd  him.) 

Julie,  Oh,  in  one  hour  what  years  of  anguish  crowd ! 

12^.  Nay,  there's  no  danger  now.    Thou  need'st  rest 
Come,  liiou  sfaalt  lodge  beside  me.     Tush !  be  cheer'd. 
My  rosiest  Amazon — ^thou  wrong'st  thy  Theseus. 
All  will  be  well— yet,  yet  all  well. 

[EoDcwU  through  a  Me  doar» 

ScENB  II. — T%e  moonlight  ohsctered  at  the  casement. 

Enter  Ht;oi7BT<— Db  Mavprat  in  complete  armour,  hi*  v»* 
zor  doum. 

Hug.  Not  here! 

De  Maup.  Oh,  I  will  find  hhn,  fear  not.    Htmce,  and 
guard 
The  galleries  wheift  the  menials  sleep— plant  sentries 
At  every  outlet.    Chance  should  throw  no  shadow 
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Between  die  vengeance  and  the  Ticdm !    QqI 
Ere  yon  brief  yapoor  tliat  obscores  die  moon, 
As  dodi  our  deed  pale  conscienoey  pass  away. 
The  mighty  shall  be  ashes. 

Hug.  Will  you  not 
A  second  arm  t 

De  Maup,  To  slay  one  weak  old  mant 
Away !    No  lesser  wrongs  than  mine  can  make 
This  murder  lawfbl.    Hence ! 

Hug.  A  short  farewell !  ExU, 

Re-enter  Richelieu,  not  jperceiving  De  Maupr4T. 

Rjph.    How  heavy  is  die  air!  the  vestal  lamp 
Of  the  sad  moon,  weary  with  vigil,  dies 
In  the  still  temple  of  the  solemn  heaven  I 
The  very  darkness  lends  itself  to  feax^— 
To  treason— 

De  Maup.  And  to  deadi !  ^ 

Bich.  My  omens  lied  not ! 
What  art  thou,  wretch  t 

DeMaup.  Thydoomsman! 

Rich.  Ho,  my  guards ! 
Huffuet!  Montbrassial!  Vermont  1 

Ve  Mcmp,  Ay,  thy  spirits 
Forsake  diee,  wizziurd ;  thy  bold  men  of  mail 
Are  my  confederatei.    Stir  not !  but  one  step, 
AncI  Imow  the  next — thy  grave ! 

Rich.  Thou  liest,  knave! 
I  am  old,  infirm — ^most  feeble— -but  thou  Hest  1 
Armand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the  hand 
Of  man — ^the  stars  have  said  it  (7) — and  the  voioe~ 
Of  my  own  prophet  and  oracular  soul 
Confirms  the  shming  Sybils !     Call  them  all--* 
Thy  brother  butchers !     Eardi  has  no  such  fiend^ 
No !  as  one  paricide  of  his  father-land. 
Who  dares  in  Richelieu  murder  France  1 

De  Mawp,  Thy  stars 
Deceive  diee,  Cardinal ;  thy  soul  of  wiles 
May  against  kings  and  armaments  avail, 
And  mock  the  embattled  world ;  but  powerless  now 
Against  the  sword  of  one  resolved  maa. 
Upon  whose  fordiead  diou  hast  written  shame  1 
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Sddh.  I  breatbe ; — be  is  not  d  bireliag.  Hare  I  wronged 
thee?  :  . 

Beware  purmiBe^-suspicion — ^lies  J    I  am 
Too  great  for  men  to  speak  the  truth  qf  me ! 

De  Maup,  Thy  acts  are  diy  accusers,  Cardinal. 
In  his  hot  youth,  a  soldier,  urged  to  crime 
Against  the  State,  placed  in  your  hands  his  life ;—   , 
You  did  not  strike  the  blow---but  o'er  his  head, 
Upon  the  gossamer  diread  of  your  caprice, 
Hovered  the  axe. — His  the  brave  spirit's  hell, 
The  twilight  terror  of  suspense ; — -your  death 
Had  set  him  free  ;^-he  purposed  not,  nor  prayed  it. 
One  day  you  summoned— mocked  him  with  smooth  pardon^ 
Showered  wealth  upon  him— bade  an  angel's  face 
Turn  earth  to  paraifise— — 

Rich.  Well! 

\De  Maup,  Was  this  mercy  ? 
A  Caesar's  generous  vengeance  1 — Cardinal,  no ! 
Judas,  not  Caesar,  was  the  model !  You 
Saved  him  from  death  for  shame  ;  reserved  to  grow 
The  scorn  of  living  men — ^to  his  dead  sires 
Leprous  n^roach — «coff  of  the  age  to  com^— 
A  kind  convenience — a  Sir  Pandarus 
To  his  own  bride,  and  the  august  adulterer ! 
Then  did  the  first  great  law  of  liuman  hearts. 
Which  with  the  patriot's,  not  the  rebel's  name 
Crowned  the  first  Brutus,  when  the  Tarquin  fell. 
Make  misery  royal — raise  this  desperate  wretch 
Into  thy  destiny!     E  xpect  no  mercy ! 
Behold  De  Mauprat  I  [Lifi*  ^  viior. 

Rich,  To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 
For  pardon ;  or,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  live 
For  such  remorse,  that,  did  I  hate  thee,  I 
Would  bid  thee  strike,  tiiat  I  might  be  avenged  I 
It  was  to  save  my  Julie  fibom  the  king, 
That  in  thy  valour  I  forgave  thy  crime ; — 
It  was,  wnen  thou — ^the  rash  and  ready  tool-*- 
Yea,  of  that  shame  thou  loatfi'st—did'st  leave  tby  heardi 
To  the  polluter— in  these  arms  thy  bride 
Found  the  protecting  shelter  thine  withheld. 

(Croes  to  the  side  door.J 
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Julie  de  Mauprat— Julie ! 

Enter  Julie. 
Lo !  my  witness ! 

De  Maup,  What  marvers  this  ?— I  dream !     My  Julie 
— thou ! 
"[this,  thy  beloved  hand  1 

Jvfie.  Hencefoith  all  bond 
Between  us  twain  is  broken.     Were  it  not 
For  this  old  man,  I  might,  in  truth,  have  lost 
The  right— now  mine— to  scorn  thee  I 

Rich,  So,  you  hear  l\.er  ! 

De  Maup,  Thou  with  some  slander  hast  her  sense  in- 
fected! 

Julie,  No,  Sir ;  he  did  excuse  thee  in  despite 
Of  all  that  wears  the  face  of  truth.     Thyjriend"^ 
Thy  coTifidant — ^familiar — Baradas — 
Himself  revealed  thy  baseness, 

De  Maup.  B&iseness ! 

Rich.  Ay; 
That  thou  didst  court  dishonour!    . 

De  Maup,  Baradas ! 
Where  is  thy' thunder,  Heaven  ?  Duped !  snared  I  undone! 
Thou— thou  couldst  not  believe  him !   Thou  dost  love  me  I 
Love  cannot  feed  on  falseshood ! 

Julie  (aside).    Love  him  !   Ah  ! 
Be  still,  my  heart !     Love  you  I  did :— kow  fondly. 
Woman — if  women  were  my  listeners  now — 
Alone  could  tell !     For  ever  fled  niy  dream  : 
Farewell— all's  over ! 

Rich.   Nay,  my  daughter,  these 
Are  but  the  blinding  mists  of  day-break  love 
Sprung  from  Its  very  ligKt,  and  heralding 
A  noon  of  happy  sumn?'??.     Take  her  hand 
And  speak  the  truth,  with  which  your  heart  runs  over— 
That  this  Count  Judas — this  incarnate  falsehood — 
Never  lied  more^  than  when  he  to|d  thy  Julie 
That  Adrien  loved  her  not — except,  indeed, 
When  he  told.  Adrien,  Julie  could  beuray  him. 

Julie  (embracing  De  Maup.)  You  love  me,  then !  you 
love  me !  and  they  wrong'd  you ! 

De  Maup.  Ah,  could'st  thou  doubt  it? 
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Rich.  Why,  the  very  mole 
Les8  bHnd  than  thou  !     Baradas  loves  thy  wife  :— 
Had  hoped  her  hand-^sspired  to  be  that  cloak 
To  the  king's  will,  which  to  thy  bluntness  seems 
The  Centaur  s  poisonous  robe — ^hopes  even  now 
To  make  thy  corpse  his  footstool  to  thy  bed ! 
Where  was  thy  wit,  mwn  ?  Ho !  these  schemes  are  glass  I 
The  very  sun  dhines  through  them« 

De  Mattp.  O,  my  Lord, 
Can  you  forgive  me  1 

Rich.  Ay,  and  save  you ! 

De  Maup.   Save!-^ 
Terrible  word !     O,  save  thyself  i  these  halls 
Swarm  with  Ay  foes  :  alresidy  for  thy  blood 
Pants  thirsty  murder ! 

Julie.  Murder! 

Rich.  Hush!  put  by 
The  woman.    Hush  !  a  shri^ — a  cry — a  breath 
Too  loud,  would  startle  fiDm  its  horrent  pause 
The  swooping  Death !    Go  to  the  door,  and  listen  ! 
Now  for  escape ! 

De  Maup.  r^one— none !    Their  blades  shall  pass 
This  heart  to  thine. 

Rich,  (dryly.)     An  honourable  outwork, 
.But  much  too  near  the  citadel.     I  think 
That  I  can  trust  you  now  {slowly  and  gazing  an  kirn :)  — 

yes; 
I  can  trust  you. 
How  many  of  my  troop  league  with  you  1 

De  Maup.  All ! — 
We  are  your  troop ! 

"Rich.  And  Huguet  % — 

De  Maup.  Is  our  captain. 

BAch.  A  retributive  Power !     This  comes  of  spies. 
AH  %  then  the  lion's  skin  too  short  to-nig^t, — 
Now  for  the  fox's! 

Julie.  A  hoarse  gathering  murmur ! 
Hurrying  and  heavy  footsteps ! 

Rich.  Ha !  the  posterns  ! 

De  Maup.  No  egress  where  no  sentry ! 

Rich.  Follow  me — 
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I  hare  it !  to  my  cbamber— quick !     Come,  Julie  1 
Hush !     Maupre^,  ccmie  ! 

Murmwr  at  a  distance-^^  Deatk  to  the  Cabdinal  1" 
Rich.  Bloodliounds,  I  laugh  at  ye!   ha!   ha!   we lyill 
Baffle  them  yet.    Ha !  ha ! 

Eoseimt  Jtdte,  Mauprat,  Bkkdieu 
J  i^asithouC),  This  way — ^this  way ! 


Scene  WL,— "Enter  Huouet  and  the  Conspiraton. 

Hug,  De  Mauprat's  hand  is  never  slow  in  battle ; 
Strange,  if  it  falter  now !     Ha  I  gone ! 

First  Conspirator,  Perchance 
The  fox  had  crept  to  rest ;   and  to  his  lair 
Death,  the  dark  hunter  tracks  him. 

"Enter  Mauprat  throwing  open    the  doors  of  the  reooi,  m 
which  a  bed,  whereon  Richelieu  lies  extended, 

Maup.  Live  the  King ! 
"Richelieu  is  dead ! 

Huguet  (advancing  towards  the  recess  ;  Mavfrat JbiUnom 
ingf  his  hand  'on  his  dagger)^     Are  his  eyes  open  ? 

De  McMp,  Ay ; 
As  if  in  life  I 

Huguet  (turning  hack),  I  will  not  look  on  him. 
You  have  been  long. 

De  Maup,  I  watched  him  till  he  slept. 
Heed  me.    No  trace  of  blood  reveals  the  deed ; — 
Strangled  in  sleep.    His  health  had  long  been  Iwroken— 
Found  lH*eathless  in  his  bed.    So  runs  our  tale, 
Remember !     Back  to  Paris — Orleans  gives 
Ten  thousand  crowns,  and  Baradas  a  lordship, 
To  him  who  first  gluts  vengeance  with  the  news 
That  Richelieu  is  in  heaven !     Quick,  that  all  France 
May  share  your  joy  ! 

Muguet,  And  you  1 

De  Maup,  WOl  stay  to  crush 
Eager  suspicion—- to  forbid  sharp  eyes 
To  dwell  too  closely  on  the  clay ;  prepare 
The  rites,  and  place  him  on  his  bier — iJb^my  tadc 
I  leave  to  you,  sirs,  the  more  grateful  li>t 
Of  wealth  and  honours.    Hence  ! 
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JBuguet.  I  shall  be  noble ! 

De  Mcmp,  Away. 

FHrst  Gmspiratffr,  Piv©  thousand  crowns  I 

Omnes.  To  horse  !  to  horse !         [ExeWU  Ctmipir€Uan, 

Scene  IV. — 8tiU  night — A  room  in  the  house  ofCovm  Da 
Baradas,  lighted,  Sfc, 

Orleans  attd  De  Beringhen. 

De  Ber,  I  understand.     Mauprat  kept  guard  without : 
Knows  naught  of  the  despatch— but  hea£i  the  troop 
Whom  the  poor  Cardmal  fancies  his  protectors. 
Save  us  from  such  protection ! 

Orleans,  Yet  if  Huguet, 
By  whose  advice  and  proflfers  we  renounced 
Our  earlier  scheme,  should  still  be  Riohelieu^s  minicm, 
And  play  us  false*— 

De  Ber.  The  fox  must  then  d^^our 
The  geese  he  gripes.    I^fti  out  of  it,  thank  Heayen ! 
And  you  must  swear  you  smelt  the  trick,  but  seem'd 
To  approve  the  deed  to  render  up  the  doers. 

Enter  Baradas. 
•     Bar^  Julie  is  fled : — The  King,  whom  now  I  left 
To  a  most  thorny  pillow,  vows  revenge 
On  her— on  Mauprat — and  on  BicheHeu  I     Well ; 
We  loyal  men  anticipate  his  wish 
Upon  the  last— and  as  for  Mauprat, — 

(Shomrtg  a  writ,) 

De  Ber.  Hum  ! 
They  say  the  devil  invented  printing !     Faith, 
He  has  some  hand  in  vnriting  parchment— eh,  Ooimt  1 
What  mischief  now  ? 

Bar,  The  King  at  Julie's  flight 
Enraged  vnll  brook  no  rival  in  a  subject- 
So  on  this  old  offibnce — the  affidr  of  Faviaux— 
Ere  Mauprat  can  tell  tales  of  «*,  we  build 
His  bridge  between  the  dungeon  and  the  grave. 

Orleans.  Well ;  if  our  courier  can  but  reach  the  anny. 
The  cards  are  ours  !  and  yet,  I  own  I  tremble. 
Our  names  are  in  the  Bcroll—discovery,  death  ! 

Boar,  Success !  a  crovm  I 
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De  Ber,  ('apart  to  Baradas.)    Our  future  regent  is 
No  hero. 

Bar.  (to  De  BenngTien.)   But  his  rank  makes  othen 
valiant; 
And  on  his  cowardice  I  mount  to  power. 
Were  Orleans  Regent — what  were  Baradas  ? 
CMi !  by  the  way^I  had  forgot  your  highness, 
Friend  Huguet  whispered  me,  "  Beware  of  Marion : 
I've  seen  her  lurking  near  the  Cardinal's  palace." 
Upon  that  hint — I've  found  her  lodgings  elsewhere. 

Orleans.  You  wrong  her,  Count : — Poor  Marion !  she 
adores  me. 

Bar,  {apologetically,)  Forgive  me,  but 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  My  Lord,  a  rude,  strange  soldier, 
Brea^ess  with  haste,  demands  an  audience. 

Bar.  So ! 
The  Archers  1  • 

Page,  In  the  ante-room,  my  Lord, 
As  you  desired. 

Bar,  'Tis  well,  admit  the  soldier. 

[ExU  Page 
Huguet!  I  bade  him  seek  me  here ! 

Enter  Hugubt. 

Huguet.  My  Lords, 
The  deed  is  done.    Now,  Count,  fulfil  your  word^ 
And  make  me  noble  ! 

Bar.  Richelieu  dead  % — art  sure? 
How  died  he  % 

Huguet.  Strangled  in  his  sleep  : — ^no  blood. 
No  tell-tale  violence. 

Bar.  Strangled  1  monstrous  villain ! 
Reward  for  murder !     Ho,  there  1  [Stan^ii^ 

Enter  Captain  with  five  Archers. 

Huguet.  No,  thou  durst  not ! 

Bar.  Seize  on  the  ruffian — bind  him — ^gag  him  !     Off 
To  the  Bastile ! 

Huguet.  Yourwrord — ^your  plighted  faith ! 
Bar.  Insolent  liar ! — ^ho,  awav ! 
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Huguet.  Nay,  Count  5 
I  have  that  about  me,  whidi 

Bar.  Away  with  him  ! 

[Exetmt  HuQfjET  tmd  Archen. 
Now,  then,  all's  safe  ;  Huguet  roust  die  in  prison. 
So  Mauprat  2— coax  or  force  the  meaner  crew 
To  fly  the  country.     Ha,  ha !  thus,  your  highness, 
Great  men  make  use  of  little  men. 

De  Ber,  My  Lords, 
Since  our  suspense  is  ended — you'll  excuse  me  ; 
'Tis  late— and,  entre  rums,  I  have  not  supp'd  yet ! 
I'm  one  of  the  new  Council  tiow,  remember ; 
I  feel  the  public  stirring  here  already ; 
A  very  craving  monster.     Am  revovr  ! 

[Exie  De  Berinohbn. 

Orlec^ns,  No  fear,  now  Richelieu's  dead. 

Bar.  And  could  he  come 
To  life  again,  he  could  not  keep  life's  life— 
His  power, — ^nor  save  De  Mauprat  from  the  scaffold, — 
Nor  Julie  from  these  arms — nor  Paris  from 
The  Spaniard — nor  your  highness  from  the  throne  I 
All  ours  !  all  ours  !  in  spite  (£  my  Lord  Cardinal  1 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  A  gentleman,  my  Lord,  of  better  mien 
Than  he  who  last^ 

Bar.  Well,  he  may  enter.  [ExU  Page. 

Orleans.  Who 
Can  this  be  *? 

Bar.  One  of  the  conspirators : 
Mauprat  himself,  perhaps. 

Enter  Francois, 

Fran.  My  Lord 

Bar.  Ha,  traitor ! 
In  Paris  still ! 

Fran.  The  packet — the  despatch — 
Some  knave  play'd  spy  without,  and  reft  it  from  me, 
Ere  I  could  draw  my  sword.- 

Bar.  Play'd  spy  tmt?unU  I 
Did  he  wear  armour  \ 
W 
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Fran.  Ay,  from  head  to  heel. 

Orleans,  One  of  our  band.    CMi,  heavens ! 

Bar,  (?ould  it  be  Mauprat  ? 
Kept  guard  at  the  door — ^knew  naught  qf  the  despa^tchr-^ 
How  HE  % — and  yet,  who  other  1 

Fran.  Ha,  De  Ma:uprat ! 
The  night  was  dark^— his  vizor  closed. 

Bar.  'Twashe! 
How  could  he  guess  ? — 'sdeath !  if  he  should  betray  U8« 
His  hate  to  Richelieu  dies  with  JUchelieu — and 
He  ^vas  not  great  enough  for  treason.    Hence ! 
Find  Mauprat-^beg,  steal,  filch,  or  force  it  b^k. 
Or,  as  I  live,  the  halter— ^^ 

FVan.  By  the  morrow 
I  will  regain  it,  (aside)  and  redeem  my  honour ! 

[Exit  Francois. 

Orleans.  Oh !  we  are  lost — 

Bar.  Not  so  !     But  cause  on  cause 
For  Mauprat's  seizure — silence-— death !     Take  courage. 

Orleans.  Should  it  once  reach  the  King,  the  Cardinal's 
arm 
Could  smite  us  from  the  grave. 
-    Bar.  Sir,  think  it  liot ! 
I  hold  De  Mauprat  in  my  grasp.     To-morrow, 
And  France  is  ours !     Thou  dark  and  fallen  Angel, 
Whose  name  on  earth's  Ambition — thou  that  mak'st 
Thy  throne  on  treasons,  stratagei|is,  and  murder — 
And  with  thy  fierce  and  blood-red  smile  canst  quendi 
The  guiding  stars  of  solemn  emjnre— hear  us— ' 
(For  we  are  thine) — and  light  us  to  the  goal ! 

END  OF  ACT  IIL 
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ACT  IV. 

THIRD   DAT. 

ScENB  1.-2%^  Gardens  of  the  Louvre. 
Orleans,  Baradas,  Db  Berxnghen,  Courtiers,  8fc. 

Orleans,  How  does  my  brother  bear  the  Cardinal'i 
death  1 

Bar.  With  grief,  when  thinking  of  the  toils  of  State ; 
With  joy,  n^en  thbking  on  the  eyes  of  Julie  : — 
At  times  he  sighs,  "  Who  now  shall  govern  France  V* 
Anon  exclaims — '*  Who  now  shall  baffle  Louis  V* 

Enter  horns  and  other  Courtiers,     They  uncover. 

Orleans,  Now,  my  liege,  now,  I  can  embrace  a  brother. 

Louis,  Dear  Gaston,  yes.     I  do  believe  you  love  me  ;— 
Richelieu  denied  it — severed  us  too  long. 
A  peat  man,  Gaston !     Who  shall  govern  France  ^ 

Bar,  Yourself,  my  liege.     That  swart  and  potent  star 
Eclipsed  your  royal  orb.     He  served  the  country. 
But  did  he  serve^  or  seek  to  sway  the  King  ? 

Louis,  You're  riglt — ^he  was  an  able  politician  (1) 
That's  all : — ^between  ourselves,  Count,  1  suspect 
The  largeness  of  his  learning — specially 
In  falcons  (2) — a  poor  huntsman,  too ! 

Bar.  Ha — ^ha! 
Your  Majesty  remembers — 

Louis.  Ay,  the  blunder 
Between  the  greffier  and  the  souiUard,  vAien — 

[Checks  and  crosses  kkmelf. 
Alas !  poor  sinners  that  we  are !  we  laugh 
While  this  great  man — a  priest,  a  cardinal,     ^ 
A  faithful  servant— out  upon  us ! 

Bar,  Sire,  • 
If  my  brow  wear  no  cloud,  'tis  that  the  Cardinal 
No  longer  shades  the  ^ng. 
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L<m9  (Looking  up  at  the  Bhle$).  (%  Baradas  I 
Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ? — what  a  day 
For— 

Bar,  Sorrow  % — No,  sire  ! 

Lotus.  Bah !  for  huntingf  man. 
And  Richelieu's  dead ;  'twould  be  an  indecorum 
Till  he  is  buried — (yatons) — ^life  is  very  tedious. 
I  made  a  madrigal  on  life  last  week ; 
You  do  not. sing,  (3)  Coimt  ?     Pity ;  you  should  learn. 
Poor  Richelieu  had  no  ear — ^yet  a  great  man. 
Ah !  what  a  weary  weight  devolves  upon  me  ! 
These  endless  wars — ^these  thankless  Parliaments— •- 
The  snares  in  which  he  tangled  States  and  Kings, 
Like  the  old  fisher  of  the  fable,  Proteus, 
Neiting  great  Neptune's  wariest  tribes,  and  chan^g 
Into  all  shapes  when  Craft  pursued  himself: 
Oh,  a  great  man ! 

Bar,  Your  royal  mother  said  so, 
And  died  in  ^xile. 

Louis,  (sadly).  True :  I  loved  my  mother !  (4)  -. 

Bar,  The'Cardinal  dies.    Yet  day  revives  the  earth 
The  rivers  run  not  back.     In  truth,  my  liege, 
Did  your  high  orb  on  others  shine  as  him, 
Why,  things  as  dull  in  their  own  selves  as  I  am 
Would  glow  as  brightly  with  the  borrowed  beam.  (5) 

Louis.  Ahem !     He  was  too  stem. 

Orlea/ns.  A  very  Nero.  ^ 

Bar.  His  power  was  like  the  Capitol  of  old — 
Built  on  a  human  skull. 
.  Louis,  And,  had  he  lived, 
I  know  another  head,  my  Baradas, 

That  would  have  propp'd  the  pile :  I've  seen  him  eye  theii  -^ 

With  a  most  hungry  fancy. 

Bar.  (artockmsly).  Sire,  I  knew 
You  would  protect  me. 

Louis.  Did  you  so  ?  of  course ! 
And  yet  he  had  a  way  vrith  him — ^a  something 

That  always ^But  no  matter,  he  is  dead.  ^ 

And,  after  all,  men  called  his  King  "  The  Just,"(6) 
And  so  I  am.    Dear  Count,  this  silliest  Julie, 
I  know  not  why,  she  takes  my  fahcy.     Many 
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As  fair,  and  certainly  more  kind :  hut  yet 
It  is  so.     Count,  lam  no  lustful  Tarquin, 
And  do  abhor  the  bold  and  frontless  vices 
Which  the  Church  justly  censures ;  yet,  'tis  sad 
On  rainy  days  to  drag  out  weary  hours — (7) 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  a  woman's  voice — 
Blmd  to  the  sunshine  of  a  woman*s  eyes. 
It  is  no  sin  in  Kings  to  seek  amusement ; 
And  that  is  all  I  seek.     I  miss  her  much : 
She  has  a  silver  laugh — a  rare  perfection. 

Bar.  Richelieu  was  most-  disloyal  in  that  marriage. 

Louis  (gueruUmslyJ,  He  knew  that  Julie  pleased  me : — 
a  clear  proof 
He  never  l(yed  me ! 

Bar.  Oh,  most  clear !     But  now 
No  bar  between  the  lady  and  your  will ! 
This  writ  makes  all  secure :  a  week  or  two 
In  the  Bastile  will  sober  Mauprat's  love, 
And  leave  him  eager  to  dissolve  a  hymen 
That  brings  him  such  a  home. 

Louis.  See  to  it,  Count ;  [Exit  Babadas* 

Fll  Bimimon  Julie  back.     A  word  with  you. 

(Takes  aside  First  Courtier  artd  Db  Beringhen,  and 
passes,  conversing  zoith  them,  through  the  gardens.) 

Enter  Francois. 

Fran.  All  search,  as  yet,  in  vain  for  Mauprat !     Not 
At  home  since  yestemoon — a  soldier  told  me 
He  saw  him  pass  this  way  with  hasty  strides ; 
Should  he  meet  Baradas  they'd  rend  it  from  him— 
And  then — ^benignant  Fortune  smiles  upon  me — 
I  am  thy  son !     If  thou  desert'st  me  now,  '^ 

Come  Death,  and  snatch  me  from  disgrace.    Bvt  no  I 
There's  a  great  Spirit  ever  in  the  air 
That  from  prohfic  and  far-spreading  wings 
Scatters  the  seeds  of  honour — ^yea,  the  walls 
And  moats  of  castled  forts,  the  barren  seas. 
The  cell  v^herein  the  pale-eyed  student  holds 
Talk  with  melodious  science — all  are  sown 
p* 
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"With  everkating  honours^  if  our  souJb 
Will  toil  for  fame  as  boors  for  bread' 

Enter  De  Mauprat. 

Maup.  .  Ob,  let  me — 
Let  me  but  meet  bim  foot  to  foot — I'll  dig 
Tbe  Judas  from  bis  beart; — albeit  the  King 
Sbould  o'er  him  cast  the  purple ! 

Fran.  Mauprat!  bold: — 
Where  is  the— — 

Maup.  WeU!  What  would'st  thou  t 

JFVan.  The  despatch ! 
Tbe  packet.     Look  on  me — I  serve  ibe  Cardinal^- 
You  know  me.     Did  you  not  keep  guard  last  night. 
By  Marion's  bouse  1 

Maup.  I  did : — no  matter  now ! 
They  told  me  he  was  here/ 

Fran.  Ojoy!  quick — quick — 
The  packet  thou  didst  wrest  from  me  ? 

Maup.  Tbe  packet*? 
What,  art  thou  he  I  deemed  tbe  Cardinal's  spy 
(Dup«  that  I  was) — and  overhearing  Marion — 

IVan.  The  same — ^restore  it !  haste ! 

Matip.  I  have  it  not : 
Metbought  it  but  revealed  0^9^  scheme  to  Richelieu, 
And,  as  we  mounted,  gave  it''to 

Enter  Baradas. 
Stand  back ! 

Now,  villain !  now,  I  have  thee  ! 
fib  Francois. J — Hence,  Sir!     Drawl 

Fran.  Art  mad  \  tbe  King's  at  hand !   leave  him  to 
Richelieu ! 
Speak — the  despatch-— to  whom — 

Maup.  (Dashing  him  aside,  and  rushing  to  Baradas.) 
Thou  triple  slanderer ! 
I'll  set  my  heel  upon  thy  crest !  (A  few  passes.) 

Fran.  Fly— fly! 
Tbe  King! 

Enter  at  one  side,  Louis,  Orleans,  De  Bbrinohmin, 
Courtiers,  4fv«,  at  the  other,  the  Guards  hastily. 
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XMmi^  Sworda  drawn,  before  dur  v^ry  pal4eei 
Have  our  laws  died  with  Richelieu  ? 

Bar,  Pardon,  Sire,-*- 
My  crime  but  self-d^ence.  (8)  (Ande  to  Kino.)  It  is  De 
Mauprat! 

Louis.  Dare  h<e  thus  brave  us  % 

[Baradas  goes  to  the  guard  and  gives  the  writ. 

Maup.  Sire,  in  the  Cardinal's  nsyme— 
Bar.  Seize  him — disarm — to  the  Bastile  ! 
(De  Maupeat  seized,  straggles  loith  the  guard — Francois 
resttessl^f^endeavouHng  to  pacify  and  speak  to  him-— when 
the  gates  open,) 

Enter  Richeusu  and  Jobj^vb,  followed  hy  arquehusiers. 

Bar,  The  dead 
Retum'd  to  Kfe ! 

Louis,  What !  A  mock  deatii !  this  tops 
The  infinite  of  insult. 

Maup,   (hreaking  from  guards).    Priest  and  Hero ! 
For  you  are  both^— protect  the  truth ! 

BMh,  What's  this?  {Taikmg  the  writ  from  guard^ 

De  Ber,  Fact  in  philosophy.     Foxes  have  got 
Nine  lives  as  well  as  cats ! 

Bar,  Be  firm,  my  liege. 

Louis,  I  have  assumed  the  sceptie — I  will  wield  it ! 

Joseph,  The  tide  runs  counter— there'H  be  shipwreck 
somewhere. 

(Baradas  and  Orleans  keep  close  to  the  King — whispering 
and  prompting  him,  when  Richelieu  speaks.) 

ffdch.  High  treason— Faviaux !  still  that  stale  pretence ! 
My  liege,  \md  men  (ay.  Count,  most  knavish  men  !) 
Abuse  your  royal  gocdness.     For  tlus  soldier, 
France  hath  none  braver — and  his  youth's  hot  folly, 
Misled — (by  whom  your  Highness  may  conjecture !) — 
Is  long  since  <sancelVd  by  a  loyal  manhood. 
I,  Sire,  have  pardoned  lum. 

Louis.  And  we  do  give 
Your  pardon  to  the  winds.     Sir,  do  your  duty  ! 

Ri(^,  What,  Sire  1  you  do  not  know — Oh.  pardon  me— 
You  know  not  yet,  that  this  brave,  nonest  Heart, 
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Stood  betwdmi  mine  and  murder  1    Sire !  for  my  sake— 
For  your  old  servant's  sake — ^imdo  this  wrong. 
See^  let  me  rend  the  sentence. 

Latds.  At  your  peril! 
This  is  too  much.— Again,  Sir,  do  your  duty  I 

Rich.  Speak  not,  but  go : — I  would  not  see  young 
Valour 
So  humbled  as  grey  Service  ! 

De  Maup.  Fare  you  well ! 
Save  Julie,  and  console  her. 

Fran,  {aside  to  Mauprat,)     The  Despatch !  ' 

Your  fate,  foes,  life,  hang  on  a  word !  to  whom  t 

De  Maup.  To  Hugiiet. 

Fran.  Hush — ^keep  council !  silence— hope ! 

[Exeunt  Mauprat  and  Guard. 

Bar.  ("aside  to  Francois).    Has  he  the  packet  % 

Fran.  He  will  not  reveal— 
{Aside. J  Work,  brain  I'beat,  heart !  "  There^s  nosucJiwerd 
asfaiiy  ,  [Exit  Francois. 

BacTi.  (fiercely).  Room,  my  Lords,  room!    The  min- 
ister of  France 
Can  need  no  intercession  veith  the  king. 

{They faU  luck.) 

Jjovis.    What  means  this  false  report  or  death.  Lord 
Cardmal? 

Rich.    Are  you  then  anger'd,  SiijJ,  that  I  live  still  1 

Louis.    No ;  but  Such  artifice — 

B44^.  Not  mine  :-~look  elsewhere ! 
Louis — my  castle  swarm'd  with  the  assassins. 

Bar.  (advancing).  /Wq  have  punish'd  them  akeady. 
Huguet  now 
In  the  Bastile.    Oh !  my  Lord,  toe  wei^e  prompt 
To  avenge  you— w^c  were— 

Rich.  We  %    Ha  1  ha !  you  hear, 
My  liege !     What  page,  man,  in  the  last  court  grammar 
Made  you  a  plural  ?  Count,  you  have  seized  the  we^m^  .•— 
Sire,  shall  I  name  the  master  ? 

Louis.  Tush  !  my  Lord, 
The  old  contrivance : — ever  does  your  wit 
Invent  assassins, — ^that  ambition  may 
Slay  rivals— 
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RicJi,    Eivals,  sire  !  m  what  ? 
Service  to  France  !     I  have  none  !    Lives  the  man 
Whom  Europe,  paled  beifore  your  glory,  deems 
fiival  to  Armand  Rjchelieu  % 

Louis,  What,  so  haughty  ? 
Remember,  he  who  made,  can  unmake. 

Rich,  Never! 
Never !  Your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 
Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands,  ^ 
Eifle  my  coffers,— -but  my  name —  my  deeds. 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre  ! 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will ;  from  Kings, 
Lo,  I  appeal  to  Time  !    "  Be  just,  my  liege — 
"  I  found  your  kingdom  rent  with  heresies 
"  And  bristling  with  rebellion;  lawless  nobles 
"  And  breadless  serfs ;  England  fomenting  discord  ; 
"  Austria — ^her  clutch  on  your  dominion  ;  Spain 
'•Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind 
"  To-  arm'  d  thunderbolts.     The  Arts  lay  dead, 
"  Trade  rotted  in  your  marts,  your  Armies  mutinous, 
"  Your  Treasury  bankrupt.     Would  you  now  revoke 
"  Your  trust,  so  be  it !  and  I  leave  you,  sole, 
"  Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm, 
"  From  Granges  to  the  Icebergs.    Look  without — 
"  No  foe  not  humbled  !     Look  vdthin  !  the  Arts 
"  Quit,  for  our  schools,  their  old  Hesperides, 
"  The  golden  Italy !  while  throughout  the  veins 
**  Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides 
"  Trade  the  calm  health  of  nations  ! 

"  Sire,  I  know 
"  ifour  sfiiouiner  courtiers  please  you  best — nor  measure 
**  Myself  with  them, —  yet  sometimes  I  would  doubt 
**  If  Statesmen  rock'd  and  dandled  into  power 
"  Could  leave  such  legacies  to  kings  !" 

(Louis  appears  irresolute. 

Bar,  (pa^ng  him^  whispers,)  But  Julie, 
Shall  I  not  summon  her  to  court  ?  * 

Louis  (motions  to  Barad  as  and  turns  hau^uHy  to  the  Car^ 
dinalj.  Enough! 
Your  Eminence  must  excuse  a  longer  audience. 
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To  your  own  palaee  : — For  our  coaEsreace,  iMs 
Nor  place — ^nor  season. 

Bdc7i.  Grood  my  liege,  for  Justice^ 
All  place  a  temple,  and  all  season,  summer  ! 
Do  you  deny  me  justice  1     Saints  of  Heaven  ! 
He  turns  from  me  i     Do  you  deny  me  justice  f 
For  fifteen  years,  while  in  these  hands  dwelt  Empire, 
The  humblest  crafbman — ^the  obscurest  vassal — 
The  very  leper  shrinking  from  the  sun, 
Tho'  loathed  by  Charity,  might  ask  for  justice ! 
Not  with  the  fawning  tone  and  crawling  mien 
Of  some  I  see  around  you — Counts  and  Princes — 
Kneeling  for  Jh/vours ; — ^biit,  erect  and  loud, 
A.S  men  who  ask  man's  rights  !  ray  liege,  my  Louis, 
Do  you  refuse  me  justice— audience  even —         .  , 
In  l^e  pale  presence  of  the  baffled  Murther  1  (9) 

Lotus,  Lord  Cardinal— one  by  one  you  have  severed 
from  me 
The  bonds  of  human  love — all  near  and  dear 
Marked  out  for  vengeance^— exile  or  the  scaffold. 
You  find  me  now  amidst  my  trustiest  friends. 
My  closest  kindred ; — you  would  tear  them  from  me ; 
They  murder  you  forsooth,  since  me  they  love. 
Enough  of  plots  and  treasons  for  one  reign  ! 
Home  !  Home  !  and  sleep  away  these  phantoms  ! 

Rich,  Sire! 

I ^patience,  Heaven !  sweet  Heaven !  Sire,  from  the  foot 

Of  that  Great  Throne,  these  hands  have  raised  aloft 
On  an  Olympus,  looking  down  on  mortals 
And  worshipped  by  their  awe — ^before  the  foot 
Of  that  high  throne, — spurn  you  the  gray-hair'd  man, 
Who  gave  you  empire — and  now  sues  for  safety  ? 

Louis,  No  : — when  we  see  your  Eminence  in  truth 
At  the  foot  of  the  throne — we'll  listen  to  you.  [Exit  Louis 

Orleans,  Saved ! 

Bar,  For  this,  deep  thanks  to  Julie  and  to  Mauprat ! 

Rich,  My  Lord  de  Baradas — I  pray  your  pardon— 
iTou  are  to  be  my  successor !  your  hand,  sir ! 

B(ir,  {aside,)  What  can  this  mean  % 

lUch,  It  trembles,  see  !  it  trembles  I 
The  hand  that  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
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Oadit  to  shake  less !   Poor  Baxadaa !  poor  France ! 

Bar.  Insolent 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  II. 

JRdch,  Joseph — Did  you  hear  the  king  % 

Joseph.  I  did — ^there's  danger!  Had  you  been  less  haugh« 
ty  (10) 

Bdeh.  And  suffered  slaves  to  chuckle—"  see  the  Cardi- 
nal— 
How  meek  his  Eminence  is  to  day" — ^I  tell  thee 
This  is  a  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look 
Is  the  most  subtle  armour 

Joseph,  But 

Rich.  No  time 
For  ife  *and  buts.     I  will  accuse  these  traitors  I 
Francois  shall  witness  that  De  Baradas 
Gave  him  the  secret  missive  for  De  Bouillon, 
And  told  him  life  and  death  were  in  the  scroll. 
J  will— I  will— 

Joseph,  Tush  !  Francois  is  your  creature ; 
So  they  will  say,  and  laugh  at  you  1  your  toitness 
Must  he  that  same  Despatch. 

Rich.  Away  to  Marion ! 

Joseph.  I  have  been  there — she  is  seized — ^removed- 
imprisoned — 
By  the  Count's  orders. 

Rich.  Goddess  of  bright  dreams, 
My  Country,  shalt  thou  lose  me  now,  when  most 
Thou  need'st  thy  worshipper?     My  native  land  \ 
Let  me  but  ward  this  dagger  firom  thy  heart. 
And  die — ^but  on  thy  bosom ! 

Enter  Julte. 

Julie.  Heaven  1  I  thank  thee  ! 
It  cannot  be,  or  this  all-powerful 
Would  not  stand  idly  thus. 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  here  1 
Home ! 

Julie.  Home  1  is  Adrien  there  ?  you*re  dumb — ^yet  strive 
For  words  ;  I  see  them  trembling  on  your  lio. 
But  choked  by  pity.    It  was  truth — all  truth ! 
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Seized — ^the  Bastile— ^and  in  your  presence  too ! 
Cardinal,  where  is  Adrien  ?     Think  !  he  saved 
Your  Kfe :  your  name  is  infamy,  if  wrong 
Should  come  to  his  ! 

Rich.  Be  sooth'd,  child. 

Jttlie.  Child  no  more ; 
I  love,  and  I  am  woman  !     Hope  and  suffer ; 
Love,  suffering,  hope, — what  else  doth  make  the  strength 
And  majesty  of  woman  ?     Where  is  Adrien  1 

Rich,  (to  Joseph,)   Your  youth  was  never  young— you 
never  loved :   * 
Speak  to  her. 

Joseph,  Nay,  take  heed— the  king's  command, 
'Tis  true — I  mean — the — 

Jvlie,.  (to  RichdieuJ  Let  thine  eyes  meet  mine  ;• 
Answer  me  but  one  word — I  am  a  wife— 
I  ask  thee  for  my  Jiome,  my  fatu,  my  all  ! 
Where  is  my  hiisband  ? 

Rich,  You  are  Richelieu's  ward, 
A  soldier's  bride  :  they  who  insist  on  truth 
Must  out-i^e  fear ;  you  ask  me  for  your  husband! 
There — ^where  the  clouds  of  heaven  look  darkest,  o'er 
The  domes  of  the  Bastile  ! 

Julie.  I  thank  you,  father ; 
You  see  I  do  not  shudder.     Heaven  forgive  you 
The  sin  of  this  desertion  ! 

Rdch,  (detaining  her,)  Whither  would'st  thou  ] 

J^die,  Stay  me  not.    Fie  !  I  should  be  there  already. 
I  am  thy  ward,  and  haply  he  may  think 
Thou'st  taught  me  also  to  fgrsake  the  wretched  ! 

Rich,  I've  fiU'd  those  cells — with  many— traitors  all. 
Had  they  vnves  too  ?  Thy  memories.  Power,  are  solemn  ! 
Poor  sufferer !  think'st  thou  that  yon  gates  of  woe 
Unbar  to  love  ?     Alas  !  if  love  once  enter, 
'Tis  for  the  last  farewell ;  between  those  walls 
And  the  mute  grave  (11) — the  blessed  household  sounds^ 
Only  heard  once — while  hungering  at  the  door, ' 
The  headsman  whets  the  axe.  ^ 

Julie,    O,  mercy  !  mercy ! 
ave  hira,  restore  him,  father !     Art  thou  not 
The  Cardinal-King  ?  the  Lord  of  life  and  deaths 
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Beneath  whose  light,  as  deeps  beneath  the  moon, 
The  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  and  flow  ?— 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu  ? 

Rich,  Yesterday  I  was  ! — 
To-day  a  very  weak  old  man  !  To-morrow, 
I  know  not  what  ! 

Jtdie.  Do  you  conceive  his  meaning  1 
Alas  !  I  cannot.     But,  methinks,  my  senses 
Are  duller  them  they  were  ! 

Joseph,  The  King  is  chafed 
Against  his  servant.     Lady,  while  we  speak, 
The  lackey  of  the  ante-room  is  not 
More  powerless  than  the  Minister  of  France. 

Rich,  "  And  yet  tlie  air  is  still ;  Heaven  wears  no  cloud ; 
"  From  Nature's  silent  orbit  starts  no  portent 
"  To  warn  the  unconscious  world ;  albeit,  this  night 
"  May  with  a  morrow  teem  which,  in  my  Tail, 
"  Would  carry  earthquake  to  remotest  lands, 
"  And  change  the  Christian  globe.      What  would'st  thou, 

woman  1 
"  Thy  fate  and  his,  with  mine,  for  good  or  ill, 
"  Are  woven  threads.     In  my  vast  sum  of  life, 
"  Millions  such  units  merge. 

Enfer  First  Courtier. 

F,  Cour.  Madame  de  Mauprat ! 
Pardon,  your  Eminence — even  now  I  seek 
This  lady's  home— commanded  by  the  King 
To  pray  her  presence. 

Jtdie,  {clingmg  to  Richelieu.)  Think  of  my  dead  father!— 
Think,  how,  an  infant,  clinging  to  your  knees. 
And  looking  to  your  eyes,  the  wrinkled  care 
Fled  from  your  brow  before  the  smile  of  childhood. 
Fresh  from  the  dews  of  Heaven  !     Think  of  this,  ^ 

And  take  me  to  your  breast. 

Rich.  To  those  who  sent  you  ! 
And  say,  you  found  the  virtue  they  would  slay. 
Here — couch'd  upon  this  heart,  sls  at  an  altar, 
And  sheltered  by  the  wings  of  sacred  Rome ! 
Begone! 

t*.  Ckmr.  My  Lord,  I  am  your  friend  and  servant ! 
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Misjadge  me  not ;  but  never  yet  was  Louis 

So  roused  against  you ; — shall  I  take  this  answer  1 — 

It  were  to  be  your  foe, 

Rich.  All  time  my  foe. 
If  I,  a  Priest,  could  cast  this  holy  Sorrow 
Forth  from  her  last  Asylum  ! 

F.  Cour.  He  is  lost.  \Ex^t 

Rich,  God  help  thee,  child  !  she  hears  not !  •Look  up  m 
her! 
The  storm  that  rends  the  oak,  uproots  the  flower. 
Her  father  loved  me  so  !  and  in  that  age 
When  friends  are  brothers  !  She  has  been  to  me 
Soother,  nurse,  plaything,  daughter.  Are  these  tears  1 
Oh  !  shame,  shame !  dotage  ! 

Joseph.  Tears  are  not  for  eyes 
That  rather  need  the  lightning,  which  can  pierce 
Through  barred  gates  and  triple  walls,  to  smite 
Crime,  where  it  cowers  in  secret !     The  Despatch! 
Set  every  spy  to  work  j  the  moiTow's  sun 
Must  see  that  written  treason  in  your  hands. 
Or  rise  upon  your  ruin. 

Rich.  Ay — and  close 
Upon  my  corpse  !  I  am  not  made  to  live — 
Friends,  glory,  France,  all  reft  from  me ;  my  star 
Like  some  vain  holiday  mimicry  of  fire, 
Piercing  imperial  heaven,  and  falling  down 
Rayless  and  blacken'd  to  the  dust — a  thing 
For  all  men's  feet  to  trample  !     Yes  !  to-morrow 
Triumph  or  death  I     Look  up,  child !  Lead  us,  Joseph. 

As  they  are  going  out, 

Enter  Baradas  and  De  Beringhen. 

Bar.  My  Lord,  the  King  cannot  believe  your  Eminence 
So  far  forgets  your  duty,  and  his  greatness, 
Ab  to  resist  his  mandate  !     Pray  you,  Madam, 
Obey  the  King — ^no  cause  for  fear ! 

Julie.  My  father  ! 

Rich.  She  shall  not  stir ! 

Bar.  You  are  not  of  her  kindred — 
An  oiphan — 

Rkh.  And  her  country  is  her  mother  1 
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Bar.  The  country  is  the  King ! 

Rich,  Ay,  is  it  so ; 
Then  wakes  the  power,  which  in  the  age  of  iron 
Burst  forth  to  curb  the  great,  and  raise  the  low. 
Mark,  where  she  stands,  around  her  form  I  draw 
The  awful  circle  of  our  solemn  church  ! 
Se^  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ground, 
And  on  thy  head — yea,  though,  it  wore  ^  crown— 
I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome  ! 

Bar.  I  dare  not  brave  you  !  ^ 

I  do  but  speak  the  orders  of  my  King. 
The  church,  your  rank,  power,  very  word,  my  Lord, 
Suffice  you  for  resistance  ;— blame  yourself. 
If  it  should  cost  you  power  ! 

lUck.  That  my  stake.     Ah ! 

Dark  gamester !  wTiat  u  thine  ?     Look  to  it  well ! — 
Lose  not  a  trick.     By  this  same  hour  to-morrow 
Thou  shalt  have  France,  or  I  thy  head  ! 

Bar.  f  aside  to  De  Beringhen.)  He  cannot 
Have  the  Despatch'? 

De  Ber.  No  :  were  it  so,  your  stake  ^ 

Were  lost  already. 

Joseph,  (aside.)  Patience  is  your  game: 
Reflect  you  have  not  the  Despatch  1 

Rich.  O  I  monk  ! 
Leave  patienCte  to  the  saints — for  I  am  human  ! 
Did  not  thy  father  die  forj^rance,  poor  orphan  ! 
And  now  they  say  thou  hast  no  fatlier !     Fie  ! 
Art^  thou  not  pure  and  good  1  if  so,  thou  art 
A  part  of  that — ^the  Beautiful,  the  Sacred — 
Which  in  all  climes,  men  that  have  hearts  adore, 
By  the  great  title  of  their  mother  country  * 

Bar.  {aside.)     He  wanders  ! 

Rich.     So  cling  close  unto  my  breast,  ^ 

Here  where  thou  droop'st — ^liea-France  f  I  am  very  feeble— 
Of  little  use  it  seems  to  either  now. 
Well,  well — we  will  go  home. 

Bar.  In  sooth,  my  Lord, 
You  do  need  rest— -burthens  of  the  state 
Certask  your  health ! 
*^  Rich,  (to  Joseph.^  I'm  patient,  see ! 
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Bar.  {aside).  His  mind 
And  life  are  breaking  fast  % 

Rich,  (overhearing  him,)  Irreverent  ribbald ! 
If  so,  beware  the  falling  ruins  !     Hark ! 
I  tell  thee,  scomer  of  these  whitening  hairs, 
When  this  snow  raelteth  there  shall  come  a  flood  1 
Avaunt  I  my  name  is  Richelieu — I  defy  thee  ! 
Walk  blindfold  on ;  behind  thee  stalks  the  headsman. 
Ha !  ha! — ^how  pale  he  is  !     Heaven  save  my  country ! 

FaUs  hack  in  Joseph* s  arms. 
(Exit  BaradaSf/oUowed  by  De  Beringhen,  betraying  his  ex 
idtation  by  his  gestures,) 

END   OF   ACT   IV. 


ACT  y. 

-FOURTH   DAY. 

SoKNB  I. — T%e  Bastile — a  corridor — in  the  back^ground 
the  door  of  one  of  the  condemned  cells. 

Enter  Joseph  and  Gaolei^ 

Oaoler,  Stay,  father,  I  will  call  the  Governor. 

"  \Exit  Gaoler. 

Jos,  He  has  it,  then — this  Huguet, — so  we  learn    - 
From  Francois : — Humph  !     Now  if  I  can  but  gai^    • 
One  moment's  access,  all  is  ours !     The  Cardinal 
Trembles  'tween  life  and  death.     His  life  is  power : — 
Smite  one — slay  both !     No  iEsculapian  drugs, 
By  learned  quacks  baptized  with  Latin  jargon, 
E're  bore  the  healing  which  that  scrap  of  parchment 
Will  medicine  to  Ambition's  flagging  heart.  -~ 

France  shall  be  saved — and  Joseph  be  a  bishop ! 

Enter  Governor  and  Gaoler.  ^ 

Ckw.  Father,  You  wish  to  see  the  prisoners  Huguet 
And  the  young  knight  De  Mauprat  1  * 
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Jiw.^So  my  oflSce, 
And  the  Lord  Cardinars  order  warrant,  son  ! 

Gop,  Father,  it  cannot  be  ;  Count  Baradas 
Has  summoned  to  the  Louvre  Sieur  De  Mai^rat. 

Jos,  Well,  well !     But  Huguet — 

Gov,    Dies  at  noon  ! 

Jos.  .At  noon ! 
No  moment  to  delay  the  pious  rites 
Which  fit  the  soul  for  death-^uick,  quic^ — ^admit  me ! 

Gov.  Ybu  cannot  enter,  monk  !  Such  are  my  orders! 

Jos.  Orders  1  vain  man  ! — the  Cardinal  still  is  nctnisten 
His  orders  crush  all  others  ! 

Gov.  (lifting  his  Imt.)  Save  his  king's  I  - 
See,  monk,  the  royal  sign  and  seal  ailix'd 
To  the  Count's  mandate.     None  may  have  access 
To  either  prisoner,  Huguet  or  De  Mauprat, 
Not  even  a  priest,  without  the  special  passport 
Of  Count  De  Baradas.     I'll  hear  no  more  ! 

Jos.  Just  Heaven !  and  are  we  baffled  thus ! — Despair ! 
Think  on  the  Cardinal's  power — beware  his  anger. ' 

Gov.  I'll  not  be  menaced.  Priest !  Besides,  the  Cardinal^ 
Is  dying  and  disgraced — all  Pa^  knows  it. 
You  hear  the  prisoner's  knell  \B^,  tolls.      ^ 

Jos.  I  do  beseech  you — 
The  Cardinal  is  not  dying — But  one  moment 
And — ^hist! — five  thousand  pistoles  1 — 

Gov.  How!  a  bribe, 
And  to  a  soldier  gray  with  years  of  honour ! 
B«gone ! — 

Jos.  Ten  thousand — twenty ! — 

Gov.  Goaler — ^put 
This  monk  vnthout  our  walls. 

Jos.  By  those  gray  hairs. 
Yea,  by  this  badge  (totuMng  the  cross  of  St.  Lotds  worn  hy 

the  Governor.^ — the  guerdon  of  your  valour — 
By  all  your  toils — ^hard  days  and  sleepless  nights-^ 
"  Borne  in  your  country's  service,  noble  son — 
Let  me  but  see  the  prisoner  ! — 

Gov.  No  !— 

Jos.  He  hath 
Secrets  of  state — ^papers  in  which 


« 
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Gov.  (iUcrrupting,)  I  know — 
Such  was  his  message  to  Count  Saradas, 
Doubtless  the  Count  will  see  to  it — 

Jos,  The  Count! 
Then  not  a  hope  ! — You  shall — 

Gov,  Betray  my  tinist ! 
Never — not  one  word  more — you  heard  me,  gaoler  ?     v 

Jos,  What  can  be  done? — distraction! — Richeheu  yet 
Must— what  t — I  know  not — tliought,  nenre,  sti-ength,  for- 
sake me. 
Dai'e  you  refuse  the  Church  her  holiest  lights  ? 

Gov,  I  refuse  nothing — I  obey  my  orders — 

Jos,  And  sell  your  country  to  her  parricides  ! 
Oh,  tremble*yet — Richelieu 

Gov,  Begone ! 

Jos,  Undone  !  [Exit  Joseph. 

Gov,  A  most  audacious  shaveling — ^interdicted, 
Above  all  othei-s,  by  the  Count — 

Gaolo',  I  hope.  Sir, 
I  shall  not  lose  my  perquisites.     The  Sieur 
De  Mauprat  will  not  be  reprieved  ? 

Gov,  Oh,  fear  not :  ^ 

The  Count's  commands  by  him  who  came  for  Mauprat 
Are  t(j  prcpare  headsman  and  axe  by  noon  ; 
The  Count  will  give  you  perquisites  enough ; 
Two  deaths  in  one  day  ! 

Gaoler,  Sir,  may  Heaven  reward  him! 
Oh,  by  the  way,  that  troublesome  young  fellow, 
Who  calls  himself  the  piisoner  Huguet*s  son, 
Is  here  again — ^implores,  weeps,  raves,  to  see  him. 

Chv.  Poor  youth,  I  pity  him  !^ 

Enter  De  B^tLX^Qwz^^follotced  hy  Francois, 

De  Ber,  {to  Francois.)  Now,  prithee,  friend. 
Let  go  my  cloak  ;  you  really  discompose  me. 

Frem,  No,  they  will  drive  me  hence :  my  father !  Oh ! 
Let  me  but  see  him  once — ^but  once — one  moment ! 

De  Ber,  (to  Governor.^  Your  servant,  Messire, — this 
poor  rascal,  Huguet, 
Has  sent  to  see  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Upon  state  secrets  that  afflict  bis  conscience. 
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The  Count  caii't  leave  his  Majesty  for  an  instaat ; 
I  am  his  pi'oxy. 

Gov,.  The  Count's  word  is  law ! 
Again,  young  scapegrace  !     ^ow  com'st  thou  admitted  ? 

Dc  Ber.  Oh !  a  most  filial  fellow :  Huguet's  son ! 
I  found  him  whimpenng  in  the  court  below. 
I  pray  his  leave  to  say  good  bye  to  father, 
Before  that  very  long  unpleasant  journey 
Father's  about  to  take.    X/et  bim  wait  liere 
Till  I  I'etum. 

Fran,  No ;  take  me  with  you. 

De  Ber,  Nay ; 
After  7)16,  friend — the  public  first ! 

Gov,  The  Count's 
Commands  are  strict.     Niy  one  must  visit  Huguet 
Without  his  passport. 

Dc  Bcr.  Here  it  is!  Pshaw!  nonsense! 
I'll  be  your  surety.     See,  my  Cerberus, 
He  is  no  Hercules ! 

Gov,  Well,  you're  responsible. 
.  Stand  there,  ftiend.     If,  when  you  come  out,  my  Lord ; 
The  youth  slip  in,  'tis  yotir  fault. 

Dc  Ber,  So  it  is  ! 

[Exit  through  the  door  of  cell,  followed  by  the  Gaoler. 

Gov.  Be  calm,  my  lad.     Don't  f\*et  so.     I  had  once 
A  father  too !     I'll  not  be  hard  upon  you. 
And  so  stand  close.     I  must  not  see  you  enter ; 
You  understand.     Between  this  innocent  youth 
And  that  intriguing  monk  there  is,  in  truth, 
A  wide  distinction. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Come,  well  go  our  rounds  : 
I'll  give  you  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
And  if  my  Lord  leave  first,  make  my  excuse. 
Yet  stay,  the  gallery's  long  and  dark  ;  no  sentry 
Until  he  reach  the  grate  below.     He'd  best 
Wait  till  I  come.     If  he  should  lose  the  way, 
We  may  not  be  in  call. 

Fran,  I'll  tell  him  sir,^-         [Exewnt  Gov.  and  Jaolbr^ 
H^'i  a  wise  son  that  knoweth  his  own  father. 
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I've  forged  a  precious  one !     So  far,  so  well ! 

Alas,  what  then  1  this  wretch  has  sent  to  Bai'adsus — 

WDl  sell  the  scroll  to  ransom  life.     Oh,  Heaven  ! 

On  what  a  thread  hangs  hope  I  \Lisfe?is  at  the  door. 

Loud  words — a  ciy  !  \Loohfi  through  the  Jccy-hole, 

They  stniggle  !     Ho ! — the  packet ! ! ! 

[  Tries  to  ojjen  the  door. 
Lost !     He  has  it — 

The  courtier  has  it — Huguet,  spite  his  chahis, 
Gi*apples ! — well  done  !     Now — -now !  [Draics  back. 

The  galleiy's  long ! 
jVnd  this  is  left  us  ! 

[Ih'awirtg  his  dagger ^  and  staruling  hehind  tJte  door.] 
Re-enter  Dr  JJerincjiien,  7iut/t  thejxichet, 
/ictoiy !     Yield  it  robber — 
ifield  it — or  die — '  [A,  sliort  struggle. 

Be  Ber,  Off!  ho!— there! 

Francois f  (grappling  with  him.)  Death  or  honour ! 

^Exeunt  struggling, 

'*CENE  n. —  The  Ki7ig*s  closet  at  the  Lmivre.     A  suite  of 
rooms  in  ^fcrspectire  at  one  side, 

Baradas  and  Orleans. 

Bar,  All  smiles  !  the  Cardinal's  swoon  of  yesterday 
Heralds  his  death  to-day  ;  could  he  survive. 
It  would  not  be  as  minister — so  gieat 
The  king's  resentment  at  the  priest's  defiance  ! 
All  sfiniUs  !  and  yet,  should  this  accurs'd  De  Mauprat 
Have  given  our  packet  to  ai^other — 'Sdealh ! 
I  dare  not  think  of  it ! 

Orleans,  You've  sent  to  search  him  % 

Bar,  Sent,  Sir,  to  search  ] — that  hireling  hands  may  find 
Upon  him,  naked,  vnth  its  broken  seal, 
That  scroll,  whose  eveiy  word  is  death  !     No— no — 
These  hands  alone  must  clutch  that  awful  secret. 
I  dai'e  not  leave  the  palace,  night  or  day. 
While  Richelieu  lives — ^his  minions— creatures — spies — 
Not  one  must  reach  the  king ! 

Orleans,  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
*    Boar,  Summon'd  De  Mauprat  hither. 

Orleans,  Could  this  Huget, 
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Who  pray'd  thy  presence  with  so  fierce  a  fervour,      ^ 
Have  thieved  the  scroll  1 

Bar,  Huguet  was  housed  with  us, 
The  very  moment  we  dismiss'd  the  courier! 
It  cannot  be  1  a  stale  trick  for  reprieve. 
But,  to  make  sure,  I've  sent  our  trustiest  friend 
To  see^  and  sift  him.    Hist !  here  comes  the  King*  - 
How  fare  you,  Sire  1 

Enter  Louis. 

Loms,  In  the  same  mind  I  have 
Decided  !  yes,  he  would  forbid  yQur  presence, 
My  brother, — ^your's,  my  friend,— dien,  Julie,  too ; 
Thwarts — ^braves — defies — {suddenly  twming  to  Babadas.) 

We  make  you  minister. 
Gaston,  for  you — die  baton  of  our  armies. 
You  love  me,  do  you  not? 

Orleans,  Oh,  love-  you,  Sire  % 
(Aside)  Never  so  much  as  now. 

Bar,  May  I  deserve 
Your  trust  (aside,) — ^until  you  sign  your  abdication ! 
My  liege,  but  one  way  left  to  daunt  De  Mauprat, 
And  Julie  to  divorce. — We  must  prepare 
The  death-writ ;  what,  tho'  sign'd  and  seaVd  1  we  can 
Withhold  the  enforcement. 

Louis,  Ah,  you  may  prepare  it ; 
We  need  not  urge  it  to  efiect. 

Bar,  Exactly! 
No  haste,  my  liege  {Rooking  at  his  watck  and  aside).  He  may 
live  one  hour  longer. 

Enter  Courtier. 

(hurt.  The  Lady  Julie,  Sire,  implores  an  audience. 

Louis,  Aha!  repentantof her foUy ! — Well, 
Admit  her. 

Bar,  Sire,  she  comes  for  Mauprat's  pardon. 
And  the  conditions 

Lonis,  You  are  minister, 
We  leave  to  you  our  answer. 

Am  Julie  entersy — the  Ga/ptdtn  of  the  Archers^  hy  another 


door, — and  whispers  Babadas.        "  M 
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OaM,  The  Chevalier 
De  Mauprat  waits  below. 
Ba/r,  (aside.)  Now  the  despatch  I 

Enter  Julie. 


[ExUt&itk  Office^ 


JMe,  My  Kege,  you  sent  for  me.   jj  come  where  Gr 
SJundd  come -when  guiltless,  while  the  name  of  Kling 
Is  holy  on  the  earth  ! — Here,  at  the  feet 
^^)f  Power,  I  kneel  for  mercy. 
Louis,  Mercy,  Julie, 
Is  an  affair  of  si^te.     Tlie  Cardinal  should 
In  this  be  your  mterpreter. 

Julie*  Alas! 
I  know  not  if  that  mighty  spirit  now 
Stoop  to  the  things  of  earth.     Nay,  while  I  speak, 
Perdiance  he  hears  the  orphan  by  the  throne 
Where  Kings  themselves  need  pardon ;  O,  my  liege, 
Be  father  to  the  fatherless ;  in  you 
Dwells  my  last  hope ! 

Enter  Baradas. 

Bar,  {aside,)  He  has  not  the  despatch  5 
Smiled  while  we  searched,  and  braves  me. — Oh  ! 

Louis,  (gently,)  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Jidie,  A  single  life. — You  reign  o'er  millions. — ^What 
Is  one  man's  iSe  to  you  ? — and  yet  to  9ne 
'Tis  France — 'tis  earth — 'tis  everything  ! — a  life — 
A  human  life — my  husband's. 

Louis,  f  aside,  J  Speak  to  her, 
I  am  not  marble, — give  her  hope — or — 

Bar.  Madam, 
Vex  not  your  king,  whose  heart,  too  soft  for  justice, 
Leaves  to  his  ministers  that  solemn  charge. 

[L0VI8  walks  up  the  stage. 

Jidie.  You  were  his  fiiend. 

Bar.  I  tvas,  before  I  loved  thee. 

Jidie.  Loved  me ! 

Bar,  Hush,  Julie :  could'st  thou  misinterpret 
My  acts,  thoughts,  motives,  nay,  my  very  words. 
Here— in  this  pal^M^  I 
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Julie.  Now  I  know  Pm  mad/ 
Even  that  memory  fail'd  me. 

Bar,  I  am  young,  *  - 

Well-bom  and  brave  as  Mauprat : — for  thy  sake 
I  peril  what  he  has  not — ^fortune— power ; 
All  to  great  souls  most  dazzling.     I  alone 
Can  save  thee  from  thy  tyrant,  now  my  puppet ! 
Be  mine  :  annul  tW  mockery  of  this  marriage, 
And,  on  the  day  I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast, 
De  Mauprat  shaU  be  free,  ' 

Jidie.  Thou  durst  not  speak 
IS  in  hU  ear  (pointing  to  Louis.)  Thou  double  traitor  I*  • 
tremble.  • 

I  will  unmask  thee.  ' 

Bar.  I  will  say  thou  ravest 
And  see  this  scroll !  its  letters  shall  be  blood ! 
Go  to  the  King,  count  with  me  word  for  word : 
And-  while  you  pray  the  life — ^I  write  the  sentence ! 

Julie.  Stay,  stay,  {rushing  to  the  king.)  Youhaveakind 
and  princely  heart, 
Tho*  sometimes  it  is  silent :  you  were  bom 
To  power — it  has  not  flushed  you  into  madness, 
As  it  doth  meaner  men.     Banish  my  husband — 
Dissolve  our  marriage — cast  me  to  that  erave 
Of  human  ties,  where  hearts  congeal  to  ice, 
In  tl;^  dark  convent's  everlasting  winter — 
(Surely  eno'  for  justice — ^hate — ^revenge—) 
But  spare  this  li^,  thus  lonely,  scathed,  and  bloomless; 
And  when  thou  standst  for  judgment  on  thine  own. 
The  deed  shall  shine  beside  thee  as  an  angel. 

Louis,  fmtich  affected. J  Go,  go,  to  Raradas :  and  annul 
thy  marriage^ 
And 

JiUie,  (anxiously,  and  watching  his  cotmtenanoe.)  Be  his 
bride! 

Louis.  A  form,  a  mere  decomm; 
Thou  know'st  I  love  thee. 

Julie.  O  thou  sea  of  shame. 
And  not  cue  star.    ( The  King  goes  up  the  stage,  anipaum 

through  the  suite  of  rooms  at  the  stde  in  evident  emoUtm.) 
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Bar,  Well,  thy  election,-  Julie : 
This  hand — ^his  grave  ! 

Julie.  His  grave !   and  I — 

Bar.  Can  save  him.— 
Swear  to  be  mine. 

Jtdie,  That  were  a  bitterer  death  ! 
Avaunt,  thou  tempter  !     I  did  ask  his  ^e 
A  boon,  and  not  the  barter  of  dishonour. 
The  heart  can  break,  and  scorn  you ;  wreak  your  malice ; 
Adrien  and  I  will  leave  you  this  sad  earth, 
And  pass  together  hand  in  hand  to  Heaven  ! 

Bar.  You  havf  decided,  (taithdraios  to  tlie  side  scene  for 
a  moment,  and  retAjums.)  Listen  to  me,  Lady; 
I  am  no  base  intriguer.     I  adored  thee 
From  the  first  glance  of  those  inspiring  eyes  ; 
With  thee  entwined  ambition,  hope,  the  future. 
J  \oUl  not  lose  thee  !    I  can  place  thee  nearest — 
Ay,  to  the  throne — ^nay,  on  the  throne,  perchance ; 
M(y  star  is  at  its  zenith.     Look  upon  me ; 
Hast  thou  decided  1 

Jidie.  No,  no ;  you  can  see 
How  weak  I  am  ;  be  human,  Sir — one  moment 

3arada8  (stamping  his  foot,  De  Mauprat  appears  at  the 
side  of  the  stage,  guarded.) 
Behold  thy  husband ! — Shall  he  pass  to  death. 
And  know  thou  could'st  hav8  saved  him  ] 

Julie.  Adrien,  speak! 
But  say  you  wish  to  live  ! — if  not  your  wife. 
Your  slave, — do  with  me  as  you  will  ? 

De  Maup.  Once-mpre!— 
Why  this  is  mercy,  Count !     Oh,  think,  my  Julie, 

CLife,  at  the  best,  is  short,         but  love  immortal !  \ 
Baradas,  (taking  Julie's  hand.)  Ah,  loveliest-- 
Jidie.  Go,  that  touch  has  made  me  iron. 
We  have  decidedr-death ! 

Bar.  [to  De  Mauprat.)  Now,  say  to  whom 
Thou  gavest  the  packet,  and  thou  yet  shalt  live. 
Be  maup,  I'll  tell  thee  nothing. 
Bar.  Hark,-^the  rack!  ^      * 

De  MoMp,  Thy  penance 
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For  ever,  wretch  !— What  rack  is  like  the  conscience  t 

Jidie,  I  shall  be  with  thee  soon. 
Bar,  {giving  the  tor  it  to  the  Officer  ?j  Hence  to  the  headsman. 

[The  doors  are  thrown  open.      The  Huissier  announces 
'"  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Duke  de  Richelieu." 
Enter  Richelieu,  attended  hy  Gentlemen^  Pages,  ^pc.,  pdl.e, 
feeble,  and  leaning^n  Zo^^v^,  followed  hy  three  Secretaries 

of  State,  attended  by  Sub-secretaries  with  papers,  Sfc. 

Jtdie,  {rushing  to  Richelieu.)    You  live— you  live— and 
Adrien  shall  not  die  ! 

Rich,  Not  if  an  old  man's  prayers,  himself  near  death, 
Can  auffht'  avail  thee,  daughter !    Count,  ^u  nov7 
Hold  -miat  I  held  on  earth : — one  boon,  my  Lord, 
This  soldier's  life. 

Bar,  The  stake— my  head ! — you  said  it. 
I  cannot  lose  one  trick.     Remove  your  prisoner. 
^JwZie.  No!— No!— 

Enter  Jjovis  from  the  rooms  beyond. 

Rich,  {to  Officer,)  Stay,  Sir,   one  moment.     My  good 
liege. 
Your  worn-out  servant,  willing,  Sire,  to  spare  you 
Some  pain  of  conscience,  would  forestall  your  wishes. 
I  do  resign  my  office. 

De  Maup,  You ! 

Julie,  All's  over. 

Rich,  My  end  draws  near.     These  sad » ones.  Sire,  1 
love  them,  • 

I  do  not  ask  his  life ;  but  suffer  justice 
To  halt,  until  I  can  dismiss  his  soul. 
Charged  vnth  an  old  man's  blessing. 

Louis,  Surely ! 

Bar,  Sire 

Louis,   Silence — small  favour  to  a  dying  servant. 

Rich,  You  would  consign  your  armies  to  the  baton 
Of  your  most  honour'd  brother.    Sire,  so  be  it ! 
Your  minister,  the  Count  de  Baradas ; 
A  most  sagacious  choice ! — Your  Secretaries 
Of  State  attend  me.  Sire,  to  tender  up 
The  ledgers  of  a  realm. — I  do  beseech- you, 
Suffer  these  noble  gentlemen  to  learn 
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The  nature  of  the  glorious  task  thiit  waits  them, 
Here,  in  my  presence. 

Louis,  You  say  well,  my  Lord. 
( To  secretaries  as  he  seats  himself,)  Approach,  Sirs. 
Rich,  1 — I — ^faint ! — air — air — 

[Joseph  and  a  gentleinan  assist  him  to  a  sofa,  placed 
beneath  a  window, 
I  thank  you— 
Draw  near,  my  children. 

Bar,  He's  too  weak  to  question. 
Nay,  scarce  to  speak ;  all's  safe. 

SCENE  111,^' MaTient  Richelieu,  Mauprat  and  Julie,  ^ 
the  last  kneeling  beside  the  Cardinal;  the  q^er  of  the  guard 
behind  Mauprat.  Joseph  near  Richelieu,  watddng  the 
King.  Louis.  Baradas  at  the  ba^h  of  tlie  King's  chair, 
anxious  and  disturbed,  Orleans  at  a  greater  distance, 
careless  and  triumphant.  The  Secretaries.  As  each  Secret 
tary  advances  in  his  turlt  he  takes  the  portfolios  from  the 
Sub-secretaries. 

^  First  Secretary.  The  affairs  of  Portugal, 
Most  urgent,  Sirtf ; — One  short  month  since  the  Duke 
Braganza  was  a  rebel. 
Louis,  And  is  stDl ! 

First  Secretary.  No,  Sire;  he  has  succeeded  !  He  is  now 
Crown'd  King  of  Portugal — craves  instant  succour 
Against  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Louis.  J\re  will  not  grant  it 
Against  his  lawful  king.     Eh,  Count  % 
Bar.  No,  Sire. 

First  Secretary.  But  Spain's  your  deadliest  foe;  whatever 

Can  weaken  Spain  must  strengthen  France.     The  Cardinal 

Wovld  send  the  succours  ; — (solemnly ,) — ^balance.  Sire,  of 

Europe ! 

Louis.  The  Cardinal ! — balance  I — We'll  consider. — ^Eh. 

Count  ? 
Bwr.  Yes,  Sire ;  fall  back. 

First  Secretary,  But 

Bar.  Oh  1  fall  back.  Sir. 
Joseph.  Humph  ! 

Second  Secretary.  The  affidrs  of  England,  Sire,  most  ur- 
gent; Charles 
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The  First  has  lost  a  battle  that  decides 

One  half  his  realm — craves  moneys,  Sire,  and  succour. 

Louis,  He  shall  have  "both.— Eh,  Baradas  ? 

JBa?.  Yes,  Sire. 
(Oh  that  Despatch ! — my  veins  are  fire !) 

Rwh,  ( feebly,  hut  7mtJi  great  distinctness*)  My  liege, 

Forgive  me,  Charles's  cause  is  lost !     A  man, 
Named  Cromwell,  lisen^ — a  great  man  !  your  suqcour 
Would  fail — -your  loans  be  squandered  I  Pause — ^i*efiect.(l) 

Louis,  Reflect.     Eh,  Baradas  ?        , 

Bar,  Reflect,  Sire. 

Jos(^h,  Humph ! 

Louis,  (aside,)  Lhalf  repent !  No  successor  to  Richelieu 
R  >und  me  thrones  totter !  dynasties  dissolve ! 
The  soil  he  guards  alone  eiK^^es  the  earthquake !     . 

Joseph.  Our  star  not  yet  eclipsed ! — you  mark  the  King  1 
Oh  \  had  we  the  Despatch  ! 

Rich,  Ah !  J  oseph  I  Child — 
Would  i  could  help  thee. 

Vlnter  GRNTfiEMAN,  whispers  Joseph,,  they  exeunt  hastily. 

Bar,  (to  Secretary.^  Sir,  fall  back. 

SecoTid  Secreta7'y,  But — 
,^ar.  Pshaw,  Sir ! 

TTiird  Secretary,  (mysteriously,)     The  secret  correspon- 
dence. Sire,  most  ui'g^nt. — 
Accounts  of  spies — deserters — heretics — 
Assassins — poisoners — schemes  against  yourself? 

Louis,  Myself!  most  urgent !  [Looking  on  tlic  documents* 

Re-enter  J  oaEvnwithFRANGo\8,w7u)sepourpoint  is  streaked 
taith  hlood.  Francois  passes  behind  the  GardinaVs  attendants, 
and  sheltered  by  them  from  tlie  sight  o/*  Baradas,  ifc,,  Jails 
at  RicHELiEu'syec^ 

Francois.  O !  my  Lord  ! 

Rich,  Thou  art  bleeding ! 

Francois.  A  scratch — I  have  not  faiFd !  [gives  the  packet 

Bich,  Hush !  [looking  at  the  contents. 

Third  Secretary,  fto  Kjng.)  Sire,  the  Spaniards 
Have  reinforced  their  army  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Due  de  Bouillon 
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RicJi,  Hold !     In  this  dej^aitment — 
A  paper — here,  Sh-e^ — read  yourself — then  take 
The  Count's  advice  in't. 

Enter  De  Beringhbn  JvastUyt  and  draws  aside  Baradas. 

(RicHEMEU,  to  Secretari/y  giving  an  open  parchment.) 
Bar.  [hursting  from  De  I3eringhen.)  What!  and  reft  it 
from  thee! 
Hal— hold! 

Joseph,  Fall  back,  son, — it  is  your  tuni  now  ! 
■  Bn;-.  Death  ! — ^the  Despatch ! 

hauis^  (reading,)  To  Bouillon — and  sign'd  Orleans  !— 
Baradas  too— league  with  our  foes  of  Spain ! — 
Lead  our  Italian  armies— rwhat !  to  Paiis  ! — 
Capture  the  King — my  health  inquire  repose  ! 
Mske  me  subsci-ibe  my  proper  abdication ! 
Orleans,  my  brother,  Regent  I  Saints  of  Heaven ! 
These  are  the  men  I  loved !      [Baradas  draws, — attempts 
to  i-ush  outy — is  aprestcd,     Orleans,  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape 7nore  quickly,  meets  Josephs'  eye,  and  stops  short. 
Richelieu ya^*  back. 
Joseph.  Sje  to  the  Caixlinal! 

Bar.  He's  dying ! — and  I  yet  shall  dupe  the  King ! 
Louis,  (rushing  to  Richelieu.^  Richelieu  ! — Lord  Car- 
dinal ! — 'tis  I  resign ! — 
Reign  thou !  <» 

Joseph.  Alas  \  too  late ! — he  faints ! 
Louis.  Reign,  Richelieu ! 
Richelieu,  (feebly. J  With  absolute  power  ?— 
Louis.  Most  absolute ! — Oh,  live  ! 
If  not  for  me — ^for  France ! 
Rich.  France  ! 
Louis.  Oh !  this  treason  I 
The  ai'my—Oi'leans— Bouillon—Heavens  1  the  Spaniard ! 

Where  will  they  be  next  week  ? 

Rich,  (starting  up  J.  There, — at  my  feet ! 
<To  First  and  Secmd  Secretary).  Ere  the  clock  strike  !— 

The  Envoys  have  their  answer ! 
(To  Third. Secretary,  with  a  ring).  Thii^  to  De  Chavigny 

— ^he  knows  the  rest- 
No  need  of  parchment  here— he  must  not  halt 
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For  sleep — ^for  food — In  my  name, — mine — ^he  will 
Arrest  the  Due  de  Bouillon  at  the  head 
Of  his  ai-my ! — Ho  !  there,  Count  de  Baradas 
Thou  hast  lost  the  stake ! — Away  with  him  !  (2) 

\As  the  Gtcards  open  the  folding-doors ^  a  vieio  of  the  cmte- 
room  beyond,  lined  with  Courtiers.     Baradas  passes 
ihfo'  the  line. 
Ha !— ha!— 

\Snatching  De  Mauprat*s  death  warrant  from  the  Officer. 
See  here,  De  Mauprat's  death-writ,  Julie ! — 
Parchment  for  battledores ! — Embrace  your  husband  ! 
At  last  the  did  man  blesses  you ! 

Jvlie,  Ojoy! 
You  are  saved,  you.  live — I  hold  you  in  these  aims. 

De  Maup.  Never  tc^ait — 

Julie,  No — never.  Adrien — never ! 

Louis,  (peevishly.  One  moment  makes  a  startling  cure, 
Lord  Cardinal.  (3) 

Rich,  Ay,  Sire,  for  in  one  moment  there  did  pass 
Into  this  withered  frame  the  might  of  France ! — 
My  own  dear  France — I  have  thee  yet — I  have  saVed  thep ! 
I  clasp  thee  still ! — ^it  was  thy  voice  that  calFd  me 
Back  from  the  tomb  !     What  mistiess  like  our  countiy  *? 

Louis,    For  Mauprat's  pardon  ! — well !    But  Julie, — 
Richelieu ! 
Leave  me  one  thing  to  love  !    ^ 

RicJi.  A  subject's  luxuiy  ! 
Yet,  if  you  must  love  something,  Sire, — love  me  I 

Louis,  (smilhig  in  spite  of  7ii7)iself,)  Fair  proxy  for  a 
young  fi-esh  JJemoiselle  1 

Rich,  Your  heart  speaks  for  my  clients : — Kneel,  my 
children. 
And  thank  your  King — 

Julie.  Ah,  tears  like  these,  my  liege, 
Are  dews  that  mount  to  Heaven. 

Louis,  Rise — rise — be  happy. 
'~^'"'  [Richelieu  oiclcons  to  DeBeringhen. 

De  Ber,  (falteringly).  My  lord — you  ai*o — ^most — ^hap- 
pily recovered*. 

Rich,  But  you  are  pale,  dear  Beringhen  : — this  air 

Suits  not  your  delicate  frame  -I  Icng  have  thought  so; 
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Sleep  not  another  night  in  Paris : — Go, — 
Or  else^your  precious  life  may  be.  in  danger. 
Leave  France,  dear  Beringhen ! 

De  Ber.  I  shall  have  time, 
More  than  I  ask*d  for, — to  discuss  the  p^t^.  \ExU. 

Rich,  (to,  Orleans).  For  you,  repentance-^absence,  and 
confession  !  *. 

(To  Francois).  Never  ^^^^  faH  again.     Brave  Boy  ! 

(To  Joseph).  Hell  be—  v 

A  Bishop  first. 

Joseph.  Ah,  Cardinal — 

Rich.  Ah,  Joseph  \  .         ^ 

( To  Louis,  as  De  Mauprat  and  Julie  converse  apart,) 
See,  my  liege — see  thro'  plots  and  counterplots — 
Thro'  gain  and  loss — thro'  glory  ai|^  disgrace — 
Along  the  plains,  where  passionate  Discord  rears 
'  Eternal  Babel — still  ihe  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on  ! 

Louis.  And  must  we 
Thank  for  that  also— our  prime  minister  ? 

Rich.  No — let  us  own  it : — there  i&  One  above 
Sways  the  harmoBious  mystery  of  the  world 
Ev'n  better  than  prime  ministers. 
Alas ! 

Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and  heaven 
Like  clouds  that  seem  pavilions  of  the  sun, 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual  wind ; 
Still,  like  the  cloud  w;hich  drops  on  unseen  crags 
The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our  ambition  - 
May  fVom  its  airy  height  drop  gladness  down 
On  unsuspected  virtue  ; — and  the  flower 
May  bless  the  cloud  when  it  hath  pass'd  away.  (4) 

THE   END. 
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NOTES  TO  RICHELIEU. 

NOTES  TO  ACT  I. 

(1)  Olivares,  Minister  of  Spain.  v 

(2)  Therearemanyanecdotesoftheirony,  often  so  terrible,  in -whicb 
Richelieu  indulged.    But  he  had  a  love  for  humour  in  its  more  hearty 
and  genial  shape.     He  would  send  for  Boisrobert "  to  make  Idm  laugh, 
—and  grave  ministers  and  magnates  waited  in  the  ante-room,  while  the 

'  great  Cardinal  listened  and  responded  to  the  sallies  of  the  lively  wit. 

(3)  The  Abb6  Amaud  tells  us  that  the  queen  was  a  little  avenged  on 
the  Cardinal  by  the  ill-success  of  the  tragic  comedy  of  Mirame-<-more 
than  suspected  to  be  his  ovsm — though  presented  to  the  world  under 
the  foster  name  of  Desmarets.  Its  representation  (says  Pelisson)  cost 
him  300,000  CKovsms.  He  was  sb  transported  out  of  liimself  by  the  per- 
formance, that  at  one  time  he  thrust  his  person  half  out  of  his  box  to 
show  himself  to  the  assembly ;  at  another  time  he  imposed  silence  on 
the  audience  that  they  might  not  lose  "  des  endroUs  encore  plus  beatLx^^ 
He  said  afterwards  to  Desmarets :  "  Eh  bien,  l^s  Fran<;ais  n'auront  done 
jamds  de  gotit.     Qs  n'ont  pas  ^t^  charmes  de  Mirame  !"  Amaud  says 

Eithily,  "  On  ne  pouvoit  alors  avoir  d*autre  satisfaction  des  offenses  d'un 
omme  qui  6toit  maltre  de  tout,  et  redoutable  a  tout  le  monde."  Never- 
theless, his  style  in  prose,  though  not  devoid  of  the  pedantic  afiecta« 
tions  of  the  time,  oft^  rises  into  very  noble  eloquence. 

(4)  *'  Vialart  remarque  une  chose  qui  peut  expliquer  la  conduite  de 
Kichelieu  en  d'autres  circonstances : — c*est  que  les  seigneurs  a  c^ui  leur 
naisssance  ou  leur  m^rite  pouvoit  permettre  d^  pretensions,  il  avoit 
pour  systeme,  de  leur  accorder  au-deld  mfeme  de  leurs  droits  et  de 
leiirs  esp^rances,  mais,  aussi,  une  fois  combl6s — si,  au  lieu  de  reconnoi- 
tre ses  services  ils  se  levoient  centre  lui,  il  les  traitoit  sans  miseri- 
corde." — AnquStil.  See  also  the  PoliticaL  Testament,  and  the  M6 
moires  de  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  Petitot's  collection. 

(5)  "Tant6t  fanatique — tant6t  fourbe — fonder  les  religieuses  de 
Csdvaire— /air*fi  des  vers."  Thus  speaks  Voltaire  of  Father  Joseph. 
His  talents,  and  influence  with  Richelieu,  grossly  exaggerated  in  his 
own  day,  are  now  rightfully  estimated. 

"  C'6toit  en  effet  un  homme  indefatigable — ^portant  dans  les  entre- 
prises,  Pactivit6,  la  souplesse,  PopiniAtret^  propres  ^  les  faire  r^ussir." — 
Jnqu^Hl,  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  called  "  La  Turciade,"  in  which  ha 
sought  to  excite  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  against  the  Tuiks.  Bat 
the  mspiradon  of  Tyrtaeus  was  denied  to  Father  Joseph. 


NOTES  TO  ACT  II. 

(1)  Bicheliea  not  only  employed  the  lowest,  but  would  oftea  coa 
salt  men  commonly  esteemed  me  dullest.  "  Q  disoit  (|ue  dans  das 
choses  de  tres  grande  importance,  il  avait  experiments,  que  les  moins 
lages  donnoient  souvent  les  meillieurs  expediens." — Le  Clere, 
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(S)  Both  Richelieu  and  Joseph  were  originally  intended  for  tfie  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Joseph  had  served  before  ne  obeyed  the  spiritikaf  in- 
spiration to  become  a  CaptLchin^  The  death  of  his  brother  opened  to 
Richelieu  the  Bishopric  of  Lu9on ;  but  his  militaxy  propensities  were 
as  strong  as  his  priestly  ambition.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Caidi- 
nal,  dunng^>his  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  complete  armour.  It  was  undher  his  administration  that  oc- 
curs the  last  example  of  proclaiming  war  by  the  chivalric  defiance  of 
herald  and  cartel  Richelieu  valued  himself  much  on  his  personal 
activity, — ^for  his  vanity  was  as  universal  as  his  ambition.  A  nobleman 
of  die  house  of  Grammont  one  day  found  him  employed  in  jumping, 
and,  with  all  the  savoir  vivre  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  courtier,  offered 
to  jump  against  him.  He  suffered  the  Cardinal  to  jump  higher,  and 
soon  after  found  liimself  rewarded  by  an  appointment.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  this  vanity  did  not  lead  to  a  pationage  injurious  to  the  state ; 
for  never  before  in  France  was  ability  made  so  essential  a  requisite  in 
promotion.  He  was  lucky  in  finding  the  cleverest  fellows  among  his 
adroitest  flatterers. 

(3)  Voltaire  openly  charges  Richelieu  with  being  the  lover  of  Marion 
de  Lorme,  whom  the  great  poet  of  France,  Victor  Hugo,  has  sacrificed 
History  to  adorn  with  qualities  which  were  certainly  not  added  to  her 
personal  charms. — She  was  not  less  perfidious  than  beautiful. — Le 
Clerc,  properly,  refutes  the  accusation  of  Voltaire,  against  the  discre- 
tion of  Richelieu ;  and  says,  very  justly;  that  if  the  ^eat  minister  had 
the  frailties  of  human  nature,  he  learnt  how  to  veil  them, — at  least 
when  he  obtained  the  scarlet.  In  earlier  life  he  had  been  prone  to 
gallantries  which  a  little  prepossessed  the  King  (who  was  formal  and 
decorous,  and  threw  a  singular  coldness  into  the  few  attachments  he 
permitted  to  iiimself)*^against  the  aspiring  intriguer.  But  these  gayef 
occupations  died  away  in  the  engagement  of  higher  pursidts  or  of  d£urk- 
«r  passions.  , 

(\)  Richelieu  did  in  fact  so  thoroughly  associate  himself  with  the 
State,  that,  in  cases  where  the  extreme  penally  of  the  law  had  been  in- 
curred, Le  Clerc  jusdy  observes  that  he  was  more  inexorable  to  those 
ho  had  favoured — even  to  his  own  connections — than  to  other  and  more 
indifferent  offenders  It  must  be  remembered  as  some  excuse  for  his 
unrelenting  sternness,  that,  before  his  time,  the  great  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  commit  any  disorder  with  impunity — even  the  crime  of  trea- 
son, ^*  auparavant  on  ne  faisoit  poser  les  armes  aux  rebelles  qu'en  leur 
accordant  quelque  r^ompense."  On  entering  intoXhe  administration, 
he  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  necessai^  to  the  existence  of  the 
State,  that  "  no  crime  should  be  committed  with  impunity."  To  carrj 
out  this  maxim,  the  long  established  license  to  crime  made  even  jus- 
tice seem  cruel.  But  the  victims  most  commiserated  from  their  birth 
or  accomplishments,  as  Montmorenci,  or  Cinq  Mars,  w^re  traitors  in 
actual  conspiracy  against  their  country,  and  would  have  forfeited  life 
in  any  land  where  me  punishment  of  death  'existed,  and  the  lawgiver 
was  stilus  enough  to  vindicate  the  law.  Richelieu  was  in  fact  a  pa* 
triot  unsoftened  by  philanthropy.  As  in  Venice  (where  the  &vounte 
aphorism  was,  Venice  first,  Christianity  next^)  so,  with  Richelieu,  the 
grimaiy  consideration  was,  "  what  wiU  be  the  best  for  the  Country  !" 
Ho  had  no  abstract  ]^nciide,  whether  as  a  politician  w  a  priest,  wtnen 
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a|^li6d  to  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France.  Thus 
h6,  whose  object  was  to  foimd  in  France  a  ^lendid  and  imperious  des- 
potism—assisted  the  Parliamentary  party  in  England^  and  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  Subsidies  with  the  Catalan  rebels  for  the  estab- 
lishznent  of  a  Republic  ii^  Barcelona ; — to  convulse  other  Monarchies 
w|a  to  consolidate  the  growing  Monarchy  t)f  France.  So  he,  who  com- 
pletely crushed  the  Protestant  party  at  home,  braved  all  the  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  and  even  the  resentment  of  the  King,  in  giving  the  most 
essential  aid  to  the  Protestants  abroad.  There  was,  indeed,  a  largeness 
of  view  in  his  hostility  to  the  French  Huguenots,  which  must  be  care- 
folly  distinguished  from  the  intolerance  of  the  mere  priest.  He  op- 
posed them,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  Statesman.  The  Huguenots 
were  strong  republicans,  and  had  formed  plans  for  dividing  France  in- 
to provincial  commonwealths ;  and  the  existence  of  Rochello  was  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  French  Monarchy.  It 
was  a  second  capital  held  by  the  Huguenots,  claiming  independent  au 
thority,  and  the  right  to  treat  with  Foreign  Powers.  Richelieu's  linal 
conqrest  was  matted  by  a  humanity,  that  had  nothing  of  die  bigot. 
The  Huguenots  obtained  a  complete  amnesty,  and  had  only  to  regret 
the  loss  of  privileges  and  fortifications  wliich  could  not  have  existed 
with  any  security  to  the  rest  of  France. 

(5)  The  guard  attached  to  Richelieu's  person  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, fifty  arquebussiers,  afterwards  increased  to  two  companies  of 
cavalry  and  two  hundred  musqueteers.  Huguet  is,  tlierefore,  to  be 
considered  merely  as  the  lieutenant  of  a  small  detachment  of  this  little 
army.  In  point  of  fact,  the  subdivisions  of  the  guard  took  it  in  turns 
to  serve. 

(6)  This  tract,  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Minister,"  contains  all  the  doc-  • 
trines,  and  many  more  to  the  same  effect,  refen'ed  to  in  the  text,  and 
had  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  conscience  of  the  poor  kin^.  At  the 
onset  of  his  career,  Richelieu,  as  deputy  of  tlie  clergy  of  Poitou,  com- 
plained in  his  harangue  to  the  king  that  ecclesiastics  were  too  rarely 
summoned  to  the  royal  councils,  and  invoked  the  example  of  the 
Druids! 

(7)  Joseph's  ambition  was  not,  however,  so  moderate ;  he  refused  a 
biwiopric,  and  desired  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  for  which  fevour  Richelieu 
openly  supplicated  the  Holy  See,  but  contrived,  somehow  or  other, 
never  to  effect  it,  although  two  ambassadors  applied  for  it  at  Rome. 

(8)  The  peculiar  i-eligion  of  Pere  Joseph  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote : — An  officer,  whom  he  had  dismissed  upon  an  ex- 
pedition into  Grermany,  moved  by  conscience  at  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, returned  for  farther  explanations,  and  found  the  Capuchin 
disarU  9a  masse.  He  approached  and  whispered  "  But,  my  tisither,  if 
these  people  defend  themselves — "  "  Kill  all,"  (Qu'on  tue  tout,)  an- 
swered the  good  fether,  continuing  his  devotion. 


NOTES  TO  ACT  III. 

(1)  I  need  not  say  that  the  great  length  of  this  soliloquy  adapts  if 
only  tot  the  closet,  and  t^t  but  few  of  ine  fines  am  preserved  on  the 
stage.    To  the  reader,  however,  the  passages  omitted  in  r^[>resentat30u 
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will  not,  perhaps,  be  the  must  tuunterestrngin  the  play,  and  ma^  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Cardinal's  portrait,*— action 
on  the  stage  suppying  so  subtly  the  place  of  woi-ds  in  the  closet  The 
self-assured  sophistries  wWch,in  the  texi,  mingle  with  Richelieu^s  better- 
foimded  arguments  in  apology  for  the  darker  traits  of  his  character,  are 
to  be  foimd  scattered  mroughout  the  writings  ascribed  to  him.  The 
reader  wUl  observe  that  in  this  self-confession  lieT  the  latent  poetical 
justice, — which  separates  happiness  from  success.    ' 

(2)  It  is  well  Known  that  when,  on  his  death-bed,  Richelieu  was 
asked  if  he  forgave  his  enemies,  he  replied,  "  I  never  had  any,  but 
those  of  ^e  state."  And  diis  was  true  enough,  for  Richelieu  and  die 
state  were  one. 

(3)  Richelieu's  vindication  of  himself  from  cruelty  wiU  bo  fbund  in 
various  parts  of  Petitot's  CoUeetion,  vols,  xxi  xxx. 

(4)  Voltaire  has  a  striking  {>a8sa^e  on  the  singular  fate  of  HichelieQ, 
recalled  every  hour  from  his  gigantic  schemes  to  frustrate  some  misera- 
ble cabal  of  *the  ante-room.  Richelieu  would  often  exclaim,  that  **  Six 
pieds  de  terre  (as  he  called  the  king's  cabinet)  lui  donnaient  plus  de 
peine  que  tout  le  reste  de  ^Europe."  The  death  of  Wallenstein,  sac- 
rificed by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  produced  a  most  lively  impression 
upon  Richelieu.  He  found  many  traits  of  comparison  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Louis — Wallenstein  and  himself.  In  the  Memoirs — ^now  re- 
garded b]f  the  best  authorities  as  written  by  his  sanction,  and  in  great 
part  by  himself — the  great  Frenchman  bursts  (when  alluding  to  Wal- 
lonstoin's  murder)  into  a  touching  and  pathetic  anathema  on  me  misere 
de  ccUe  vie  of  dependence  on  jealous  and  timid  royalty,  which  he  him- 

•  self,  while  he  wrote,  suRtainea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was 
precisely  at  the  period  of  Wallenstein's  death  that  Richelieu  obtained 
from  the  king  an  augmentation  of  his  guard. 

(5)  Richelieu  was  commonly  supposed,  though  I  cannot  say  1  find 
much  evidence  for  it,  to  have  been  too  presuming  in  an  interview  with 
Anne  of  Austria,  (the  Queen,)  and  to  nave  bitterly  resented  the  con- 
tempt she  expressed  for  Iiim.  The  Duke  of  Buckmgham's  frantic  and 
Quixotic  passion  for  the  Queen  is  well  known. 

(6)  The  fear  and  the  hatred  which  Richelieu  generally  inspired  were 
not  snared  by  his  dependants  and  those  about  his  person,  who  are  said 
"  to  have  adored  him.*' — Ses  domestiques  le  regardaient  comme  lo 
meilleur  des  maitres. — Le  Clerc.  In  fact,  although  il  6ioit  orgtieilleuz 
et  co^r«,— he  was  en  mime  tempSf  affable  et  plcin  de  douceur  dam 
Vdbord;  and  he  was  no  less  generous  to  those  who  served  than  seyero 
to  those  who  opposed  bim. 

(7)  In  common  vdth  his  contemporaries,  Richelieu  was  credulous  in 
troio^'s  less  lawfiil  arts.    He  was  too  fortunate  &  man  not  to  be  SQ:' 
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NOTES  TO  ACT  TV. 

{X\  Omitted  in  representation  fit)m  line  IS  to  %^, 

(2)  liouis  XIII.  is  said  to  have  possessed  some  natural  talcintB,  andk 
eankr  youth  to  have  exhibited  the  germs  of  noble  quaHties;  but  • 
iMi£^seMns  to  have  passed  over  bis  maturer  life.    Perscmally  brvre, 
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but  morally  timid^-^always  governed^  whether  l^  lus  moliier  or  his 
minister^  and  always  repining  at  the  yoke.  The  only  affection  amonnt- 
mg  to  a  passion  that  he  betrayed  was  for  the  e^rts  of  the  field ;  yet  it 
was  his  craving  weakness,  and  this  throws  a  kmd  of  false  Interest  oyer 
his  character,  to  wish  to  be  loved.  He  himself  loved  no  one.  He  sof- 
iered  the  only  woman  who  seems  to  liave  been  attached  to  him  to 
Vither  in  a  convent — ^he  gave  up  favourite  after  favourite  to  exile  or 
ihe  block.  When  Richelieu  died,  he  said,  coldlj,  "  Voila  un  grand 
politique  mort !"  and  when  the  ill-fated  but  unprmcipled  Cinq  Mars, 
whom  he  called  le  cher  ami,  was  beheaded,  he  drew  out  his  watch  at 
the  fatal  hour,  and  said  within  smUe,  "  I  thiuk  at  this  moment  that  le 
cher  ami  feit  vine  vilaine  mine."  Nevertheless  his  conscience  at  times  ^ 
(for  he  was  devout  and  superstitious)  made  him  gentle ;  and  his  pnde 
and  his  honour  would  often,  ^when  least  expected,  rouse  him  into 
haughty  but  brief  resistance  to  the  despotism  mider  which  he  lived. 

(3)  Louis  had  some  musical  taste  and  accomplishment,  wherewith  he 
often  communicated  to  his  favourites  some  *of  that  wearisome  ennui 
under  which  he  himself  almost  unceasingly  Isuiguished. 

(4^  One  of  Louis's  most  bitter  coniplamts  against  Richelieu  was  th^ 
contmued  banishment  of  the  Queen  Mother.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  convinced  that  the  retiun  of  tliat  wortliless  intriguante 
was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poverty  and  privation  which  she  endured  in  exile 
are  discreditable  to  the  generosity  and  the  gratitude  of  Richelieu — she 
■was  his  first  patix)n,  though  afterwards  his  most  powerful  persecutor. 

(5)  In  his  Memoirs  Richelieu  fives  an  amusing  account  of  the  inso- 
lence and  arts  of  Baradas,  and  observes  with  indignant  astonishment, 
that  the  favourite  was  never  weary  of  repeating  to  the  Ivi^g  ^^at  he 
(Baradas)  would  have  made  just  as  great  a  minister  as  Richelieu.  It 
is  on  tile  attachment  of  Baradas  to  La  Cressias,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen  Mother,  of  whom,  according  to  Baradas,  the  King  was  enamour- 
ed also,  that  his  love  for  the  Julie  de  Mortemar  of  the  play  has  been 
founded.  The  secret  of  Baradas's  sudden  and  extraordinary  influence 
with  the  King  seems  to  rest  in  the  personal  adoration  which  he  profess- "^ 
ed  for  Louis,  with  whom  he  affected  all  the  jealousy  of  a  lover,  but 
-whom  he  flattered  with  the  ardent  chivalry  of  a  knight.  Even  after 
his  disgrace  he  placed  upon  his  banner,  "  Fiat  voluntas  tua." 

(6^  Louis  was  called  The  Just,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  Aat  he 
■was  Dom  imder  the  Libra. 

J 7)  Louis  XIII.  did  not  resemble  either  Ids  father  or  his  son  in  the 
our  of  his  attachments ;  if  not  wholly  platonic,  they  wwe  whoUy 
imimpassioned ;  yet  no  man  was  more  jealous,  or  more  uificrupulously 
tyrannical  when  the  jealousy  was  aroused. 

(8)  One  of  Richeheu's  severest  and  least  politic  laws  was  that  which 
Aaaiie  duelling  a  capital  crime.  Never  was  the  punishment  against  the 
oflbnce  more  relenuessly  enforced ;  and  never  were  duels  so  desperate 
and  so  numerous.  The  punishment  of  death  must  be  evidently  ineffec- 
t«al  so  long  as  to  refuse  a  duel  is  to  be  dishonoured,  and  so  long  as  men 
hold  the  doctrine,  however  wiong,  that  it  is  better  to  part  witi  the  life 
Aat  HetfVen  gave  than  the  honour  man  makes.  In  fact,  the  greater  the 
dboiger  he  incurred,  the  greater  was  the  pimctiHo  of  the  ooYalier  of  ^lat 
time  in  braving  It;^ 
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(9)  for  the  hau^ty  and  rebaking  tone  which  Richelieu  asanmed  iu 
his  expostulations  wim  the  King,  see  his  Memoirs  (passiin)  in  (Petitot'd 
collectiou,  vols.  22 — 30  (bis.)  Montesquieu,  iu  one  of  his  brilliant  an- 
titheses, says  well  of  KicheUeu,  "  U  avila  le  roi,  mais  il  illustrata  le 
r^gne." 

(10)  However  "  orgueilleux"  and  "  colire^^  in  his  disputes  with 
Louis,  tile  Cardinal  did  not  always  disdain  recourae  to  the  arts  of  the 
courtier ; — once,  after  an  angry  discussion  with  the  king,  in  ^hich,  as 
usual,  Richelieu  got  thfe  better,  Louis,  as  they  quitted  the  palace  to- 
gether, said  rudely,  "Sortez  le  premier;  vous  etes  bien  le  roi  de 
France."  **  Si  je  passe  le  pre^nier,"  replied  the  miniater,  after  a  mo- 
mentis  hesitation,  aad  with  great  ^Iroitness.  "ce  ne  pent  etre  que 
comme  le  plus  humble  de  vos  sgrviteiu's ;"  ana  he  tbcdt  a  flambeau  from 
one  of  the  pages,  to  light  the  kiug  as  ha  walked  before#him^"  en 
reculant  et  sans  tourney  le  dos." 

(11)  Selon  Pusage  de  Louis  XIII.,  faire  an'eter  quelqu'un  pout 
Clime  d'etat,  et  le  faire  iTiburir,  I'otait,  a  pen  pres  le  meme  chose.^ — Le 
Clerc.  * 

(12)  Like  Cromwell  and  Rleazi,  Richelieu  appears  to  have  been 
easily  moved  to  tears.  The  Queen  Mother,  who  put  the, hardest  inter 
pretation  on  that  humane  weakness,  which  is  natural  wiUi  very  excita 
ble  temperaments,  said  that  "  U  pleurait  quand  il  voulait*'*  I  may  add 
to  those  who  may  be  iucliaed  to  imagine  that  Richelieu  appears  in  parts 
of  this  scene  too  dejected  for  consistency  with  so  imperious  a  character, 
that  it  is  recorded  of  him  that "  quand  ses  affaires  ne  eruississoient  pas,  il 
se  trouvoit  abattu  et  epouvante,  et  quand  il  obtenoit  oe  qu'il  souhaitoit, 
^  etoit  fier  et  insultant." 


NOTES  TO  ACT  V, 

(1)  See  in  "Cinq  Mars,"  vol.  v.  the  striking  and  brilliant  chapter 
'firom  which  the  interlude  of  the  Secretaries  is  borrowed. 

(2)  The  passion  of  the  drama  requires  this  catastrophe  for  Baradas. 
He,  however,  survived  his  disgrace,  tliough  stripped  of  all  his  rapidly- 
acquired  fortunes-^^nd  the  daring  thi(t  belonged  to  his  cliaracter  won 
him  distinction  in  foreign  service.  He  returned  to  France  after  Rich- 
elieu's death,  but  never  regained  the.  stune  court  influence.  He  had 
taken  the  vows  of  a  knight  of  Malta,  and  Louis  made  him  a  Prior. 

(3)  The  sudden  resuscitation  of  Riclielieu  (not  to  strahi  too  much  on 
the  real  passion  which  supports  him  in  this  scene)  is  in  conformance 
with  the  more  dissimulating  part  of  his  character.  The  extraordinary 
mobility  of  his  countenance  (latterly  so  deathlike,  save  when  the  mind 
spoke  m  the  features)  always  lent  itself  to  stage  effect  of  this  nature. 
The  queen  mother  said  of  him,  that  she  had  seen  him  one  moment  so 
feeble,  cast  down,  and  "  semi-mort,"  that  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
^ving  up  the  ghost — and  the  next  moment  he  would  start  up  fml  of  wet- 
miation,  energy  and  life. 

(4)  The  image  and  the  sentiment  in  the  concluding  lines  are  bor- 
rowed from  a  passage  in  one  of  tide  writings  attributed  to  iJw  Cacdinftl 
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EDITORIAL    INTRODUCTION. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  tragedy  of  the  Jhu^est  de 
|0  VMiere,  bis  first  dramatic  production,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging him  frotn  again  venturing  upon  this  perilous 
species  of  composition,  seems  to  have  inspired  him  witc 
the  determination  of  proving  to  die  puUtc,  that  he  could 
write  a  good  acting  drama,  whatever  the  critics  might  saj 
to  the  contrary.  He  tried  again ;  and  produced  the  *'Lady 
of  Lyons."  This  beautiful  play  is  founded  on  a  well- 
known  French  tale,  entitled,  "  The  Bellows-Mender/'  in 
which  the  mun  incidents  of  the  plot  may  be  found.  Bulwer 
seems  to  have  been  less  indebted,  however,,  to  this  source 
for  his  materials,  than  Shakspeare  was  to  the  nouvelettes  of 
his  day,  for  many  of  his  noblest  tragedies.- 

The  "  Lady  of  Lyons "  was  produced  anonymously  at 
Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  the  early  part  of  February, 
1838 — that  establishment  being  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.^acready.  **  The  studious  concealment  of 
the  author's  name,''  says  a  journal  of  the  day,  "  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  obviate  the  mfluence  of  the  personal  pre- 
judice that  Mr.  Bulwer  and  his  fkiends  assigned  as  the 
motive  of  the  opposition  to  his  first  dramatic  production — 
the  now  fi)rgotten  Duchess  de  la  VaUiereJ'  The  intention 
of  the  author,  in  producing  the  play  anonymously,  seems 
rather  to  have  been  to  entrap  the  critics,  who  had  assailed 
him  as  incompetent  to  write  for  the  stage,  into  praising 
his  new  work.  If  this  was  his  plan,  it  eminently  suc- 
ceeded. Those  writers  who  had  most  vehemently  con- 
demned the  unfortunate  ''Duchess,''  were  loudest  in 
praise  of  the  *'  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  its  unknown  author 
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VI. 

But  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  their  sincerity  ought  to 
be  impugned  on  this  account.  The  "  Duchess*'  failed  as 
decidedly  upon  the  American  stage  as  at  Coyent  Garden. 

The  "  Lady  of  Lyons"  deservedly  met  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent fate  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In 
London,  a  portion  of  its  great  success  was  attributed  to  the 
masterly  acting  of  Macready  in  the  character  of  the  hero ; 
but  its  repeated  production,  under  less  auspicious  circum 
stances,  has  proved  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  quali- 
ties, which  muH  always  render  it  popular  in  the  represen- 
tation. Nor  will  it  be  found  less  pleasing  in  the^closet. 
It  is  a  drama  **  of  that  mixed  style,  partaking  of  the  ele- 
ments both  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  that,  in  default  of  a 
more  definite  appellation  is  termed,  par  excellence,  a  playP 
The  intermingling  of  pathos  and  humour,  of  sentiment  and 
fun,  give  to  it  a  variety,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  deep 
interest  of  the  plot,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tha  chief  consti- 
tuents of  its  success. 

At  the  Patk  Theatre,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  in  Pauline,  and 
Mr.  Forrest  in  Claude  Melnotte,  introduced  this  play  to  an 
American  audience  in  the  most  effective  and  admirable 
manner.  More  recently,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  original  Claude,  Mr.  Macready,  who  in  that 
part,  as  well  as  in  all  others  which  he  attempts,  is  ever  the 
perfect  artist  and  the  consummate  actor. 
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OAST  OF  OHARAOTER8. 

Park,  1845.  PMrk,  IHL 

OlmiMMtkMtU  If  r.  Chaa.  Keu.  Mr  G.Vw 

CtimulDmmm§..... **    Bom.  **    Ban. 

BtmatmU **    Fl«iiiiiif  **    Crocker 

QUm9 "    DeWalden.         **    D«Waldeik 

Mmu.  DuehtufpeUu **    M'DoomlL  *«    Andenoo. 

LmmdUrd *'    Aaderwrn.  **    M^DoimU. 

6«i!P«r   **    GaUot  *•    Gallot. 

Otft.  Q*rvm$  (Fint  Qfictr) **    Bulard.  "    Bulard. 

O^tDupont    (Saeonddo.)   w....    **    GourUj.  **    Gour^f 

M^^rDumoulihu  (Third  d9.) *•    8.  Peuwa.  **    Heath. 

NoUry «    Heath.  **    Kiof. 

StrvmU "    Kinf. 

Pmttmt Mrt.C.Keaii.  Mrs.  A.  C.  M»watt 

Mmdtmu  DtMckappta*$ **     Mrs.  Veraon.  **     VeraoD. 

Widow  MOMtU "     Barry.  "     Barry. 

Jmtet MiMFlynn.  If im  Flynn. 

Mmrum Mn.Biurowa.  Mrs.  Burrowa 


COSTUMES. 

BEAUSEANT.— Fir«t  drtm:  Frock  coat  trimmed  with  black  Air}  Mack  tifht 

pants ;  Hessian  boots.    Second  dreoo :  Black  frock  coat }  white  Test ;  white  tight 

pants ;  Hessian  boots ;  modem  hat. 
OLAVIS.— Ftrst  dreto:  Blue  frock  coat,  nndress  military;  Itiack  tight  pants; 

Hessian  boots ;  modem  hat.    Second  dreoo:  Black  body  ooiU ;  white  vest ;  whita 

pants,  tight;  Hessian  boots,  &c. 
COLONEL  DAMAS.— JPtrst  ftrcat :  Blue  nniform  coat,  trimmed  with  white  fhcinm 

and  silver  lace ;  white  tight  military  boots ;  chapeau  and  tri-coloured  cockade. 

Second  drese:  Blue  coat  trimmed  with  gold,  epaulettes,  and  elegant  military  cha* 

peau  and  plume ;  /white  sash. 
MONSIEUR  DESCHAPFELLES.— Black  Telvet  suit,  square  cut 
LANDLORD.>-Red  coat ;  striped  French  vest  and  breeches. 
GASPAR.— Blue  smock  frock ;  blue  vest ;  breeches  and  gaiters. 
CLAUDE  MELNOTTE.— First  dreu:  Blue  smocked  frock,  worked;  blue  tights. 

Second  dress:  Rich  gieen  shirt,  spangled,  large  sleeves;  white  silk  tights;  and 

cap.     Third  dress :  (Same  as  first)  Fourth  dress :  Dark  blue  frock  coat,  trimmed 

with  light  blue  facings,  aud  buttons ;  blue  military  pantaloons,  light  blue  stripes 

on  sides ;  chapeau  and  tri-coloured  cockade. 
OFFICERS.—Dark  blue  coats,  turned  up  with  light  blue  and  silver;  epaule»tfl»* 

white  tights;  military  boots;  cha^au  and  tri-coloured  cockades. 
SERVANT— [To  DesckmppeUes.]  Handsome  livery. 
SERVANT— [^t  the  Inn,]  Peasantdress. 

MADAME  DESCHAPPELLES.  -Rich  pink  dress;  straw  hat  and  feathers. 
PAULINE.— Ftrst  dress  :  Pink  satin,  neatly  trimmedf  and  train.    Second  drom 
■  Plain  white  silk  dress. 
WIDOW^— Swiss  peasant  dress. 
JANET.— Peasant  dress. 
MARIAN.-White  muslin  dresa. 


EXITS  AND  ENTRANCED 

Untremee 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 
itNglU}  h.Lefit  C.  Omtroi  R.C.  Jtigktqf  Centre f  h.Q.L^m 

Centre. 


Right  i  L.  Left ;  R.  D.  Right  Door ;  L.  D.  Ldt  Door ;.  8.  E.  Setmd 
ranee  \  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Mtddie  Door, 
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THE  LADY  OF  LYONS. 


ACT   L 

Scene  I. — A  largt  rmm  in  the  house  of  M.  Deschappbl* 
liES  aJb  Lyons,  Pauline  reclining  on  cpsofa^  R ;  Marian, 
her  Maid,  fanning  her,  Vi,^^Flowers  and  notes  on  a  table  3e- 
Mide  the  sofa,  Madame  Deschappelles,  seated,  c. — The 
Gardens  are  seen  from  the  open  vnndow, 

Madame  D,  Marian,  put  that  rose  a  little  more  to  the 
left. — (Marian  alters  the  position  of  a  rose  in  Pauline's 
hair^  Ah,  so ! — ^that  improves  the  air, — the  toumure, — ^ihe 
jenc  sqaisguoil — You  are  certainly  very  handsome,  child! 
• — quite  my  style ! — I  don't  wonder  that  you  make  such  a 
sensation  ! — Old,  young,  rich,  and  poor,  do  homac^e  to  the 
Beauty  of  Lyons ! — Ah  !  we  live  again  in  our  children, — 
especially  when  they  have  our  eyes  and  complexion  ! 

Tavline  (languidly).  Dear  mother,  you  spoil  your  Pau- 
line ! — (aside,)  I  wish  I  knew  who  sent  me  these  flowers ! 

Madame  Deschap,  No,  child ! — S£  I  praise  you,  it  is  only 
to  inspire  you  with  a  proper  ambition. — You  are  bom  to 
make  a  great  marriage.  Beauty  is  valuable  or  worthless 
according  as  you  invest  the  property  to  the  best  advantage. 
—Marian,  go  and  order  the  carriage.     \Exit  Marian,  c,  l. 

Patdine,  Who  can  it  be  that  sends  me,  every  day,  tir.ase 
!>eautiful  flowers  1  How  sweet  they  are ! 

Enter  Servant,  c.  l. 

Servant.  Monsieur  Beauseant,  madame. 
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10  THS  LADY   or  LYONS.  [Act  J 

Madame  Detchap.  Let  him  enter.  Pauline,  this  is  ano- 
ther offer ! — ^I  know  it  is ! — Your  father  should  engage  an 
additional  clerk  to  keep  the  account-book  of  your  con- 
quests. 

Enter  Beauseant,  l.  c. 

BeausearU.  Ah,  ladies,  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  at 
home ! — {aside. J  How  lovely  she  looks !— It  ia  a  great  sa- 
crifice I  make  marrying  into  a  family  in  trade  ! — they  will 
be  eternally  grateful ! — (al<md,J  Madam,  you  will  permit 
me  a  word  with  your  charming  daughter. — (approaches 
Pauline,  who  rises  disdainfully,) — Mademoiselle,  I  have 
ventured  to  wait  upon  you,  in  a  hope  that  you  must  long 
since  have  divined.  Last  night,  when  you  outshone  all  the 
beauty  of  Lyons,  you  completed  your  conquest  over  me! 
You  know  that  my  fortune  is  not  exceeded  by  any  estate 
in  the  Province, — ^you  know  that,  but  for  the  Revolution, 
which  has  defmuded  me  of  my  titles,  I  should  be  noble. 
May  I,  then,  trust  that  you  will  not  reject  ray  alliance  \  I 
ofier  you  my  hand  and  heart. 

Favline  {aside).  He  has  the  air  of  a  man  who  confers  a 
favour,  {aloud,)  Sir,  you  are  very  condescending— -I  thank 
you  humbly ;  but  being  duly  sensible  of  my  own  demer- 
its, you  must  allow  me  to  decline  the  honour  you  propose. 

[Curtesies  and  turns  away, 

Beauseant,  Decline !  intpossible ! — you  are  not  serious ! 
— Madame,  suffer  me  to  appeal  to  yo«.  I  am  a  suitor  for 
vour  daughter's  hand — ^the  settlements  shall  he  worthy 
her  beauty  and  my  station.  May  I  wait  on  M.  Deschap- 
pelles  ? 

Madatfie  Deschap,  M.  Deschappelles  never  interfere**  in 
the  domestic  aiTangements, — ^you  are  very  obliging.  If 
you  were  still  a  Marquis,  or  if  my  daughter  were  intend- 
ed to  marry  a  commoner, — why,  perhaps,  we  might  give 
you  the  preference-- 

Beauscant,  A  commoner, — ^we  are  all  commonera  in 
France  now. 

Madame  Deschap,  In  Fi-ance,  yes ;  but  there  is  a  nobil- 
ity still  left  in  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  your  good  qualities,  and  don\  doubt  that 
you  will  find  some  lady  more  suitable  to  your  pretensions 
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l^e  sliaH  be  always  happy  to  see  you  as  aa  acquaktance^ 
ME.  Beaoseant  T — ^My  dear  child,  the  carriage  will  be  hero 
presently. 

Beauaeamt.  Say  no  more.  Madam! — say  no  more!— 
yiuide.)  Refused!  and  by  a  merchant's  daughter ! — ^refus* 
ed !  It' will  be  all  over  Lyons  before  sunset ! — ^I  will  go  and 
bury  myself  in  my  chateau,  study  philosophy,  and  turn 
woman-hater.  Remsed !  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  mad- 
house ! — Ladies,  I  have  the  hcmour  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning.  [Exit  Beauseant,  c.  l. 

Madame  Deacfutp.  How  forward  these  men  are ! — ^I 
think,  child,  we  kept  up  our  dignity.  Any  girl,  however 
inexperienced,  knows  now  to  accept  an  offer,,  but  it  re- 
quires a  vast  deal  of  address  to  refuse  one  with  proper 
condescension  and  disdain.  I  used  to  practise  it  at  school 
with  the  dancing-master ! 

Enter  Damas,  c.  l. 

Damoi.  Good  morning,  cousin  Deschappelles. — ^Well, 
Pauline,  are  you  recovered  from  last  night's  ball  1 — So  ma- 
ny triun^hs  must  be  very  faliffuing.  Even  M.  Glavis  sigh- 
ed most  piteously  when  you  departed ;  but  that  might  4>0 
the  eflfec^  of  the  supper. 

Pauline,  M.  Glavis,  indeed ! 

Madame  Deachap.  M.  Glavis ! — as  if  my  daughter  would 
think  of  M.  Glavis! 

Damas.  Hey-dey ! — ^whv  not  \ — ^His  father  lefk  him  a 
very  pretty  fortune,  and  his  Inrth  is  higher  than  yoarSy 
cousin  Deschappelles.  But  periiaps  vou  are  looking  to 
M.  Beauseant — ^nis  father  was  a  Marquis  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Patdine,  M.  Beauseant! — Cousin,  you  delight  in  tor- 
menting me ! 

Madame  Dackaip,  Don't  mind  him,  Pauline ! — Cousin 
Damas,  you  have  no  susceptibility  of  feeling, — there  is  a 
certain  indelicacy  in  all  your  ideas, — ^M.  Beauseant  knows 
already  that  he  is  no  match  for  my  daughter ! 

Damn;  Pooh !  pooh !  one  would  think  you  intended 
your  daughter  to  marry  a  prince ! 

Madame  Detekap.  Well,  and  if  I  did? — ^wfaat  thent* 
Many  a  foreign  prince — 
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Damoi  (ifUerrupimg  her).  Formgn  prince ! — foragn  fid- 
.  dlesdck  !^-you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  tuch  nonaease  at 
your  time  of  life. 

Madame  Desekap,  My  time  of  life  ! — That  ia  an  expres- 
sion never  applied  to  any  lady,  till  she  is  sixty-nine  and 
three-quarters;  and  only  then  by  the. clergyman* of  the 
parish. 

Enter  Servant,  c  l. 

Servant,  Madame,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

[ExU  Servant,  c.  l. 

Madame  Deschap,  Come,  child,  put  on  your  bonnet— 
you  really  have  a  very  thorough-bred  air — not  at  all  like 
your  poor  father. — (Jond/t/.)     Ah,   you   little   coquette ! 
when  a  young  lady  is  always  makiug  mischief,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  she  takes  after  her  raotlier  ! 

Pavline,  Good  day,  'cousin  Damas — and  a  better  hu- 
mour to  you — (going  haek  to  the  table  and  taking  thejlowers.) 
-  Who  couLd  have  sent  me  these  flowers  1 

[ExewU  Pauline  and  Madame  Descuappelles. 

Ddmas.  That  would  be  an  excellent  girl  if  her  head  had 
not  been  turned.  *I  fear  she  is  now  become  incorrigible  ! 
Zounds,  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am,  to  be  still  a  bachelor  i 
They  may  talk  of  the  devotion  of  the  sex*— but  the  most 
figdtmul  attachment  in  life  is  that  of  a  woman  in  love — ^with 
herself !  [Eaat,  c.  l. 

'  Scene  IL — 7%e  exterior  of  a  stnall  ViUage*  Lm — ^ign 
the  Crolden  Lion — afewleagtteijrojn  Lyons,  wfuch  is  seen  at 
a  distaTice, 

Beauseanty  (loithotit,  r.)  Yes,  you  may  bait  the  horses; 
wo  shall  rest  here  an  hour. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis,  r. 

Glavis,  Ileaily,  my  dear  Beauseant,  consider  that  I  have 
promised  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  you  at  your  chateau 
— that  I  am  quite  at  your  mercy  for  my  entertainment — 
and  yet  you  are  as  silent  and  gloomy  as  a  mute  at  a  fune- 
ral, or  an  Englishman  at  a  party  of  pleasure. 

Beauseant,  Bear  with  me.— The  fact  is,  that  I  am  mis- 
srable  I 
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Giavis,  You— *tlie  richest  md  gayest  bach^cxr  in  Lyons  t 

Beatuecmt,  It  is  because  I  am  a  bachelor  that  I  am  mis- 
erable.— Thou  knowest  Pauline — the  only  daug^iter  of  the 
rich  merchant,  Mons.  Deschappelles  1 

Glavu,  Know  her  I— Who  does  not  1— as  pretty  as  Ve- 
nus and  as  proud  as  Juno. 

Beodtseant.  Her  taste  is  worse  than  her  'pTide-^{dramng 
himself  up,)     Know,  Glavie,  she  has  actually  refused  ;?««  ? 

Glavu  (aside J,  So  she  has  me ! — very  consoling !  in  all 
cases  of  heart-ache,  the  application  of  another  man's  disap- 
pointment draws  out  the  pain,  and  allays  the  mitation. — 
(Aloud, J  Refused  you  !  and  wherefore  1 

Beauseant.  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because  the  Hevolu- 
tion  swept  away  myfadier's  title  of  marquirf^and  she  will 
not  marry  a  commoner.  Now,  as  we  have  uo  noblemen 
left  in  France,  as  we  are  all  citizens,  and  equals,  she  can 
only  hope,  that,  in  spite  of  the  war,  some  English  Milord 
or  German  count  will  risk  his  life  by  coming  to  Lyons  and 
making  her  my  lady.  Refused  me,  and  with  scorn ! — By 
heaven,  I'll  not  submit  to  it  tamely— I'm  in  a  perfect  fever 
of  mortification  and  rage.-r-Refused  me,  indeed ! 

Glavig,  Be  comforted,  my  dear  fellow — I  will  tell  you 
a  secret.    For  the  same  reason,  she  refused  me  I 

Beautcant.  You  ! — that's  a  very  difierent  matter ;  but 
give  me  yom'  hand,  Glavis — ^we'll  think  of  some  plan  to 
humble  her.  By  Jove,  I  should  like  to  see  her  married  to 
a  strolling  player  I 

Enter  Landlord  and  his  Daughter, ^owi  t/ie  Inn,  l.  d.  in  r, 

» 

Landlord.  Your  servant,  citizen  Beauseant — servant. 
Sir.  Perhaps  you  wdll  take  dinner  before  you  proceed  to 
your  chateau ;  our  larder  is  most  plentifully  supplied.    • 

Beauseant.  I  have  no  appetite. 

Glavis.  Nor  I.  Still  it  is  bad  travelling  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Come,  landlord,  let'ij  see  your  bill.  What^iave 
you  got  ]  [  Takes  and  looks  over  dill  of  fare.  SJumt  with- 
ou£\  "  Long  live  the  Prince  1 — Long  live  the  Prince ! 

Beauseant.  The  Prince ! — ^what  Prince  is  that  1  I  thought 
we  had  no  princes  left  in  France. 

Landlord.  Ha,  ha !  the  V"       Iways  call  him  Prince.    He 
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has  just  won  tlie  prize  in  a  skootbig-iiiatdi*  foid  they  we  ta- 
king bim  home  in  triumph. 

SeauseoM.  Him  !  and  who's  Mr.  Him  % 

Landlord,  Who  should  he  be  but  the  pride  of  the  Til- 
lage, Claude  Melnotte?— of  coune  you  have  heard  of 
Claude  Melnotte. 

Glavu  {giving  back  the  bill  ofjare).  Never  had  that  ho- 
nour. Soup— ragout  of  hare — roast  chick^i,  and  in  short, 
all  you  have !  t 

Beauseant,  The  son  of  old  Melnotte  the  gardener  ? 

Landlord.  Exactly  so — a  vronderful  young  man  ! 
'    Bcatcseant  How  wonderful] — are  his  cabbages  b^ter 
than  other  p^ple'ti  1 

Landlord.  Nay,  he  doesn't  garden  any  more ;  his  father 
left  him  well  off.     He*s  only  a  genus. 

Glavis.  A  what? 

Landlord.  A  genus ! — a  man  who  can  do  every  thing  in 
Hfe,  except  any-thing  that's  useful^ — that's  a  genus. 

Beaweant.  You  raise  my  curiosity — ^{»t>ceed. 

LandU^d.  Well  then,  about  four  years  ago,  old  Melnotte 
died,  and  lefb  his  son  well  to  do  in  the  world.  We  thai 
all  observed  that  a  great  change  came  over  young  Claude, 
he  took  to  reading  and  Latin,  and  hired  a  professor  from 
Lyons,  who  had  bo  much  in  hb  head  that  he  was  Ibreed  to 
wear  a  great  full-bottom  wig  to  cover  it.  Then  he  took  a 
fencing-master,  and  a  dancing-master,  and  a  music  master, 
and  then  he  learned  to  paint;  and  at  last  it  was  said,  that 
young  Claude  was  to  go  to  Paris,  and  set  up  for*  a  painter. 
The  lads  laughed  at  him  at  first ;  but  he  is  a  stout  fellow, 
is  Claude,  and  as  brave  as  a  lign,  and  i^oon  taught  them  to 
laugh  l^e  wrong  side  of  their  mouths ;  and  now  all  the  boys 
swear  by  him,  and  all  the  girls  pray  for  him. 
•  Beauseant.  A  promising  youdi,  certainly !  And  why  do 
they  call  him  prince  1 

Landlord.  Partly  because  he  is  at  the  bead  of  diem  all, 
and  partly  because  he  has  such  a  proud  way  with  him,  and 
wears  such  fine  clothes--and  in  short— looks  like  a  prince. 

Beauseant.  And  what  could  have  turned  the  foohsh  fel^ 
Iomt's  brain  ?     The  Revolution,  I  suppose  1 
,  Landlord.  Yes — the  Revolution  mt  turns  us  all  topsy 
Uirvy— -the  revolution  of  Love. 
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Beauseakt.  Romantie  yoimg  Corydon !  And  wi^  wbom 
»  be  in  lore  1 

Landlord.  Why — but  it  is  a  secret,  gentlemen. 

Beaiu»e(mt.  Oh  f  certainly. 

Landlord,  Why,  then,  I  hear  from  his  mother,  good 
soul !  that  it  is  no  less  a  person  than  the  beauty  of  Lyons» 
Pauline  Deschappelles. 

BeoMteani  and  Qlavis.  Ha !  ha !  capital ! 

Landlord.  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  as  true  as  I  stand 
here. 

Beauseant.  And  what  does  the  beauty  of  Lyons  say  to 
his  suit] 

Landlord.  Lord,  sir,  she  never  even  condescended  to 
look  at  him,  though  when  he  was  a  boy  he  worked  in  her 
father's  garden* 

Beauseant.  Are  you  sure  of  that  1 

Landlord.  His  mother  says  that  Mademoiselle  does  not 
know  him  by  sight. 

Beauseant  {toeing  Glavis  aside).  I  have  hit  it— I  have 
hit  it; — here  is  our  revenge!  Here  is  a  prince  for  our 
haughty  damsel.     Do  you  take  me  1 

Olavis.  Deuce  take  me  if  t  do ! 

Beauseant.  Blockhead ! — it's  as  clear  as  a  map.  What 
if  we  could  make  this  elegant  clown  pass  himseUT  off  as  a 
foreign  prince  1  lend  him  money,  cloUies,  equipage  for  the 
purpose  1 — make  him  prc^ose  to  Pauline  ]— marry  Pau- 
line 1     Would  it  not  be  delicious  ? 

Glavis.  Ha!  ha! — Excellent!  But  how  shall  we  sup- 
port the  necessary  expenses  of  his  highness  1 

Beauseant.  Pshaw !  Revenge  is.  worth  a  much  larger 
sacrifice  than  a  few  hundred  louis ;  as  for  details,  my  valet 
is  the  truest  fellow  in  the  worid,  and  we  shall  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  bis  highness's  establishment.  Let's  ^  to  him 
at  once,  and  see  if  he  be  really  this  Admirable  Cnchton. 

Glavis.  With  all  my  heart, — ^but  the  dinner  1 

Beauseant.  Always  thinking  of  chnner !  Hark  ye,  land- 
lord,  how  far  is  it  to  young  Melnotte's  cottage  1  I  should 
Wsm  to  see  such  a  prodigy. 

Landlord.  Turn  down  the  lane,  then  strike  across  the 
comnion,  and  you  will  see  his  mother's  cottage. 

Beauseant.  True,  he  lives  with  hb  moCherv-^oncCtf.)  We 
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win  not  tmat  to  an  old  woman's  discreticm ;  better  send 
for  him  hither.  I'll  just  step  in  and  write  him  a  note. 
Come,  Glavis. 

Glavis.  Yes, — ^Beauseant,  Glavis  and  Co.  manufactu- 
rers of  princes,  wholesale  and  retail, — an  uncommonly  gpen- 
teel  line  of  business.     But  why  so  grave  ! 

BeauseoMt.  You  think  only  of  Sie  sport — I  of  the  re- 
venge.  [Exeunt  within  the  Lm,  d.  in  f. 

Scene  III. — T/ic  tn^crtor  o/*Melnotte's  Cottage  ;  floic^ 
etsplcLced  here  ajid  tkete  ;  a  gttUar  on  an  oaken  table ^  with  a 
portfolio f  8fc\;  a  picture  on  an  easel ,  covered  hy  a  curtain  ; 
fencing  foils  crossed  over  the  mantel-piece  ;  an  attempt  at  re- 
finement in  spite  of  the  ho?neliness  of  the  furniture^  l^,;  a  stadr- 
case  to  the  right  conducts  to  Hie  upper  story, 

(Shota  vnthout,  K.  u.  E.)  "  Long  live  Claude  Melnotte  I 
Long  live  the  Prince !" 

Widow  Melnotte,  Hark  ! — there's  my  dear  son ;  canied 
off  the  prize,  I'm  sure ;  and  now  he'll  want  to  treat  them 
all 

Clattde  Melnotte  {opening  tJie  door).  What,  you  wont 
come  in,  my  friends !  Well,  well,  there's  a  trifle  to  make 
merry  elsewhere.  Good  day  to  you  all, — good  day!-— 
(Shout),  "  Hurrah !  Long  live  prince  Claude  !"^ 

Etiter  Claude  Melnotte,  l.  D,in  p.  with  a  rifie  in  his  hand. 

Melnotte,  Give  me  joy,  dear  mother !  I've  won  the  prize ! 
never  missed  one  shot !     Is  it  not  handsome,  this  gun  1 

Widow,  Humph !  Well,  what  is  it  worth,  Claude  % 

Melnotte,  Worth  !  What  is  a  ribbon  worth  to  a  soldier  % 
Wortli— everything !  Glory  is  priceless  ! 

Widow,  Leave  glory  to  great  folks.  Ahf  Claude» 
Claude !  castles  in  the  air  cr>st  a  vast  deal  to  keep  up  ! 
How  is  all  this  to  end  1  What  good  does  it  do  thee  to  learn 
Latin,  and  sing  songs,  and  play  on  the  guitar,  and  fence 
and  dance,  and  paint  pictures  ]  all  very  fine ;  but  what 
does  it  bring  in  ? 

Melnotte,  Wealth !  wealth,  my  mother !— wealth  to  the 
mind— wealtn  to  the  heart — ^high  thoughts— bright  dreamo 
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— ^tbe  hope  of  fame*-the  ambition  to  be  wortbier  to  1ot« 
PauHue. 

Widow.  My  poor  son  !-~the  young  lady  will  never  tblnk 
oftbee. 

MelnoUe,  Do  tbe  stars  think  of  us  ?  Yet  if  the  prisoner 
Bee  them  shine  in  his  dungeon,  would'st  thou  bid  him  turn , 
away  from  their  lustre  ?  Even  from  this  low  cell,  povisrty, 
.  — I  lift  my  eyes  to  Pauline  and  forget  my  chains.  {Goes  to 
^picture  and  draw*  aside  the  curtain).  See,  this  is  her 
image — painted  from  memory. — Oh,  how  the  canvass 
wrongs  her !  Uakes  up  the  brush  and  throws  it  aside.)  I  shall 
never  be  a  pcunter.  I  can  paint  no  likeness  but  one,  and 
that  is  above  all  art.  I  would  turn  soldier — France  needs 
soldiers !  But  to  leave  the  air  tliat  Pauline  breathes ! 
What  is  the  hour, — so  late  !  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret,  mo- 
ther. Thou  knowest  not  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  I  have 
sent  every  day  the  rarest  flowers  to  Pauline ;  she  wears  them. 
I  have  seen  them  on  her  breast.  Ah !  and  then  the  whole 
universe  seemed  flUed  with  odours  !  I  have  now  grov\m 
more  bold— I  have  poured  my  worship  into  poetry— I  have 
sent  my  verses  to  Pauline — I  have  signed  them  with  my 
own  name.  My  messenger  ought  to  be  back  by  this  time  : 
I  bade  him  wait  for  an  answer. 

Widow.  And  what  answer  do  you  expect>  Claude  ] 

Mdnotte.  That  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  sent  to  the 
poor  troubadour ; — "  Let  me  see  tbe  Oracle  that  can  tell 
nations  I  am  beautiful !"  She  will  admit  me.  I  shall  hear 
her  speak — ^I  shall  meet  her  eyes — I  shall  read  upon  her 
cheek  the  sweet  thoughts  that  translate  themselves  into 
blushes.  Then,  then,  oh,  then, — she  may  forget  that  I  am* 
the  peasant's  son ! 

Widow.  Nay,  if  she  vnll  but  hear  thee  tSdk,  Claude ! 

Mdnotte.  I  foresee  it  all.  She  will  tell  me  that  desert  is 
the  true  rank.  She  will  give  me  a  badge— a  flower^— a 
glove !  Oh,  rapture  !  I  shall  join  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public— ^I  shall  rise — ^I  shall  win  a  name  that  beauty  vnll 
not  blush  to  hear.  I  shall  return  with  die  right  to  say  to 
hei^— "Seehow  love  does  not  level  die  proud,  but  raise 
die  humble  !'*  Oh,  how  my  heart  swells  vnthin  me! — Oh, 
what  gl(»riou8  Propheti  of  the  Future  are  Youdi  andHope  i 

[Knock  at  ike  door  j^.mw* 
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Widow.  Come  in. 

Enter  Gaspar,  jKtnr. 

Mdnotte.  Welcome,  Gaspar,  welcome.  Where  is  Uio 
tetter  1  Why  do  you  turn  away,  man  I  where  is  the 
letter  t  (Gaspar  givei  Mm  one)  This ! — This  is  mine, 
the  H>ne  I  entrusted  to  thee.     Didst  thou  not  leave  it  % 

Chupar.  Yes,  I  left  it, 

MelnoUe.  My  own  verses  returned  to  me !  Nodung 
ebel 

Grospar,  Thou  wilt  be  proud  to  heai*  how  thy  messengra 
was  honoured.  For  thy  sake,  Melnotte, — ^I  have  borne 
that  which  no  Frenchman  can  bear  without  disgrace. 

Melnotte,  Disgrace,  Gaspar !  Disgrace  ? 

Gaspar,  I  gave  thy  letter  to  the  porter,  who  passed  it 
from  lackey  to  lackey  till*it  reached  the  lady  it  was  meant 
for.       ^    ' 

Melnotte,  It  reached  her,  then ; — are  you  etixe  of  that  1 
It  reached  her, — ^well,  well ! 

Gaspar,  It  reached  her,  and  was  returned  to  me  with 
blows.  Dost  hear,  Melnotte  ?  with  blows  1  Death  1  are 
we  slaves  stiH,  that  we  are  to  be  dius  dealt  with,  we  pea- 
sants ? 

Melnotte,  With  blows  1     No,  Gaspar,  no ;  not  blows  1 

Gaspar,  I  could  show  thee  the  marks,  if  it  were  not  so 
deep  a  shame  to  bear  them.  The  lackey  who  tossed  thy 
letter  into  the  mire,  swore  that  his  lady  and  her  mother 
never  were  so  insulted.  What  could  thy  letter  contain, 
Claude  1 

Melnotte  {looking  over  the  letter).  Not  a  line  that  a  serf 
might  not  have  written  to  an  empress.     No,  not  one  ! 

Guspar,  They  promise  thee  the  same  greeting  they  gave 
me,  if  tliou  wilt  pass  that  way.  Shall  we  endure  this* 
Claude  % 

Melnotte  {toringing  GAspar's  hand).  Forgive  me,  the 
fault  was  mine,  I  have  brought  this  on  thee ;  1  wiU  liot 
foi^t  it ;  thou  shalt  be  aveng^ !   The  heartless  insolence ! 

Gaspar.  Thou  art  moved,  Melnotte;  think  not  of  me ;  I 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  thee  i  but— • 
blow!  It  is  not  the  hruise  that  galls,— It  is  the  UmA 
Melnotte ! 
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Mdnotte,  Say,  what  message  1  How  insulted  1 — Where- 
fore 1 — ^What  the  offence  ? 

Gaspar.  Did  you  not  write  to  Pauline  Deschappelles,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  ? 

Mdnotte,  Well?     . 

Gaspar.  Are  you  not  a  peasant — a  gardener's  son  t — 
that  was  the  offence.     Sleep  on  it,  Melnotte.    Blows  to  a 
'  French  citizen,  blows  !  [Exit  d.  m  f. 

Widow,  Now  ^u  are  cured,  Claude ! 

Melnotte  {tearing  the  letter).  So  do  I  scatter  her  ima^ 
to  the  winds^ — ^I  will  stop  her  in  the  open  streets — I  will 
insult  her — I  will  beat  her  menial  ruffians — I  will — {turm 
suddenly  fo^  Widow).  Mother,  am  I  hump-backed-— de- 
formed— ^hideous.     . 

Widow,  You! 

Melnotte,  A  coward^a  thief — a  liar  1 

Widow,  You ! 

Melnotte,  Or  a  dull  fool — a  vain,  drivelliiig,  brainless 
•idiot] 

Widow,  No,  no. 

Melnotte,  Wliat  am  I  then — worse  than  all  these? 
Why,  I  am  a  peasant !  What  has  a  peasant  to  do  with 
love  1  Vain  Revolutions,  why  lavish  your  cruelty  on  the 
great  t  Oh,  that  we, — we  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  had  been  swept  away,  so  that  the  proud 
might  learn  what  the  world  would  be  without  us ! — 

[Knock  at  the  D,  in  F. 

Enter  Servant  Jrom  the  Lin,  d.  in  f. 

Servant,  A  letter  for  Citizen  Melnotte. 

Melnotte.  A  letter !  from  her,  perhaps — who  sent  thee  1 

Servant  (r.)  Who  ?  Monsieur — I  mean  Citizen  Beau- 
seant,  who  stops  to  dine  at  the  G-olden  Lion,  on  his  way  to 
his  chateau. 

MdnotteT  Beauseant ! — {reads,)  "  Young  man,  I  know 
thy  secret-»-thou  lovest  above  thy  station.  If  thou  hast 
wit,  courage  and  discretion,  I  can  secure  to  thee  the  reali- 
zation of  thy  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  the  sole  condition 
I  ask  in  return  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  steadfast  to  thine  own 
ends.  I  shall  demand  from  ihee  a  solemn  oath  to  marry 
her  whom  thou  lovest ;  to  bear  her  to  thine  home  on  thy 
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wedding  night.  I  am  serioua — ^if  thou  woulost  leaxn  more, 
lose  not  a  moment,  but  follow  the  bearer  of  this  letter  ta 
thy  friend  and  patron,  **  Charles  Beauseant.^ 

MdnaUe,  Can  I  beUeve  my  eyes  %  Are  our  own  pas- 
sions the  sorcerers  that  raise  up  for  us  spirits  of  good  or 
evil  ?     I  will  go  instantly.  [Exit  Servant  d.  t»  F. 

Widow,  What  is  this,  Claude  % 

MelnotU.  "  Marry  her  whom  thou  lowest " — ^"  bear  her 
to  thine  own  home," — O,  revenge  and  Joye  !  which  of  you 
b  the  stronger  ? — (gazing  a»  the  picture,)  Sweet  face, 
thou  smilest  on  me  from  the  canvass ;  weak  fool  that  I  am, 
do  I  then  love  her  still  %  No,  it  is  the  vision  of  my  own  rt>- 
mance  that  I  have  worshipped ;  it  is  the  reality,  to  which  I 
bring  scoiii  for  scorn. — ^Adieu,  mother ;  I  will  return  anon. 
My  brain  reels — ^the  earth  swims  before  rae.—^Looking 
again  at  (lie  letter,)  No,  it  m  not  mockery ;  I  do  not  dream  f 

[Exit  D.  in  p. 

END   OF   ACT   L 


ACT      II. 

ScBNB  I. — T%e  Cktrdens  ofM.  Deschappelles'  Hauie, 
at  Lyam — the  Houie  seen  at  the  back  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Beauseant  a^d  Gulyis  Jrom  the  JJouie^  l.  s.  b. 

Beauseant.  Well,  what  think  you  of  my  plot  1  Has  it 
not  succeeded  to  a  miracle  ?  The  instant  diat  I  introduced 
his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Como,  to  the  pompous  mother 
and  the  scomfril  daughter,  it  was  all  over  w^  them ;  he 
came — ^he  saw — he  conquered ;  and,  though  it  is  not  many 
days  since  he  Arrived,  they  have  already  promised  him  the 
hand  of  Pauline. 

Glavis,  It  is  lucky,  though,  that  you  told  them  his  Kgli« 
11688  travelled  incognito,  for  fear  the  directory  (who  are  not 
veiy  fond  <^  princes)  should  lay  him  by  the  heela :  for  be 
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has  a  wouderful  wish  to  keep  up  his  rank»  and  scatters  our 
eold  about  vnth  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  were  watering 
nis  own  flower-pots. 

Becmseant,  True,  he  is  damnably  extraragant ;  I  think 
the  sly  dog  does  it  out  of  malice.  However,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  reflects  credit  on  his  loyal  subjects,  and 
makes  a  very  pretty  figure  in  his  fine  clothes  with  my  dia- 
mond snufl*-box. 

Glavu,  And  my  diamond  ring !  But  do  you  think  that 
he  will  be  firm  to  the  last  ?  I  fancy  I  see  symptoms  of  re- 
lenting :  he  will  never  keep  up  his  rank,  if  he  once  let  out 
his  conscience. 

Beauseant,  His  oath  binds  him  ;  he  cannot  retreat  with- 
out being  forsworn,  and  those  low  fellows  are  always  super- 
iStitious !  But,  as  it  is,  I  tremble  lest  he  be  discovered ;  that 
hluff  Colonel  Damas  (Madame  Deschappelles*  cousin)  evi- 
dently suspects  him ;  we  must  make  haste  and  conclude 
the  farce ;  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  to  end  it  this  very  day. 

Glavii,  This  very  day !  Poor  Pauline  !  her  dream  will 
be  soon  over. 

Beauseant,  Yes,  this  day  they  shall  be  married;  this 
evening,  according  to  his  oi^,he  shall  carry  his  bride  to  the 
(jTolden  Lion,  and  then  pomp,  equipage,  retinue,  and  title, 
all  shall  vanish  at  once ;  and  her  Highness  the  Princess 
shall  find  that  she  has  refused  the  son  of  a  Marquis,  to  mar- 
ry the  son  of  a  gardener. — Oh,  Pauline  !  once  loved,  now 
hated,  yet  still  not  relinquished,  thou  shalt  drain  the  cup 
to  the  dregs, — diou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  be  humbled  ! 

BnUr^  from  the  House,  l.  s.  e.,  Melnotte  as  the  Prince  of 

Como,  leading  in  Pauline  ;  Madame  Deschappelles 

Jimning  herself;  and  Colonel  Damas. 

BxAUSBANT  and  Glavis  how  respectfully.    Pauline  and 
Melnotte  walk  apart, 

Madame  Deschap.  Good  momin?,  gentlemen;  really  I 
am  so  fatigued  wit^  laughter,  the  dear  Prince  is  so  enter- 
taining. What  wit  he  has !  any  one  might  see  that  he  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  courts. 

Damas,  And  what  the  deuce  do  you  know  about  courts, 
cousin  Deschappelles  1    Vou  women  regard  men  just  as 
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you  ba}  bcxrics — ^you  never  care  wbat  is  in  them,  but  bow 
they  are  bound  and  lettered. .  'Sdeath,  I  dont  tMnk  you 
would  even  look  at  your  bible,  if  it  had  not  a  title  to  it. 

Madame  Deschap,  Hcfw  coarse  you  are,  cousin  Damas! 
—quite  the  manners  of  a  barrack — you  don't  deserye  to 
be  one  of  our  family  ;  really  we  must  drop  your  acquaint 
ancc  wlieji  Pauline  manies.  I  cannot  patronize  any  rela- 
tions that  would  discredit  my  future  son-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Conio. 

Melnotte  (advcmcing).  These  are  beautiful  gardens,  Ma- 
dame.' (Beaubeant  and  Glavis  retire.) — Who  planned 
them] 

MadaTnc  Dc^cliap,  A  gardener  named  Melnotte,  your 
fli.jbnes3 — an  honest  man  who  knew  his  station.  I  can't 
say  as  much  for  his  son — a  presuming  fellow,  who— ha ! 
ha  ! — actually  wix)te  verses — such  doggerel ! — to  my  daugh- 
ter.s 

.  Paviine,  Yes — ^how  you  would  have  'laughed  at  them, 
Prince — you  who  write  such  beautiful  verses  J 

Melnotte,  This  Melnotte  must  be  a  monstrous  impudent 
person ! 

Danias,  Is  he  good-looking  1 

Madame  DesG^iap,  I  never  notice  such  canaiUe^BH  ug- 
ly, mean-looking  clown,  if  I  remember  right. 

Damas,  Yet  I  heard  your  porter  say  he  was  wonderful- 
ly like  his  Highness. 

Melnotte  (taking  snuff).  You  are  complimentary. 

Madame  Descluvp,  For  shame,  cousin  Damas ! — like  the 
Prince,  indeed. 

Pauline,  Like  you !  Ah,  mother,  like  our  beautiful 
P2*ince  !     I'll  never  speak  to  you  again,  cousin  Damas. 

Melnotte  (asicle).  Humph ! — ^rank  is  a  great  beautifier ! 
I  never  passed  for  an  Apollo  while  I  was  a  peasant ;  if  I 
am  so  handsome  as  a  pnnce,  what  should  I  be  as  an  em- 
peror?— (aloud.)  Monsieur  Beauseant,  will  you  honour 
me  1  [Offers  snuff', 

Beausea?U,  No,  your  Highness,  I  have  no  small  vices. 

Melnotte,  Nay,  if  it  were  a  vice  you'd  be  sure  to  hav» 
it,  Monsieur  Beauseant. 

Madame  Deschap,  Ha !  .ha ! — ^how  very  severe !— wh«l 
wit! 
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Betmsettnt  (m  a  rage  and  aside).  Curse  bis  imperttiie^ce ! 

Madame  Desckap*  What  a  superb  snuff-box ! 

Fatdine,  And  what  a  beautiful  ring ! 

Mdnotte.  You  like  the  box— a  trifle— ^interesting  per 
liaps  from  associations — a  present  from  Louis  XIV.  to  my 
great-great-grandmother.     Honour  me  by  accepting  it. 

Becmseant  {pluckiTig  him  hy  ilie  sleeve).  How ! — ^what 
the  devin  My  box ! — are  you  mad  !  It  is  worth  five  hun- 
dred louis. 

Mdnotte  {unJiceding  Mm  and  turning  to  Pauline).  And 
you  like  this  ring !  Ah,  it  has  indeed  a  lustre  since  youi 
eyes  have  shone  on  it  (placing  it  on  her  finger).  Hence- 
forth hold  me,  sweet  enchantress,  the  Slave  of  the  Ring. 

Glavis  (puLUng  him).  Stay,  stay— what  are  you  about  % 
My  maiden  aunt's  legacy — a  diamond  of  the  first  water 
You  shall  be  hanged  for  swindling,  sir. 

Mdnotte  (pretending  not  to  Jiear).  It  is  curious,  this  ring ; 
it  is  the  one  with  which  my  grandfather,  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice, married  the  Adriatic ! 

[Madame  artd  Pauline  examine  the  ring, 

Melnotte  (lo  Beauseant  and  Glavis^.  Fie,  gentlemen, 
princes  must  be  generous  l-^tums  to  Damas,  who  watches 
them  closely).  These  kind  fiiends  have  my  interest  so 
much  at  heart,  that  they  are  as  careful  of  my  property  bm 
if  it  were  their  own. 

Beauseant  and  Glanis  (confusedly,)  Ha !  ha ! — very  |pDod 
joke  that  1 

[Appear  to  rcTnonstrate  with  Melnotte  in  dumb  show, 

Damas.  What's  all 'that  whispering  1  I  am  sure  there  is 
some  juggle  here  ;  hang  me,  if  1  think  he  is  an  Italian,  af- 
ter all.  *Gad !  I'll  try  him.  Servitore  umillissimo,  Ex« 
cellenza.* 

Melnotte,  Hum — what  does  he  mean,  I  wonder  % 
Damas,  Godo  di  vedervi  in  buona  salute.t 
Melnotte,     Hem — ^hem  ! 

Damas,  Fa  bel  tempo— che  si  dice  di  nuovo  It 
Melnotte,  Well,  Sir^  what's  all  that  gibberish  f 


•  Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant. 
1 1  am  glad  to  see  you  iu  good  health. 
i  Fine  weather.    What  news  is  thew  t 
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Dmmoi.  Oh,  ob!— onljr  Italkn,  your  ICglmess! — The 
Prince  of  flomo  does  not  understand  his  own  language  ! 

Mdnotte,  Not  as  you  pronounce  it:  who  the  demce 
could  1 

Madame  Deschap,  Ha !  ha !  cousin  Damas,  never  pro 
tend  to  what  you  don't  know.  « 

Pauline,  Ha!  ha!  cousin  Damas;  you  speak  Italian, 
indeed !  [MaJtet  a  mocking  gesture  at  kim. 

Beauseant  (to  Glavis).  Clever  dog  !*— how  ready ! 

Glavis,  Ready,  yes;  with  my  diamond  ring! — Damn  his 
readiness! 

Damans.  Laugh  at  me  ! — ^laugh  at  a  colonel  in  die  French 
army ! — The  fellow  's  an  impostor ;  I  know  he  is.  I'U  see 
if  he  understands  fighting  as  well  as  he  does  Italian — 
(Goes  up  to  him,  and  aside).  Sir,  you  are  a  jackanapes  ! — 
Can  you  construe  that  1 

Mdnotte,  No,  Sir!  I  never  construe  affronts  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies ;  by-and-by  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  lesson 
—or  give  one. 

Danuis,  I'll  find  the  occasion,  never  fear! 

Madame  Deschap,  Where  are  you  going,  cousin  t 

Damas,  To  correct  my  Italian.  [&it  into  house,  l.  s.  b. 

Beauseant  (to  Glavts).  Let  us  after,  and  pacify  him;  he 
evidently  suspects  something. 

Glavis,  Yes  ! — ^but  my  diamond  ring  1 

Beauseant,  And  my  box ! — We  are  over-taxed,  fellow- 
subject  ! — we  must  stop  the  supplies,  and  dethrone  the 
Prince. 

Glavis,  Prince  ! — ^he  ought  to  be  heir-apparent  to  King 
Stork !  [Exeunt  into  house,  l.  s.  e. 

Madame  Deschap,  Dare  I  ask  your  Highness  to  for^ve  , 
my  cousin's  insufferable  vulgarity? 

Pauline,  Oh,  yes ! — you  will  forgive  his  manner  for  the 
sake  of  his  heart. 

Mdnotte,  And  for  the  sake  of  his  cousin.  Ah,  Madam, 
there  is  one  comfoit  in  rank — we  are  so  sure  of  our  position 
that  we  are  not  easily  affronted.  Besides,  M.  Damas  has 
bought  the  right  of  indulgence  from  his  fHends,  by  never 
showing  it  to  his  enemies. 

PauUne,  Ah !  he  is,  indeed,  as  brave  in  action  as  he  is 
rude  in  speech.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  his  preteat 
grade,— and  in  two  years. 
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Mdnotte,  In  two  years ! — two  years,  did  you  say  t 

Jiladatne  Desckap.  (aside),  I  don't  Kite  leaving  girls  alone 
with  their  lovers ;  but  with  a  prince,  it  would  be  so  iU-bred 
to  be  prudish !  [Exit  into  hxmse^  L.  s.  e. 

Mdnotte.  You  can  be  proud  of  your  connection  with  one 
who  owes  his  position  to  merit, — ^not  birth. 

Paulips.  Why,  yes;  but  still — 

JifcZiJ^te.  Still  what,  Pauline] 

PatUine.  There  is  something  glorious  in  the  Heritage 
of  Command.  A  man  who  has  ancestors  is  like  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Past. 

Mdnotte.    True;  but,  like  other  representatives,  nine  * 
times  out  of  ten  he  is  a  silent  member.     Ah,  Pauline  !  not   ' 
to  the  Past,  but  to  the  Future,  looks  true  nobility,  and  finds 
its  blazon  in  posterity. 

Pauline.  You  say  this  to  please  me,  who  have  no  ances- 
tors ;  but  you,  Primce,  must  be  proud  of  so  illustrious  a 
race! 

Mdnotte.  No,  no !  I  would  not,  werS  I  fifty  times  a 
prince,  be  a  pensioner  on  the  Dead !  I  honour  birth  andf 
ancestry  when  they  are  regarded  as  the  incentives  to  exer- 
tion, not  the  title-deeds  to  sloth !  I  honour  the  laurels  that 
overshadow  the  graves  of  our  fathers.  It  is  our  fathers  I 
emulate,  when  I  desire  that  beneath  the  evergreen  I  my- 
self have  planted,  my  own  ashes  may  repose !  Dearest, 
could'st  thou  but  see  with  my  eyes ! 

Pauline.  I  cannot  forego  pride  when  I  look  on  thee,  and 
think  that  thou  lovest  me.  Sweet  Prince,  tell  me  again  of 
thy  palace  by  the  lake  of  Como  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  of 
thy  splendours,  since  thou  didat  swear  to  me  that  they 
would  be  desolate  without  Pauline ;  and  when  thou  de- 
scribest  them,  it  is  with  a  mocking  lip  and  a  noble  scorn, 
as  if  custom  had  made  thee  disdain  greatness. 

Mdnotte.  Nay,  dearest,  nay,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me. 
paint 
The  home  to  which,  could  Love  fulfil  its  prayers. 
This  hand  would  lead  thee,  hsten^*     A  deep  vale 


*■  The  reader  wiU  observe  that  Melnotte  evades  the  request  of  Pauline. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  a  home,  vftdch.  he  does  not  say  he  possesses,  but 
to  which  he  would  lead  her, "  could  love  fulfil  Ua  prayers."  This  cautioi| 
it  intended  at  a  reply  to  a  sagacious  critic  who  censures  the  description 
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Shut  out  by  Alpine  hills  fix»n  the  rude  world , 
Near  a  dear  lake,  margined  by  fruits  of  golcl 
And  whispering  myrtles ;  glassing  softest  skies 
As  cloudless,  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows. 
As  I  would  have  thy  fate ! 

Paidine,  My  own  dear  love ! 

Mdnotte,  A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summei  ^ 
Its  marble  walls,  from  out  a  glossy  bower  y 

Of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds,  \ 

Whose  songs  should  syllable  thy  name !     At  noon  * 
We  sit  beneath  the  arching  vines,  and  wonder 
Why  Earth  could  be  unhappy,  while  the  Heavens 
Still  left  us  youth  and  love !     We'd  have  no  Mends 
That  were  not  lovers ;  no  ambition,  save 
To  excel  them  all  in  love ;  we'd  read  no  books 
That  were  not  tales  of  love— that  we  might  smile 
To  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
Translates  the  poetry  of  hearts  like  ours ! 
And  when  night^ame,  amidst  the  breathless  Heavens 
•  We'd  guess  what  star  should  be  our  home  when  love 
Becomes  immortal ;  while  the  perfumed  light 
Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 
And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange  groves  and  music  from  sweet  lutes. 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
I'  the  midst  of  roses ! — Dost  thou  like  the  picture  t 

Pauline,  Oh !  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue  ! 
Am  I  not  blest  %    And  if  I  love  too  wildly. 
Who  would  not  love  thee,  like  Pauline  1 

Mdnotte  (bitterly).  Oh,  false  one ! 
It  is  the  prince  thou  lovest,  not  the  man  ; 
.    If  in  the  stead  of  luxury,  pomp,  and  power, 
I  had  painted  poverty,  and  toil  and  carei 
Thou  had'st  found  no  honey  on  my  tongue  ; — Paulini, 
Tha :  is  not  love  ! 

because  it  is  not  an  exact  and  ft-osaic  inventory  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Lake  of  Como !— When  Melnotte,  for  instance,  tallts  of  birds,  *  tnw 
syllable  the  name  of  Pauline,"  (by  the  way  a  literal  translation  ^o""  " 
Italian  poet,)  he  is  not  thinking  of  oraithology,  but  probably  of  the  An 
bian  Nights.  He  is  venting  the  extravagant,  bat  natural  eiithiitiftsi>^  ^ 
Uie  Poet  aad  the  Lover. 
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Pauline.  Thou  wrongest  me,  cruel  Prince  ! 
*Tis  true  I  might  not  at  the  first  been  won. 
Save  through  the  weakness  of  a  flattered  pride ; 
But  710W  /— C^ !  trust  me, — could'st  thou  fall  from  p)wer 
And  sink 

Mdnotte,  As  low  as  that  poor  gardener's  son 
Who  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  thee  ] 

Patdine,  Even  then, 
Methinks  thou  would'st  be  only  made  more  dear 
By  the  sweet  thought  that  I  could  prove  how  deep 
Is  woman's  love !     We  are  like  the  insects,  caught 
By  the  poor  glittering  of  a  garish  flame ! 
But  oh,  the  wings  once  scorched,— the  brightest  star. 
Lures  us  no  more  ;  and  by  the  fatal  light 
We  cling  till  death ! 

MelnoUc,  Angel ! 

i  Aside.)  O  conscience !  conscience ! 
t  must  not  be  ! — ^her  love  hath  grown  a  torture 
Worse  than  her  hate.     1  will  at  once  to  Beauseant, 

And— ha !  he  comes. Sweet  love,  one  moment  )eavo 

me. 
I  have  business  with  these  gentlemen — I — I 
Will  forthwith  join  you. 

Pauline.  Do  not  tarry  long!        [Exit  into  Hotise,  l.  s.  s. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  GhAYis/ram  Houses  l.  s.  e. 

Melnotte.  Release  me  from  my  oath, — I  will  not  marry 
her! 

Beauseant.  Then  thou  art  perjured, 

Melnotte.  No,  I  was  not  in  my  senses  when  I  swore  to 
thee  to  marry  her  !  ]  was  blind  to  all  but  her  scorn  !— 
deaf  to  all  but  my  passion  and  my  rage !  Give  me  back 
my  poverty  and  my  honour ! 

Beauseant.  It  is  too  late,— ryou  must  marry  her !  and  this 
day !  I  have  a  story  already  coined, — and  sure  to  pass 
current.     This  Damas  suspects  thee, — ^he  will  set   the 

Solice  to  work;    thou  wilt  be  detected — Pauline   will 
espise  and  execrate  thee.     Thou  wilt  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  as  a  swindler. 
Melnotte.  Fiend! 
Beauseant.  And  in  the  heat  of  the  gaVs  I'esentmentt 
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(you  know  of  what  resentment  is  capable)  and  the  parents' 
shame,  she  will  be  induced  to  marry  me  first  that  offers — 
even  perhaps  your  humble  sen^ant. 

Mdnotte,  You  !  No !  that  were  worse — for  thou  hast  no 
mercy  \  I  will  marry  her — I  will  keep  my  oath.  Quick, 
then,  with  the  damnable  invention  thou  art  hatching ; — 
quick,  if  thou  would'st  not  have  me  strangle  thee  or 
myself. 

Glavis,  What  a  tiger?  Too  fierce  for  a  Prince;  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  GJraiid  Turk. 

Beauseant,  Enough — I  will  despatch  ;  be  prepared. 

[Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Glavis  into  HousCy  l.  s.  e. 

Enter  DAUXSyJromthe  Jiouse,  l.  s.  e.,  with  ttoo  swords, 

Damas,  Now,  then,  sir,  the  ladies  are  no  longer  your 
excuse.  I  have  brought  you  a  couple  of  dictionaries ;  let 
us  see  if  your  Highness  can  find  out  the  Latin  for  hilho. 

Melnotte,  Away,  Sir  !^ — I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting. 

Darnas,  I  see  you  understand  something  of  the  gram- 
mar; you  decline  the  noun  substantive  "small  sword' 
with  great  ease ;  but  that  won't  do— you  must  take  a  lea 
son  in  parsing, 

Melnotte,  Fool! 

DaiTms,  Sir, — a  man  who  calls  me  a  fool  insults  the  la 
dy  who  bore  me ;  there's  no  escape  for  you — fight  you 
shall,  or 

Melnotte,  (l.)  Oh,  enough,  enough ! — take  your  ground. 
(  They  fight ;  Damas  is  disarmed, — Melnotte  taJces  wp  tht 
sword  and  returns  it  to  Damas  respectfully.)  A  just  punish- 
ment to  the  brave  soldier  who  robs  the  state  of  its  besl 
property — ^the  sole  right  to  his  valour  and  his  life  ! 

Damas,  (r.)  Sir,  you  fence  exceedingly  well;  you  must 
^  be  a  man  of  honour — I  don't  care  a  jot  whether  you  are  a 
prince  ;  but  a  man  who  has  carte  and  tierce  at  his  fingers' 
ends  must  be  a  gentleman. 

Melnotte  (aside).  Gentleman !  Ay,  I  was  a  gentleman 
before  I  turned  conspirator ;  for  honest  men  are  the  gen-  , 
tlemen  of  Natui*e !    Colonel,  they  tell  me  you  rose  ^m  tho 
ranks. 

Damas,  I  did. 

Melnotte.  And  in  two  years  % 
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Damas,  It  is  true ;  that's  no  wonder  in  our  aimy  at 
present.  Why,  the  oldest  general  in  the  service  is  scarce- 
ly thirty,  and  we  have  some  of  tivo-and-twenty. 

Mclnotte,  Two-and-twenty. 

Daiiias.  Yes  ;  in  the  French  army,  now-a-daySj^promo- 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  purchase.  We  are  all  heroes  be- 
cause wo  may  be  all  generals.  We  have  no  fear  of  the 
cypress  because  we  may  all  hope  for  the  laurel. 

Melnotte,  A  general  at  two-and-twenty  (turning  away). 
— Sir,  I  may  ask  you  a  favour  one  of  these  days. 

'  Damas,  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  grant  it.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him. 

[Hides  the  swords ^  ut 

Enter  Madame  and  Beausfant  fixifin  Ivottse,  l.  s.  e. 

Madarne  Dcschap.  Oh,  Prince  1 — Prince  t — What  do  I 
hear  ]    You  must  fly, — you  must  quit  us ! 

Melnotte.  I! 

Beauseant,  Yes,  Prince  ;  read  this  letter,  just  received 
from  my  fi-iend  at  Paris,  one  of  the  Directory  ;  they  are 
very  suspicious  of  princes,  and  your  family  take  part  with 
the  Austrians.  Knowing  tTiat  I  introduced  your  Highness 
at  Lyons,  my  friend  wiites  to  mo  to  say  that  you  must  quit 
the  town  immediately  or  you  will  be  arrested, — ^thrown  in-  ^ 
tx>  prison, — perhaps  guillotined  !  Fly !  I  will  order  horses 
to  your  carriage  instantly.  Fly  to  Marseilles ; ,  there  you 
can  take  ship  to  Leghorn. 

Madame  Dcschap,  And  what's  to  become  of  Paulino  ? 
Am  I  not  to  be  a  mother  to  a  princess,  after  all  ? 

Enter  Pauline  and  M.  DEscnAPPELLEsyrcwt  JionsCf  l.  s.  e. 

Pauline  (throwing  herself  into  Melnotte's  arms).  You 
must  leave  us  ! — Leave  Pauline ! 

Beauseant,  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  wasted. 

Mons,  Deschap,  I  will  go  to  the  magistrates  and  in- 
quire  

Beauseant,  Then  lie  is  lost :  the  magistrates,  heaiing  he 
is  suspected,  will  order  his  €u*rest.      * 

Madame  Veschap,  And  shall  I  not  be  Princess  Dowa- 
ger? 

Bfuuicant,  Why  not  1    There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
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done : — send  for  the  priest — ^let  the  marriage  take  place  at 
once,  and  the  Prince  carry  homo  a  bride ! 

Mdnotte.  Impossible!  — (-ijifZe.)  Villain! — I  know  not 
what  I  say. 

Madame  DcscJuip,  What,  lose  ray  child  ? 

Bcameani.  And  gun  a  Princess  ! 

Madame  Deschap.  Oh,  Monsieur  Beauseant,  you  are  so 
very  kind, — it  must  be  so, — wo  ought  not  to  be  selfish, — 
my  daughter's  happiness  is  at  stake.  She  will  go  away, 
too,  in  a  coach  and  six ! 

Patdine,  Thou  art  here  still, — I  cannot  part  from  thee, 
— my  heart  will  break. 

Mdnotte,  But  thou  wilt  not  consent  to  this  hasty  union, 
— thou  wilt  not  wed  an  outcast, — a  fugitive. 

Pauline,  Ah  !  If  thou  art  in  danger,  who  should  share 
it  but  Pauline  ] 

Melnotte  {aside).  Distraction ! — If  the  earth  could  swal- 
low me ! 

Mom,  DcscJiap,  Gently  ! — ^gently  !  The  settlements — 
the  contracts — my  daughter's  dowry  ! 

Mdnotte.  The  dowry  ! — ^I  am  not  base  enough  for  that ; 
no,  not  one  farthing ! 

Beauseant  (to  Madame).  Noble  fellow!  Really,  your 
good  husband  is  too  mercantile  in  these  matters.  Monsieur 
Deschappelles,  you  hear  his  Highness ;  we  can  arrange 
the  settlements  by  proxy, — ^'tis  the  way  with  people  of 
quality. 

Mom.  DcscJiap,  But 

Madajnc  DcscJiap,  Hold  your  tongue ! — Don't  expose 
yourself ! 

Beamcant,  I  will  bring  the  piHest  in  a  trice.  Go  in  all 
of  you  and  prepare;  the  carriage  shall  be  at  the  door  be- 
fore the  ceremony  is  ov'cr. 

Madame  Deschap,  Be  sure  there  are  six  horses,  Beau- 
seant !  You  are  very  good  to  have  fc«^iven  us  for  refusing 
you;  but,  you  see-^a prince! 

Beauseant.  And  such  a  prince!  Madame,,!  cauuot 
blush  at  the  success  of  so  illustrious  a  rival. — (Aside,)  Now 
will  I  follow  them  to  the  village — enjoy  my  triumph,  and 
to-morrow — in  the  hour  of  thy  shame  and  grief,  I  think, 
pioud  girl,  thou  wilt  prefer  even  these  arms  to  those  of  tbt 
gardener's  son.  ^  f  Exit  Beauseant. 
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Madame  Deschap.  Come,  Monsieur  DeschappeUea— 
give  your  aim  to  her  Highness  that  is  to  be. 

J)fans.  Deschap.  I  don't  like  doing  business  in  such  a 
hurry — *tis  not  the  way  with  the  house  of  DeschappeUes 
&Co. 

Madame  Deschap.  There  now — ^you  fancy  you  are  in 
the  counting-house — don't  you  ] 

V  [Pushes  him  to  Pauline. 

MelnoUe.  Stay, — stay,  Pauline — one  word.  Have  you 
no  sci*uple — no  fear  ]     Speak — ^it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Patdine,  When  I  loved  thee,  thy  fate  became  mine.— 
Triumph  or  danger — -joy  or  sorrow — I  am  by  thy  side. 

Damas.  Well,  well,  Prince,  thou  art  a  lucky  man  to  be 
so  loved.  She  is  a  good  little  girl  in  spite  of  her  foibles — 
make  her  as  happy  as  if  she  were  not  to  be  a  princess, 
(slapping  him  o/i  the  shoiUder,)  Come,  Sir,  I  wish  you  joy—* 
young — tender — lovely  ;  zounds,  I  envy  you ! 

Mdnotte  {who  has  stood  apart  in  gloomy  abstraction),  llo 

YOUl* 

*  On  the  stage  the  following  lines  are  added :~ 

"  Do  you  ?  Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other. 

"  Woo^  wed,  and  bear  her  home  I"  so  runs  the  bond 

To  which  I  sold  myself—and  then— what  then  ?         , 

Away  ! — I  will  not  look  beyond  the  Hour. 

Like  children  in  the  dark,  1  dare  not  face 

The  shades  that  gather  round  me  in  the  distance 

You  envy  me— I  thank  you— you  may  read 

My  joy  upon  my  brow — I  thank  you,  Sir  I 

If  nearts  had  audible  language,  you  would  hear 

How  mine  would  answer  when  you  talk  of  sirrr ! 

riCTUBE. — END  OF  ACT  U. 
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ACT     III. 

Scene  I. — The  Exterior  of  the  Golden  Lion-'-ttme,  twi* 
light.     The  moon  rises  during  tJie  Scene. 

Enter  LaNdloUd  aTul  his  J^A.VGWtEK,fro7n  the  Inn.  l.  d.  f. 

Landlord.  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Well,  I  never  shall  get  over 
it.  Our  Claude  is  a  prince  with  a  vengeance  now.  His 
carriage  breaks  down  at  my  inn — ha !  ha!, 

Janet.  And  what  airs  the  young  lady  gives  hei^self !  "  Is 
this  the  best  room  you  have,  young  woman  1"  with  such  a 
toss  of  the  head  !, 

Landlord.  Well,  get  in,  Janet,  get  in  and  see  to  the  sup- 
per ;  the  servants  must  sup  before  they  go  back. 

\Exeunt  Landlord  and  Janet,  l.  d.  f. 

Enter  Beauseant  and  Glavis,  r. 

Beauseant.  You  see  our  Princess  is  lodged  at  last- 
one  sjage  more,  .and  she'll  be  at  her  journey's  end — thd 
beautiful  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ! — ^ha !  ha ! 

Glavis.  Faith,  I  pity  the  poor  Pauline— especially  if 
Bhe's  going  to  sup  at  the  Golden  Lion  {makes  a  wry  face). 
I  shall  never  forget  that  cursed  ragout. 

Enter  Melnotte  from  the  Inn.  l.  d.  f. 

Bcatcseant.  Your  servant,  my  Prince ;  you  reigned  most 
worthily.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  abdication.  I  am 
afraid  that  your  highness's  retinue  are  not  very  faithful 
servants.  I  think  they  will  quit  you  at  the  moment  of  your 
fall — 'tis  the 'fate  of  greatness.  But  you  are  welcome  to 
your  fine  clothes — also  the  diamond  snuff-box,  which  Louis 
the  XIV.  gave  to  your  great-great-grandmother. 

Glavis.  And  tlie  ring  with  which  your  grandfather  the 
Doge  of  Venice  married  the  Adriatic. 

Melnotte.  Have  I  kept  my  oath,  gentlemen  ]  Say — i-have 
I  kept  my  oath  1 

Beauseant.  Most  religiously. 
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Mdnotte,  Then  you  have  done  with  me  and 
away  with  you ! 

Beauseant,  How,  knare  1 

MelTiotte,  Look  you,  our  bond  is  over.  Proud  conquer- 
ors that  we  are,  we  have  won  the  victory  over  a  simple 
gfirl— compromised  her  honour — embittered  her  life- 
blasted  in  their  very  blossoms,  all  the  flowers  of  her  youth% 
This  is  your  triumph, — it  is  my  shame !  flhtrTM  to  Beau- 
SBANT.^  Enjoy  that  triumph,  but  not  in  my  sight.  I  vxu 
her  betrayer — I  am  her  protector !  Cross  but  her  path— ■ 
one  word  of  scorn,  one  look  of  insult— nay,  but  one  quiver 
of  that  mocking,  lip,  and  I  will  teach  thee  that  bitter  word 
thou  hast  graven  eternally  in  this  heart — Repentance  / 

Beauseant,     His  Highness  is  most  grandiloquent. 
N  Melnotte.  Highness  me  no  more !     Beware !     Remorse 
has  made  me  a  new  being.     Away  with  you !     There  is 
danger  in  me.     Away ! 

Glavis  (^Lside),  He's  on  awkward  fellow  to  deal  with); 
come  away,  Beauseant. 

Beameant,  I  know  the  respect  due  to  rank.  Adieu,  my 
Prince.  Any  commands  at  Lyons  !  Yet  hold — ^I  promised 
you  200  louis  on  your  wedding-day ;  here  they  are. 

Mdnotte  (dashing  the  purse  to  the  ground),  I  gaVe  you 
revenge,  I  did  not  sell  it.  Take  up  your  silver,  Judas ^ 
take  it.    Ay,  it  is  fit  you  should  learn  to  stoop. 

Beauseant,  You  will  .beg  my  pardon  for  this  some  day. 
(Aside  to  Glavis.)  Come  to  my  chateau— I  shall  return 
hither  to-morrow  to  learn  how  Pauline  likes  her  new  dig- 
nity. 
*     Melnotte.  Are  you  not  gone  yet  ] 

Bisauseant^  Your  Higlmess'  most  obedient,  most  faitk- 
M- 

Glavis.  And  most  humble  servants.    Ha !  ha ! 

t  Exeunt  Beauseant  and  Glavis,  e. 
leaven,  I  had  no  weapon,  or  I  should 
have  slain  them.  Wretch  !  what  can  I  say  ]  where  turn  % 
On  all  sides  mockery — the  very  booi-s  within — {Laughter 
from  the  Inn,) — 'Sdeath,  if  even  in  this  short  absence  the 
exposure  should  have  chanced  1  I  will  call  her.  We  will 
go  hence.  I  have  already  sent  one  I  can  trust  to  my  moth- 
er's house;  there,  at  least,  n<»e  can  insuhh^  agony — ^gloat 
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[Act  III 


:ipoii  her  shame !  There  alone  must  she  learn  what  a  yillam 
shehas  sworn  to  love.     [As  ke  turns  to  the  door, 

Enter  VhVhiHzfrom  the  Lm,  l.  d.  p. 

Pavlis^,  Ah,  my  Lord,  what  a  place !  I  never  saw 
sadi  rude  people.  They  stare  and  wink  so.  I  think  the 
very  sight  of  a  prince,  though  he  travels  incognito,  turns 
their  honest  heads.  What  a  pity  the  carriage  should  break 
down  in  such  a  spot! — yon  are  not  well — j3ie  drops  stand 
OTi  your  brow — your  hand  is  feverish. 

mdnotte.  Nay,  it  is  but  a  passing  spasm ;  the  air — 

Pauline,  Is  not  the  soft  air  of  your  native  south.  [Pause^ 
How  pale  he  is — indeed  thou  art  not  well. 
Whore  are  our  people  ?     I  will  call  them. 

Melnotte.  Hold! 
I — ^I  am  well, 

Pauline.  Thou  art ! — Ah !  now  I  know  it 
Thou  fanciest,  my  kind  Lord— I  know  thou  dost— 
Thou  fanciest  these  rude  walls,  these  rustic  gossipSi 
Brick'd  floors,  ilour  wine,  coarse  viands,  vex  Paulme ; 
And  so  they  mig^t,  but  thou  art  by  my  side. 
And  I  forget  all  else ! 

Enter  LANDLOiuy,/rom  d.  f.  the  servants  peqnng  and  laugh' 
ing  over  his  shoulder. 

Landlord,  My  Lord— your  Highness — 
Will  your  most  noble  Excellency  choose— 

Mel^uftte,  Begone,  Sir  \  [Escit  hAKOhOKOf  laughing. 

Pauline,  How  could  they  have  leam'd  thy  rank  % 
One's  servants  are  so  vain ! — -nay,  let  it  not 
Chafe  thee,  sweet  Prince  !; — a  few  short  days,  and  we 
Shall  see  thy  palace  by  its  lake  of  silver, 
And — ^nay,  nay,  spendthrift,  is  thy  wealth  of  smiles 
Already  drained,  or  dost  thou  play  the  miser  t 

Melnotte,  Thine  eyes  would  eoll  up  smiles  in  deserts^ 
fair  one ! 
Let  us  escape  these  rustics.     Cloje  at  hand 
There  is  a  cot,  where  I  have  bid  prepare 
Our  evening  lodgement-*a  rude,  homely  rool^ 
But  honest,  where  our  welcome  will  not  be 
t  torture  by  the  vulgar  eyes  and  tongues 
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That  are  as  death  to  Love!     A  heavenly  xiight ! 
The  woomg  air  and  the  soft  moon  invite  ns. 
Wilt  walk  f    I  pray  thee,  now, — I  know  the  path, 
Ay,  every  inch  of  it ! 

Pauline.  What,  tTum!  methought 
Thou  wert  a  stranger  in  these  parts.    Ah !  truant, 
Some  village  beauty  lured  thee ; — thou  art  now 
Grown  constant. 

Mdnotte.  Trust  me. 

Patdine.  Princes  are  so  changeful ! 

Mdnotte,  Come,  dearest,  come. 

Paidine.  'ShaU  I  not  call  our  people 
To  light  us] 

Mditotte,  Heaven  will  lend  its  stars  for  torches ! 
It  is  not  far. 

Patdine,  The  night  breeze  chills  me.  * 

Mdnotte,  Nay, 
Let  me  thus  mantle  tkee ; — ^it  is  not  cold. 

Patdine,  Never  beneath  thy  smile  ! 

Mdnotte  (aMe),  Oh,  Heaven !  forgive  me !  [ExeuiiU^  b. 

Scene  U, — Melnotte's  cottage—Wii^ow  hustling  alawt^ 
A  table  spread  Jbr  stspper. 

Widow.  So,  I  think  that  looks  very  neat.  He  sent  me 
a  line  so  blotted  that  I  can  scarcely  read  it,  to  say  he  would 
be  here  almost  immediately.  She  must  have  loved  him 
well  indeed,  to  have  forgotten  his  birth :  for  though  he  was 
introduced  to  her  in  disguise,  he  is  too  honourable  not  to 
have  revealed  to  her  the  artifice  which  her  love  only  could 
forgive.  Well,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  though  my  son 
is  not  a  prince,  he  ought  to  be  one,  and  that's  almost  as 
good.     [Knock  at  the  d.  in  p.]     Ah !  here  they  are.* 

Enter  Melnotte  and  Pauline,  from  d.  in  f. 

Widow,  Oh,  my  boy,  the  pride  of  my  heart ! — ^welcome, 
welcome !  I  beg  pardon.  Ma'am,  but  I  do  love  him  so  ! 

Patdine,  Grood  woman,  I  really— Why,  Prince,  what  is 
this  ?•— does  the  old  woman  know  you  ?  Oh,  I  guess  you 
have  done  her  some  service :  another  prodT  of  your  land 
neart,  is  it  not  1 

Mdnotte.  Of  my  kind  heart,  sy  I 
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Pauline.  So,  you  know  the  prince  1 

Widow,  Know  him,  Madame  1— ah,  I  begin  to  fear  it  is 
jou  who  know  him  not ! 

Pauline,  Do  you  think  she  is  mad  ]  Can  we  stay  here, 
my  Lord  ]     I  think  there's  something  very  wild  about  her. 

Mdnotte,  Madame,  I — No,  I  cannot  tell  her !  My  knees 
knock  together  :  what  a  coward  is  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
honour !  Speak  to  her — speak  to  her — (to  his  moilier) — tell 
her  that — oh,  Heaven,  that  I  were  dead  I 

Pauline,  How  confiised  he  looks ! — this  strange  place — 
this  woman — what  can  it  mean  1  I  half  suspect — Who 
are  you,  Madame  ] — who  are  you  1  can't  you  speak  ]  are 
you  struck  dumb  1 

Widow,  Claude,  you  have  not  deceived  her  ?— ah,  shame 
upon  you !  I  thought  that,  before  you  went  to  the  altar, 
she  was  to  have  known  all  ? 

Pauline,  All !   what]  My  blood  freezes  in  my  veins ! 

Widow,  Poor  lady  !*-dare  I  tell  i^er,  Claude  ? 

[Melnotte  Tnakee  a  sign  of  assent. 

Know  you  not  then,  Madame,  that  this  young  man  is  of 
poor  though  honest  parents  ]  Know  you  not  that  you  are 
wedded  to  my  son,  Claude  Melnotte  ? 

Pauline,  Your  son  !  hold !  hold  1  do  not  speak  to  me — 
(approaches  Melnotte  and  lays  her  liand  on  his  arm,)  Is 
this  a  jest  1  Is  it  1  I  know  it  is  :  only  speak — one  word — 
one  look — one  smile.    I  cannot  believe — If  who  loved  thee 

BO — ^I  cannot  believe  that  thou  art  such  a ^No,  I  will  not 

wrong  thee  by  a  harsh  word;  speak ! 

Mdnotte,  Leave  us ;  have  pity  on  her,  on  me  :  leave  us. 

JVidow,  Oh,  Claude!  that  I  should  live  to  see  thee 
Dowed  by  shame  !   thee,  of  whom  I  was  so  proud ! 

[Exit  Widow,  by  the  stairoase^  R.  u.  e. 

Pauline,  Her  son !   her  son ! 

Melnotte,  Now,  lady,  hear  me. 

Pauline,  Hear  thee ! 
Ay,  speak.    Her  son !  have  fiends  a  parent  1  speak, 
That  thou  may'st  silence  curses.    Speak ! 

Melnotte,  No,  curse  me  : 
Thy  curse  would  blast  me  less  than  thy  forgiveness. 

Pauline  (laughing  wildly),   "This  is  thy  palace,  wher« 
the  pei-ftimed  light 
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"  Steals  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 

*'  And  every  air  is  heavy  with  the  sighs 

"  Of  oraiige  groves,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes. 

"  And  murmurs  of  low  fountains,  that  gush  forth 
'  r  the  midst  of  roses !     Dost  thou  like  the  picture  V* 
Tlhis  is  my  bridal  home,  and  tliou  my  bridegroom  I 

0  fool !   O  dupe!  O  vjrretch  !  I  see  it  all — 
The  bye-word  and  the  jeer  of  every  tongue    . 
Fn  Lyons  !    Hast  thou  in  thy  heart  one  touch 
Of  human  kindness  %  if  thou  hast,  why,  kill  me, 
And  save  thy  wife  from  madness.     No,  it  cannot, 
It  cannot  be  !  this  is  some  horrid  dream  : 

1  shall  wake  soon  {toucJdng  him).  Art  flesh  1  art  man?  or  but 
The  shadows  seen  in  sleep  1     It  is  too  real. 

What  have  I  done  to  thee  1  how  sinn'd  against  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  crush  me  thus  1 

Melnotte,  Pauline!  by  pride. 
Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time  ;  by  pride — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  bitter  love, 
And  a  revengeful  heart,  had  power  upon  thee. — 
From  my  first  years,  my  soul  was  fill'd  with  thee : 
I  saw  thee,  midst  the  flowers  the  lowly  boy 
Tended,  unmarked  by  thee,  a  spirit  of  bloom, 
And  joy  and  freshness,  as  if  spring  itself 
Were  made  a  living  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape ! 
I  saw  thee !  and  the  passionate  heart  of  man 
Enter'd  the  breast  of  the  vrild-dreaming  boy ; 
And  from  that  hour  I  grew — ^what  to  the  last 
I  shall  be-i— thine  adorer !     Well !  this  love. 
Vain,  frantic,  guilty,  if  thou  wilt,  became 
A  fountain  of  ambition  and  bright  hope : 
I  thought  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 
Old  gossips  tell — ^how  maidens,  sprung  from  Kings, 
Have  stoop'd  from  their  high  sphere ;  how  Love,  like  Death 
Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
Beside  the  sceptre.     Thus  I  made  my  home 
In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  Future  .* 
My  father  died;  and  I,  the  peasant-bom. 
Was  my  own  lord.     Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 
Out  of  die  prison  of  my  mean  estate  ; 
And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  Mind 
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Brings  fix)m  the  caves  of  Knowledge',  buy  my  ransom 

From  those  twin  gaolers  of  the  daring  heart — 

Low  Birth  and  iron  Fortune.     Thy  bright  image, 

Glass'd  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory, 

And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 

By  which  man  masters  men  ! 

A  midnight  student  o'er  the  dreams  of  sages : 

For  thee  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each  Grace, 

And  every  Muse,  such  attributes  as  lend 

Ideal  charms  to  Love.     I  thought  of  thee, 

And  Passion  taught  me  poesy— of  thee ! 

And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 

Of  beauty — Art  became  the  shadow 

Of  the  dear  star-light  of  thy  haunting  eyes ! 

Men  called  me  vain,  some  mad — I  heeded  not. 

But  still  toil'd  on,  hoped  on,  for  it  was  sweet. 

If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy  thee ! 

Pauline,  Has  he  a  magic  to  exorcise  hate  I 

Melnotte.  At  last,  in  one  mad  hour,  I  dared  to  pour 
The  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels  into  song. 
And  sent  them  to  thee — such  a  tribute,  lady. 
As  beauty  rarely  scorns,  even  from  the  meanest. 
The  name — appended  by  the  burning  heart 
That  long'd  to  show  its  idol  what  bright  things 
It  had  created — ^yea,  the  enthusiast's  name 
That  should  have  been  thy  triumph,  was  thy  scorn ! 
That  very  hour — ^when  passion,  turned  to  wrath, 
Resembled  hatred  most ;  when  thy  disdain 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  chaos — ^in  that  hour 
The  tempters  found  me  a  revengeful  tool 
For  tiieir  revenge !     Thou  hadst  trampled  on  the  worm- 
It  tum'd  and  stung  thee ! 

Pauline.  Love,  Sir,  hath  no  sting. 
What  was  the  slight  of  a  poor  powerless  girl. 
To  the  deep  wix)n^  of  this  most  vile  revenge  t 
Oh,  how  I  loved  this  man !  a  serf!   a  slave ! 

Mdnotte.  Hold,  lady !    No,  not  slave  !  Despair  is  free  1 
I  will  not  tell  thee  of  the  throes,  the  struggles, 
The  anguish,  the  remorse.     No,  let  it  pass ! 
And  let  me  come  to  sudi  most  poor  atonement 
Yet  in  ray  power.    Pauline ! 
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[Ajpproaching  her  taith  great  emotionf  and 
ahmU  to  take  Tier  Jhond. 

Pauline.  No,  touch  me  not ! 
I  know  my  fate.     You  are,  by  law,  my  tyraTit ; 
And  I — oh  Heaven  !  a  peasant's  wife  !     I'll  work, 
Toil,  drudge ;   do  what  thou  wilt ;  but  touch  ftie  not : 
Let  my  wrongs  make  me  sacred ! 

MelnoUe,  Do  not  fear  me. 
Thou  dost  not  know  me,  Madame :   at  the  altar 
My  vengeance  ceased,  my  guilty  oath  expired  ! 
Henceforth,  no  image  of  some  marbled  saint,- 
Niched  in  cathedral's  aisles,  is  hallow' d  more 
From  the  rude  hand  of  sacrilegious  wrong. 
I  am  thy  husband ;  nay,  thou  need'st  not  shudde^*. 
Here,  at  thy  feet,  I  lay  a  husband's  rijrhts. 
A  marriage  thus  unholy — unfulfillea — 
A  bond  of  fraud — ^is,  by  the  laws  of  France, 
Made  void  and  null.     To-night,  then,  sleep— in  peaca 
To-morrow,  pure  and  virgin  as  this  mom 
I  bore  thee,  bathed  in  blushes,  from  the  altar, 
Thy  father's  arms  shall  take  thee  to  thy  home. 
The  law  shall  do  thee  justice,  and  restore 
Thy  right  to  bless  another  with  thy  love. 
And  when  thou  art  happy,  and  hast  half  forgot 
Him  who  so  loved — so  wrong'd  thee,  think  at  least 
Heaven  left  some  remnant  of  the  angel  still 
In  that  poor  peasant's  nature  ! 
Ho  !  my  mother ! 

Widow  comes  down  stairs,  a.  u.  e. 
Conduct  this  lady — (she  is  not  my  wife  ; 
She  is  our  guest,  our  honoured  guest,  my  mother !) 
To  the  poor  chamber  where  the  sleep  of  virtue 
Never  beneath  my  father's  honest  roof, 
E'en  villains  dared  to  mar!     Now,  lady,  now, 
I  think  thou  wilt  believe  me. — Go,  my  mother. 

Widow,  She  is  not  thy  wife  ! 

Mdnotte,  Hush !  hush !  for  mercy  sake 
Speak  not,  but  go.  [Wmow  ascends  the  stairs^  a.  u.  ■ 

(mdnotte  sinking  doum.)    All  angels  bless  and  gaaxd  her ! 
PTonmE. 

END   OF   ACT   III. 
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ACT  IV. 

ScBNC  I.-»  The  Cottage  at  h^ore — ^AfEbNOTTE  teated  hef&rea 
table — writing  implemcnU^  ifc, — {Day  breaki$ig^) 

Melnotte,  Hush,  hush !— she  sleeps  at  last  1 — ^thankHea- 
yen,  for  awhile  she  forgets  even  that  I  live  !  Her  sobs, 
which  have  gone  to  my  heart  the  whole,  long  desolate  night, 
have  ceased ! — all  calm — all  still !  I  will  go  now ;  I  will 
send  this  letter  to  Pauline's  father— when  he  arrives,  I  will 
place  in  his  hands  my  own  consent  to  the  divorce,  and  then, 
O  France !  my  country !  accept  among  thy  protectors,  thy 
defendei^t — the  Peasant's  Son !  Our  country  is  less  proud 
than  custom,  and  does  not  refuse  the  blood,  the  heart,  the 
right  hand  of  the  poor  man  ! 

Widow  comes  down  stairs,  r.  v.  b. 

Widow.  My  son,  thou  hast  acted  ill,  but  sin  brings  its 
own  punishment*  In  the  hour  of  thy  remorse,  it  is  not  for 
a  mother  to  reproach  thee. 

Mdnotte,  W  hat  b  past  is  past.  There  b  a  future  left 
to  all  men,  who  have  the  virtue  to  repent  and  the  energy 
to  atone.  Thou  shalt  be  proud  of  thy  son,  yet;  meanwhile, 
remember  this  poor  lady  has  been  grievously  injured.  For 
the  sake  of  thy  son's  conscience,  respect,  honour,  bear  with 
her.  If  she  weep,  console ;  if  she  chide,  be  silent !  *Tb 
•  but  a  little  while  more ;  I  shall  send  an  express  fast  as 
horse  can  speed  to  her  father.  Farewell !  I  shall  return 
shortly. 

Widaw,  It  is  the  only  course  left  to  thee ;  thou  wert  led 
astray,  but  thou  art  not  hardened.  Thy  heait  is  right  still, 
as  ever  it  was,  when  in  thy  most  ambitious  hopes,  thou 
wert  never  ashamed  of  thy  poor  mother! 

Melnotte,  Ashamed  of  thee !  No,  if  I  yet  endure,  yet 
Hve,  yet  hope,  it  is  only  because  I  would  not  die  till  I  have 
redeemed  the  noble  heritage  I  have  lost — the  heritage  I  took 
unstained  from  thee  and  my  dead  fether — a  proud  con- 
science and  an  honest  name.  I  shall  win  them  back  yet ; 
Heaven  bless  you.  [Exit,  d.  in  r. 

Widow,  My  dear  Claude !  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 
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[PAVLTNf:  looks  down  from  ahervty  and  after  a  pause  de9cend9, 

Pauline,  Not  here !  he  spares  me  that  pain  at  least ;  so 
(&r  he  is  considerate — yet  the  place  seems  still  more  deso- 
late without  him.  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him ;  the  gardener's 
son  !  and  yet  how  nobly  he — no — no— no,  I  will  not  be  so 
mean  a  thing  as  to  forgive  him  ! 

Widow.  Good  morning,  Madam  ;  I  would  have  waited 
on  you  if  I  had  known  you  were  stining. 

Pavline,  It  is  no  matter,  Ma'am ;  your  son's  wife  ought 
to  wait  on  herself. 

Widow,  My  son's  wife ;  let  not  that  thought  vex  you, 
Madam — he  tells  me  that  you  will  h»ive  your  divorce.  And 
I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him  smile  again.  There  are 
maidens  in  this  village,  young  and  fair.  Madam,  who  may 
yet  console  him. 

Pauline,  I  dare  say — they  are  very  welcome  ^  and  when 
the  divorce  is  got,  he  will  marry  again.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
so.  [  Weeps, 

Widow,  He  could  have  married  the  richest  girl  in  the 
province,  if  he  had  pleased  it ;  but  his  head  was  turned, 
poor  child  !  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  you.       [  We^s. 

Patdine.  Don't  weep,  mother  / 

Widmo,  Ah,  he  has  behaved  very  ill,  I  know ;  but  love 
is  so  headstrong  in  the  young.     Don't  weep,  Madam. 

Patdine.  So,  as  you  was  saying ;  go  on. 

Widow,  Oh,  I  cannot  excuse  him,  Ma'am ;  he  was  not 
in  his  right  senses. 

Pauline,  But  he  always — always  (sobbing)  loved— loved 
me,  then  ? 

Widow,  He  thought  of  nothing  else ;  see  here — ^he  learnt 
to  paint  that  he  might  take  your  likeness  {tmcovers  thejnc" 
ture).  But  that's  all  over  now ;  I  trust  you  have  cured  him 
of  his  folly.     But,  dear  heart,  you  have  had  no  breakfast ! 

Patdine,  I  can't  take  anything — don't  trouble  yourself. 

Widow,  Nay,  Madam,  be  persuaded :  a  little  coffee  vnll 
refresh  you.  Our  milk  and  eggs  are  excellent.  I  will  get 
out  Claude's  coffee-cup— it  is  of  real  Sevre  j  hs  saved  up 
all  his  money  to  buy  it  three  years  ago,  because  the  nam^ 
of  Pauline  was  inscribed  on  it. 

Pauline,  Three  years  ago !    Poor  Claude  !    Thank  you. 
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I  dunk  I  will  have  some  coffee.  Ob,  if  he  were  Imt  a  poor 
gentleman,  oven  a  merchant ;  but  a  gardener's  son !  and 
what  a  home !  Oh,  no,  it  is  too  dreadful !  [  They  seat  them- 
$dvc8  at  iJie  to^^-^-BEAUSEANT  opens  the  lattice  and  looks  inv, 

Beauseant.  So — so— the  coast  is  clear !  I  saw  Claude  in 
the  lane  ;  I  shall  have  an  excellent  oppoitunity. 

[Shuts  the  lattice  and  knocks  at  the  d.  in  p. 

Patdine  {starting).  Can  it  be  ray  Either  ]  He  has  not 
sent  for  hira  yet  ?  No,  he  cannot  be  in  suol  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  me. 

Widow.  It  is  not  time  for  your  father  to  arrive  yet ;  it 
must  be  some  neighbour. 

Pauline.  Don't  admit  any  one.  [Widow  opens  tJie  d.  t»F. 

Beauseant  pusJics  licr  aside  cund  enters. 

Ah!  Heavens!  that  hateful  Beauseant!  This  is  indeed 
bitter. 

Beauseant.  Good  morning,  Madam !  Oh,  Widow,  your 
•on  begs  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  him  in  the 
village — ^he  wants  to  speak  to  you  on  particular  business ; 
you'll  find  him  at  the  inn,  or  the  grocer's  shop,  or  the  baker's, 
or  at  some  other  friend's  of  your  family — make  haste ! 

Pauline.  Don't  leave  me,  mother !  don't  leave  me ! 

Beauseant  {with  great  resjTect).  Be  not  alarmed,  Madam. 
Believe  me  your  friend,  your  servant. 

Patdine.  Sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  even  in  this  house ! 
Go,  Madam,  if  your  son  wishes  it ;  I  will  not  contradict  his 
commands  whilst  at  least  he  has  still  the  right  to  be  obeyed. 

Widow.  I  don't  understand  this ;  however,  I  shan't  be 
long  gone.  [Exit  d.  in  p. 

Patdine.  Sir,  T  divine  the  object  of  your  visit — you  wish 
to  exult  in  the  humiliation  of  one  who  humbled  you.  Be 
it  so ;  I  am  prepared  to  endure  all — even  your  presence  ! 

Beatcseant.  You  mistake  me.  Madam — Pauline,  yoii  mis- 
take me  !  I  come  to  lay  my  fortune  at  your  feet.  You 
must  already  be  disenchanted  with  this  impostor ;  these 
walls  are  not  worthy  to  be  hallowed  by  your  beauty !  Shall 
that  form  be  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  base-bom  peasant  i 
Beloved,  beautiful  Pauline !  fly  with  me — my  carriage  waits 
without — I  will  bear  you  to  a  home  more  meet  for  your 
reception.     Wealth,  luxury,  station — all  shall  yet  be  yours. 
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I  forget  your  pa«t  disdain— I  remember  only  your  beauty, 
and  my  unconquerable  love  ! 

Pauline.  Sir,  leave  this  house — it  is  humble :  but  a  hus- 
band's roof,  however  lowly,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man, 
tlie  temple  of  a  wife's  honour !  Know  that  I  would  i-ather 
starve — yes !  with  him  who  has  betrayed  me,  than  accept 
your  lawful  hand,  even  were  you  the  prince  whose  name 
he  bore  !     Go  ! 

Beatiseant,  What,  is  not  your  pride  humbled  yet  1 

Pauline,  Sir,  what  was  pride  m  prosperity,  in  affliction 
becomes  virtue. 

Beauseant,  Look  round :  these  rugged  floors — these 
homely  walls — ^this  wretched  struggle  of  poveity  for  com- 
fort— think  of  this  !  and  contrast  with  such  a  picture  the 
refinement,  the  luxury,  the  pomp  that  the  wealthiest  gentle- 
man of  Lyons  offers  to  the  loveliest  lady.     Ah,  hear  me  ! 

Pauline.  Oh  !  my  father !  why  did  I  leave  you  1  why  am 
I  thus  friendless  1  Sir,  you  see. before  you  a  betrayed,  in- 
jured, miserable  woman  !  respect  her  anguish  ! 

Melnotte  opeM  the  d.  in  r.'and  silently  pauses  at  the 
threshold. 

Beamseant.  No !  let  me  rather  thus  console  it ;  let  mo 
snatch  from  those  lips  one  breath  of  that  fragrance  which 
never  should  be  wasted  on  the  low  churl,  thy  husband. 
Pauline.  Help  !  Claude  !  Claude  !  have  I  no  protector  % 
Beauseant.  Be  silent !  {showing  a  pistol.)  See,  I  do  not 
come  unprepared  even  for  violence.  I  will  brave  all  things 
— ^thy  husband  and  all  his  race — ^for  thy  sake.  Thus,  then, 
I  clasp  thee ! 

Melnotte  f  dashing  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  stage). 
Pauline — ^look  up,  Pauline !  thou  art  safe. 

Beauseant  (levelling  his  pistol  J.  Dare  you  thus  insult  a 
man  of  my  birth,  ruffian  1 

Pauline.  9ti,  spare  him — ^spare  my  husband !  Beauseant 
— Claude — ^no— no  !  [Faints. 

Melnotte.  Miserable  trickster !  shame  upon  you  !  brave 
devices  to  terrify  a  woman !  coward — you  tremble— you 
have  outraged  the  laws — you  know  that  your  weapon  is 
haimless— you  have  the  courage  of  the  mountebank,  not 
tihe  bravo !     Pauline,  there  is  no  danger. 
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BemM^cant.  I  wish  thou  wert  a  gendeman— as  it  is,  thou 
art  beneath  me.  Good  day,  and  a  happy  honey-moon.— 
(Aside,)  I  will  not  die  till  I  am  avenged. 

[Exit  Beauseant,  d.  in  p. 

Melnottc,  I  hold  liei*  in  these  arms — the  last  embrace  ! 
Never,  ah,  never  more,  shall  this  dear  head 
Be  pillowed  on  the  heart  that  should  have  sbelter'd 
And  has  betray 'd  !     Soft — soft !  one  kiss — poor  wretch  !, 
No  scorn  on  that  pale  lip  forbids'  me  now  ! 
One  kiss — so  ends  all  record  of  my  crime ! 
It  is  the  seal  upon  the  tomb  of  Hope, 
By  which,  like  some  lost,  sorrowing  angel,  sits 
Sad  Memory  evermore— she  breathes — she  moves — 
She  wakes  to  sconi,  to  hate,  but  not  to  shudder 
Beneath  the  touch  of  my  abhorred  love. 

[Places  her  on  a  secU. 
There — we  are  strangers  nowl 

P/itdine,  All  gone — all  calm- 
Is  every  thing  a  dream  ]  thou  art  safe,  unhurt — 
I  do  not  love  thee  ;  but — ^but  I  am  a  woman. 
And — and — no  blood  is  spilt  ] 

Mdnottc,  No,  lady,  no ; 
My  guilt  has  not  deserved  so  rich  a  blessing 
As  even  danger  in  thy  cause. 

Enter  Widow,  from  D.  in  p. 

Widow.  My  son,  I  have  been  every  where  in  search  of 
you  ;  why  did  you  send  for  me  1 

Melnotte.  I  did  not  send  for  you. 

Widow,  No  !  but  I  must  tell  you  your  express  has  re- 
turned. 

Melnottc.  So  soon  1  impossible  ! 

Widow,  Ye.s,  he  met  the  lady's  mother  and  father  oa  the 
road  ;  they  were  going  into  the  country  on  a  visit.  Your 
messenger  says  that  Monsieur  Deschappelle#tumed  almost 
white  with  anger,  when  he  read  your  letter.  They  will  be 
here  almost  immediately.  Oh,  Claude,  Claude !  what  will 
they  do  to  you  ?  How  I  tremble !  Ah,  Madam !  do  not 
let  them  injure  him — if  you  knew  how  he  doated  on  you  ! 

Paidine,  Injure  him !  no,  Ma'am,  be  not  afraid  ; — mj 
father !  how  shall  I  meet  him?  how  go  back  to  Lyons?  tlie 
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scoff  of  the  whole  city!     Cruel,  cruel,  Claude  I     (Lt  great 
agitation). — Sir,  you  have  acted  most  treacherously ! 

Mclnotte.  I  know  it,  Madam. 

Pauline  (aside).  If  he  would  but  ask  jne  to  forgiv*  him ! 
— I  never  can  forgive  you,  Sir  I 

Melfiotte.  I  never  dared  to  hope  it. 

Pauline.  But  you  are  my  husband  now,  and  I  hove 
.  sworn  to— to  love  you,  Sir. 

Mdnotte,  That  was  under  &  false  belief,  Madam ;  Hea 
ven  and^the  laws  will  release  you  from  your  vow. 

Pauline^  He  will  drive  me  mad  !    If  he  were  but  less 

proud — ^if  he  would  but  ask  me  to  remain — hark,  hark  !  I 

hear  the  wheels  of  the  carriage— Sir — Claude,  they  are 

^  coming ;  have  you  no  word  to  say  ere  it  is  too  late— quick 

— -speak ! 

Mdnotte.  1  6an  only  congratulate  you  on  your  release. 
Behold  your  parents ! 

Enter  Monsieur  ajid  Madame  Deschappelles  arid  Colo- 
nel Damas,  d.  in  F. 

Mons,  Deschap.  My  child !— my  child  ! 

Madame  Deschap.  C^,  my  poor  Pauline ! — ^what  a  vM- 
lainoitt  hovel  this  is  !  Old  woman,  get  me  a  chair — I  shall 
fgdnt — I  certainly  shall.  What  will  the  world  say  1  Child^ 
you  have  been  a  fool.     A  mother's  heart  is  easily  broken. 

Danuis.  Ha,  ha ! — most  noble  Prince— I  am  sorry  to  see 
a  man  of  your  quality  in  such  a  condition ;  I  am  afraid 
your  Highness  will  go  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Mdnotte.  Taunt  on,  Sir — I  spared  you  when  you  were 
unarmed — ^I  am  unarmed  now,  A  man  who  has  no  excuse 
for  crime,  is  indeed  defenceless ! 

Damas.  There's  something  fine  in  the  rascal,  afrer  all  I 

Mons.  Deschap.  Where  is  the  impostor  %  Are  you  thus 
shameless,  traitor  %  Can  you  brave  the  presence  of  thai 
girl's  father  ] , 

Mdnotte.  Strike  me,  if  it  please  you — ^you  art  her 
father ! 

Pauline.  Sir — sir,  for  my  sake ;— whatever  his  guilt,  he 
has  acted  nobly  in  atonement. 

Madame  Deschap.  Nobly  1  Are  you  mad,  girl  1  I  hare 
no  patieuco  with  you—- to  disgrace  all  your  £unily  tlius  I 
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Nobly  1  Ob  you  abominable,  baidened,  pitiful,  meou,  ugly, 
villain!  / 

Danuu.  Ugly !     Why  be  waa  beautiful,  yesterday. 

Pauline,  Maidam,  this  is  bis  roof,  and  be  is  my  husband. 
Respect  your  daughter,  and  let  blame  fall  alone  on  her. 

Madame  Deschap.  You-^you— 6b,  I'm  choking. 

Mon3.  Deschap.  Siv,  it  were  idle  to  waste  reproach  upon 
a  conscience  like  yours — ^you  renounce  all  pretensions  to 
the  person  of  this  lady  1 

MelnMe,  I  do.  (Gives  a  paper.  J  Here  is  my  consent  to 
a  divorce — ^my  full  confession  of  the  fraud,  which  annuls 
marriage.  Your  daughter  has  been  foully  wronged — I 
grant  it,  Sir ;  but  her  own  lips  will  tell  you,  that  fixim.  the 
hour  in  which  she  crossed  this  threshold,  I  returned  to  my 
own  station,  and  respected  hers.  Pure  and  inviolate,  as 
when  yestermom  you  laid  your  hand  upon  her  head  and 
blessed  her,  I  yield  her  back  to  you.  For  myself — I  deliv- 
er you  forever  from  my  presence.  .An  outcast  and  a  crim- 
inal, I  seek  some  distant  land,  where  I  may  mourp  my  sin, 
and  pray  for  your  daughter's  peace.  Farewell — ^farewell 
to  you  all  forever ! 

Widow.  Claude,  Claude,  you  will  not  leave  your  poor 
mother  1  She  does  not  disown  you  in  your  sorrow — ^no, 
not  even  in  your  guilt.  No  divorce  can  s^arate  a'mother 
from  her  son. 

Pauline.  This  poor  widow  teaches  me  my  duty.  No, 
mother,  no— for  you  are  now  mi/  mother  also  ! — ^nor  should 
any  law,  human  or  divine,  separate  the  wife  from  her  bus 
band's  sorrows.  Claude,  Claude — all  is  forgotten— forgiv 
en— I  am  thine  for  ever ! 

Madame  Deschap.  What  do  I  bear  1— Come  away,  or 
never  see  my  face  again. 

Mons,  Deschap.  Pauline,  we  never  betrayed  you ! — ^will 
you  forsake  us  for  him  % 

PoMline  (going  back  to  her  father).  Oh,  no !  but  you  will 
forgive  him,  too ;  we  will  live  together — ^he^ball  be  your 
son. 

Mons.  Deschap.  Never !  Cling  to  him  and  forsake  your 
parents !  His  home  shall  be  yours — ^his  fortune  yours — ^his 
rate  yours  :  the  wealth  I  have  acquired  by  honest  induatry 
•haU  never  enrich  the  dishonest  man. 
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Pauline.  And  you  would  have  a  wife  enjoy  luxury  while 
a  husband  toils  !  Claude,  take  me;  thou  canst  not  give  me 
wealth,  titles,  station — ^but  thou  canst  give  me  a  true  heart. 
I  will  work  for  thee,  tend  thee,  bear  with  thee,  and  never 
never  shall  these  lips  reproach  thee  for  the  past. 

Damas.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  am  not  going  to  blubber ! 

Mdnotte,  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  of  all ! — What  a 
heart  I  have  vnronged !  Do  not  fear  me,  Sir ;  I  am  not  at 
all  hardened — I  will  not  rob  her  of  a  holier  love  than  mine. 
Pauline !  angel  of  love  and  mercy !  your  memory  shall 
lead  me  back  to  virtue !  The  husband  of  a  being  so  beau- 
tiful in  her  noble  and  sublime  tenderness  may  be  poor — 
may  be  low-bom — (there  is  no  guilt  in  the  decrees  of 
Providence  !) — but  he  should  be  one  who  can  look  thee  in 
the  face  Without  a  blush, — to  whom  thy  love  does  not  bring 
remorse, — who  can  fold  thee  to  his  heart  and  say, — "jFfcre 
there  is  no  deceit !" 1  am  not  that  man  ! 

Damas  f  aside  to  Melnotte).  Thou  art  a  noble  fellow, 
notwithstanding,  and  wouldst  make  an  excellent  soldier. 
Serve  in  my  regiment.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tory— our  young  General  takes  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Italy ;  I  am  to  join  him  at  Marseilles — I  will  depart  this 
day  if  thpu  wilt  go  with  me. 

Melnotte.  It  is  the  favour  I  would  have  asked  thee,  if  I 
had  dared.  Place  me  wherever  a  foe  is  most  dreaded,— 
wherever  France  most  needs  a  life  ! 

Damas.  There  shall  not  be  a  forlorn  hope  without  thee  f 

Melnotte,  There  is  my  hand!  Mother!  your  blessing. 
I  shall  see  you  again, — a  better  man  than  a  prince, — a 
man  who  has  bought  the  right  to  high  thoughts  by  brave 
deeds.  And  thou  !  thou  I  so  wildly  worshipped,  so  guilt- 
ily betrayed, — all  is  not  yet  lost ! — ^for  thy  memory,  at 
least,  must  be  mine  till  death  !  If  I  live,  the  name  of  him 
thou  hast  once  loved  shall  not  rest  dishonoured ;  if  I  fall, 
amidst  the  carnage  and  the  roar  of  battle,  my  soul  will  fly 
back  to  thee,  and  Love  shall  share  with  Death  my  last 
sigh  1  More — more  would  I  speak  to  thee  ! — ^to  pray ! — ^Ic 
bless !     But,  no ! — ^when  I  am  less  unworthy  I  vnll  utter  it 

to  He&,ven ! — ^I  cannot  trust  myself  to (turning  to  Des- 

CHAPPELLEs.)     Your  pardou,  Sir :  • — they   are    my  last 
words — Farewell  I  \ExU^  d.  in  p. 
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Damas.  I  will  go  after  him, — ^France  will  thailk  me  for 
this.  [E^  »•  *»  ^• 

Pauline  f starting  from  her  fathef^t  armi),  Claude ! 
Claude ! — ^my  husband ! 

Mimt.  Deschap,  You  have  a  fkther  still ! 

PICTURE. END   OF   ACT   IT, 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — 7%«  Streets  of  Lyons. 

(two  tears  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  act   it.) 
EtUct  First,  Second  and  Third  Officers,  l. 

First  Officer.  Well,  here  we  are  at  Lyons,  with  gallant 
old  Damas :  it  is  his  native  place. 

Second  Officer,  Yes;  he  has  gained  a  step  in  the  armj 
since  be  was  here  last.  The  Lyonnese  oughts  to  be  very 
proud  of  stout  General  Damas. 

Third  Officer,  Promotion  is  quick  in  the  French  army 
This  mysterious  Morier, — ^the  hero  of  Lodi,  and  the  favour 
ite  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, — ^has  risen  to  a  coloners 
rank  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

EtUct  Damas,  as  a  General,  l. 

Damas,  Good  mon-ow,  gentlemen ;  I  hope  you  will 
amuse  yourselves  during  our  short  stay  in  Lyons.  It  is  s 
fine  city ;  improved  since  I  left  it.  Ah !  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  grow  old, — when  the  years  that  bring  decay  to  our- 
selves do  but  ripen  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  You 
have  not  met  with  Morier  \ 

First  Officer,  No  :  we  were  just  speaking  of  him. 

Second  Officer,  Pray,  General,  can't  you  tell  us  who  this 
Morier  really  is  1 

Datnas,  Is  ? — ^why  a  Colonel  in  the  French  army. 

Third  Offi>cer,  True.     But  what  was  he  at  first  f 

Damas.  At  first  1 — ^Why  a  baby  in  l^ig  clotbee,  I  sup' 
poie. 
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#Vw«  Q^er.  Ha!— ha!^ — ^Everfaoetioits,  General t 

Second  Officer  {f9  Third).  The  G^enexti}  is  sore  upon  this 
point ;  you  will  only  chafe  hitn. — ^Any  commands,  Groneral  1 

DoTiuu,  None. — ^Qood  day  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Second  and  Third  Officers^  a. 

Ihmas.  Our  comrades  are  very  inquisitive.  Poor  Mo 
rier  is  the  stthject  <rf  a  vast  deal  <tf  curiosity. 

FirH  Officer.  Say  interest,  rather,  General.  His  con- 
stant melancholy, — ^the  loneliness  of  his  habits,-— his  dar- 
ing valour,--hL8  milKant  rise  in  the  profesgdon,— your  friend- 
flhip,  and  the  fkvours  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, — all 
tend  to  make  him  as  much  the  matter  of  o^ossip  as  of  ad- 
miration. But  nvhere  is  he,  General  I  I  nave  missed  him 
all  the  morning. 

DamcLs.  Why,  Captain,  111  let  you  into  a  secret.  My 
young  friend  has  come  with  me  to  Lyons,  in  hopes  of  &ia- 
ing  a  miracle. 

First  Officer^  A  miracle  1-— 

toamas.  Tes,  a  miracle !  In  other  words, — a  constant 
wpman. 

First  Offker.  Oh ! — an  affair  of  love ! 

Damas.  Exactly  so.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  Lyons 
tiian  he  waved  Ins  hand  to  me,  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  is  now,  I  warrant,  asking  every  one,  who  can 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  whether  a  certain  lady  ia 
still  true  to  a  certi^  gentleman ! 

First  Officer^  Success  to  him! — and  of  that  success 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  gallant  Colonel  Morier,  the 
hero  of  Lbdi,  mi^t  make  his  choice  out  of  the  proudest 
Ikmilies  in  France. 

Damas.  Oh,  i£  pride  be  a  recommendation,  iSb&  lady  and 
her  mother  are  most  handsomely  endowed.  By  tl»  way, 
Captain,  if  you  should  chance  to  meet  with  Morier,  teL 
him  he  will  find  me  at  the  hotel. 

First  Cfficer.  I  will,  G^eneral.  [Bait^  ^ 

Damas.  Now  will  I  go  to  the  Deschappelles,  and  make 
a  report  to  my  young  Colonel.  Ha!  I&y  Mars,  Bacchus, 
ApeHo, — ^here  comes  Monsieur  Beauseant! 

£hler  Beausbant.  R. 

.    GMd  snoopewt  MoMiear  BeanteaBtl    How  tucm  h 
with  you  % 
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Btmutmt  (AndeJ.  BamBsl  that  is  unfiotuBate  ;-^-ir 
tlie  Itali«A  campaign  should  have  filled  his  pockets,  he  zoay 
seek  to  oaffle  me  in  the  moment  of  my  victoiy.  (Maud. J 
Your  servant,  Greneral, — ^for  such,  I  tUnk,  is  your  new  dis- 
tinction !    Just  airived  in  Lyons  | 

Damas,  Not  an  hour  ago.  Well,  how  go  on  die  Des- 
chappellest  Have  they  forgiven  you  in  that  affair  4^ 
young  Melnotte  1  You  had  some  hand  in  that  notable  de- 
vice,— eh! 

Beaummt.  Why,  less  than  you  think  for  1  The  fellow 
imposed  upon  me.  I  have  set  it  all  right  now.  What  has 
bec(mie  of  him  i  He  could  not  have  joined  the  army,  af  > 
ter  alL     There  is  no  such  name  in  the  books. 

Dajjuu.  I  know  nothing  about  Melnotte.  As  you  say,  I 
never  heard  the  name  in  t£e  Grand  Armj.  - 

Beauseant.  Hem  I — you  are  not  mamedt  Ganerall 

Damas,  Do  I  look  Vke  a  married  man,  Sir  1 — No,  thank 
Heaven !     My  profession  is  tct  make  widows,  not  wives. 

BeoMseant,  You  must  have  gained  much  booty  in  Ita}y  1 
Pauline  will  be  your  heiress — eh  t 

Damat.  Booty!  Not  I!  Heiress  to  wfaatt  Two  trunks 
and  a  portmanteau,; — ^four  horses, — three  swords,^ — two 
suits  of  regimentals,  and  six  pair  of  white  leather  inexpres- 
sibles !  A  pretty  fortune  for  a  young  lady ! 

Beauseant  {aside).  Then  all  isssoe!  IJIaud.)  Ha!  ha! 
Is  Aat  reaUy  all  your  capital.  General  Damas  I  Why,  I 
thought  Italy  had  been  a  second  Mexico  to  you  soldiers. 

Dajnaa.  All  a  toss  up.  Sir.  I  was  not  one  of  the  lucky 
ones !  My  friend  Morier,  indeed,  saved  something  hand- 
some. But  our  Commander-in-Chief  took  care  of  him,  and 
Morier  is  a  thrif^  economical  dog,-^not  like  the  rest  of 
us  soldiers,  who  spend  our  money  carelessly  as  if  it  were 
our  blood. 

Beauseant,  Well,  it  is  no  matter !  I  do  not  want  fortune 
with  Pauline.  And  you  must  know.  General  Damas,  that 
your  fair  cousin  has  at  length  consented  to  reward  my  long 
and  ardent  attachment.  ^ 

BanuM,  You !  thedevil!  Why,  she  is  already  married 
There  is  no  divorce  I 

Beau^emt.  True ;  but  this  very  day  she  is  formally  to 
Mthorize  the  necessary  pn>ceeduigs,--4;his  vexy  day  mis 
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to  mm  the  contract  that  is  to  make  her  miae  witfim  one 
week  from  the  day  on  wkich  her  present  illegal  marriage 
is  annulled. 

Damoi.  Yqu  tell  me  wonders !— -Wonders I  No;  I  be-^ 
liere  anything  of  women  ! 

Beauseant.  I  must  wish  you  good  morning. 

ESaUer  Dbschappbllbs^  e. 

Mon9.  Deschapp.  Oh,  Beauseant!  weU  met  Let  us 
come  to  the  notary  at  once. 

Damas (to DeichappeUet),  Why, cousin? 

Mom.  DestJiapp.  Damas,  welcome  to  Lyons.  Pray  call 
on  us ;  my  wifo  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

Damas.  Your  wife  be— blessed  for  her  condescen- 
sion !  But  (taking  him  €uidej  what  do  I  hear  1  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  your  daughter  has  consented  to  a  divoi^ce  % — that 
she  will  marry  Monsieur  Beauseant  ? 

Mcms,  Deschapp,  Certainly !  what  hare  you  to  i^  against 
it  1  A  eendeman  of  birth^  fortune,  character.  We  are  not 
so  proud  as  we  were ;  even  my  wife  has  had  enough  of 
nobility  and  princes ! 

Damas.  But  Pauline  loved  that  young  man  so  tenderly. 

Mans.  Deschapp.  (taking  snuf.J-Th^t  was  two  years  and 
a  half  ago  I 

Damas.  Very  true.  Poor  Melnotte! 

Mans.  Deschapp.  But  do  not  talk  of  that  impostor.  I 
hope  he  is  dead  or  has  lefl  the  country.  Nay,  even  were 
he  in  Lyons  at  this  moment,  he  ought  to  rejoice  that,  in  an 
honourable  and  suitable  alliance,  my  daughter  may  forget 
her  suffering  and  his  crime. 

Damas.  Nay,  if  it  be  all  settled  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Monsieur  Beauseant  informs  me  that  the  contract  is  to  be 
signed  this  very  day.  ^^ 

Mans.  Deschap.  It  is;  at  one  o'clock  precise^.  Will 
you  be  one  of  the  witnesses  1 

Damas.  1 1 — ^No ;  that  is  to  say — ^yes,  certainly  I — at  one 
y  clodc  I  will  wait  on  you. 

Mims.  Desckttp.  Till  then,  adieu--come,  Beauseant 

[ExeutU  BiBAimBANT  amd  DBSCHAmujUi»  !•• 
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Damas.  Tho  man  wlio  sets  Ha  heart  upon  a  woman 
Is  a  cluumeleon,  and  doth  feed  on  air : 
£Vom  fijrhe  takes  hift  colours,  holds  his  life,~- 
Changes  with  every  Tfrmd, — grows  lean  or  fat; 
Bosy  with  hope»  or  ^en  with  jealousy, 
Or  pallid  with  despair— -just  as  the  gale 
Varies  from  north  to  south — ^fix>m  heat  to  cold  I 
Oh,  woman !  woman !  diou  ahmildst  have  few  sins 
Of  thine  own  to  answer  for !     Thou  art  the  author 
Of  such  a  book  of  fi^Uies  in  a  man, 
That  it  would  need  the  tears  of  aU  the  angels 
To  blol  the  record  out  I 

I  need  not  tell  thee  I    Thou  hast  heard — 

MdnoUc  The  worst! 
I  have  I 

Da/mat.  3o  cheered;  others  are  as  &ir  as  she  is  t 

Md/notte.  Others ! — ^the  world  is  crumbled  at  my  ftet  I 
site  woi  ms  world ;  filled  up  the  whole  of  being-**- 
Smiled  in  the  sunshine— walk'd  the  glorious  earth—- 
Sate  in  my  heart — was  the  sweet  life  of  life : 
The  Past  was  hers ;  I  dreamt  not  of  a  Future 
That  did  not  wear  her  shape !     Memory  and  Hope 
Alike  are  gone.    Pauline  is  faithless !    Hencefonh 
The  univeuraal  space  is  desolate  1 

Damas.  Hope  yet  *  •     • 

MdwuUe.  Hope,  yes !-— one  hope  is  left  me  still — 
A  sdldier'a.  grave !     Glory  has  died  with  Love ! 
I  look  into  my  heart,  and  where  I  Qaw 
Pauline*  see  Death ! 

(After  aipause.)  But  am  I  not  deceived  % 
I  went  but  by  the  rumour  of  the  town. 
Rumour  i^&lse,— ^I  wi^  too  hasty  1    Damas, 
Whom  hast  thou  seen  % 

Damat.  Thy  rival  and  her  father. 
Arm  thyself  for  the  truth !     He  heeds  not 

MtfmoUfi.  She 
Win  never  kno;iv  how  deeply  she  was  loved ! 
T^  QlMfflOiMeniglit,  tiKt  wont  to  bifag 
Comibrt  to  day,  in  bright  and  eloquent  dreamSp 
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Is  bencefiirth  leagued  with  miseiy  i     Sleep,  (areweB, 
Or  else  become  eternal !     Oh,  the  waking 
From  false  oblivion,  and  to  see  the  sun, 
And  know  she  is  another's ! 

Panuu.  Be  a  man ! 

Mdnotte.  I  am  a  manl^t  is  the  sting  of  woe. 
Like  mine,  that  tells  us  we  are  men ! 

Damas.  The  false  one 
Did  not  deserve  thee. 

Mdfu>Ue,  Hush ! — ^No  word  against  her ! 
Why  should  she  keep,  thro'  years  and  silent  absence. 
The  holy  tablets  of  her  virgin  faith 
True  to  a  traitor's  name  ]     Oh,  blame  her  not ; 
It  were  a  sharper  grief  to  think  her  worthless 
Than  to  be  what  1  am !     To-day, — ^to-day ! 
They  said  "to-day  !"     This  day,  so  wildly  welcomed— 
This  day,  my  soul  had  singled  out  of  time 
And  mark'd  for  bliss  !     This  day  !  oh,  could  I  see  "her, 
See  her  once  more  unknown ;  but  hear  her  voice. 
So  that  one  echo  of  its  music  mi^ht 
Make  ruin  less  appalling  in  its  silence ! 

Damas.  Easily  done !     Come  with  me  to  her  house ; 
Your  dtess— your  cloak— *nK>ustache— the  bronzed  bueft 
Of  time  and  toil— ^the  name  you  bear — belief 
In  your  absence,  all  will  ward  away  suspidon. 
Keep  in  the  shade.    Ay,  I  would  have  you  come. 
There  may  be  hope  !     Pauline  is  yet  so  young. 
They  may  have  forced  her  to  these  second  bridals 
Oat  of  mistaken  love. 

Mdnotte,  No,  bid  me  hope  not  1 
Bid  me  not  hope !     I  could  not  bear  again 
To  &U  &om  such  a  heaven !    One  gleam  of  sunshine,    ' 
And  the  ice  breaks,,  and  I  am  lost !     Oh,  Damas, 
There's  no  such  thkig  as  courage  in  a  man ; 
The  veriest  slave  that  ever  crawl'd  from  danger 
Mig^t  spurn  me  now.    When  first  I  lost  her,  Damas 
I  bore  it,  did  I  not  1    1  still  had  hope. 
And  now  I — I —     [Bursts  into  an  agony  of  grief. 

Damas,  What,  comrade  !  all  the  women 
That  ever  smiled  destruction  on  brave  hearts. 
Were  not  worth  tears  like  these ! 
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MAudU.  'Tib  past— £:>rget  it. 
I  am  prepared ;  life  has  no  farther  lib ! 
The  cloud  has  hroken  in  that  stormy  rain, 
And  on  the  waste  I  stand,  alone  with  Heaven  1 

Damas,  His  very  face  is  changed  !  a  breaking  heart 
Does  its  work  soon  \ — Come,  Mdnotte,  rouse  thysetf ; 
One  effort  more.     Again  thou'lt  see  her. 

MdnoUe,  See  her ! 
There  is  a  passion  in  that  simple  sentence  - 

That  shivers  all  the  pride  and  power  of  reason 
Into  a  chaos ! 

Damas,  Time  wanes ; — come,  ere  yet 
It  be  too  late. 

MdnotU.  Terrible  words—"  Too  late  T 
Lead  on.    One  last  look  more,  and  then 

Damas,  Forget  her ! 

Mdnotte.  Forget  her,  yes ! — ^For  death  remembers  not. 

[Exewntf  l. 

Scene  II. — A  room  in  the  house  of  Monsieitr  DeschaF' 
PELLES  ;  Pauline  seated  in  great  dejection. 

Pauline,  It  is  so,  then.     I  must  be  false  to  LovOy 
Or  sacrifice  a  father !     Oh,  my  Claude, 
My  lover  and  my  husband  !  have  I  lived 
To  pray  that  thou  mayst  find  some  fiedrer  boon 
Than  the  deep  fisdth  of  this  devoted  heart,*— 
Nourish'd  till  now — ^now  broken  ! 

Enter  Monsieur  DsscnAPPELi^ES,  l, 

Mons.  Descha/p,  My  dear  child. 
How  shall  I  thank — ^how  bless  thee  !     Thou  hast  8av<5d««- 
I  will  not  say  my  fortime— I  could  bear 
Reverse,  and  shrink  not — ^but  that  prouder  wealth 
Which  merchants  value  most — my  name,  my  credil-** 
The  hard-won  honours  of  a  toilsome  life— 
These  thou  hast  saved,  my  child  t 

Pauline,  Is  there  no  hope  t 
No  hope  but  this  1 

Mons,  Deschap.  None.    If,  without  the  sum  * 

Which  Beauseant  oSen  for  thy  hand,  this  day 
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Sinks  to  the  west-^-to-morrow  brings  our  nun  1 
And  hundrecis,  minded  in  that  ruin,  curse 
The  bankrupt  nterchant !  and  the  insolent  herd 
We  feasted  and  made  merry,  cry  in  scorn 
**  How  pride  bas  fallen  1— Lo,  the  bankrupt  m€xdiaBt  1" 
'My  daughter,  thou  hast  saved  us  ! 

pBtdme,  And  am  lost  1 

Mons.  Deschixp.  C<mie,  let  me  hope  that  Beaosdaa^s 
love 

Pavlifie.  His  love  I 
Talk  not  of  Ichre— Love  has  no  thought  of  s^! 
Love  buys  not  with  the  ruthless  usurer's  gold 
The  loathsome  prostitution  of  a  hand 
Without  a  heaxt !     Love  sacrifices  all  things,    > 
To  bless  the  thing  it  loves !     He  knows  not  love. 
Father,  his  love  is  hate — ^his  hope  revenge ! 
My  tears,  my  angui^  my  remorse  for  falsehood — 
These  are  the  joys  he  wrings  from  our  despair ! 

Mons,  Desdkap,    If  thou    deem'st   thus,    reject  him! 
Shame  and  min 
Were  better  tha^  thy  misery ; — think  no  more  on't. 
My  sand  is  well-nig^  run — what  boots  it  when 
The  ^lass  is  broken  ]     We'll  annul  the  contract. 
And  if  to-morrow  in  the  prisoner's  cell 
•  These  aged  limbs  are  laid,  why  still,  my  child, 
ru  think  thou  art  spared ;  and  wait  the  Liberal  Hour 
That  lays  the  beggar  by  the  side  of  kings ! 

Pauline.   No— no— forgive  me!      You,^  my  honour'd 
father, — 
You,  who  so  loved,  so  cherish'd  me,  whose  Ups 
Never  knew  one  harsh  word !     I'm  not  ungrateful : 
I  am  but  human  i — ^hush  !     Now,  call  the  bridegroon 
You  see  I  am  prepared — no  tears — all  calm ; 
But,  father,  talk  no  more  of  love  / 

Mon9.  Desckaj^,  My  child, 
*Tis  but  one  struggle ;  he  is  young,  rich,  noble ; 
Thy  state  will  rank  first  'mid  the  dames  of  Lyons; 
And  when  this  heart  can  shelter  thee  no  more, 
Thy  youth  will  not  be  guardianless. 

Pauline.  I  have  set 
My  fiiot  upon  the  ploughshare«-I  will  pass 
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The  fiery  ordeal. — (Aside J    Mercifid  Hearei^  suppcMt 
me! 

And  on  the  ahsent  wanderer  shed  the  light 
Of  happier  stars — ^lost  ever  more  to  me  1 

EMiir  Mapamb  Dxschappellbs,  Bsavssant^  Glatis  ^md 

NOTAEY,  L.  C. 

Madame  Desckap.  Why,  Pauline,  yoa  aie  quite  m  Je»- 
MnRB  you  ought  to  be  more  alire  to  the  impoHaiwe  of 
this  joyful  occasion.  We  had  once  looked  mgher,  it  is 
true ;  but  you  see,  after  all,  Monsieur  Beanseam's  father 
tMM  a  Marquis,  and  ^at's  a  great  comff»t  I  Pedigree  and 
jointure ! — you  have  them  both  in  Moi^ienr  Beauseimt. 
A  young  lady  decorously  brought  up  should  only  have  two 
considerations  in  her  dioice  of  a  husband: — first,  is  his 
birth  honourable,-Hiecondly ,  will  hi»  death  be  advanti^ous  ? 
AH  other  trifling  details « should  be  left  to  parental  anxiety  I 

Beamseant  (oppriHuhmgy  amd  tvaving  aside  Madamb). 
Ah,  Pauline !  let  me  hope  that  you  are  reconciled  to  an 
event  which  confers  such  nature  upon  me. 

PoMline.  I  am  reconciled  to  my  doom. 

BeauteaiU.  Docmi  is  a  harsh  word,  sweet  lady. 

Pauline  (aside J,  This  man  must  have  some  mercy — his 
heart  cannot  be  marble.  (Aloud. J  Oh,  sir,  be  just — ^be 
eenerous ! — Seize  a  noble  triumph — a  great  revenge  I*— 
Save  the  father,  and  spare  the  child !  * 

BeausemU  (aside),  Joy— joy  alike  to  my  hatred  and  my 
passion !  The  haughty  Pauline  is  at  last  my  suppliant. 
(Aloud.)  You  ask  from  me  what  I  have  not  &e  suUime 
virtue  to  grant — a  virtue  reserved  only  for  the  gfardener's 
son !  I  cannot  forego  my  hopes  in  the  moment  of  dieir  ful- 
filment! — ^I  adhere  to  the  contract — ^your  father's  ruin,  or 
your  hand ! 

Pauline.  Then  all  is  over.    Sir,  I  have  decided. 

[The  dock  strikes  One. 
Enter  Damas  and  M^lnottb,  l.  c. 

Damas.  Your  servant,  cousin  Deschappelles. — Let  me 
introduce  Colonel  Morier. 

Madame  Deschap.  (curtseying  very  low).  What,  the  eel 
ebrated  hero  1     This,  is,  indeed,  an  honour ! 

[Melnottb  bows  and  remams  in  the  hack-ground. 
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Jkumu  f$a  Pauline).  My  littk  cousin,  I  coogratlilate 
you!  What,  no  smile— no  blush  1  You  are  going  to  be 
divorced  from  I>oor  Melnotte,  and  marry  diis  rich  gend9 
man.    You  ought  to  be  excessively  happy ! 

Patdine,    B^py ! 

Damas,  Why,  how  pale  you  are,  child  !-f— Poor  Pauline  f 
Hist — confide  in  me !     Do  they  force  you  to  l2ii§  t 

PoMline.  No! 

Damas.  You  act  with  your  own  free  ccmsent  % 

Patdine.    My  own  consent — ^yes. 

Daman.  Then  you  are  the  mos^— I  wiU  not  say  what 
you  are. 

PrntUne.  You  think  iU  of  me-^be  it  so»^yet  if  you  knew 
aU 

Damoj^    There  is  some  mystery-^'^>eak  out,  Pauline. 

Paadme  (ntdde$df).  C^l  peihaps  you  can  $ave  me! 
you- are  our  relation-— our  friend.  My  frither  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy-«^s  day  he  requires  a  ^i^  sum  to 
meet  demands  that  cannol;  be  denied ;  that  sum  Seauseant 
will  advance— this  hand  the  condition  of  the  barter.  Save 
me  if  you  have  the  means— save  me  I  You  winbeTe{iatd 
above! 

Daman,  I  reeant**Women  are  not  so  bad  aiker  all  I*^ 
(AJoud.J  Humph,  child  1  I  cannot  help  you— ^I  am  too 
poor! 

Pauline.  The  last  plank  to  which  I  dung  is  shivetfed! 

Damas.  Hold — you  see  my  friend  Monnr :  Mdnotte  is 
his  most  intimate  mend-*-fottght  in  the  same  fields — i^bp: 
in  the  same  tent.  Have  you  any  mesMge  to  send  to  Mel- 
notte  ? — any  word  to  soften  this  blow  % 

Patdi$ie.  He  knows  Melnotte— 4ie  will  see  him— he  will 
bosr  to  him  my  last  £Barewelir^a>pproachei  MKLNo^m)— 
Hb  has  a  stem  air*-he  turns  away  frtmi  me-^ie  despises 
me ! — Sir,  one  word,  I  beseech  fou. 

Jiidnotte.  Her  voice  s^fain !  How  the  old  time  eomes 
o*ermel 

DamoM  (t9  Madams).  Don't  interrupt  him.  He  is  go- 
mg  to  tell  her  what  a  rascal  young  Melnc^te  ier  he  loioWr 
him  well,  I  promise  you. 

Mai4me  Dctchap.  So  conmderate  in  70U,  oouiili  Dm 
\\ 
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JDaii A«  ajiproai^  Dkschappelles  ;  c&mfena  apart 
imth  kkn  «»  dmnb  showi — ^Desorappell£»  thowi  him  a  pa- 
fer,  iM^  he  uupecU^  cmd  takes, 

Pauline,    Thrice  have  I  sought  to  speak ;  my  courage 
fidls  me.  <   ,^^^^ 

Sir,  18  it  tme  thitf  jou  have  known — nay»  n^  you 
The  friend  of— Meinotte  I 

MdnoUe.  Lsdj,  yes  !— Mysetf 
And  Misery  know  the  n^ui ! 

PauHne,  And  you  will  see  him,  I 

And  you  will  bear  to  him — ay — ^word  for  word, 
Ail  that  this  heart,  which  breaks  in  parting  firom  him. 
Would  send,  ere  still  for  ever. 

Mdnatte.  He  hath  ^Id  me 
You  have  the  right  to  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  w<Mihier  bddegroom ; — ^he  foregoes  all  claim 
£  ven  to  murmur  at  his  doom.    Speak  on  I 

Pauline,  TeH  him,  £ot  years  I  never  nursed  a  ^oug^ 
*  That  was  not  his  $  that  cfa  his  wandezing  way,  J 

Daily  and  nightly,  poured  a  moum^^'s  prayers.  4 

Tell  him  ev'n  now  that  I  would  rather  share  I 

His  lowliest  lot,— ^vralk  by  his  side,  an  outcast,-^ 
Work  for  him,  beg  with  him,-*-live  upon  the  light 
Of  one  kind  smile  frx>m  him,  than  wear  the  crown 
The  Bourbcm  lost !  ^ 

MdnoUe  faaHe),  Am  I  already  mad  % 
And  does  delirium  utter  mdi  sweet  words 
Into  a  dreamer's  ear  1  (Aloud.)  You  love  him  thus^ 
And  yet  desert  him  1 

Pauline,  Say,  that,  if  his  eye 
Oould  read  this  heart,-^its  struggles,  its  temptati(Hia««- 
Hi]9  love  itself  would  pardon  that  desertion ! 
Look  on  that  poor  old  max^^he  is  my  holier ; 
He  stands  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss ; 
He  calls  his  child  to  save  him  !     Shall  I  shrink 
From  him  who  gave  me  birth  1    withhold  my  hand. 
And  see  a  parent  perish?     Tellhimthis, 
And  say— ^^lat  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven  t 

MekMe  (adde).  The  n^t  is  past;  joy  cometli  with 
the  morrow. 
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f  Aloud,)  Lady — I — I — what  is  this  riddle  t  what 
The  nature  of  this  sacrifice  1 

Patdine  (pmnting  to  Damas^.  Gro,  ask  him ! 

Beauseant  (from  the  table).  The  papers  are|»epared— 
we  only  need 
Your  hand  and  seal. 

Mdnotte,  Stay,  lady — one  word  more ! 
Were  but  your  duty  with  your  feith  united. 
Would  you  still  share  the  low-bom  peasant's  lot ! 

Pauline,  Would  1 1  Ah,  better  deSith  with  him  I  love 
Than  all  the  pomp — which  is  but  as  the  flowers 
That  crown  the  victim  ! — (turning  away,)  I  am  ready. 

[Melnotte  ricshes  to  Dam  as. 

Damas,  There — 
This  is  the  schedule — this  the  total. 

Beatiseant  (to  Deschappelles,  showing  notes).   These 
Are  yours  the  instant  she  has  signed ;  you  are 
Still  the  great  House  of  Lyons ! 

[The  Notary  is  about  to  handthe  ContraU  to  Pauline, 
when  Melnottb  seizes  and  tears  it^ 

Beauseant,  Are  you  mad  ? 

Mons,  Deschap,  How,  Sir !    What  means  this  insult ! 
Melnotte,  Peace,  old  man  ! 
£  have  a  prior  claim.     Before  the  face 
Of  man  and  Heai^to  I  urge  it !     I  outbid 
Yon  sordid  huckster  for  your  priceless  jewel 

[  Giving  a  pocket  book. 
There  is  the  sum  twice-told !     Blush  not  to  take  it : 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallow'd 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood  t 
BeoMseaaU,  Torments  and  death ! 
PauUne,  That  voice !     Thou  art — 
Melnotte,  Thy  husband ! 

[Pauline  rushes  igito  his  amu. 

Melnotte,  Look  up !  Look  np,  Pauline ! — for  I  caa  beu 
Thine  eyes !     The  stcdn  is  blotted  from  my  name. 
I  have  redeemed  mine  honour.     I  can  call 
On  France  to  sanction  thy  divine  forgiveness  I 
Oh>  joy  ^     Oh,  nature !     By  the  mi&ight  watehfires 
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Thus  liaTe  I  seen  ^ee  !^*^as  foretold  this  hour  I 
And  'midst  the  roar  of  battle,  thus  have  heard 
The  beating  of  thy  heart  against  my  own  ! 

Beauseant.  FooPd,  duped,  and  triumphed  over  in  the  nov 
Of  mine  own  victory  !     Curses  on  ye  both ! 
May  thorns  be  planted  in  the  marriage  bed ! 
And  love  grow  sour'd  and  blacken  into  hate. 
Such  as  the  hate  that  gnaws  me !  {Orassu  la  i. 

Damas.  Curse  away ! 
And  let  me  tell  thee,-Beauseant,  a  wise  proverb 
The  Arabs  have, — "  Curses  are  like  yoimg  chidcens. 

And  still  come  homo  to  roost  V 

Beauseant,  Their  happiness 
Maddens  my  soul !     I  am  powerless  and  reveneeless. 

[To  Madame. 
I  wish  you  joy !  Ha,  ha !  the  gardener's  sOn  !     [Exit,  l.  c 

Damas  (to  GhAYisJ,  Your  friend  intends  to  hang  himself! 
Methinks 
You  ought  to  be  his  travelling  companion ! 

Glavis,  Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  obliging !     [Exii  l.  c 

Pauline.  Oh! 
My  father,  you  are  saved, — and  by  my  husband ! 
Ah !  blessed  hour ! 

Mdnotte.  Yet  you  weep  still,  Pauline ! 

Pauline.  But  on  thy  breast  !"—^>^e  ttfars  are  sweet  woi 
holy! 

Mwu,  Beschap.  You  have  won  love  and  honour,  nobly, 
Sir! 
Take  her  j — be  happy  both  ! 

Madame  Deschap.  I'm  all  astonish'd ! 
Who,  then,  is  Colonel  Morier? 

Damas.  You  behold  him !  ^ 

Melnotte.  Morier  no  more  af^er  this  happy  day ! 
I  would  not  bear  again  my  father's  name 
Till  I  could  deem  it  spotless  !     The  hour's  come  f 
Heaven  smiled  on  Conscience  !  As  the  soldier  rose 
From  rank  to  rank,  how  sacred  was  the  fame 
That  canceled  crime,  and  raised  him  nearer  thee  ! 

Madame  De^ckap.  A  colonel  and  a  hero  I    Well,  thai 
scnn^iungl 
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He*s  wondrously  improved !  I  wish  you  joy,  sir ! 

Melnotte,  Ah !  the  same  love  that  tempts  us  into  sin. 
If  it  be  true  love,  works  out  its  redemption  ! 
And  he  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  Fast 
Should  woo  the  Angel  Virtue  in  the  future ! 


PICTURE. 

Melnotte. 
Pauline.  Madame  D. 

Dama8.  Monsieur  D. 

B.  B.  C.  K.  L.  C.  L« 


Th4i  Curtain  faUs. 
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EDITORIAL    INTRODUCTION. 

This  play  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  what  a  celebrated 
critic  has  caUed  **  the  shabby-genteel  school  of  comedy."  Its 
success  was  at  first  accoimted  for  by  the  nnprecedented  display 
of  upholstery  furniture,  which  attended  its  production  both  on 
the  Covent  Garden  and  the  Park  boards.  The  **  properties"  of 
the  piece,  including  chairs,  curtains,  and  divans,  were  of  an  un- 
usually splendid  description ;  added  to  all  which,  a  Brussels  car- 
pet for  the  drawing-room  scenes  was  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  novelties  it  presented.  We  fear  that  but  for  these  external 
accompaniments,  the  play  would  not  have  had  the  run  it  experi- 
enced in  this  country. 

And  yet,  it  has  its  merits — such  as  they  are.  The  French 
dramatic  rule  of  condensing  the  incidents  of  every  separate  act 
into  a  single  scene,  is  skilfully  and  ingeniously  carried  out.  The  ^ 
character  of  Dazzle  is  a  truthfal  and  legitimate  picture,  to 
which,  we  douBtnot,  more  than  one  original  may  be  found  among 
the  chevaliers  of  European  cities.  1^  pl^t^nf  tVift  jj^^^jajwAw-  - 
gre,  and  wanting  in  interest,  but  sustained  by  a  certain  vivacity 
of  tone  and  **  smartness"  of  allusion,  which  raiders  the  comedy 
amusing  in  the  reading  as  well  as  in  the  representation.  The 
business  of  the  scene  is  rarely  suffered  l;$^flag ;  and  much  tact  is 
showiLin  the^grouping  (rf  the^haracters.  But  when  we  have 
said  thus  much  in  its  commendation,  we  cannot  add  more  except 
what  many  will  probably  regard  as  the  most  emphatic  praise 
we  could  offer,  namely,  the  undisputed  fact,  that  it  has  been  onOi 
of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  comedies  of  the  day.  * 

A  notable  defect  in  the  play^  is  the  heartlessness  and  flippancy 
of  its  pervading  tone.  Max  Haxlc<i'W(i^  who  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  fox-hunting  country  gentleman  ofjnimTnftrff^]^  AAmfl- 
dies,  is  the  only  individual  of  the  dranuUis  persona  who  seems 
to  have  the  most  distant  notion  of  a  naoral  ci)Hgation  or  a  gene- 
rous impulse.     Itisjat:^e  abwnceaf  "noble  sentiments,"  but 
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ofredeeiniiig  traits,  to  whicli  we  allttde.  The  Cot^jcUifft  father 
and  son,  are  weak,  xuiprincipled  libertines,  the  fool  prevailing  in 
one,  and  the  scamp  in  the  other.  Lady  Gay  Spanker. is  a  mon- 
strous, and,  we  trust,  a  wholly  imaginary  creation.  No  woman 
of  any  pretensions  to  breeding  or  good  sense,  would  treat  a  hus- 
band, were  he  even  so  much  of  an  ass,  in  the  manner  she  does. 
It  is  a  libel  upon  decent  society  to  suppose  that  it  couid  tolerate 
such  a  creature.  Chace  Harkawayj  from  the  fnstkm  put  into 
her  BMmliit  is  apparently  intended  for  a  romantic  simpleton — ^the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  her  a  ytxy  mnnterest- 
ing  one.  MeddU^  the  lawyer,  though  a  l»ood  cark«tw^  is  a 
laughable  one ;  and  as  members  of  his  profesoon  afibrd  popxdar 
subjects  for  ridicule  and  abasement,  the  introduc^on  of  this  part 
may  have  contributed  materially  to  the  idrfomcMt^  reception  of 
the  piece. 

In  all  these  pretended  portraitures  oi  some  of  tiie  cmistitoeiicif 
of  raspectaUe  English  society,  we  kx)k  in  yain  for  anything  like 
earnestness  of  diaracter.  Not  an  indication  does  any  one  give 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  souL  AU  appear  to  be 
playing  a  part — striving  to  aeeta,  rather  than  to  he,  Emoti<m  is 
voted  vulgar ;  and  a  show  of  sincerity  is  evidently  regarded  as 
precluding  the  claims  of  the  comedy  to  the  title  of  fashkniable. 
Such  a  play  must  always  leave  the  heart  unsatisfied,  however 
it  may  interest  the  fancy.  The  dramatists  of  the  last  age  xHd  not 
write  in  this  manner.  Even  the  **  School  for  Scandal",  dazzting 
us  as  it  does  with  unremitted  scintilkuions  of  wit,  that  startle  and 
delight  the  intellect,  is  not  without  its  appeals  to  the  better  fa- 
culties of  our  nature.  If  we  laugh  at  poor  Sir  Peter y  he  still 
occasionally  claims  our  sympathy  and  respect.  When  Chatties 
Surface  re&uses  to  sell  his  imole's  pcnrtrait,  we  experience  a  glow 
of  satisfiEiction  at  the  triumpdi  of  good  and  grateful  feeling  over 
the  importunities  of  selfishness  and  the  temptati(nis  of  gaia.  But 
I  in  the  present  play,  the  darker  sides  of  human  character  are  ex- 
I  clusively  pres^tited ;  and,  on  rising  from  the  representation,  we 
always  feel,  in  spite  of  the  elegant  saloons  and  giMed  furniture, 
that  we  have  been  in  indiflferently  honest  company.  The  climax 
of  absurdity  is  reached,  when  the  moralizing  speech  at  the  dose 
on  iJie  qualities  of  a  gentleman,  is  put  into  the  lips  of  the  dd 
miscreant,  who  has  just  been  disappointed  in  his  dedgn  of  run- 
aing  away  wkh  another  man's  wife.    We  hav«  been  told,  bow- 
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ever«  that  this  speech  was  originally  written  for  Max  Harkaway; 
but  that  Farren,  the  actor,  who  played  Sir  Harcotcrt,  isisted  that 
it  should  be  transferred  to  him ;  and  the  author,  with  the  accom- 
modadng  spirtt  of  Puff  in  *'  The  Critic,"  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
mand. 

*^  London  Assurance"  was  first  produced  the  4th  March,  1841, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  brought  out  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  the  11th  October  ensuing,  in 
quite  a  novel  style  of  elegance,  and  ran  an  unusual  number  trf 
nights.  Mr.  Placide,  in  his  impersonation  of  Sir  HarcourU  made 
what  is  technically  termed  a  hit,  and  has  been  frequently  called 
upon  to  repeat  the  part. 
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CAST  OF  OHARACTER8. 

Oovenf  Qwri*^  184L  Tarh.  1841. 

StrBmrtrntrtOmtrOt Mr.  W.  Fmrren.  Mr.Placide. 

MuxHmrktaMM  •♦    Bartley.  "    Fisher. 

Charles  Oourtif **    Andersoii.  "    Wbeatlej. 

Mr.  Spmmker "    Keeley.  «*  ■  WilluiiM. 

Dazzle "    C.Mathews.         "    Browne. 

MeddU «♦    Harley.  **    Latham. 

Cool  "    BrindaL  **    Andrewa. 

Simpton  (ButUr) **    Honner.  "    Kin; . 

^iartm "    Ayliffe.  «    Howard. 

lody  Qatf  Spanker Mrs.  Nisbett.  Miss  Cushmaa. 

Graee  Harkawaijf Madame  Vestrii.  Miss  Clarendon. 

Pert  Mrs.  Humby.  Mra.Vernoiu 


COSTUMES. 

SIR  HARCOU&T  COURTLY.~J*trs(  dren:    Brocade  mominf  dress,  red  slip. 

{>er8,  <xip,  Sec — Second  dress :   Black  firock  coat,  faiter  pantalooiis,  cloak,  and 
ow  hat. — Third  Dress :  Blue  dress  coat,  pantaloons,  white  vest,  and  black  stock. 
MAX  HARKAWAY.— First  dress:   Brown  surtout  coat,  white  vest,  black  trow 

sers.  gaiters,  and  walking-stick. — Second  dress :  Black  dress  suit 
DAZZLE.— First  dress :  Green  coat,  drab  gaiter  pants,  silk  vest. — Second  dress  * 

Liirht  drab  overcoat. — TlUrd  dress :  Blue  dress  coat,  velvet  vest,  light  blue  pants, 

and  stock. 
CHARLES  COURTLY.— First  dress :  Green  coat,  light  gaiter  pants,  and  cloak. 

— Second  dress:  Brown  coat. — 7%ird  dress:  Fashionable  black  suit. 
MEDDLE.— Brown  coat,  white  vest,  dark  pantaloons. 
SPANKER.— First  dress:   Blue  coat,  dark  vest,  cheqnered  pantaloons*— SscoiMi 

dress:  Black  dress  coat  and  pants,  white  vest. 
COOL.— First  dress:  Light  coat,  white  vest,  and  black  gaiter  pants.— Tfttrd  dress* 

Black  frock  coat. 
SERVANTS.— Livery. 
LADY  GAY  SPANKER.— F<r»t  dress:  Riding  habit— Second  dress:  FasUonable 

dinner  dress. 
GRACE  HARKAWAY.— First  dress:  Fashionable  morning  dress.— Second  dress* 

Handsome  dinner  dress. 

The  Scene  lies  in  London  and  Qloueesterskire  in  1841.— 7ime,<4nb-ee  days. 
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BT    HIS    FERVENT   ADMIRER  AND    HUMBLE   SERVANT, 
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LONDON   ASSURANCE. 


ACT    I 


Scene  I. — An  Ante-Roam  in  Sir  Harcourt  Caurtly's  Home 
in  Bdgrave  Square. 

Enter  Cool,  c. 

Choi,  Half-p^t  nine,  and  Mr.  Charles  has  not  yet  return- 
ed. I  am  in  a  fever  of  dread.  If  his  father  happens  to  rise 
earlier  than  usual  on  any  morning,  he'  is  sure  to  ask  first 
for  Mr.  Charles.  Poor  deluded  old  gentleman— he  little 
thinks  how  he  is  deceived. 

Enter  Martin,  lazily^  l. 

Well,  Martin,  he  has  not  come  home  yet ! 

Mar,  No ;  and  I  have  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night. 
— I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer ;  I  shall  give  warning. 
This  is  the  fifth  night  Mr.  Courtly  has  remained  out,  and 
I'm  obliged  to  stand  at  the  hall  window  to  watch  for  hioi. 

Cool,  1  ou  know,  if  Sir  Harcourt  was  aware  that  we 
connived  at  his  son's  irregularities,  we  should,  all  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mar,  I  hav^used  up  all  my  common  excuses  on  his 
duns. — *  Call  again,'  *  Not  at  home,'  and  *  Send  it  down 
to  you/  won't  serve  any  more ;  and  Mr.  Crust,  the  wine 
merchant,  swears  he  will  be  paid. 

Cod,  So  they  all  say.  Why,  he  has  arrests  out  against 
him  already.  I've  seen  the  fellows  watching  the  door — 
[Loud  knock  and  ring  Acar<i.}— There  he  is,  just  in  time- 
quick,  Martin,  for  I  expect  Sir  William's  bell  every  mo- 
ment— [Bell  rings] — and  there  if  is.  [Exit  Martin^  tlowly,\ 
Thank  heaven  !  he  will  return  to  College  to-morrow,  and 
this  heavy  responsibility  will  be  taken  off  my  shoulders. 
A  valet  is  as  difficult  a  post  to  fiU  properly  as  that  of  prime 
minister.  [Bacit^  l. 
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Yomg  a  [WUkaut.]  Hollo ! 
Dazzle,  [Without]  Steady! 

Enter  YouNa  Courtly  and  Dazzle,  l. 

Yotmg  C.  Hollo-o-o ! 

Daz,  Hush  I  what  are  you  about,  howling  like  a  Hot<- 
tentot.  Sit  down  there,  and  thank  heaven  you  are  in  Bel- 
grave  square,  instead  of  Bow  street. 

Young  C.  D — n — damn  Bow  street. 

Daz,  Oh,  with  all  my  heart! — you  have  not  seen  as 
much  of  it  as  I  have. 

Young  C.  I  say — ^let  me  see — ^what  was  I  going  to  say  ? 
—oh,  look  here — [Pull^  out  a  large  assortment  of  beU-puUs, 
knockers,  etc,,  from  his  pocket,]  There  !  dam'me !  VW.  puz- 
zle the  two-penny  postman, — Pll  deprive  them  of  their 
right  of  disturbing  the  neighbourhood.  That  black  lion's 
head  did  belong  to  old  Vampire,  the  money-lender ;  this 
bell-pull  to  Miss  Stitch,  the  milliner. 

Daz,  And  this  brass  griffin 

Young  C,  That !  oh,  let  me  see — I  think  I  twisted  that 
off  our  own  hall-door  as  I  cam^  in,  while  you  were  paying 
the  cab. 

Daz,  What  shall  I  do  with  them  1 

YMmg  C,  Pack  'em  in  a  small  hamper,  and  send  'em 
to  the  sitting  magistrate  with  my  father's  compliments ; 
in  the  mean  time,  come  into  my  room,  and  111  astonish 
you  with  some  Burgundy. 

Re-enter  Cool,  l.  c. 

Cool,  (r.)  Mr.  Charles 

Young  C,  Out !  out !  not  at  home  to  any  one. 

Cool.  And  drunk 

Young  C,  As  a  lord. 

Cool,  If  Sir  Harcourt  knew  this,  he  would  go  mad,  he 
would  discharge  me. 

Young  C,  You  flatter  yourself;  that  would  be  no  proof 
of  his  insanity. — [To  Dazzle,]  This  is  Cool,  sir,  Mr.  Cool : 
he  is  the  best  liar  in  London — there  is  a  pungency  about 
his  invention,  and  an  originality  in  his  equivocation,  that  is 
perfectly  refreshing. 

Cool,  [Aside,]  Why,  Mr,  Charles,  where  did  you  pick 
him  up? 

Young  C,  You  mistake,  he  picked  me  up.    [Bdl  rings, 
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CociL  Hero  OOIII0S  Sir  Hftroouft — pr&y  do  not  let  him  see 
you  in  diis  stale. 

Yomng  C,  State !  what  do  yoa  mean  ?  1  am  in  a  beau- 
dfti]  state. 

Ckfol,  I  should  lose  my  character. 

Yomng  €.  That  would  be  a  fortunate  epoch  in  your  life^ 
Cool. 

Cool.  Your  father  would  discharge  me. 

Young  0.  Cool,  my  dad  is  an  old  ass. 

Cool,  Retire  to  your  own  room,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Charles. 

Young  C.  I'll  do  so  for  my  own  sake.  [To  Dazzle,]  I 
•ay,  old  fellow,  [Staggering,]  just  hold  the  door  steady 
wiiile  I  go  in. 

Daz,  This  way.     Now,  then ! — ^take  care  ? 

[Helps  him  into  the  room,  R. 

Enter  Sir  Hamcourt  Courtly,  l.  c,  in  an  el^ant  dreeemg^ 
gmm,  and  Greek  acmfl-eap  and  tasseis,  ifc. 

JSir  H,  Cool,  is  breakfast  ready  1 

Cool',  Quite  ready,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  H.  Apropos.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  I  expect 
Squire  Harkaway  to  join  us  this  rooming,  and  you  must 
prepare  for  my  departure  to  Oak  Hall  immediately. 

Ckwl,  Leave  town  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  Sir  Har- 
court 1     So  unprecedented  a  proceeding ! 

Sir  H,  It  is !  I  confess  it ;  there  is  but  one  power 
could  effect  such  a  miracle — that  is  divinity. 

Cool,  How! 

Sir  H,  In  female  form,  of  course.  Cool,  I  am  about 
to  present  society  with  a  second  Lady  Courtly ;  young — 
blushing  eighteen  ;  lovely  !  I  have  her  portrait ;  rich!  I 
have  her  banker's  account ; — an  heiress,  and  a  Venus  ! 

Cool.  Lady  Courtly  could  be  none  other. 

Sir  H,  Ha !  ha  !  Cool,  your  manners  are  above  your 
station. — Apropos,  I  shall  find  no  further  use  for  my  bro- 
cade dressing-gown. 

Cool,  I  thank  you.  Sir  Harcourt ;  might  I  ask  who  the 
fortunate  lady  is. 

Sir  H.  Certainly :  Miss  Grace  Harkaway,  the  niece  of 
my  old  friend.  Max. 

Cool.  Have  you  never  «eeii  the  kdy,  sir  I 
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8ir  H.  Never-^hat  is,  yea— eight  yetra  ^;o.  Having 
been,  as  you  know,  on  the  continent  for  the  last  seven 
yean,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  devoirs. 
Our  connexion  and  betrothal  was  a  very  extraorduiary  one. 
Her  father's  estates  were  contiguous  to  mine ; — beinff  a 
penurious,  miserly,  ugli/  old  scoundrel,  he  made  a  market 
of  my  indiscretion,  and  supplied  my  extravagance  with 
large  sums  of  money  ou  mortgages,  his  great  desire  being 
to  unite  the  two  properties.  About  seven  years  ago,  he 
died — leaving  Grace,  a  girl,  to  the  g^rdianship  of  her 
uncle,  with  this  will : — if,  on  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen, 
•he  woukl  consent  to  marry  me,  I  should  receive  those 
deeds,  and  all  his  property,  as  her  dowry.  If  she  refused 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  they  should  revert  to  my 
heir-presumptive  or  apparent.— -^le  consents. 

Coo/.  Who  would  not  1 

SirH,  I  consent  to  receive  her  15,000Z.  a-year.  [Crosses 

Chnl.  Who  would  not  %  toh. 

Sir  H,  So  prepare,  Goc^,  prepare; — but  where  is  my 
boy,  where  is  Charles  1 

Cool,  Why — oh,  he  is  gtme  out,  Sir  Harcourt;  yes, 
gone  out  to  take  a  walk. 

Sir  H.  Poor  child  !  A  perfect  child  in  heart-*«  sober, 
placid  mind — the  simplicity  and  verdure  of  boyhood,  kept 
fresh  and  unsullied  by  any  contact  with  society.  Tell  me. 
Cool,  at  what  time  was  he  in  bed  last  night  ? 

Cool.  Half-past  nine.  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  H,  Half-past  nine  !  Beautiful !  What  an  original 
idea !  Reposing  in  cherub  slumbers,  while  all  around  him 
teems  with  drinking  and  debauchery !  Primitive  sweet- 
ness of  nature !  no  pilot-coated,  bear-skinned  brawling ! 

Cool.  Oh,  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  H.  No  cigar-smoking — 

Cool.  Faints  at  the  smell  of  one. 

Sir  H.  No  brandy  and  water  bibbing 

Cool.  Doesn't  know  the  taste  of  anything  stronger  than 
barley-water. 

Sir  H.  No  night  parading — 

Cool.  Never  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  except  at  noon. 

Sir  H.  In  fact,  he  is  ray  sou,  and  became  a  gentleman 
by  right  of  paternity — he  inherited  my  manners. 

Enter  Martin,  l. 
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Enter  Max  Harkaway,  l. 

McuD,  Squire  Harkaway,  fellow,  or  Max  Harkaway,  an- 
other time.  [Mar,  hows  and  ensii,]  Ah  !  Ha !  Sir  Harcourt, 
I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you  !  Gi'  me  your  fist — Dang  it* 
\mt  Vm  glad  to  see  you !  Let  me  see :  six — seven  years» 
oa:  more,  since  we  have  met.  How  quickly  they  have  nownl 

Sir  H,  [thr&tmng  off  his  studied  Tnanner,]  Max,  Max  I 
give  me  your  hand,. old  boy. — [Aside.]  Ah !  he  is  glad  to 
see  me  :  there  is  no  fawning  pretence  about  that  squeeze. 
Cool,  you  may  retire.  [Exit  Cool,  r.  c. 

Max,  Why,  you  are  looking  quite  rosy. 

Sir  JET.  Ah  1  ah !  rosy !     Am  I  too  florid  ? 

Max,  Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit. 

Sir  H,  I  thought  so. — [Aside,\  Cool  said  I  had  put  too 
much  on. 

Max,  How  comes  it,  Courtly,  you  manage  to  retain 
your  youth  1  See,  I'm  as  grey  as  an  old  badger,  or  a  wild 
rabbit ;  while  you  are — are  as  black  as  a  young  rook.  I 
say,  whose  head  grew  your  hair,  eh  ? 
t  Sir  H.  Permit  me  to  remark,  that  all  the  beauties  of 
my  person  are  of  home  manufacture.  Why  should  you  bo 
surprised  at  my  youth  1  I  have  scarcely  thrown  off  the  gid- 
diness of  a  very  boy — elasticity  of  limb-— buoyancy  of  soul ! 
Remark  this  position — [throws  himself  into  an  attitude,]  I 
held  that  attitude  for  ten  minutes  at  Lady  Acid's  last  reu- 
nion, at  the  express  desire  of  one  of  our  first  sculptors, 
while  he  was  noaking  a  sketch  of  me  f<H:  the  Apollo. 

Maic  [aside,]  Making  a  butt  of  thee  for  their  gibes. 

Sir  H.  Lady  Sarah  Sarcasm  started  up,  and,  pointing 
to  my  face,  ejaculated,  *  Good  gracious !  does  not  Sir  Har- 
court  remind  you  of  the  countenance  of  Ajax,  in  the  Pom« 
peian  portrait  ]* 

Max,  Ajax! — ^humbug! 

Sir  H,  You  are  complimentary. 

•AfojB.  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  always  speak  my  mind. 
What's  in  a  face  or  figure  1  Does  a  Qrecian  nose  ^itail  a 
good  temper?  Does  a  waspish  waist  indicate  a  good 
heart  1  Or,  do  oily  perfumed  leeks  necessarily  thatch  a 
well-furnished  brain  1 

SirH,  It's  an  undeniable  fact,— j>&»»  people  always 
praise  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  ^ 
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Max,  Excuse  the  insinuation :  I  had  thought  the  first 
Lady  Courtly  had  surfeited  you  with  beauty. 

Sir H,  No:  she  lived  fourteen  months  with  me,  and 
then  elc^)ed  with  an  intimate  friend.  Etiquette  compelled 
me  to  challenge  the  seducer ;  so  I  received  satisfaction^* 
and  a  bullet  in  my  shoulder  at  the  same  time.  However, 
I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  was  the  hand^ 
somest  man  of  the  aee.  She  did  not  insult  me,  by  running 
away  with  a  damned  ill-looking  scoundrel. 

M<ix,  That,  certainly,  was  flattering. 

Sir  H.  I  felt  so,  as  I  pocketed  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
damages. 

Max,  That  must  have  been  a  great  balm  to  your  sore 
honour. 

Sir  H,  It  was — Max,  my  honour  would  have  died  with- 
out it ;  for  on  that  year  the  wi-ong  horse  won  the  Derby — 
by  some  mistake.  It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  chances — 
a  thing  that  does  not  happen  twice  in  a  nmn's  life— the  op^ 
gortunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  wife  and  his  debts  at  the 
same  time. 

Mtuc,  Tell  the  truth,  Courtly — Did  you  not  feel  a  little 
frayed  in  your  delicacy — your  honour,  now  1     Eh  ? 

Sir  H,  Not  a  whit.  Why  should  1%  I  married  monty^ 
and  I  received  it — virgin  gold  !  My  delicacy  and  honour 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  world  pities  the  bereaved 
husband,  when  it  should  congratulate.  No:  the  affair 
made  a  sensation,  and  I  was  the  object.  Besides,  it  is  vul- 
gar to  make  a  parade  of  one's  feelings,  however  acute  they 
may  be :  impenetrability  of  countenance  is  the  sure  sign 
of  your  highly-bred  man  of  fashion. 

mctx.  So  a  man  must,  therefore,  lose  his  wife  and  his 
money  with  a  smile— in  fact,  every  thing  he  possesses  but 
his  temper. 

Sir  H.  Exactly ;  and  greet  ruin  with  vive  la  bagatdle  / 
For  example  :  your  modish  beauty  never  discomposes  the 
shape  of  her  features  with  convulsive  laughter.  A  smile 
reMrards  the  h^m  mot,  and  also  shows  the  whiteness  of  her 
teeth.  She  never  weeps  impromptu-— tears  might  destroy 
Ae  Cfconomy  of  her  cheek.  Scenes  are  vulgar,  hysterics  ob- 
solete; she  exhibits  a  calm,  placid,  impenetrable  lake, 
whose  surface  is  reflection,  but  of  unfathomable  depth — a 
statue,  whose  life  is  hypothetical,  and  not  Kprimafade  fiitJt 
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Max,  Well,  give  me  the  girl  that  will  fly  at  your  eyes 
in  an  argument,  and  stick  to  her  point  like  a  fox.  to  his 
own  tail. 

Sir  H,  But  etiquette,  Max !  remember  etiquette ! 
Max,  Damn  etiquette  1  I  have  seen  a  man  who  thought 
it  sacrilege  to  eat  fish  with  a  knife,  that  would  not  scruple 
to  rise  up  and  rob  his  brother  of  his  birth-right  in  a  gam- 
bling-house. Your  ihorough-bred,  well-blooded  heart,  will 
seldom  kick  over  the  traces  of  good  feeling.  That's  my 
opinion,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it. 

Sir  H,  Pardon  me — etiquette  is /the  pulse  of  society,  by 
regulating  which  the  body  politic  is  retained  in  health.  1 
consider  myself  one  of  the  faculty  in  the  art. 

Max.  Well,  well ;  you  are  a  living  libel  upon  common 
sense^  for  you  are  old  enough  to  know  better. 

Sir  U,  Old  enough  !  What  do  you  mean  1  Old !  I 
still  retain  all  my  little  juvenile  indiscretions,  which  your 
niece's  beauties  must  teach  me  to  discard.  I  have  not 
sown  my  wild  oats  yet. 

Max,  Time  you  did,  at  sixty-three. 
Sir  H,  Sixty-three  !     Good  Heavens ! — ^forty,  'pon  my 
life !  forty,  next  Mai'ch. 

Max,  Why,  you  are  older  than  I  am. 
Sir  H.  Oh  !  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 
Max,  Well,  if  I  am,  I  am ;    that's  etiquette,  I  suppose. 
Poor  Grace !   how  often  I  have  pitied  her  fate  !     That  a 
young  and  beautiful  creature  should  be  driven  into  wret- 
ched splendour,  or  miserable  poverty  ! 

Sir  H,  Wretched  !  wherefore  ]  Lady  Courtly  wretch- 
ed !     Impossible ! 

Max,  Will  she  not  be  compelled  to  marry  you,  whether 
she  likes  you  or  not  ? — a  choice  between  you  and  poverty. 
[A»ide,\  And  hang  me  if  it  isn't  a  tie!  But  why  do  you 
not  introduce  your  son  Charles  to  me  1  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  he  was  a  child.  You  would  never  permit  him 
to  accept  any  of  my  invitations  to  spend  his  vacation  at 
Oak  Hall, — of  course,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  now. 

Sir  H,  He  is  not  fit  to  enter  society  yet.  He  is  a  stu- 
dious, sober  boy. 

Max,  Boy  !     Why,  he's  five-and-twenty. 
Sir  H,  Good  gracious !  Max, — you  will  permit  me  to 
know  my  own  son's  age, — he  is  not  twenty. 
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Max,  I'm  damb. 

8ir  H,  You  will  excuse  me  while  I  indulge  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dressing.     Cool ! 

EnUr  OooLy  r. 

Prepare  my  toilet.  [Exit  Choi,  l.]  That  is  a  ceremony^ 
which,  with  me,  supersedes  all  others.  I  consider  it  a  du- 
ty which  every  gentleman  owes  to  society,  to  render  him- 
self as  agreeable  an  object  as  possible  :  and  the  least  com- 
pliment a  mortal  can  pay  to  nature,  when  she  honours  him 
by  bestowing  extra  care  in  the  manufecture  of  his  person , 
is  to  display  her  taste  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ;  and 
so,  au  revoir,  [Exit,  l.  c. 

Max,  That's  a  good  soul — ^he  has  his  faults,  and  who 
has  not  1  Forty  years  of  age !  Oh,  monstrous ! — but  he 
does  look  uncommonly  young  for  sixty,  spite  of  his  foreign 
locks  and  complexion. 

Enter  Dazzle,  r. 

Daz,  Who's  my  friend  with  the  stick  and  gaiters,  I  won- 
der— one  of  the  family — ^the  governor,  may  be  1 

Max.  Who's  this  1  Oh,  Charles — is  that  you,  my  boy  % 
How  are  you  ?  [-4«iic.]  This  is  the  boy, 

Daz,  He  knows  me — ^he  is  too  respectable  for  a  baili£f. 
[Aloud.]  How  are  you  %  ^ 

Max,  Your  father  has  just  left  me. 

Daz,  [Aside,]  The  devil  he  has !  He  has  been  dead 
these  ten  years.  Oh  !  f^see,  he  thinks  l^m-joung  Courtly. 
[Moud,]  The  honour  you  would  confer  upon  me,  I  must 
unwillingly  disclaim, — I  am  not  Mr.  Courtly. 

Max.  I  beg  pardon — a  friend,  I  suppose  1 

Daz,  Oh,  a  most  intimate  friend — a  friend  of  years — 
distantly  related  to  the  family — one  of  my  ancestors  mar- 
ried one  of  his.  [Aside,]  Adam  and  Eve.   ~^ 

Max,  Are'you  on  a  visit  here  1 

Daz,  Yes.  Oh  I  yes.  [Aside,]  Rather  a  short  one,  I'm 
afraid. 

Max,  [Aside.]  This  appears  a  dashing  kind  of  fellow — 
as  he  is  a  friend  of  Sir  Harcourt^s,  I'll  invite  him  to  the 
wedding.  [Aloud.]  Sir,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged, 
I  shall  ifeel  honoured  by  your  companyi^t  my  house,  Oak 
Hall,  Gloucestershire. 
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Dmz.  Your  name  io 

Max.  Harkaway — Max  Harkaway. 

Daz,  Harkaway — let  me  see — I  ought  to  be  related  to 
tlie  HarkawayB,  somehow. 

Max.  A  wedding  is  about  to  come  off— will  you  take  a 
part  on  the  occasi<m  1 

Daz.  With  pleasure !  any  part  but  that  of  the  husband. 

Max,  Have  you  any  previous  engagement  ] 

Daz.  I  was  thinking-— eh !  why,  let  me  see.  [Ande,\ 
Promised  to  meet  my  tailor  and  his  account  to-morrow ; 
however,  1*11  postpone  that.  [Aloud,]  Have  you  good  shoot- 
ing] 

Max,  Shooting  I  Why,  there's  no  shooting  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Dajzr.. Oh  1  I'm  in  no  hurry — I  can  wait  till  the  season, 
of  course.  I  was  only  speaking  precautionally — you  have 
good  shooting  % 

Max,  The  best  in  the  country. 

JDaz,  Make  yourself  comfortable  ! — Say  no  more — I'm 
your  man — wait  till  you  see  how  I'll  murder  your  pre- 
serves. 

Max,  Do  you  hunt  1 

Daz.  Pardon  me — ^but  will  you  repeat  that  1  [Aside,] 
Delicious  and  expensive  idea ! 

Max,  You  ride  1 

Daz,  Anything!  Everything!  From  a  blood  to  a 
broomstick.  Only  catch  me  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  let 
me  get  on  the  back  of  it,  and  dam'me  if  I  would'nt  astonidh 
the  elements. 

Max,  Ha!  ha! 

Daz,  I'd  put  a  girdle  round  about  the. earth  in  very  con- 
siderably less  than  forty  minutes. 

Max.  Ah !  ha  !  We'll  show  old  Fiddlestrings  how  to 
spend  the  day.  He  inagines  that  Nature,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Fashion,  made  summer  days  long  for  him  to 
saunter #n  the  Park,  and  winter  nights,  that  he  might  have 
good  time  to  get  cleared  out  at  hazard  or  at  whist.  Give 
me  the  yelping  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  before  the  shuffling  of 
a  pack  of  cards.  What  state  can  match  the  chase  in  full 
cry,  each  vying  witff  his  fellow  which  shall  be  most  hap- 
py 1  A  thousand  deaths  fly  by  unheeded  in  that  one  hour's 
life  of  ecstacy.  I?me  is  outrun,  and  Nature  seems  to 
grudge  our  bliss  by  making  the  day  so  short.    ^         , 
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Daz.  No,  for  then  rises  up  the  idol  of  mj  great  adors- 
tion. 

Jtfoa;.  Who's  that  t 

Dajzr.  The  bottle— that  lends  a  lustre  to  the  soul  !— 
When  the  world  puts  on  its  night-cap,  and  extinguishes 
the  sun — then  conies  the  bottle !  Oh,  nrigfaty  wine !  don't 
ask  me  to  apostrophise.  Wine  and  love  are  the  oniy  two 
indescribable  things  in  nature  ;  but  I  prefer  the  wine,  be- 
cause its  consequences  are  not  entailed,  and  are  more  ea- 
sily got  rid  of. 

Jfiix,  How  so  t 

Daz.    T^QVfl  ^n  jyji  jfi  mafrinr^ony^  winftin^ftftda.  water. 

Max.  Well,  I  can  promise  you  asH^^ bottle  as  ever 
was  cracked. 

Daz.  Never  mind  the  bottle,  give  me  the  wme.  Say 
no  more ;  but,  when  I  arrive,  just  shake  one^f  my  handed 
and  put  the  key  of  the  celW^nto  the  other,  and  if  I  don't 
make  myself  intimately  acquainted  with  its  internal  orga- 
nization— well,  I  say  nothing — ^time  will  show. 

Max.  I  foresee  some  happy  days. 

Daz.  And  I  some  glorious  nights. 

Max,  It  mustn't  be  a  flying  visit. 

Daz.  I  despise  the  wonl — I'll  stop  a  month  with  yon. 

Max.  Or  a  year  or  two. 

Daz,  I'll  live  and  die  with  you ! 

Max.  Ha  !  ha !  Remember  Max  Harkaway,  Oak  Hall, 
Gloucestershire. 

Daz.  I'll  remember — fare  ye  well.  [Max  is  goifig.]  I 
say,  holloa ! — Tallybo-o-o-o ! 

Max.  Yoicks  ! — Tailyhoa-o-o-o  !  [Exie,  l. 

Daz.  There  I  am — quartered  for  a  couple  o£  years,  at 
the  least.  The  old  boy  wftnts  somebody  to  ride  bis  horses, 
shoot  his  game,  and  keep  a  restraint  on  the  morals  of  the 
parish:  I'm  eligiblfe.  What  a  lucky  accident  to  meet 
Toung  Courtly  last  night !  Who  could  have  thougbt  it  t 
Yesterday,  I  could  not  make  certain  of  a  dinner,  except  at 
my  own  proper  peril ;  to-day,  I  would  flirt  with  a  banquet 

Enter  Young  Courtly,  r. 

Young  C.  What  infernal  row  wa^lhat  ?  Why,  \seeit9g 
Dazzle,]  are  you  here  still  ? 

Daz.  Yes.  Ain't  you  deUghted  ?  *  I'll  ring,  and  smd 
the  servant  for  my  luggage. 
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Ytmng  C.  The  devil  you  will  I  Why,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  seriously  intend  to  take  up  a  permanent  resi* 
dence  here  1  [f^i'ngs  the  hell, 

Daz,  Now,  that's  a  most  inhospitable  insinuation. 

Young  C,  Might  I  ask  your  name  I 

Daz.  With  a  deal  of  pleasure — Richard  Dazzle,  late 
of  the  Unattached  Volunteers,  vulgarly  entitled  the  Dirty 
Buflfe.  • 

Enter  Martin,  r. 

Young  C,  Then,  Mr.  Richard  Dazzle,  I  have  the  honor 
of  wishing  you  a  very  good  morning.  Martin,  show  this 
gentleman  the  door. 

Daz,  If  he  does,  Til  kick  Martin  out  of  it.  No  offence. 
[Exit  Martin^  l.]  Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  place  a  dioramic 
view  of  your  conduct  before  you.  After  bringing  you 
safely  home  this  morning — after  indulgently  waiting,  when- 
ever you  took  a  passing  fancy  to  a  knocker  or  beU-puU — 
after  conducting  a  retreat  that  would  have  reflected  honor 
on  Napoleon — you  would  kick  me  into  the  street,  like  a 
mangy  cur ;  and  that's  what  you  call  gratitude.  Now,  to 
show  you  how  superior  I  am  to  petty  malice,  I  five  you 
an  unlimited  invitation  to  my  house— my  country  house — 
to  remain  as  long  a$  you  please. 

Young  C,  Your  house  1 

Daz,  Oak  Hall,  Gloucestershire, — fine  old  place  ! — for 
further  particulars  s^^  read  book — ^that  is,  it  nominally  be- 
longs to  my  old  friend  and  relation.  Max  Harkaway ;  but 
I*m  privileged.  Capital  old  fellow — say,  shall  we  be  ho- 
noured ] 

Young  C,  Sir,  permit  me  to  hesitate  a  moment.  [Aside,\ 
Let  me  see :  I  go  back  to  College  to-morrow,  so  1  shall 
not  be  missing ;  tradesmen  begin  to  dun — 

Enter  Cool,  r. 

I  hear  thunder ;  here  is  shelter  ready  for  me. 

Cool,  Oh,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs  is  in  the 
hall,  and  swears  he  will  remain  till  he  has  arrested  you  ! 

Young  C,  Does  he ! — sorry  he  is  so  obstinate — take  him 
my  compliments,  and  I  will  bet  him  five  to  one  he  will  not. 

Daz,  Double  or  quits,  with  my  kind  regards. 

Cool.  But,  sir,  he  has  discovered  the  house  in  Curzon 
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itfreet ;  he  says  he  is  aware  the  furniture,  at  least,  belongs 
to  you,  and  he  will  put  a  man  in  immediately. 

Young  C.  That's  awkward — what's  to  be  done  ? 

Daz.  Ask  him  whether  he  couldn't  make  it  a  woman. 

Young  C.  I  must  trust  that  to  fate. 

Dctz.  I  will  give  you  my  acceptance,  if  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  you— it  is  of  none  to  me. 

Young  C.  No,  sir ;  but  in  reply  to  your*most  generous 
and  kind  invitation,  if  you  be  m  earnest,  I  shall  feel  de- 
lighted to  accept  it. 

Daz,  Certainly. 

Young  C.  Then  off  we  go— through  the  stabler — down 
the  Mews,  and  so  slip  through  my  friend's  fingers. 

Daz,  But,  stay,  you  must  do  the  polite  :  say  farewell  to 
him  before  you  part.     Damn  it,  don't  cut  him ! 

Young  C,  You  jest ! 

Daz,  Here,  lend  me  a  card.  [Courtly  gives  him  cme.] 
Now,  then,  [torites :]  *  Our  respects  to  Mr,  Isaacs — sorry  to 
have  been  prevented  from  seeing  him,\    Ha !  ha ! 

Young  a  Ha !  ha ! 

Daz,  We'll  send  him  up  some  game. 

YouTtg  C,  [To  Cool]  Don't  let  my  father  see  him. 

[Exeunt  Young  C.  a/nd  Daz,,  r. 

Cool,  What's  this  ]  *  Mr,  Charles  Courdy,  P,P,C,,  re- 
turns thaTiks  for  obliging  inquiries*  [Exit^  l. 


ACT     II 


Scene  I. — The  Latvn  before  Oak  Hall,  a  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion  ;  a  Dravnng-Room  is  seen  through  large  French 
toindows  at  the  back.  Statues,  urns,  and  garden  chairs 
about  the  stage. 

Enter  Pert  and  James,  l. 

Pert,  James,  Miss  Grace  desires  me  to  request  that  you 
will  watch  at  the  avenue,  and  let  her  know  when  the  squire'a 
cairiage  is  seen  on  the  London  road. 
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James.  I  wiU  go  to  the  lodge.  [Exk,  l^ 

Pert,  How  1  do  long  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly  is  !  '-They  say  he. is  sixty ;  so  he  must 
be  old,  and  consequently  ugly.  If  I  was  Miss  Grace,  [ 
.  would  rather  give  up  all  my  fortune  and  marry  the  man  I 
liked,  than  go  to  church  widi  a  stuffed  eel«skin.  But  taste 
is  everything,-— she  doesn't  seem  to  care  whether  he  is  sixty 
or  sixteen  ;  jokes  at  love  ;  prepiu^es  for  matrimony  as  she 
would  for  dinner  *  says  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  what  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured.  Now,  I  say  this  is  against  all 
nature ;  and  she  is  either  no  woman,  or  a  deeper  one  than 
I  am,  if  she  prefers  an  old  man  to  a  young  one.  Here  she 
comes  !  looking  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  was  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Jenks  !  my  Mr.  Jenks  !  whom  nobody  won't  lead  to 
the  halter  till  I  have  that  honour. 

Enter  Grace  Jrom  the  Dratoing-Room,  l, 

Grace.  Well,  Pert  1  any  signs  of  the  squire  yet  1 

Pert.  No,  Miss  Grace ;  but  James  has  gone  to  watch 
the  road. 

Chrace.  In  my  uncle's  letter,  he  mentions  a  Mr.  Dazzle, 
whom  he  has  invited ;  so  you  must  prepare  a  room  for  him. 
He  is  some  friend  of  my  husband  that  is  to  be,  and  my  un- 
cle seems  to  havS  taken  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
him.  Apropos  !  I  must  not  forget  to  have  a  bouquet  for 
the  dear  old  man  when  he  arrives. 

Pert.  Tf  he  dear  old  man  !     Do  you  mean  Sir  Harcourt  % 

Grace.  La,  no  !  my  uncle,  of  course.  [Plucking  flowere.] 
What  do  I  care  for  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  I       [  Grossest  R. 

Pert.  Isn't  it  odd.  Miss,  you  have  never  seen  your  in- 
tended, though  it  hiBU3  been  so  long  since  you  were  betroth- 
ed ? 

Grrace.  Not  at  all ;  marriage  matters  are  conducted  now- 
a-days  in  a  niost  mercantile  manner ;  consequently,  a  pre- 
vious acqufintance  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  Besides, 
my  prescribed  husband  has  been  upon  the  continent  for  the 
benefit  of  his — property  !  They  say  a  southern  climate  is 
a  great  restorer  of  consumptive  estates. 

Pert.  Well,  Miss,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  good  look  at  my  bargain  before  I  paid  for  it ;  'specially 
when  one's  life  is  the  price  of  the  article.  But  why,  ma'am, 
do  yoa  consent  to^marry  in  this  blind-man's-buff  sort  of 
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manner  1    What  would  you  think  if  be  were  not  quite  so 
old? 

Chrace,  I  should  think  he  was  a  iittle  younger. 

Fert  I  should  like  him  all  the  better. 

Grace.  That  wouldn't  I.  A  young  husband  might  ex-  . 
pect  affection  and  nonsense,  which  'twould  be  deceit  in 
me  to  render  ;  nor  wpuld  he  permit  me  to  remain  with  my 
uncle. — Sir  Harcourt  takes  me  with  the  incumbimnoes  on 
his  estate,  and  I  shall  beg  to  be  left  among  the  rest  6i  the 
live  stock. 

Pert,  Ah,  Miss !  but  some  day  you  might  chance  to 
stumble  over  the  man, — what  could  you  do  then  1 

Grace,  Do !  beg  the  man's  pardon,  and  request  the  omui 
to  pick  me  up  again. 

Pert,  Ah  !  you  were  never  in  love,  Miss. 

Grace,  1  never  was,  nor  will  be,  till  1  am  tired  of  myself 
and  common  sense.     Love  is  a  pleasant  scape-goat  for  a 
little  epidemic  madness.     I  must  have  been  inoculated  in 
:  my  infancy,  for  the  infection  passes  over  poor  me  in  con- 
tempt. 

Enter  James,  l. 

James,  Two  gentlemen,  Miss  Grace,  have  just  alighted. 

Grace,  Very  well,  James.  [Exit  JameM^  l.]  Love  is  pic- 
tured as  a  boy  ;  in  another  century  they  will  be  wiser,  and 
paint  him  as  a  fool,  with  cap  and  bells,  without  a  thought 
above  the  jingling  of  bis  own  folly.  Now,  Pert,  remember 
this  as  a  maxim,«^A  woman  is  always  in  iove  with  <me  of 
two  things. 

Pert,  What  are  they.  Miss  \ 

Grace,  A  man,  or  herself— 4ind  I  know  which  is  the  most 
profitable.  [Exit^  U 

Pert.  I  wonder  what  my  Jenks  would  say,  if  1  was  to 
ask  him.  La !  here  comes  Mr.  Meddle,  his  rival,  content 
porary  solicitor,  as  he  calls  him, — a  nasty,  jTrying,  ugly 
wretch — what  brings  him  here  ?  He  copies  puffed  wiA 
some  news.  [Retires  i^,  lu 

Enter  Meddle,  with  a  newspaper,  L. 

Med.  I  have  secured  the  only  newspaper  in  the  village 
— ^my  character,  as  an  attomey-at-law,  depended  on  the 
monopoly  of  its  in^ormation.-^I  took  i^mp  by  ciMuice*  whcdi 
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tbis  paragraph  met  my  astonished  view :  [i2ea^.]  '  W» 
understand  that  the  contract  of  marriage  so  long  in  abey 
ance  on  account  of  the  lady's  minority,  is  about  to  be  celi»- 
brated,  at  Oak  Hall,  Gloucestershire,  the  well-known  and 
magnificent  mansion  of  Masdmilian  Harkaway,  Esq.,  be- 
tween Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  Baronet,  of  fashionable  cele- 
brity, and  Mbs  Grace  Harkaway.  niece  to  the  said  Mr« 
Harkaway.  The  preparations  are  proceeding  in  the  good 
old  English  style.'  Is  it  po8||)>le  I  I  seldom  swear,  ex- 
cept in  a  witness  box,  but,  damme,  had  it  been  known  in 
the  village,  my  reputation  would  have  been  lost ;  my  voice 
in  the  parlour  ot  the  Red  Lion  mute,  tsnd  Jenks,  a  fellow 
who  calls  himself  a  lawyer,  without  more  capability  than  a 
broomstick,  and  as  much  iftpudence  as  a  young  barrister 
after  getting  a  verdict  by  miStake  ;  why,  he  would  actually 
have  taken  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spout  by  the  button,  which 
is  now  my  sole  privilege.  Ah  !  here  is  Mrs.  Pert :  couldn't 
have  hit  upon  a  better  person.  I'll  cross-examine  her — 
Lady's  maid  to  Miss  Grace, — confidential  purloiner  of 
second-hand  silk — a  nisi  prms  of  her  mistress — Ah  !  sits 
on  the  woolsack  in  the  psujtry,  and  dictates  the  laws  of 
kitchen  etiquette. — Ah  !  Mrs.  Pert,  good  morning  ;  per- 
mit me  to  say, — and  ^  my  Word  as  a  legal  character  is  not 
unduly  considered — I  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  look  a-r- 
quite  like  the — a 

Pert  Law  !  Mr.  Meddle. 

Med.  Exactly  like  the*  law. 

Pert,  Ha !  indeed ;  complimentary,  I  confess ;  like  the 
law ;  tedious,  prosy,  made  up  of  musty  paper.  You  sha'n't 
have  a  long  suit  of  me.     Gqpd  morning.  [Going, 

Med,  Stay,  Mrs.  Pert ;  don't  calumniate  my  calling,  or 
disseminate  vulgar  prejudices. 

Pert.  Vulgar!  you  talk  of  vulgarity  to  me!  you,  whose 
sole  employment  is  to  sneak  about  like  a  pig,  snouting  out 
the  dust-hole  of  society,  and  feeding  upon  the  bad  ends  of 
vice  !  you,  who  live  upon  the  world's  iniquity  ;  you  mise- 
rable specimen  of  a  bad  six-and-eightpence  ! 

Med.  But.  Mrs.  Pert 

Pert.  Don't  but  me,  sir ;  I  won't  be  butted  by  any  such 
low  fellow. 

Med.  This  is  slander ;  an  action  will  lie. 

Pert,  Let  it  lie ;  lying  i»your  trade.    I'll  tell  you  what 
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Mr.  Meddle  ;  if  I  had  my  will,  I  would  soon  put  a  check 
on  Your  prying  propensities,  I*d  treat  you  as  the  farmers 
do  inquisitive  hogs. 

Med.  Howl 

Pert,  I  would  ring  your  nose.  [Eait^  l. 

Med.  Not  much  information  elicted  from  that  witness. 
Jenks  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  have  very  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  Jenks  is  a  libellous^rascal ;  I  heard  reports  that 
he  was  undermining  my  chijracter  here,  through  Mrs.  Pert. 
Now  I'm  certain  of  it.  Assault  is  expensive  ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  put  by  a  small  weekly  stipendium,  until  I  can 
afford  to  kick  Jenks. 

Daz,  [OuUide,]  Come  along;  this  way  ! 

Med.  Ah !  whom  have  we  here  %  Visitors  ;  1*11  address 
them. 

Enter  Dazzle,  l. 

Daz.  Who's  this,  I  wonder  ;f  one  of  the  family  1  I  must 
know  him.  [To  Meddle.]  Ah  !  Bow  are  ye  ] 

Med.  Quite  well.  Just  afrived  1 — ah  I — um  ! — Might 
I  request  the  honour  of  knowibg  whom  I  address  ? 

Daz.  Richard  Dazzle,  Esquire  ;  and  you 

Med.  Mark  Meddle,  attomey-at-law. 

Enter  Young  Courtly,  l. 

Daz.  What  detained  you  1 

Young  C.  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  just  seen  such  a  wo- 
man ! 

.  Daz.  [Aside.]  Hush  !  [Aloud.]  Permit  me  to  introduce 
you  to  my  very  old  friend,  Meddle.  He's  a  capital  fellow  j 
know  him. 

Med.  I  feel  honoured.     Who  is  your  friend  1 

Daz.  Oh,  he  1  What,  my  friend  'i  Oh !  Augustus 
Hamilton. 

Young  a  How  d'ye  do  ?  [Looking  off'.]  There  she  is, 
again  ! 

Med.  [Looking  of.]  Why,  that  is  Miss  Grace. 

Daz.  Of  course,  Grace. 

Young  C.  I'll  go  and  introduce  myself. 

'  [Dazzle  stops  him 

Daz.  [Aside.]  What  are  you  about  1  would  you  insult 
my  old  friend,  Puddle^y  running  away  1  [AUmd.]  I%y, 
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Puddle,  just  show  my  friend  the  lions,  while  I  say  how  d'ye 
do  to  my  young  friend,  Grace.  [Aside.]  Cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance.        [Eocit,  L. —  Young  Courtly  looks  after  him* 

Med,  Mr.  Hamilton,  might  I  take  the  liberty  1 

Young  C,  [Looking  qffl]  Confound  the  fellow  ! 

Med,  Sir,  what  did  you  remark  ? 

YouTtg  G,  She's  gone  !  Oh,  are  you  here  still,  Mr.  Thin- 
gomerry  Puddle  ] 

Med,  Meddle,  sir.  Meddle,  in  the  list  of  attorneys. 

Young  C,  Well,  Muddle,  or  Puddle,  or  whoever  you 
are,  you  are  a  bore. 

Med,  [Aside,]  How  excessively  odd !  Mrs.  Pert  said  I 
was  a  pig ;  now  I'm  a  boar !  I  wonder  what  they'll  make 
of  me  next. 

Young  C.  Mr.  Thingamy,  will  you  take  a  word  of  ad- 
vice ] 

Med.  Feel  honoured. 

Young  C,  Get  out. 

Med,  Do  you  mean  to — I  don't  understand. 

Young  C,  Delighted  to  quicken  your  apprehension.  You 
are  an  ass,  Puddle. 

Med.  Ha!  ha!  another  quadruped !  Yes;  beautiful. — 
[il«(ic.]  I  wish  he'd  call  me  something  libellous  :  but  that 
would  be  too  much  to  expect. — [Aloud,]  Anything  else  1 

Young  C,  Some  miserable,  pettifogging  scoundrel ! 

Med,  Good!  ha!  ha! 

Young  C.  What  do  you  mean  by  laughing  at  me  1 

Med,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  excellent !  delicious  ! 

Young  C,  Mr. are  you  ambitious  of  a  kicking  % 

Med,  Very,  very — Go  on — kick — go  on. 

Young  C,  [Looking  of,]  Here  she  comes  !  I'll  speak  to 
her. 

Med,  But,  sir — sir 

Young  C,  Oh,  go  to  the  devil !  [Runs  off,  l. 

Med,  There,  there's  a  chance  Tost — gone  !  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  another  minute,  I  should  have 
been  kicked  \  literally  kicked — a  legal  luxury.  Costs,  da- 
mages, and  actions  rose  up  like  sky-rockets  in  my  aspiring 
soul,  vnth  golden  tails  reaching  to  the  infinity  of  my  hopes. 
[Looking?^  They  are  coming  this  way ;  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
close  conversation  with  Lady  Courtly  that  is  to  be.  Crim. 
Con.H»Courtly,  versus  Hamilton — damages  problematical 
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—Meddle,  chief  witness  for  plaintiflf-^guinea  a-day — ^pro- 
fettiioDal  man  I    I'll  take  down  their  conversation  verbatim, 

[Retires  behind  a  bush,  wu 

Enter  G«acb,  foUawed  by  Youno  Courtly,  l. 

Chrace.  Perhaps  you  would  follow  your  friend  into  the 
dining-room ;  refreshment,  aA:er  your  long  journey,  must 
be  requisite. 

Yoimg  C,  Pardon  me,  madam !  but  the  lovely  garden 
and  the  loveliness  before  me,  is  better  refreshment  than  I 
could  procure  in  any  dining-room. 

Grace.  Ha !  Your  company  and  compliments  arrive 
together. 

Young  C  I  trust  that  a  passing  remark  will  not  spoil  so 
welcome  an  introduction  as  this  by  offending  you. 

Crrace,  I  am  not  certain  that  anything  you  could  say 
would  offend  me. 

Young  C,  I  never  meant 

Grace,  I  thought  not  In  turn,  pardon  me,  when  I  re- 
quest you  will  commence  your  visit  with  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation : — I  consider  compliments  impertinent,  and  sweet- 
meat language  fulsome. 

Young  C.  I  would  condemn  my  tongue  to  a  Pythagorean 
silence,  if  I  thought  it  could  attempt  to  flatter. 

Grace,  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  you  are  a  stray  bee  from 
the  hive  of  fashion  ;  if  so,  reserve  your  honey  for  its  proper 
cell.  A  truce  to  compliments. — You  have  just  arrived 
from  t-own,  1  apprehend. 

Young  C,  This  moment  I  left  mighty  London,  under  the 
fever  of  a  full  season,  groaning  with  the  noisy  pulse  of 
wealth  and  the  giddy  whirling  brain  of  fashion.  Enchant- 
ing, busy  London  !  how  have  I  prevailed  on  myself  to  de- 
sert you !  Next  week  the  new  ballet  comes  out — the  week 
after  comes  Ascot.     Oh ! 

Grace.  How  agonising  must  be  the  reflection  ! 

YouTig  C,  Torture  !  Can  you  inform  me  how  you  ma- 
nage to  avoid  suicide  here  ?  If  there  was  but  an  opera, 
even,  within  twenty  miles !  We  couldn't  get  up  a  rustic 
ballet  among  the  village  girls  %     No  1 — ah  ! 

Chrace,  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  that  difficult.  How 
I  contrive  to  support  life  I  don't  know— it  is  ii^mdeiful— 
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but  I  have  not  precisely  contemplated  suicide  yet,  nor  do 
I  miss  the  opera. 

Young  C.  How  can  you  manage  to  kill  time  1 

Grace.  I  can't.     Men  talk  of  killing  time,  while  tima 

quietly  kills  them.     I  have  many  employments — this  week 

I  devote  to  study  and  various  amusements — next  week  to 

being  married— the  following  week  to  repentance,  per-* 


Young  C,  Married ! 

Grace.  You  seem  surprised ;  I  believe  it  is  of  ft^quent 
occurrence  in  the  metropolis — is  it  not  ? 

Young  C.  Might  I  ask  to  whom  1 

Grace,  A  gentleman  who  has  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  me  for  the  situation  of  husband. 

Young  C.  What  an  exdraordinary  match  !  Would  you 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  see  him,  previous  to  incurring 
the  consequences  of  such  an  act  ] 

Grace.  You  must  be  aware  that  fashion  says  otherwise. 
The  gentleman  swears  eternal  devotion  to  the  lady's  fortune, 
and  the  lady  swears  she  will  outvie  him  still.  My  lord's 
horses  and  my  lady's  diamonds  shine  through  a  few  seasons, 
until  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  the  continent  stares  them  in 
the  face  ;  then,  when  thrown  upon  each  other  for  resources 
of  comfort,  they  begin  to  quarrel  about  the  original  condi- 
tions of  the  sale. 

Young  C.  Sale  !  No  !  that  would  be  degrading  civili- 
zation into  Turkish  barbarity. 

Grace.  Worse,  sir,  a  great  deal  worse  ;  for  there  at  least 
they  do  not  attempt  concealment  of  the  barter ;  but  here, 
every  London  ball-room  is  a  marriage  mart — young  ladies 
are  trotted  out,  while  the  mother,  father,  or  chaperone  plays 
auctioneer,  and  knocks  them  down  to  the  highest  bidder — 
young  men  are  ticketed  up  with  their  fortunes  on  their 
backs, — and  Love,  turned  into  a  dapper  shopman,  descants 
on  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  material. 

Young  C.  Oh  !  that  such  a  custom  could  have  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  healthy  soil  of  an  English  heart ! 

Grace.  No.  It  never  did — ^like  most  of  our  literary  dan- 
dyisms and  dandy  literature,  it  was  borrowed  from  th0 
French. 

YouTig  C.  You  seem  to  laugh  at  love. 

Grace.  Love  I  why,  the  very  word  i»  a  breathing  satire 
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upon  man's  reason — a  mania,  indigenous  t3  bamanity — 
nature's  jester,  who  plays  off  tricks  upon  the  world,  and 
trips  up  common  sense.  When  I'm  in  love,  Fll  write  an 
almanac,  for  very  lack  of  wit — prognosticate  the  sighing 
season — when  to  beware  of  tears — about  this  time,  expect 
matrimony  to  be  prevalent !  Ha  !  ha  !  Why  should  I  lay 
out  my  life  in  love's  bonds  upon  the  bare  security  of  a 
man's  word  1 

Enter  James,  l. 

James,  The  Squire,  Madam,  has  just  arrived,  and  another 
gentleman  with  him, 

Grace.  [-4«kZe.J  My  intended,  I  suppose.  [Exit  Ja?nes,  l. 

Young  C.  I  perceive  you  are  one  of  the  railers  against 
what  is  termed  the  follies  of  high  life. 

Chrace,  No,  not  particularly  ;  I  deprecate  all  folly.  By 
what  pi^erogative  can  the  west-end  mint  issue  absurdity, 
which,  if  coined  in  the  east,  would  be  voted  vulgar  ? 

Young  C,  By  a  sovereign  right — because  it  has  Fashion's 
head  upon  its  side,  and  that  stamps  it  current. 

Grace,  Poor  Fashion,  for  how  many  sins  hast  thou  to 
answer  !  The  gambler  pawns  his  birth-right  for  fashion — 
the  roue  steals  his  fi'iend's  wife  for  fashion — each  abandons 
himself  to  the  storm  of  impulse,  calling  it  the  breeze  of 
fashion. 

Yaimg  C,  Is  this  idol  of  the  world  so  radically  vicious  ? 

Grace,  No ;  the  root  is  well  enough,  as  the  body  was, 
imtil  it  had  outgrown  its  native  soil ;  but  now,  like  a 
mighty  giant  lying  over  Europe,  it  pillows  its  head  in  Italy, 
its  heart  in  France,  leaving  the  heels  alone  its  sole  support 
for  England. 

Young  C,  Pardon  me,  madam,  you  wrong  yourself  to 
rail  against  your  own  inheritance — the  kingdom  to  which 
loveliness  and  wit  attest  your  title. 

Ch'ace,  A  mighty  realm,  forsooth, — with  milliners  for 
ministers,  a  cabinet  of  coxcombs,  envy  for  my  homage,  ruin 
for  my  revenue — my  right  of  rule  depending  on  the  shape 
of  a  bonnet  or  the  set  of  a  pelisse,  with  the  next  grand 
noodle  as  ray  heir-apparent.  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  I  am 
crowned,  I  shall  feel  happy  to  abdicate  in  your  favour. 
,  [Curtesy s  and  exit,  L. 

-    Y^mmg  C.  Whafdid  she  mean  by  that  ?     Hang  me  if  I 
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can  understand  her — she  is  evidently  not  used  to  society. 
Ha ! — takes  every  word  I  say  for  infallible  truth — requires 
the  solution  of  a  compliment,  as  if  it  were  a  problem  in  Eu- 
clid. She  said  she  was  about  to  marry,  but  1  rather  ima- 
gine she  was  iu  jest.  'Pon  my  life,  1  feel  very  queer  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  an  idea — Pll  follow  her,  [Meddle 
comes  doicn.]  Oh  !  perhaps  this  booby  can  inform  me  some- 
thing about  her.  [Meddle  7nakes  signs  at  him.]  What  the 
devil  is  he  at ! 

Med,  It  won't  do — no — ah  !  um — it's  not  to  be  done. 

Young  C.  What  do  you  mean  I 

Med.  [Points  after  Qrace.]  Counsel  retained — cause  to 
come  off! 

Young  C.  Cause  to  come  off! 

Med.  Miss  Grace  is  about  to  be  married. 

Young  C.  Is  it  possible  1 

Med.  Certainly.  If  I  have  the  drawing  out  of  the 
deeds 

Young  C.  To  whom  T 

Med.  Ha !  hem  I  Oh,  yes !  I  dare  say — Information 
being  scarce  in  the  market,  I  hope  to  make  mine  valuable. 

Young  C.  Married !  married  I 

Med.  Now  I  shall  have  another  chance. 

Young  C.  I'll  run  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  from 
Dazzle.  [Exit,  l. 

Med.  It's  of  no  use :  he  either  dare  not  kick  me,  or  he 
can't  afford  it — in  either  case,  he  is  beneath  my  notice. 
Ah  !  who  comes  here  1 — can  it  be  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly 
himself)     It  can  be  no  other. 

Enter  Cool,  l. 

Sir,  £  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  welcome  to  Oak  Hall 
and  the  village  of  Oldborough. 

Cool.  [Aside.]  Excessively  polite. — Sir,  thank  you. 

Med.  The  township  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Cool.  Does  it !     I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Med.  [Aside.]  I  can  chaise  him  for  that — ahem — six  and 
eightpence  is  not  much — but  it  is  a  beginning.  [Aloud.]  If 
you  will  permit  me,  I  can  inform  you  of  the  different  com- 
modities for  which  it  is  famous. 

(hoi.  Moeh  obliged^but  here  cornea  Sir  Hercourt  Court- 
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Iv,  my  master,  and  Mr.  Harkaway — any  other  time  I  shall 
feel  delighted. 

Med,  Qh !  [Aside,]  Mistook  the  man  for  the  master. 

[Retires  up,  r. 

Enter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt,  l. 

Max,  Here  we  are  at  last.  Now  give  ye  welcome  to 
Oak  Hall,  Sir  Harcourt,  heartily ! 

Sir  H,  [Languidly,]  Cool,  assist  me.  [Cool  takes  off 
his  doak  and  gloves  ;  gives  him  white  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchief. 

Max,  Why,  you  require  unpacking  as  carefully  as  my 
best  bin  of  port.  Well,  now  you  are  decanted,  tell  me 
what  did  you  think  of  my  park  as  we  came  along. 

Sir  H,  That  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  You  said 
it  was  only  a  stone's  throw  from  your  infernal  lodge  to  the 
house ;  why,  it's  ten  miles,  at  least. 

Max,  I'll  do  it  in  ten  minutes  any  day. 

Sir  H,  Yes,  in  a  steam  carriage.  Cool,  perfume  my 
handkerchief. 

Max,  Don't  do  it.  Don't !  perfume  in  the  country ! 
why,  it's  high  treason  in  the  very  face  of  Nature  ;  'tis  in- 
troducing the  robbed  to  the  robber.  Here  are  the  sweets 
from  which  your  fulsome  essences  are  pilfered,  and  libelled 
with  their  names  j — don't  insult  them,  too. 

[Meddle  comes  dotvn,  c. 

Sir  H,  [To  Meddle.]   Oh  !  cull  me  a  bouquet,  my  man  ! 

Max,  [Turning,]  Ah,  Meddle!  how  are  you  1  This  is 
Lawyer  Meddle. 

Sir  jff.  Oh  !     I  took  him  for  one  of  your  people. 

Med.  Ah  !  naturally — um—Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  I  have 
the  honour  to  congratulate — happy  occasion  approaches. 
Ahem  !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  very  happy  oc- 
casion approaches. 

Sir  H,  Cool,  is  the  conversation  addressed  towards  me  % 

Cool,  I  believe  so.  Sir  Harcourt. 

Med,  Oh,  certainly  !     I  was  complimenting  you. 

Sir  H,  Sir,  you  are  very  good  ;  the  honour  is  unde- 
served 5  but  I  am  only  in  the  habit  of  receiving  compli- 
ments from  the  fair  sex.  Men's  admiration  is  so  damnably 
insipid: 

•wW.  I  had  hoped  to  make  a  unit  <mi  that  occasion. 
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Sir  H.  Yes,  and  you  hoped  to  put  an  infernal  number 
of  cyphers  after  your  unit  on  that  and  any  other  occasion. 

Med.  Ha !  ha !  very  good.  Why,  I  did  hope  to  have 
the  honour  of  drawing  out  the  deeds ;  for,  whatever  Jenks 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — 

Sir  H.  [Putting  him  andej-^To  Mctx.]  If  the  future  La- 
dy Courtly^be  visible  at  so  unfashionable  an  hour  as  this, 
I  shall  beg  to  be  introduced. 

Max,  Visible !  Ever  since  six  this  morning,  111  warrant 
ye.     Two  to  one  she  is  at  dinner. 

Sir  H.  Dinner  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Lady  Courtly  dine 
at  half-past  one  p.  m.  ! 

Med.  I  rather  prefer  that  hour  to  peck  a  little  my 

Sir  H.  Dear  me  !  who  was  addressing  you  t 

Med.  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon. 

Meix.  Here,  James!   -  [Calling. 

Enter  Jaurb,  l. 

Tell  Miss  Grace  to  come  here  directly.  [Exit  Jamei,  h.] 
Now  prepare.  Courtly,  for,  though  I  say  it,  she  m — with 
the  exception  of  my  bay  mare,  Kitty — the  handsomest 
thing  in  the  country.  Considering  she  is  a  biped,  she  is  a 
wonder !  Full  of  blood,  sound  wind  and  limb,  plenty  of 
bone,  sweet  coat,  in  fine  condition,  with  a  thorough-bred 
step,  as  dainty  as  a  pet  greyhound. 

Sir  H.  Damme,  don't  compare  her  to  a  horse  ! 

Max.  Well,  I  wouldn't,  but  she's  almost  as  fine  a  crea- 
ture,-—close  similarities. 

Med.  Oh,  very  fine  creature  !  Close  similarity,  amount- 
ing to  identity. 

Sir  H.  Good  gracious,  sir  I  What  can  a  lawyer  know 
about  women ! 

Med.  Everything.  The  consistorial  court  is  a  fine  study 
of  the  character,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
have  examined  more  women  than  Jenks,  or 

Sir  H.  Oh,  damn  Jenks ! 

Med.  Sir,  thank  you.  Damn  him  again,  sir,  damn  him 
again! 

Enter  Grace,  l. 

Grace.  My  dear  uncle  ! 

Max.  Ah,  Grace,  you  little  jade,  come  bore,  v^' 
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'S4r  H.  [^^ng  her  through  his  glass,]  Oh^iest !  she  is 
.  a  rural  Vodus  !     I'm  astonished  and  delighted. 

Max,  Won't  you  kiss  your  old  uncle  f  [Kisses  her. 

Sir  H,  [Draws  an  agonizing  face,]    Oh  \ — ah — um  I — 
NHmporte  /—my  privilege  in  embryo— hem !     It's  very 
.tantalizing,  though. 

Max,  You  are  not  glad  to  see  me,  you  are  not. 

Sir  H,  Oh ;  no,  no  !  [Aside,]  that  is  too  much.  I  shall 
;do  something  horrible  presently,  if  this  goes  on.  [Aloud,] 
I  should  be  sorry  to  curtail  any  little  ebullition  of  affection ; 
but — ahem  !     May  I  be  permitted  ? 

Max.  Of  course  you  may.  There,  Grace,  is  Sir  Har- 
court,  your  husband  that  will  be.     Gk>  to  him,  girl. 

Sir  H,  Permit  me  to  do  homage  to  the  charms,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  have  placed  me  in  sight  of  Paradise. 

[Sir  Harcouri  and  Grace^  retire. 

Enter  Dazzle,  h, 

'     Daz,  Ah  !  old  fellow,  haw  are  you  % 

Max.  Vm  glad  to  see  you.  Are  you  con^rtaUy  quar- 
tered yet,  eh  ? 

Daz,  Splendidly  quartered  !  What  a  place  youVe  got 
here !     Here,  Hamilton. 

Enter  Young  Courtly, 

Permit  me  to  introdnce  my  friend,  Auguptus  Hamilton. 
'Capital  fellow  !  drinks  like  a  sieve,  and  rides  like  a  thun- 
der-storm. 

Max,  Sir,  I'm  devilish  g^ad  t6  see  you.     Here,  Sir  Har- 

court,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 

Itoung  a  The  devil ! 
Daz,  [Aside.]  What's  the  matter  % 
Yotmg  C,  [Aside.]  Why,  that  is  my  goremor,  by  Jupi- 
ter! 

Daz,  [Aside,]  What,  old  Whiskers  !  you  don't  say  that  I 
Young  C,  [Aside.]  It  is  :  what's  to  be  done  now  1 
Max,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly— Sir  Har- 
court  Courtly,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Sir  H.  Hamilton  !  ~  Good  gracious  !     God  bless  me  ! 
-^why,  Charles,  is  it  possible  ? — why,  Max,  that's  my  son ! 
Young  a  [Aside,]   What  shall  I  do  ! 
Max:  Y<mrson! 
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Grace.  Your  son,  Sir  Haroourt !  have  you  a  son  as  old 
as  that  gentleman  ! 

Sir  H,  No^that  is — a  yes, — not  by  twenty  years — ^a — 
Charles,  why  don't  you  answer  me,  sir  ] 

Young  C.  [Aside  to  Dazzle.]  What  shall  I  say  1 

Daz.  \ Aside.]  Deny  your  identity. 

Young  C.  [Aside,]  Capital !  [Aloud.]  What's  the  matter 
sirl 

Sir  H.   How  came  you  down  here,  sir  % 

Young  C,  By  one  of  Newman's  best  fours— in  twelve 
hours  and  a  quarter. 

Sir  H.  Isn't  your  name  Charles  Courtly  % 

Young  C.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Sir  H.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  usually  called 
Augustus  Hamilton  1 

Young  C.  Lamentable  fact — and  quite  correct. 

Sir  H.  Cool,  is  thgft  my  son  1 

Cool.  No,  sir — it  is  not  Mr.  Charles — ^but  it  is  very  like 
him. 

Max.  I  cannot  understand  all  this.  [Croes  up. 

Grace.  [Aside.]  I  think  I  can. 

Daz.  [Aside  to  Young  C]  Give  him  a  touch  of  the  in- 
dignant. 

Young  C.  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir  What-d'ye-call'em 
Hartly — 

Sir  H.  Hartly,  sir  !  Courtly,  sir  !  Courtly  ! 

Yotmg  C.  Well,  Hartly,  or  Court-heart,  or  whatever 
your  name  may  be,  I  say  your  conduct  is — a — a — ,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  this  lady,  I  should  feel  in- 
clined— to — to — . 

Sir  H.  No,  no,  that  can't  be  my  son, — he  never  would 
address  me  in  that  way. 

Max.  [  Coming  down.]  What  is  all  this  1 

Sir  H.  Sir,  your  likeness  to  my  son  Charles  is  so  asto- 
nishing, that  it,  for  a  moment — the  equilibrium  of  my  eti- 
quette— 'pon  my  life,  I — perm  it  me  to  request  your  pardon. 

Med.  Sir  Harcourt,  don't  apologise,  don't — bring  an  ac- 
tion.    I'm  witness. 

Sir  H.  Some  one  take  this  man  away. 

Enter  James,  l. 
James.  Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  sir. 
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Sir  H.  Miss  Harkaway,  I  Dever  swore  before  a  lady  in 
my  life— except  when  I  promised  to  love  and  cherish  the 
late  Lady  Courtly,  which  I  took  care  to  preface  with  an 
apology » — I  was  compelled  to  the  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently not  answerable  for  the  language — but  to  that  gen- 
Ueman's  identity  I  would  have  pledged — my  hair. 

Crrace,  [Aside.]  If  that  security  were  called  for,  I  suspect 
the  answer  would  be — no  effects. 

[Exetmt  Sir  Harcourt  and  Grrace,  l. 

Med,  [To  Max,]  I  have  something  very  particular  to 
communicate. 

M<tx,  Can't  listen  at  present.  [Exit,  l. 

Med,  [To  Dazzle  and  Young  C]  I  can  afford  you  infor- 
mation, which  I 

Vaz,  Oh,  dont  bother  !         • 

Young  C,  Go  to  the  devil !   f  [Exeunt,  l. 

Med,  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation*  in  saying  that  is  the 
height  of  ingratitude. — Oh — Mr.  Cool — can  you  obligo 
me  1  [Presents  his  account. 

Cool,  Why,  what  is  all  this  1 
.  Med,   Small  account  versus  you — ^to  giving  information 
concerning  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  Old  borough 
and  vicinity,  six  and  eightpence. 

Gool,  Oh,  you  mean  to  make  me  pay  for  this,  do  you  1 

Med,  Unconditionally. 

Cool,  Well,  I  have  no  objection — the  charge  is  fair — 
but  remember,  I  am  a  servant  on  board  wages, — will  you 
throw  in  a  little  advice  gratis — if  I  give  you  the  money  ? 

Med,  Ahem  ! — I  will. 

Cool,  A  fellow  has  insulted  me.  I  want  to  abuse  him— 
what  terms  are  actionable  ? 

Med,  You  may  call  him  anything  you  please,  providing 
there  are  no  witnesses. 

Cool.  Oh,  may  1 1  [Looks  round.]  then  you  I'ascally,  pet- 
tifogging scoundrel! 

Med,  Hallo ! 

Cool,  You  mean-— dirty — disgrace  to  you^  profession. 

Jiied,  Libel — slander — 

Cool,  Ay,  but  where  are  your  witnesses  1 

Med,  Give  me  the  costs — six  and  eightpence. 

Cool,  I  deny  that  you  gave  me  information.at  all. 

Jfcfed.  Youdo! 
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Cool.  Yes,  where  are  your  witnesses  t  \Exitt  l. 

Med,  Ah— damme  !  [ExU^  l. 

END   OF   ACT   U. 


ACT      III. 

Scene  I. — A  Morning-Room  in  Oak  HaU,  French  windows 
opening  to  the  Laion,  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt  seated 
on  one  side.  Dazzle  on  the  other ;  Grace  and  Young 
Courtly  playing  chess  at  back     All  dressed  for  dinner. 

Max,  [Aside  to  Sir  H.]  What  can  I  do  1 

Sir  H.  Get  rid  of  them  civilly. 

Max,  What,  turn  them  out,  after  I  particularly  invited 
them  to  stay  a  month  or  two  1 

Sir  H,  Why,  they  are  disreputable  characters ;  as  for 
that  young  fellow,  in  whom  my  Lady  Courtly  appears  so 
particularly  absfirbed, — I  am  bewildered — I  have  written 
to  town  for  my  Charles,  my  boy — ^it  certainly  is  the  most 
extraordinary  likeness — 

Daz.  Sir  Harcourt,  I  have  an  idea — 

Sir  H.  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. — [Aside  to  MaM,\ 
That  fellow  is  a  swindler.     * 

Max,  I  met  him  at  your  house. 

Sir  H,  Never  saw  him  .before  in  all  my  life. 

Daz,  [  Crossing  to  Sir  H,]  I  will  bet  you  five  to  one  that 
I  can  beat  you  three  out  of  tour  games  at  billiards,  with  one 
^and. 

Sir  H,  No,  sir. 

Daz,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  ten  points  in  fifty. 

Sir  H,  Sir,  I  never  gamble. 

Daz.  You  don't !  Well,  I'll  teach  you— easiest  thing 
in  life— you  have  every  requisite — good  temper. 

Sir  H,  I  have  not,  sir. 

Daz.  A  long-headed,  knowing  old  buck. 

Sir  H,  Sir !  [They  go  wp  conversing  with  Max^  c. 

Grace,  Really,  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  improve. — A  young 
man  pays  us  a  visit,  as  you  half  intimate,  to  escape  incon- 
yenient  friends — that  is  complimentary  to  us,  his  hosts. 
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Young  C  Nay,  that  is  too  tevere. 
.  Grace.  After  an  acquaintanceship  of  two  days,  you  sit 
down  to  teach  me  chess  and  domestic  economy  at  the  same 
time. — Might  I  ask  where  you  graduated  in  that  science — 
where  you  learned  all  that  store  of  matrimonial  advice 
which  you  have  obliged  me  with  ?      [They  come  forward. 

Young  C.  I  imbibed  it,  madam,  from  Uie  moment  I  be- 
held you,  and  having  studied  my  subject  con  amorcy  took 
my  degrees  from  you^  eyes. 

Grace.  Oh,  I  see  you  are  a  Master  of  Arts  already. 

Young  C.  Unfortunately,  no— I  shall  remain  a  bachelor 
— till  you  can  assist  me  to  that  honour.  \Sir  Harcourt  comes 
dozen — aside  to  Dazzle.]  Keep  the  old  boy  away. 

Daz.  [Aside.]  How  do  you  get  on  ? 

Young  a  [Aside.]  Splendidfy  ! 

Sir  H.  Is  the  conversation  strictly  confidential  % — or 
sught  I  join  1 

Daz.  [Taking  his  arm.]  Oh«  not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir 
—we  were  remarking  that  rifle  shooting  was  an  excellent 
diversion  during  the  summer  months. 

Sir  H.  [Dratmng  hitnself  up.]  Sir,  I  was  addressing— 

Daz.  >And  I  was  saying  what  a  pity  it  was  I  couldn't 
find  any  one  reasonable  enough  to  back  his  opinion  with 
long  odds — come  out  on  the  lawn,  and  pitch  up  your  hat, 
and  I  will  hold  you  ten  to  one  I  put  a  bullet  into  it  every 
time,  at  forty  paces. 

Sir  H.  No,  sir — I  consider  you 

Max.  Here,  all  of  you — look,  here  is  Lady  Gray  Spanker 
toining  aci-oss  the  lawn  at  a  hand  gallop  I 

Sir  H.  [Running  to  the  window^  Bless  me,  the  horse  is 
running  away ! 

Max.  Look  how  she  takes  that  fence !  there's  a  seat 

Sir  H.  Lady  Gay  Spanker — who  may  she  be  t 

Grace.  Gay  Spanker,  Sir  Harcourt?  My  cousin  and 
dearest  friend — you  must  like  her. 

Sir  H.  It  will  be  my  devoir,  since  it  is  your  wish— thougfa 
it  will  be  a  hard  task  in  your  presence. 

Grace.  I  am  sure  she  will  like  you. 

Sir  S  Ha !  ha  !     I  flatter  myself. 

Young  C.  Who,  and  what  is  she  1 

Grace.  Glee,  glee,  made  a  living  thing — Nature,  in  some 
frolic  mood,  shut  up  a  merry  devil  in  her  eye,  and,  spituig 
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Art,  stole  joy's  biightest  harmony  to  thrill  her  Iftugh,  which 
peals  out  sorrow's  knell.  Her  cry  rings  loudest  in  the  field 
—the  very  echo  loves  it  best,  and  as  each  hill  attempts  to 
ape  her  voice,  Earth  seems  to  laugh  that  it  made  a  thing 
so  glad. 

Mctx.  Ay,  the  merriest  minx  I  ever  kissed.  ♦ 

[Lady  Gay  laughs  tcithaut. 

Lady  G.  [  WitJwut,]  Max  ! 

Max.  Come  in,  you  mischievous  puss. 

Enter  James,  l. 

James,  Mr.  Adolphus  and  Lady  Gay  Spanker,       [ExU. 

Enter  Lady  Gat,  l.,  fully  equipped  in  riding  kahit,  ^^7 

^  Lady  Gay,  Ha !  ha !  Well,  governor,  how  are  ye  I  I 
have  been  down  live  times,  climbing  up  your  stairs  in  my 
long  clothes.  How  are  you,  Grace,  dear  %  \Kissts  her?\ 
There,  don't  fidget,  Max.  And  there — [kisses  him\  there's 
one  for  you. 

Sir  H.  Ahem  ! 
^^Lady  Gay,  Oh,  gracious,  I  didn't  see  you  had  visitors. 

Max,  Permit  me  to  introduce — Sir  Harcourt  Courtly, 
Lady  Gay  Spanker.  Mr.  Dazzle,  Mr.  Hamilton—Lady 
Gay  Spanker. 

SVr  H,  \Aside.\  A  devilish  fine  woman  ! 

J)az,  [Aside  to  Sir  II,\  She's  a  devilish  fine  woman. 
^f^ady  Gay,  You  musn't  think  anything  of  the  liberties 
I  take  with  my  old  papa  here — bless  him  ! 

Sir  H,  Oh,  no  !  [-^wcic.]  I  only  thought  I  should  like  to 
be  in  his  place. 

^^^T.nAy  Cray,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  Sir  Harcourt. 
Now  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  decent  figure  at  the  heels 
of  a  hunt. 

Sir  H,  Does  your  Ladyship  hunt  1  "^ 

'"^Lady  Gay,  Ha !  I  say.  Governor,  does  my  Ladyship 
hunt  ?  I  rather  flatter  myself  that  I  do  hunt !  Why,  Sir 
Harcourt,  one  might  as  well  live  without  laughing  as  with- 
out hunting.  Man  was  fashioned  expressly  to  fit  a  horse. 
Are  not  hedges  and  ditches  created  for  leaps  ?  Of  course ! 
And  I  look  upon  foxes  to  be  one  of  the  most  blessed 
dispensations  of  a  benign  Providence. 
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Sir  IT.  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  in  the  abstract :  I  tried  it 
once. 
k^itody  Gay,  Once  !     Only  once  t 

Sir  H.  Once,  only  once.     And  then  the  animal  ran  away 
Vwijh  me. 
^  Lddy  Gay.  Why,  you  would  not  have  him  walk  1 

Sir  H.  Finding  my  society  disagreeable,  he  instituted  a 
series  of  kicks,  with  a  view  to  removing  the  annoyance ; 
but  aided  by  the  united  stays  of  the  mane  and  tail,  I  frus- 
trated his  intentions.  [All  laugh.]  His  next  resource,  how- 
ever, was  more  effectual,  for  he  succeeded  in  rubbing  me 
off  against  a  tree. 
^^^Jdax  ^  Lady  Gay.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Daz.  How  absurd  you  must  have  looked  with  your  legs 
and  arms  in  the  air,  like  a  shipwrecked  tea-table.  ^^ 

Sir  H.  Sir,  I  never  looked  absurd  in  my  life.     Ah,  it^ 
may  be  very  amusing  in  relation,  I  dare  say,  but  very  un- 
pleasant in  effect. 
^     Lady  Gay.  I  pity  you.  Sir  Harcourt ;  it  was  criminal  in 
your  parents  to  neglect  your  education  so  shamefully. 

Sir  H.  Possibly ;  but  be  assured,  I  shall  never  bre^ 
my  neck  awkwardly  from  a  horse,  when  it  might  be  accom- 
plished with  less  trouble  from  a  bed-room  window. 

Young  C.  \ Aside,]  My  dad  will  be  caught  by  this  she- 
Bucephalus-tamer. 

Max.  Ah !  Sir  Harcourt,  had  you  been  here  a  month 
^g^f  you  would  have  witnessed  the  most  glorious  run  that 
ever  swept  over  merry  England's  green  cheek — a  steeple- 
chase, sir,  which  I  intended  to  win,  but  my  horse  broke 
down  the  day  before.  I  had  a  chance,  notwithstanding, 
and  but  for  Gay  here,  I  should  have  won.  How  I  regret- 
ted my  absence  from  it !  How  did  my  filly  behave  herself. 
Gay? 

^"^ady  Gay.  Gloriously,  Max !  gloriously  !  There  were 
sixty  horses  in  the  field,  all  mettle  to  the  bone  :  the  start 
was  a  picture— away  we  went  in  a  cloud — pell-mell — 
helter-skelter — ^the  fools  first,  as  usual,  using  themselves  up 
— we  soon  passed  them — first  your  Kitty,  then  my  Blue- 
skin,  and  Craven's  colt  last.  Then  came  the  tug — Kitty 
skimmed  the  walls — Blueskin  flew  over  the  fences — the 
Colt  neck-and-neck,  and  half  a  mile  to  run — at  last  the 
Colt  baulked  a  leap  and  went  wild.     Kitty  and  I  had  it  all 
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to  ourselves— she  was  three  lengths  ahead  as  we  breasted 
the  last  wall,  six  feet,  if  an  inch,  and  a  ditch  on  the  other 
side.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  gave  Blueskin  his  head— ^ 
ha  !  ha !  Away  he  flew  like  a  thunderbolt— over  went  the  ' 
filly — I  over  the  same  spot,  leaving  Kitty  in  the  ditch — 
walked  the  steeple,  eight  miles  in  thirty  minutes,  and 
scarcely  turned  a  hair. 

AU,  Bravo!     Bravo! 

Lady  Gay.  Do  you  hunt  ? 

Daz.  Hunt !  I  belong  to  a  hunting  family.  I  was  bom 
on  horseback  and  cradled  in  a  kennel !  Ay,  and  I  hope  I 
may  die  with  a  whoo-whoop  ! 

Max.  [To  Sir  H.]  You  must  leave  your  town  habits  in 
the  smoke  of  London  :  here  we  rise  with  the  lark. 

Sir  H.  Haven't  the  remotest  conception  when  that  pe- 
riod is. 

Ch-ace.  The  man  thaf  misses  sunrise  loses  the  sweetest 
part  of  his  existence. 

Sir  H.  Oh,  pardon  me ;  I  have  seen  sunrise  frequently 
after  a  ball,  or  from  the  windows  of  my  travelling  carriage, 
and  I  always  considered  it  disagreeable. 

Grace.  I  love  to  watch  the  first  tear  that  glistens  in  the 
opening  eye  of  morning,  the  silent  song  the  flowers  breathe, 
the  thrilling  choir  of  the  woodland  minstrels,  to  which  the 
modest  brook  trickles  aplause  : — these  swelling  out  the 
sweetest  chord  of  sweet  creation's  matins,  seem  to  pour 
some  soft  and  merry  tale  into  the  daylight's  ear,  as  if  the 
waking  world  had  dreamed  a  happy  thing,  and  now  smiled 
o'er  the  telling  of  it. 

Sir  H.  The  effect  of  a  rustic  education  I  Who  could 
ever  discover  music  in  a  damp  foggy  morning,  except  those 
confounded  waits,  who  never  play  in  tune,  and  a  misera- 
ble wretch  who  makes  a  point  of  crying  cofiee  under  my 
window  just  as  I  am  persuading  myself  to  sleep  :  in  fact, 
I  never  heard  any  music  worth  listening  to,  except  in  Italy. 
^  Lady  Gay.  No  1  then  you  never  heard  a  well-trained 
English  pack  in  full  cry  1 

Sir  H.  Full  cry ! 
^^.'"■^Lady  G.  Ay  !  there  is  harmony,  if  vou  will.  Give  me 
the  trumpet-neigh  ;  the  spotted  pack  just  catching  scent. 
What  a  choinis  is  their  yelp  !  The  view-hallo,  blent  with 
a  peal  of  free  and  fearless  mirth  I  That's  our  old  English 
music, — match  it  where  you  can. 
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Sir  H.  [AMid9.]  I  must  see  about  Lady  Gray  Spanker. 

Daz.  [Aside  to  Sir  H.]  Ah,  would  you 

Lady  Gay,  Time  then  appears  as  young  as  love,  and 
plumas  as  swifb  a  wing.  Away  we  go !  The  earth  flies 
back  to  aid  our  course  I  Horse,  man,  hound,  earth,  hea- 
ven ! — all— all— one  piece  of  glowing  ecstacy  !  Then  I 
love  the  world,  myself,  and  every  living  thing,— my  jocund 
soul  cries  out  for  very  glee,  as  it  could  wish  that  all  crea- 
ation  had  but  one  mouth,  that  I  might  kiss  it ! 

Sir  H,  [Aside,]  I  wish  I  were  the  mouth  ! 

Max,  Why,  we  will  regenerate  you,  Baronet  \  But, 
Gay,  where  is  your  husband  1 — Where  is  Adolphus  ! 

Lady  Gay,  Bless  me,  where  is  my  Dolly  1 

Sir  H,  You  are  ma^ied,  then  1 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  a  husband  somewhere,  though  I  can't 
find  him  just  now.  Dolly,  dear  !  [Aside  to  Max,]  Gover- 
nor, at  home  I  always  whistle  when  I  want  him. 

Enter  Spanker,  l. 

Span,  Here  I  am, — did  you  call  me.  Gay  1 
Sir  II,  [Eyeing  him,]  Is  that  your  husband  1 
Lady  Gay,  [Aside.]  Yes,  bless  his  stupid  face,  that's  my 
Dolly. 

Max,  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  Sir  Harcourt  Court- 

Span,  How  d'ye  do  1     I — ah  ! — um  ! 

[Appears  frightened. 

Lady  Gay,  Delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  highly  celebrated  in  the 
'World  of  fashion. 

Span,  Oh,  yes,  delighted,  Pm  sure— quite — ^very,  so  de- 
.  lighted — delighted  ! 

[Gets  quite  confused ^  draws  on  his  glove ^  and  tears  ii. 

Lady  Gay,  Where  have  you  been,  Dolly  ? 

Span.  Oh,  ah,  J  was  just  outside. 

Max,  Why  did  you  not  come  in  ]  "^.^ 

Span.  Vm  sure  I  didn't — I  don't  exactly  know,  but  I 
thought  as — perhaps — I  can't  remember. 

Daz,  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  "to  ^ 
dinner  ? 

Span.  I  always  dine — usually — that  is,  unless  Gay  re- 
jpaains 
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Lady  Gay.  Stay  dinner,  of  course  ;  we  came  on  pulpose 
-to  stop  three  or  four  days  with  you, 

Grace.  Will  you  excuse  my  ahsence,  Gay  1 

Max,  What!  what!  Where  are  you  going  1  What 
takes  you  away ! 

,  Crrace.  We  must  postpone  the  dinner  till  Gay  is  dressed. 

Max,  Oh,,  never  mind, — stay  where  you  are.  - 

Grace,  No,  I  must  go. 

Max,  I  B«y  you  sha'n't !  I  will  be  king  in  my  own 
house. 

.  Grace.  Do,  my  dear  unde ; — you  shall  be  king,  and  I'll 
be  your  prime  minister, — that  is,  I'll  rule,  and  you  shall 
have  the  honor  of  taking  the  consequences.  [ExU^  l. 

Lady  Gay.  Well  said,  Grace ;  have  your  own  way  5  it 
is  the  only  thing  we  women  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Max.  Come,  Gay,  dress  for  dinner. 

Sir  H.  Permit  me.  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 

Lady  Gay.  With  pleasure, — what  do  you  want  % 

Sir  H.  To  escort  you. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh,  never  mind,  I  can  escort  myself,  thank 
you,  and  Dolly  too ; — come,  dear !  [Exii,  r. 

Sir  H.  Au  revoir  ! 

Span.  Ah,  thank  you  !  [Exit  awkwardly ,  r. 

Sir  H.  What  an  ill-assorted  pair  ! 

Max.  Not  a  bit !  She  married  him  for  freedom,  and 
she  has  it  ;  he  married  her  for  protection,  and  he  has  it. 

Sir  H.  How  he  ever  summoned  courage  to  propose  to 
her,  I  can't  guess. 

Max.  Bless  you,  he  never  did.  She  proposed  to  him  ! 
She  says  he  would  if  he  could  ;  but  as  he  couldn't,  she  did 
it  for  him.  [Exeunt  laughing,  l. 

Enter  Cool  toith  a  letter,  l. 

Cool.  Mr.  Charles,  I  have  been  watching  to  find  you 
alone.     Sir  Harcourt  has  written  to  town  for  you. 

Young  C.  The  devil  he  has  I 

Cool.  He  expects  you  down  to-morrow  evening. 

Daz.  Oh  1  he'll  be  punctual.     A  thought  strikes  me. 

Young  C.  Pooh  I  Confound  your  thoughts !  I  can  think 
-of  nothing  but  the  idea  of  leaving  Grace,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  had  established  the  most 

Daz.  What  if  J  can  prevent  her  marriage  with  your 
Governor  ? 
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Young  C  Impossible ! 

Daz.  He's  pluming  himself  for  the  conquest  of  Lady 
Gray  Spanker.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  believe 
flbe  accedes  to  his  suit  And  if  she  would  but  join  in  the 
plan 

Young  C,  I  see  it  all.    And  do  you  think  she  would  1 

Daz,  i  mistake  my  game  if  she  would  not. 

Ck)ol.  Here  comes  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Daz,  I'll  begin  with  him.  Retire,  and  watch  how  111 
open  the  campaign  for  you. 

[  Young  Courtly  and  Cool  reHre. 

Enter  Sir  Harcourt,  l. 

Sir  H,  Here  is  that  cursed  fellow  again. 

Daz.  Ah,  my  dear  old  friend ! 

Sir  H.  Mr.  Dazzle ! 

Daz,  I  have  a  secret  of  importance  to  disclose  to  you. 
Are  you  a  man  of  honor  1  Hush  !  don't  speak  ;  you  are. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  I  am  compelled  to  request  you, 
as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  shun  studiously  the  society  of 
Lady  Gay  Spanker ! 

Sir  H,  Good  gracious  !  Wherefore,  and  by  what  right 
do  you  make  such  a  demand  1 

Daz.  Why,  I  am  distantly  related  to  .the  Spankers. 

Sir  H.  Why,  damme,  sir,  if  you  don't  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  every  family  in  Grreat  Britain  ! 

Daz.  A  good  many  of  the  nobility  claim  me  as  a  con- 
nection. But,  to  return — she  is  much  struck  with  your 
address  ;  evidently,  she  laid  herself  out  for  display— 

Sir  H.  Ha  !  you  surprise  me  ! 

Daz.  To  entangle  you. 

Sir  H.  Ha !  ha !  why,  it  did  appear  like  it. 

Daz.  You  will  spare  her  for  my  sake ;  give  her  no  en- 
couragement ;  if  disgrace  come  upon  my  relatives,  the 
Spankers,  I  should  never  hold  up  ray  head  again. 

Sir  H.  [Aitid^.]  I  shall  achieve  an  easy  conquest,  and  a 
fflorious.  Ha !  ha !  £  never  remarked  it  before,  but  this 
IS  a  gentleman. 

Daz.  May  I  rely  on  your  generosity  1 

Sir  H.  Faithfully.  [Shakes  his  hand.]  Sir,  I  honour  and 
esteem  you  ;  but,  might  I  ask,  how  came  you  to  meet  our 
friend.  Max  Harkaway,  in  my  house  in  Belgrave  Square  I 
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Re-enter  Young  Courtly.     SiU  on  sofa  at  hack,  l. 

Daz.  Certainly.  I  had  an  acceptance  of  your  aon'g  for 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Sir  H.  [Astonished,]  Of  ray  son's  ?     Impossible  ! 

Daz,  An,  sir,  fact !  he  paid  a  debt  for  a  poor  unfortunate 
roan— fifteen  children— half-a-dozen  wives— the  devil  knows 
what  all. 

Sir  H,  Simple  boy  ! 

Daz.  Innocent  youth,  I  have  no  doubt ;  when  you  have 
the  hundred  convenient,  I  shall  feel  delighted. 

Sir  H,  Oh  !  follow  me  to  ray  room,  and  if  you  have  the 
document,  it  will  be  happiness  to  me  to  pay  it.  Poor 
Charles  !  good  heart ! 

Daz,  Oh,  a  splendid  heart !  I  dare  say.  [Exit  Sir 
Harcourtf  L.]  Come,  here  ;  write  me  the  bill. 

Young  C,  What  fori 

Daz,  What  for  1  why,  to  release  the  unfortunate  man 
and  his  family,  to  be  sure,  from  jail. 

Young  C,  Who  is  he  1 

Daz,  Yourself. 

Young  G,  But  I  haven't  fifteen  children  I 

Daz,  Will  you  take  your  oath  of  that  I 

Young  C,  iNor  four  wives. 

Daz.  More  shame  for  you,  with  all  that  family.  Come, 
don't  be  obstinate ;  write  and  date  it  back. 

Young  C,  Ay,  but  where  is  the  stamp  ? 

Daz,  Here  they  are,  of  all  patterns.  \Pulls  out  a  pocket- 
hook,]  I  keep  them  ready  drawn  in  case  of  necessity,  all 
but  the  date  and  acceptance.  Now,  if  you  are  in  an  auto- 
graphic humour,  you  can  try  how  your  signature  will  look 
across  half-a-dozen  of  them  ; — there^write^exactly — you 
know  the  place — across — good — and  thank  your  lucky  stars 
♦hat  you  have  found  a  friend  at  last,  that  gives  you  money 
and  advice.  [Takes  paper  and  exit,  l. 

Young  C.  Things  are  approaching  to  a  climax  ;  I  must 
appear  in  propria  persona — and  immediately — but  I  must 
first  ascertain  what  are  the  real  sentiments  of  this  riddle  of 
a  woman.  Does  she  love  me  1  I  flatter  myself — by»Jove, 
here  she  comes — I  shall  never  have  such  an  opportunity 
again ! 
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Enter  Grace,  l. 

Crraco,  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hamilton.  Why 
does  every  object  appear  robbed  of  the  charm  it  once  pre- 
sented to  me  ?  Why  do  I  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of 
this  marriage,  which,  till  now,  was  to  me  a  subject  of  in- 
difference 1  Am  I  in  love  1  In  love  !  if  I  am,  my  past 
life  has  been  the  work  of  raising  up  a  pedestal  to  place  my 
own  folly  on — 1 — the  infidel — the  railer  ! 

Young  C,  Meditating  upon  matrimony,  madam  ? 

Grace.  [Aside,]  He  little  thinks  he  was  the  subject  of 
my  meditations  !  [Aloud,]  No. 

Young  C,  [Aside,]  I  must  unmask  my  battery  now. 

Grace.  [Aside.]  How  foolish  I  am — he  will  perceive  that 
I  tremble — 1  must  appear  at  ease.  [A  patise. 

YoungC,  Eh]    ah!  um ! 

Grace,  Ah  !  [Tkey  sink  into  silence  again.  Aside,]  How 
very  awkward ! 

Young  C.  [^side.]  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  begin 
[Aloud.]  Madam-— ahem — there  was — is — I  mean — I  was 
about  to  remark — a — [^side.]  Hang  me  if  it  is  not  a  very 
slippery  subject.  I  must  brush  up  my  faculties ;  attack 
her  in  her  own ^ way.  [Aloud,]  Sing!  oh,  muse!  [Aside.] 
Why,  I  have  made  love  before  to  a  hundred  women ! 

Grace.  [Aside.]  I  wish  I  had  something  to  do,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Young  C.  Madam — there  is — a  subject  so  fraught  with 
fate  to  my  future  life,  that  you  must  pardon  my  lack  of  de- 
licacy should  a  too  hasty  expression  mar  the  fervent  cour- 
tesy of  its  intent.  To  you,  I  feel  aware,  I  must  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  comparative  stranger. 

Grace.  [Aside,]  I  know  what's  coming. 

Young  G.  Of  you — I  know  perhaps  too  much  for  my 
own  peace. 

Grace,  [Aside.]  He  is  in  love. 

Young  C.  I  forget  all  that  befel  before  I  saw  your  beau- 
teous self;  I  seem  born  into  another  world — my  nature 
changed — the  beams  of  that  bright  face  falling  on  my  soul, 
haveiifrom  its  chaos,  warmed  into  life  the  flowrets  of  affec- 
tion, whose  maiden  odours  now  float  toward  the  sun,  pour- 
ing forth  on  their  pure  tongue  a  mite  of  adoration,  midst 
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the  voices  of  a  universe.  [Aside,]  That's  something  in  her 
own  style. 

Grace,  Mr.  Hamilton  ! 

YouTig  C.  You  cannot  feel  surprised 

Grace,  1  am  more  than  surplised.  [•^wcZe.]  I  am  delight- 
ed. 

Yowng  C,  Do  not  speak  so  coldly. 

Grace.  You  have  offended  me. 

Young  C,  No,  madam  ;  no  woman,  whatever  her  state, 
can  be  offended  by  the  adoration  even  of  the  meanest ;  it 
is  myself  whom  1  have  offended  and  deceived — but  still  I 
ask  your  pardon. 

Grace,  [Aside,]  Oh !  he  thinks  I  am  refusing  him. 
[Aiotcd,]  I  am  not  exactly  offended,  but 

Young  C,  Consider  my  position — a  few  days — and  an 
insurmountable  barrier  would  have  placed  you  beyond  my 
lyildest  hopes — you  would  have  been  my  mother. 

Grace,  1  should  have  been  your  mother !  [^*2V?c.]  I 
thought  so. 

Young  C,  No — that  is,  I  meant  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly's 
bride. 

Grace,  f  With  great  emphasis.]  Never ! 

Young  C  How  !  never  !  may  I  then  hope  ? — you  turn 
away — you  would  not  lacerate  me  by  a  refusal  % 

Grace.  [Aside.]  How  stupid  he  is  ! 

Young  C.  Still  silent!  I  thank  you.  Miss  Grace — I 
^ght  to  have  expected  this — fool  that  I  have  been — one 
course  alone  remains — farewell ! 

Grace.  [Aside,]  Now  he's  going. 

Young  C,  Farewell  forever  !  [jS^V^.]  Will  you  not  speak 
one  word  ]  I  shall  leave  this  house  immediately — 1  shall 
not  see  you  again. 

Grace,  Unhand  me,  sir,  I  insist. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  Oh  !  what  an  ass  I've  been  !  [Rushes 
up  to  her  and  seizes  her  hand.]  Release  this  hand  1  Never  ! 
nevQi' !  [Kissing  it.]  Never  will  I  quit  this  hand  !  it  shall 
be  my  companion  in  misery — in  solitude — when  you  are 
far  away. 

Grace.  Oh  !  should  any  one  come  !  [Drops  her  handker- 
chief; he  stoops  to  pick  2t  up.]  For  heaven's  sake  do  not 
kneel. 

Young  C,  [Kneels.]  Forever  thus  prostrate,  before  my 
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soul's  saint,  I  will  lead  a  pious  life  of  eternal  adoration. 

Grace.  Should  we  be  discovered  thus — pray,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton— pray — pray. 

Young  C,  Pray  !     I  am  praying ;  what  more  can  1  do  ? 

Grace.  Your  conduct  is  shameful 

Youjtg  C.  It  is.  ^  [Rises. 

Grace.  And  if  I  do  not  scream,  it  b  not  for  your  sake— 
that — but  it  might  alarm  the  family. 

Young  C.  It  might — it  would.  Say,  am  I  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  you  1  I  entreat  one  word — I  implore  you— do 
not  withdraw  your  hand — [She  snatches  it  away — he  puts  his 
around  her  waist.]  You  smile. 

Grace.  Leave  me,  dear  Mr.  Hamilton  ! 

Young  C.  Dear !  Then  I  am  dear  to  you ;  that  word 
once  more  ;  say — say  you  love  me  ! 

Grace.  Is  this  fair  ] 

[He  catches  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her. 

Enter  Lady  Gat  Spanker,  r. 

Lady  Gay.  Ha !  oh  ! 

Grace.  Gay  !  destruction  !  [Exit,  l. 

Young  a  Fizgig  !     The  devil ! 

Lady  Gay.  Don't  mind  me — ^pray,  don't  let  me  be  any 
interruption ! 

Young  C.  I  was  just 

Lady  Gay.  Yes,  I  see  you  were. 

Young  C.  Oh  !  madam,  how  could  you  mar  my  bliss  in 
the  very  ecstacy  of  its  fulfilment  1 

Lady  Gay.  I  always  like  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Never 
drop  your  ears ;  bless  you,  she  is  only  a  little  fresh — give 
her  her  head,  and  she  will  outrun  herself. 

Young  C.  Possibly ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  1 

Lady  Gay.  Keep  your  seat. 

Young  C.  But  in  a  few  days  she  will  take  a  leap  that 
must  throw  me — she  marries  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  that  is  awkward,  certainly ;  but  you 
can  challenge  him,  and  shoot  him. 

Young  C.  Unfortunately,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Lady  Gay.  How  so  ? 

Young  C.  You  will  not  betray  a  secret,  if  I  inform  you  t 

Lady  Gay.  All  right — what  is  it  1 

Young  a  I  am  his  son. 
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Lady  Cray,  What — ^his  son  1  But  he  does  not  know 
you  ] 

Young  C.  No.  I  met  him  here  by  chance,  and  faced  it 
out,  1  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 

Lady  Gay,  Beautiful ! — I  see  it  all — you're  in  love  with 
your  mother,  that  should  be — your  wife,  that  will  be. 

Young  C.  Now,  I  think  I  could  distance  the  old  gentle- 
man,   if  you  will  but  lend  us  your  assistance. 

Lady  Gay.  I  will  in  anything. 

Young  0.  You  must  know,  then,  that  my  father,  SirHar- 
court,  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  you. 

Lady  Gay.  With  me  ! — [  Utters  a  scream  of  delight,]—^ 
That  is  delicious ! 

Young  C.  Now,  if  you  only  could 

Lady  Gay.  Could  ! — I  will.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  see  my  cue. 
I'll  cross  his  scent — I'll  draw  him  after  me.  Ho !  ho ! 
won't  I  make  love  to  him  1     Ha  ! 

Young  C.  The  only  objection  might  be  Mr.  Spanker, 
who  might 

Lady  Gay.  No,  he  mightn't,  he  'as  no  objection.  Bless 
him,  he's  an  inestimable  little  character — you  don't  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do.  I  dare  say — ha !  ha !  [DinTier-bell 
rings.]  Here  they  come  to  dinner.  I'll  commence  my 
operations  on  your  governor  immediately.  Ha  !  ha !  how 
I  shall  enjoy  it. 

Young  C.  Be  guarded  ! 

Enter  Max  Harkaway,  Sir  Harcourt,  Dazzle,  Grace, 
and  Spanker,  l. 

Max.  Now,  gentlemen — Sir  Harcourt,  do  you  lead 
Grace. 

Lady  Gay.  I  believe  Sir  Harcourt  is  engaged  to  me. 

[Takes  his  arm. 
Max.  Well,  please  yourselves. 

[They  JUe  out.  Max  first,  Young  Courtly  and  Grace, 
Sir  Harcourt  coquetting  with  Lady  Gay,  leaving 
Dazzle,  who  offers  his  arm  to  Spanker. 


END   OF   ACT   III. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. — A  handsome  Drawing-Room  in  Oak  HaU,  change 
delierst  tables  with  books,  drawings,  ifc.  Grace  and  La- 
dy Gay  discovered,     Sei^ant  handing  Coffee, 

Grace,  If  there  be  one  habit  more  abominable  than  ano- 
ther, it  is  that  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  over  their  wine  : 
it  is  a  selfish,  unfeeling  fashion,  and  a  gmss  insult  to  our 
sex. 

Ladi/  Gay.  We  are  turned  out  just  when  the  fun  begins. 
How  happy  the  poor  wretches  look  at  the  contemplation 
of  being  rid  of  us. 

Grace.  The  conventional  signal  for  the  ladies  to  with- 
draw, is  anxiously  and  deliberately  waited  for. 

Lady  Gay.  Then  I  begin  to  wish  I  were  a  man. 

Grace,  The  instant  the  door  is  closed  upon  us,  there  rises 
a  roar ! 

Lady  Gay.  In  celebration  of  their  shoit-lived  liberty,  my 
love  ;  rejoicing  over  their  emancipation. 

Grace,  I  think  it  very  insulting,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Lady  Gay,  Ah  !  my  dear,  philosophei's  say  that  man  is 
the  creature  of  an  hour — ^it  is  the  dinner  hour,  I  suppose. 
[Loud  noise.     Cries  of  *  A  song,  a  song.' 

Grace.  I  am  afraid  they  are  getting  too  pleasant  to  be 
agreeable. 

Lady  Gay.  I  hope  the  squire  will  restrict  himself ;  after 
his  third  bottle,  he  becomes  rather  voluminous.  [Cries  of 
*  Silence.*]  Some  one  is  going  to  sing.  [Ju?nps  upj\  Let  us 
hear  !  [Spanker  is  heard  to  sing, 

Grace.  Oh,  no,  Gay,  for  heaven's  sake  ! 

Lady  Gay,  Oho  !  ha  !  ha  !  why,  that  is  my  Dolly.  [At 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse.]  Well,  I  never  heard  my  Dolly 
sing  before  !     Happy  wretches,  how  I  envy  them  ! 

Enter  James,  l.,  with  a  note. 

James.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  just  left  the  house  for  London. 

Grace,  Impossible  ! — that  is,   without  seeing — that  is — 

Lady  Gay,  Ha  !   ha  ! 

Grace,  He  never — speak,  sir ! 

James,  He  left.  Miss  Grace,  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and 
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this  note,  I  believe,  for  you.  [Presenting  a  note  on  a  salver. 

Grace.  For  me !     [About  to  snatch  it,  but  restraining  her- 
self,  takes  it  coolly.     Exit  James, 

[Reads,']  *  Your  manner  during  dinner  has  left  me  no  alter- 
native but  instant  departure  ;  my  absence  will  release  you  from 
the  oppression  which  my  society  must  necessarily  inflict  on  your 
sensitive  mind.  It  may  tend  also  to  smother,  though  it  can  ne- 
ver extinguish,  that  indomitable  passion,  of  which  I  am  the  pas- 
sive victim.  Dare  I  supplicate  pardon  and  oblivion  for  the  past  ? 
It  is  the  last  request  of  the  self-deceived,  but  still  loving 

*  AueusTus  Hamilton.* 
[Puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and  appears  giddy. 

Lady  Gay,  Hallo,  Grace  !  virhat's  the  matter  ] 

Grace,  [Recovering  herself,]  Nothing — the  heat  of  the 
room. 

hady  Gay,  Oh  !  what  excuse  does  he  make  %  particular 
unforeseen  business,  I  suppose  ? 

Grace,  Why,  yes — a  mere  formula — a — a — you  may 
put  it  in  the  fire.  [Puts  it  in  her  bosom. 

Lady  Gay,  [Aside.]  It  is  near  enough  to  the  fire  where 
it  is. 

Grach,  ^'m  glad  he's  gone. 

Lady  Gay,  So  am  I. 

Grace,  He  was  a  disagreeable,  ignorant  person. 

Lady  Gay,  Yes ;  and  so  vulgar  T 

Grace,  No,  he  was  not  at  all  vulgar. 

Lady  Gay,  I  mean  in  appearance. 

Grace,  Oh  !  how  can  you  say  so  ;  he  was  very  distingue. 

Lady  Gay.  Well,  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but  I 
took  him  for  a  forward,  intrusive 

Grace.  Good  gracious,  Gay  !  be  was  very  retiring— even 
shy. 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside.]  It's  all  right.  She  is  in  love, — 
blows  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath. 

Grace,  How  can  you  be  a  competent  judge  1  Why, 
you  have  not  known  him  more  than  a  few  hours, — while  I 
—I 

Lady  Gay.  Have  known  bin  two  days  and  a  quarter  I 
I  yield — I  confess,  I  never  was,  )r  will  be  so  intimate  with 
him  as  you  appeared  to  be  !     H  i !  ha !        [Loud  noise  of 
argument.     The  folding-doors  are  thrown  open. 

Enter  the  whole  party  of  gentlemen,  apparently  engaged  in 
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warm  ducusnon.  They  assemhle  in  knots,  while  t?^  Ser- 
vamti  hand  Coffee,  Sfc,  Max,  Sir  Harcourt,  Dazzle, 
and  Spanker,  together, 

Daz,  But,  my  dear  sir,  consider  the  position  of  the  two 
countries,  under  such  a  constitution. 

Sir  H,  The  two  countries !  What  have  they  to  do  with 
the  subject. 

Max,  Everything.     Look  at  their  two  legislative  bodies. 

Span,  Ay,  look  at  their  two  legislative  bodies. 

Sir  H,  Why,  it  would  inevitably  establish  universal  an- 
archy and  confusion. 

Grace,  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  established  already. 

Span,  Well,  suppose  it  did,  what  has  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion to  do  with  the  subject  1 

Lady  Gay.  Do  look  at  my  Dolly :  he  is  arguing — talk- 
ing politics — 'pon  my  life  he  is.  \CaUing.]  Mr.  Spanker, 
my  dear ! 

Span,  Excuse  me,  love,  I  am  discussing  a  point  of  im- 
portance. 

Lady  Gay,  Oh,  that  is  delicious ;  he  must  discuss  that 
to  me. — [She  goes  up  and  leads  him  down,  he  appears  to 
have  shaken  off*  his  gattcherie,  she  shakes  her  head,]  Dolly  ! 
Dolly ! 

Span,  Pardon  me.  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  I  conceive  your 
mutilation  of  my  sponsorial  appellation  derogatory  to  my 
amour  propre. 

Lady  Gay,  Your  what  1     Ho  !  ho ! 

Span,  And  I  particularly  request  that,  for  the  future,  I 
may  not  be  treated  with  that  cavalier  spirit  which  does  not 
become  your  sex  nor  your  station,  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Gay,  You  have  been  indulging  till  you  have  lost 
the  little  wit  nature  dribbled  into  your  unfortunate  little 
head — your  brains  want  the  whipper-in — you  are  not  your- 
self 

Span,  Madam,  I  am  doubly  myself;  and  permit  roe  to 
inform  you,  that  unless  you  voluntarily  pay  obedience  to 
my  commands,  I  shall  enforce  them. 
Lady  Gay,  Your  commands ! 

Span,  Yes,  madam ;  I  mean  to  put  a  full  stop  to  your 
hunting. 

Lady  Gay,  You  do  I  ah !  [Aside,]  I  can  scarcely  speak 
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from  delight.  [Aloud.]  Who  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
bead,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  an  original  emanation  of  your 
genius  ? 

Span.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  my  friend  ;  and  now,  mark 
me  !  I  request,  for  your  own  sake,  that  I  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  assert  my  a— my  authority,  as  your  husband.  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  this — if  you  persist  in  your  absurd 
rebellion 

Lady  Gay.  Well ! 

Span,  Contemplate  a  separation. 

[Looks  at  her  haugktUy  and  retires. 

Lady  Gay.  Now  I'm  happy !  My  own  little  darling, 
inestimable  Dolly,  has  tumbled  into  a  spirit,  somehow.  Sir 
Harcourt,  too !  Ha !  ha !  he's  trying  to  make  him  ill-trei^ 
me,  so  that  his  own  suit  may  thrive. 

Sir  H.  [Advances.]  Lady  Gray  I 

Lady  Gay.  Now  for  it. 

Sir  H.  What  hours  of  misery  were  those  I  passed,  when, 
by  your  secession,  the  room  suffered  a  total  eclipse. 

Lady  Gay.  Ah  !  you  flatter. 

Sir  H.  No,  pardon  me,  that  were  impossible.  No,  be- 
lieve me,  I  tried  to  join  in  the  boisterous  mirth,  but  my 
thoughts  would  desert  to  the  drawing-room.  Ah !  how  J 
envied  the  careless  levity  and  cool  indifference  with  which 
Mr.  Spanker  enjoyed  your  absence. 

Daz.  [  Who  is  loun^ng  in  a  chair.]  Max,  that  Madeira 
is  worth  Its  weight  in  gold  ;  I  hope  you  have  more  of  it. 

Max,  A  pipe,  I  think. 

Daz.  I  consider  a  magnum  of  that  nectar,  and  a  meer- 
schaum of  kanaster,  to  consummate  the  ultimatum  of  all 
mundane  bliss.  To  drown  myself  in  liquid  ecstacy,  and 
then  blow  a  cloud  on  which  the  enfranciiised  soul  could 
Boar  above  Olympus. — Oh  ! 

S  ,.,  J* '  Enter  James,  l. 

James,  Mr.  Charles  Courtly ! 

Sir  H.  Ah,  now,  Max,  you  must  see  a  living  apology  for 
my  conduct. 

Enter  Young  Courtly,  dressed  very  fiamly. 

Well,  Charies,  how  are  you  %  Don't  be  afraid.  Tlm^ 
Max,  what  do  you  say  now  *? 
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Max,  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  likeness. 

Grace,  [Aside.]  Yes — considering  it  is  the  original.  I 
am  not  so  easily  deceived  ! 

Max.  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

YoungC.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Da;^.  \Vill  you  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  me.  Sir  Har- 
court? 

Sir  H,  This  is  Mr.  Dazzle,  Charles. 

Young  C.  Which  ?    [Looking  from  Spanker  to  Dazzle, 

Sir  H,  [To  Lady  Gay.]  Is  not  that  refreshing]  Miss 
Harkaway — Charles,  this  is  your  mother,  or  rather  will  be. 

Young  C.  Madam,  I  shall  love,  honour,  and  obey  you 
punctually.   [Takes  out  a  hook,  sighs,  and  goes  up  reading. 

Enter  James,  l. 

Sir  H.  You  perceive  1  Quite  unused  to  society — ^per- 
fectly ignorant  of  every  conventional  rule  of  life. 

James.  The  Doctor  and  the  young  ladies  have  arrived. 

[Exit,  L. 

MfOB,  The  young  ladies — now  we  must  to  the  ball — I 
make  it  a  rule  always  to  commence  the  festivities  with  a 
good  old  country  dance — a  rattling  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly; 
eoime,  Sir.Harcourt. 

Sir  H,  Does  this  antiquity  require  a  war-whoop  in  it  1 

Max,  Nothing  but  a  nimble  foot  and  a  light  heart. 

Sir  H,  Very  antediluvian  indispensables  !  Lady  Ga/ 
Spanker,  will  you  honour  me  by  becoming  my  preceptor  1 

Lady  Gay,  Why,  I  am  engaged — but  [Aloud]  on  mich. 
a  plea  as,  Sir  Harcourt's,  I  must  waive  all  obstacles. 

Max,  Now,  Grace,  girl — give  your  hand  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

Grace,  Pray,  expuse  me,  uncle — I  have  a  headache. 

Sir  H.  [Ajnde.]  Jealousy!  by  the  gods. — Jealous  of  my 
devotions  at  another's  fane !  [Aloud.]  Charles,  my  boy  ! 
amuse  Miss  Grace  during  our  absence. 

[Exit  ttnik  Lady  Gay^  l. 

^oa?.  But  don't  you  dance,  Mr.  Courtly  ! 

Young  C.  Dance,  sir! — I  never  dance — I  can  procure 
exercise  in  a  much  more  rational  manner — and  music  dis- 
turbs my. meditations 

Jjf^.  WeU^  do  the  gallant.  [ExU,  i*. 

^dung  C.  I  never  studied  that  Art — but  I  have  a  Prisa 
Assay  on  a  Hydrostatic  subject,  which  would  delight  her 
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■i — ^for  it  encbanted  die  Reverend  Doctor  Pump,  of  Gotpus 
ChristL 

Grace.  [Ande,]  What  on  eaitb  could  have  induced  him 
to  disguise  himself  in  that  frightful  way  ! — I  rather  suspect 
some  plot  to  entrap  me  into  a  confession. 

Young  C,  [Aside,]  Dare  I  confess  this  trick  to  herl 
No  !  Not  until  I  have  proved  her  affection  indisputably. 
Let  me  see — I  must  concoct.  [  Takes  a  chair,  and  forgetting 
his  assumed  character,  is  about  to  take  his  natural  free  man- 
ner.— Grace  looks  surprised, — He  turn  abased.]  Madam,  I 
have  been  desired  to  amuse  you. 

Chrace,  Thank  you^ 

Young  C,  •  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain.' — 
I  will  draw  you  a  moral,  ahem  !  Subject,  the  effects  of 
inebriety ! — which,  according  to  Ben  Jonson — means  per- 
plexion  of  the  inteHects,  <;aused  by  imbibing  spirituous  li- 
quors.— ^About  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  I  passed  an  ap- 
palling evidence  of  the  effects  of  this  state — a  carriage  waf 
overthrown — ^horses  killed — gentleman  in  a  hopeless  state, 
with  his  neck  broken — all  occasioned  by  the  intoxieati<m 
of  the  post-boy. 

Grace.  That  is  very  amusing. 

Young  C.  I  found  it  edifying — nutritious  food  for  re- 
flection-— ^the  expiring  man  desired  his  best  compliments 
to  you. 

Grace.  To  me  1 

Young  C.  Yes. 

Crrace,  Hb  name  wa»— 

Young  C.  Mr.  Augustus  Hamilton. 

Grace.  Augustus!     Ob!  [Afeets  to  faint.] 

Young  C.  [Aside.] 'HvLzzB. ! 

Crrace.  But  where,  sir,  did  this  happen! 

Young  C.  About  four  miles  down  the  road. 

Grace.  He  must  be  conveyed  here. 

Enter  Servant^  l. 
Serv.  Mr.  Meddle,  madam.  [Emi^  u 

Enter  Mbodlb,  l« 
Med.  On  very  particular  bns^MWi. 
Graee.  The  very  person.    My  dmxmr ! 
'  JCMi  "Mj^doar  iciMdMi  1 
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Oraee.  You  roust  execute  a  very  particular  commission 
for  me  immediately.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  a  fright- 
ful accident  on  the  London  road,  and  is  in  a  dying  state. 

Med,  Well !  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  he  takes  it 
uncommonly  easy — he  looks  as  if  he  was  used  to  it. 

Chace,  You  mistake :  that  is  not  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  Mr. 
Courtly,  who  will  explain  everything,  and  conduct  you  to 
\lie  spot 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  Oh !  I  must  put  a  stop  to  all  this,,  or 
X  shall  he  found  out. — [Aloud,]  Madam,  that  were  useless, 
for  I  omitted  to  mention  a  small  fact  which  occurred  be- 
fore I  left  Mr,  Hamilton — he  died. 

Grace.  Dear  me  I  Ob,  idien  we  needn't  trouble  you,  Mr. 
Meddle.  \  Music  heard.]  Hark !  I  hear  they  are  commoB- 
cing  a  waltz — ^if  you  will  ask  me — perhaps  your  society 
and  conversation  may  tend  to  dispel  the  dreadful  sensa- 
tions you  have  aroused. 

Young  C.  [Aside,]  Hears  of  my  death — screams  out — 
and  then  asks  me  to  waltz !  I  am  bewildered  !  Can  she 
suspect  me  1  I  wonder  which  she  likes  best — me  or  my 
double  1  Confound  this  disguise — I  must  retain  it — I  have 
gone  too  far  with  my  dad.  to  pull  up  now. — At  your  ser- 
vice, madam. 

Grace,  [Aside,]  1  will  pay  him  well  for  this  trick ! 

[Exeunt,  l.,  all  but  Meddle. 

Med,  Well,  if  that  is  not  Mr.  Hamilton,  scratch  me  out 
with  a  big  blade,  for  I  am  a  blot — a  mistake  upon  the  rolls. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  pleadings  somewhere,  and  I  wiU 
discover  it.  I  would  swear  to  his  identity  before  the  most 
discriminating  jury.  By  the  bye,  this  accident  will  form  a 
capital  excuse  for  my  presence  here.  I  just  stepped  in  to 
see  how  matters  worked,  and — stay — here  comes  the  bride- 
groom elect — and,  oh !  in  his  very  arms.  Lady  Gay  Span- 
ker !  [Looks  round.]  Where  are  my  witnesses  1  Oh»  that 
some  one  else  were  here  1  However,  I  can  retire  and  get 
some  information,  eh— Spanker  versus  Courtly — damages 
—^witness.  [Gets  into  an  arm-chair,  which  he  turns  round. 

Enter  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  supporting  Laot  Gay,  l. 
Sir  H,  This  cool  room  will  recover  you. 
io^Zy  Gay,  Sxouse  ray  trusting  to  you  for  support. 
Sir  H.  l9m  transported  I     Allow  me  thus  ever  to  sup- 
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port  this  lovel  J  burden,  and  I  shall  conceiTO  Uiat  ParadiM 
18  regained.    [They  sit] 

Lady  Gay,  Oh  !  Sir  Harcourt,  I  feel  very  faint. 

Sir  H,  The  waltz  made  you  giddy. 

Lady  Gay.  And  I  have  left  my  salts  in  the  other  room. 

Sir  H,  I  always  carry  a  flacon,  for  the  express  accom- 
modation of  the  fair  sex.  [Prodticing  a  stnelling-hattle,] 

Lady  Cray,  Thank  you — ah  !  [She  sighs,] 

Sir  H,  What  a  sigh  was  there ! 

Lady  Gay,  The  vapour  of  consuming  grief. 

Sir  H,  Grief?  Is  it  possible  !  Have  you  a  grief  1  Are 
you  unhappy  1     Dear  me ! 

Lady  Gay,  Am  I  not  married  1 

Sir  H.  What  a  horrible  state  of  existence  ! 

Lady  Gay,  I  am  never  contradicted,  so  there  are  none 
of  those  enlivening,  interesting  little  differences,  which  so 
pleasingly  diversify  the  monotony  of  conjugal  life,  like 
spots  of  verdure— no  quarrels,  like  oases  m  the  desert  of 
matrimony — no  rows. 

Sir  H,  How  vulgar !  what  a  brute ! 

Lady  Gay,  I  never  have  anything  but  my  own  way ; 
and  he  won't  permit  me  to  spend  more  than  I  like. 

Sir  H,  Mean-spirited  wretch  1 

Lttdy  Gay,  How  can  I  help  being  miserable  1 

Sir  H,  Miserable  !  I  wonder  you  are  not  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  with  such  unheard-of  barbarity  ! 

Lady  Cray,  But  worse  than  all  that! 

Sir  H,  Can  it  be  out-heroded  1 

Lady  Gay.  Yes,  I  could  forgive  that — I  do— it  is  my 
duty.  But  only  imagine-^picture  to  yourself,  my  dear  Sir 
Harcourt,  though  I,  the  third  daughter  of  an  Earl,  married 
him  out  of  pity  for  his  destitute  and  helpless  situation  aa 
a  bachelor  with  ten  thousand  »*year— conceive,  if  you 
can — he  actually  permits  me,  with  the  most  placid  indiffer- 
ence, to  flirt  with  any  old  fool  I  may  meet. 

Sir  H.  Good  gracious  !  miserable  idiot ! 

Lady  Gay.  I  fear  there  is  an  incompatibility  of  temper, 
which  renders  a  separation  inevitable. 

Sir  H.  Indispensable,  my  dear  madam !     Ah  !    had  I 
been  the  happy  possessor  of  such  a  realm  of  Miss — what  a*' 
beatific  eternity  unfolds  itself  to  my  extending  imagina- 
.  tiou !    Had  another  man  but  looked  at  yon,  I  thoM  have 
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innihilited  him  at  once ;  and  if  h^  bad  tba.  temerity  to 
speak,  his  life  alone  could  harve  expiated  his  crime. 

Lady  Gay,  Oh,  an  existence  of  such  a  Batare  is  too 
bright  for  the  eye  of  thought — too  sweet  to  bear  reflec- 
tion. . 

8ir  ff.  My  devotion,  eternal, 

Lady  Gay,  Oh,  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  H,  [More  fervently,]  Your  every  thought  should  be 
a  separate  study, — each  wish  forestalled  by  &e  quick  ap- 
prehension of  a  kindred  soul. 

Lady  Gay.  Alas  I  how  can  I  av(»d  my  fate  % 

Sir  H,  If  a  life — a  heart — were  offered  to  your  astoni^ 
ed  view  by  one  who  is  considered  the  index  of  fashion — 
the  vane  of  the  beau  xnoniZe,-— if  you  saw  him  at  your  £^t, 
begging,  beseeching  your  acceptance  of  all,  and  more  than 
this,  w&it  would  your  answer 

Lady  Gay.  Ah !     I  know  of  none  so  devoted  1 

iSir  H,  You  do !  [Throwing  himself  upon  his  knee*.]  Be- 
hold Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  I  [Meddle  jumps  up  in  the  chair. 

Lady  Gay,  [Aside.]  Ha!  na!  Yoicks  !  Puss  has  bro- 
ken cover. 

Sir  H,  Speak,  adored,  dearest  Lady  Gay  1 — speak — will 
you  fly  from  the  tyranny,  the  wreldied  miseiy  of  such  a 
monster's  roof,  and  accept  the  soul  which  lives  but  in  your 
presence! 

Lady  Gay.  Do  not  press  me.  Oh,  spare  a  weak,  yi^d- 
ing  woman, — ^be  contented  to  ki]^w  that  you  are,  alas ! 
too  dear  to  me.     But  the  world — ^the  world  would  say— 

Sir  H.  Let  us  be  a  precedent,  to  open  a  more  extended 
and  liberal  view  of  matrimonial  advantages  to  society. 

Lady  Gay.  How  irresistible  is  your  argument  1     Cfti  I 
pause ! 
1       Sir  H,  I  have  ascertained  for  a  fact,  that  every  trades- 
I  man  of  mine  lives  with  his  wife,  and  thus  you  see  it  has 
i  become  a  vulgar  and  plebeian  custom. 

Lady  Gay,  Leave  me ;  I  feel  I  cannot  withstand  your 
powers  of  persuasion.  Swear  that  you  will  never  forsake 
me. 

Sir  H.  Dictate  the  oath.  May  I  grow  wrinkled, — ^may 
two  inches  be  added  to  the  circumference  of  my  waist,— 
may  I  lose  the  &11  in  my  back, — may  I  be  old  ami  ugly  the 
instant  I  Ibrego  ope  tithe  of  adora^on  I 
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Lady  Cray,  I  must  believe  you. 

Sir  H.  Shall  we  leave  this  detestable  spot— this  honible 
vicinity  1 

Lady  Gay,.  The  sooner  the  better:  to-morrow  evening 
let  it  be.  Now  let  me  return  ;  my  absence  will  be  remark- 
ed. [He  kisses  her  hand,]  Do  I  appear  confused  1  Has  my 
agitation  rendered  me  unfit  to  enter  the  room  t 

Sir  H.  More  angelic  by  a  lovely  tinge  of  heightened  co- 
lour. 

Lady  Gay,  To-morrow,  in  this  coom,  which  opens  on 
the  lawn. 

Sir  H,  At  eleven  o'clock. 

Lady  Gay,  Have  your  carriage  in  waiting,  and  four 
horses.  Remember,  please  be  particular  to  have  four; 
don*t  let  the  affair  come  off  shabbily.  Adieu,  dear  Sir 
Harcourt !  [Emit  !«• 

Sir  H,  Veni,  vidi,  vici !  Hannibal,  Csssar,  Nap<^eon, 
Alexander  never  completed  so  fair  a  conquest  in  so  short 
a  time.  She  dropped  fascinated.  This  is  an  unprecedent- 
ed example  of  the  irresistible  force  of  personal  appearanco^^ 
combing  with  polished  address.  Poor  creature  !  how  she  ^  t 
loves  me  !  I  pity  so  prostrating  a  passion,  and  ought  to 
return  it.  I  will :  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  society  and  fashion. 
— ^  [Exit^  L. 

Med.  [Turns  the  chair  round,]  *  There  is  a  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.* 
This  is  my  tide — I  am  the  only  witness.  *  Virtue  is  sure  to 
find  its  own  reward.'  But  I've  no  time  to  contemplate 
what  I  shall  be — something  huge.  Let  me  see— Spanker 
versus  Courtly — Crim.  Con. — Damages  placed  at  150^000/. 
at  least,  for  juries  always  decimate  your  hopes. 

Enter  Spanker,  l. 

Span.  I  cannot  find  Gay  anywhere, 

Med,  The  plaintiff  himself— I  must  commence  the  action. 
Mr.  Spanker,  as  1  have  information  of  deep  vital  importance 
to  impart,  will  you  take  a  seat  ]  [They  sit  solemnly,  Med- 
die  takes  otU  a  note-hook  and  pencil,]  Ahem  !  You  have  a 
wife] 

Re-enter  Ladt  Gay  behimd,  l. 

Span.  Yes,  I  believe,  I • 
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Med,  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  without  any  prevarica- 
tion, to  answer  my  questions  1 

SjMm.  You  alarm — I 

Mei,  Compose  yourself  and  reserve  your  feelings  ;  take 
time  to  connder.     You  have  a  wife  1 

Span,  Yes 

Med.  He  has  a  wife — good — a  hana-Jid^  wife — bound 
morally  and  legally  to  be  your  wife,  and  nobody  else's  in 
^fect,  except  on  your  written  permission 

Span.  But  what  has  this 

Med.  Hush  !  allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  congratulate  you. 

[Shakes  his  hand. 

Span.  What  for] 

JMed.  Lady  Gay  Spanker  is  about  to  dishonor  the  bond 
of  wedlock  by  eloping  from  you. 

Span.  [Starting.]  What] 

Med»  Be  patient — I  thought  you  would  be  overjoyed. 
Place  the  a£&ir  in  my  hands,  and  1  will  venture  to  promise 
the  largest  damages  on  record. 

Span*  Damn  the  damages  ! — I  want  my  wife.  Oh,  I'll 
go  and  ask  her  not  to  run  away.  She  may  run  a^ay  with 
me — she  may  hunt — she  may  ride — anything  she  likes. 
Oh,  sir,  let  us  put  a  stop  to  this  affair. 

Med.  Put  a  stop  to  it !  do  not  alarm  me,  sir.  Sir,  you 
will  spoil  the  most  exquisite  brief  that  was  ever  penned. 
It  must  proceed — it  shall  proceed.  It  is  illegal  to  prevent 
it,  and  1  will  bring  an  action  against  you  for  wilful  intent 
to  injure  the  profession. 

Span.  Oh,  what  an  ass  I  am  !  Oh,  I  have  driven  her  to 
this.  It  was  all  that  damned  brandy  punch  on  the  top  of 
Burgundy.     What  a  fool  I  was  ! 

Med.  It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  your  life. 

Span.  So  I  thought  at  the  time ;  but  we  live  to  grow 
wiser.     Tell  me,  who  is  the  vile  seducer  ? 

Med.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

Span.  Ha  !  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Med.  I  diould  think  he  is.  If  you  will  accompany  me 
—here  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  whole  transaction  m 
short-hand — sworn  to  by  me. 

Span.  Only  let  me  have  Gray  back  again. 

Mccf.  Even  that  may  be  arranged : — this  way. 

Span.  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  my  wife  run  away. 
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Oh,  I  will  do  any  thing — keep  two  packs  of  hounds — buy 
up  every  horse  and  ass  in  England — ^myself  iucluded-^K)h ! 

[Esci6  Span,  and  Med,  l. 
Lady  Gay.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Poor  Dolly  !  I*m  sorry  I  must 
continue  to  deceive  him.     If  he  would  kindle  up  a  little-— 
So,  that  fellow  overheard  all — well,  so  much  the  better. 

Enter  Youno  Courtly,  r. 

Young  C,  My  dear  madam,  how  fares  the  plot  t  does 
my  governor  nibble  1 

Lady  Gay,  Nibble !  he  is  caught  and  in  the  basket  I 
have  just  left  him  with  a  hook  in  his  gills,  panting  for  very 
lack  of  element.     But  how  goes  on  your  encounter  1 

Young  C,  Bravely.  By  a  simple  ruse,  I  have  discover- 
ed that  she  loves  me.  I  see  but  one  chance  against  the 
best  teimination  I  could  hope. 

Lady  Gay.  What  is  that  1 

Young  C,  My  father  has  told  me  that  I  return  to  town 
again  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Lady  Gay.  Well,  I  insist  you  stop  and  dine — ke^p  out 
of  the  way. 

Young  C.  Oh,  but  what  excuse  shall  I  offer  for  disobe- 
dience 1    What  can  I  say  when  he  sees  me  before  dinner  *? 

Lady  Gay.  Say — say  Grace. 

Enter  Grace,  l.,  and  gets  behind  the  toindow  curtains. 

Young  a  Ha!  ha! 

Lady  Gay.  1  have  arranged  to  elope  with  Sir  Harcourt 
myself  to-morrow  night. 

Young  C.  The  deuce  you  have ! 

Lady  Gay,  Now  if  you  could  persuade  Grace  to  follow 
that  example — his  carriage  will  be  waiting  at  the  Park — 
be  there  a  little  befc»re  eleven,  and  it  will  just  prevent  our 
escape      Can  you  make  her  agi-ee  to  that  1 

Young  C.  Oh,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  if  Mr. 
Augustus  Hamilton  supplicates. 

Lady  Gay,  Success  attend  you.  [Going.] 

Young  C,  I  will  bend  the  haughty  Grace.  [Going,] 

Lady  Gay,  Do.  [Exeunt  sever<dly. 

Grace.  Will  you  1 

END   OP   ACT   IV 
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ACT    V. 
Scene  I. — A  Dratoing-Room  in  Oak  Matt. 

Enter  Cool,  l. 

Cod,  This  is  the  most  serious  affair  Sir  Harcourt  haa 
ever  been  engaged  in.  I  took  the  liberty  of  considering 
kim  a  fool  when  be  told  me  he  was  going  to  many :  but 
voluntarily  to  incur  another  man's  incumbrance  is  very 
little  short  c^  madness.  If  he  continues  to  conduct  himself 
in  Jihis  absurd  manner,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  dismiss  him. 

\y'^Iinter  Sib  Harcourt,  l.,  equipped  for  travelling. 

r    ^  SirH.  Cool! 
l^y^      Cod,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  H,  Is  my  chariot  in  waiting  1 

Cod,  For  the  last  half  hour  at  the  park  wicket.  But, 
pardon  the  insinuation,  sir ;  would  it  not  be  more  advisable 
to  hesitate  a  Kttle  for  a  short  reaction  before  you  under- 
take the  heavy  responsibility  of  a  womaal 
<  .  ,i  Sir  H,  No  :  hesitation  destroys  the  romance  of  a  fo.ux 
pas,  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  mercantile  cal- 
culation. 

Cod,  What  is  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Charles  t 

Sir  H,  Ay,  much  against  my  will.  Lady  Gray  prevailed 
on  me  to  permit  him  to  remain.  You,  dool,  must  return 
him  to  College.  Pass  through  London,  and  deliver  these 
papers :  here  is  a  small  notice  of  the  coming  elopement  for 
the  Morning  Post ;  this,  by  an  eye-witness,  for  the  Herald ; 
this,  with  all  the  particulars,  for  the  Chronicle ;  and  the  full 
and  circumstantial  account  for  the  evening  journals — after 
which,  meet  us  at  Boulogne. 

Cool,  Very  good,  Sir  Harcourt.  [Going, 

Sir  H.  Lose  no  time.  Remember— Hotel  Anglais,  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer.  And,  Cool,  bring  a  few  copies  with  you, 
and  don't  forget  to  distribute  some  amongst  very  particular 
friends. 

Cool,  It  shall  be  done.  [Exit,  l. 

"  Sir  H,  With  what  indifference  does  a  man  of  the  world 
I  "  view  the  approach  of  the  most  perilous  catastrophe !  My 
I  "  position,  hazardous  as  it  is,  entails  none  of  that  nervous 
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*'  excitement  which  a  neophyte  in  the  school  of  fashion 
'*  would  feel.  I  am  as  cool  and  steady  as  possible.  Rft- 
**  bit,  habit !  Oh  !  how  many  roses  will  fade  upon  the  cheelt 
"  of  beauty,  when  the  defalcation  of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly 
"  is  whispered — then  hinted — at  last,  confirmed  and  bruit- 
"  ed.  I  think  I  see  them.  Then,  on  my  return,  they  will 
**  not  dare  to  eject  me — I  am  their  sovereign  !  Whoever 
"  attempts  to  think  of  treason,  I'll  banish  him  from  the 
\^"  West  End— 1*11  cut  him— I'll  put  him  out  of  fashion  !'^  j 

Enter  Lady  Gay,  l. 

Ladi/  Gay.  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  H.  At  your  feet. 

Lady  Gay,  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  repented. 

Sir  H.  Repented ! 

Lady  Gay.  Have  you  not  come  to  say  it  was  a  jest  1— 
say  you  have ! 

Sir  H.  Love  is  too  sacred  a  subject  to  be  triced  inoth. 
Come,  let  us  fly  I     See,  I  have  procured  disguises 

Lady  Gay.  J^^ouragc^  begins  to  fail  me.     Let  me  re« 

Lady  Gay.  ^^^|^^you  intend  to  take  me  T 

Sir  H.  Yo^^^^^^  my  guide.     The  carriage  waits. 

Lfidy  Gay.   l^^Wll  never  desert  me  % 

Sir  H.  Desert !  Oh,  Heavens  !  Nay,  do  not  hesitate 
-^flight,  now,  alone  is  left  to  your  desperate  situation  i 
Come,  every  moment  is  laden  with  danger. 

\l^ey  are gainf. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh  !  gracious  ! 

Sir  H.  Hush  !  what  is  it  1 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  forgotten — I  must  return. 

Sir  il.  Impossible ! 

Lady  Gay.  I  must  I  I  must !  I  have  left  J^ax — a  pet 
staghound,  in  his  basket — without  whom,  life  would  \)m 
unendurable — I  could  not  exist ! 

Sir  H.  No,  no.     Let  him  be  sent  after  us  in  a  hamper. 

Leidy  Cray.  In  a  hamper  1     Remorseless  man !     w— 

you  love  me  not.    How  would  you  like  to  be  sent  after 

me— in  a  hamper  %     Let  me  fetch  him.     Hark )     I  |iefl^ 

him  squeal  1     Oh  1     Max — Max ! 

.  iStr  H.  Hush  I   for  Heaven's  sake.     Tfapy'U  \jfif^^ 
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you're  calling  the  Squire.     Iliear  footsteps  :  where  can  I 
retire  1  [Goes  up,  n. 

Enter  Meddle,  Spanker,  Dazzle,  and  Max,  l.     Lady 

Gay  scream*, 

Med.  Spanker  versus  Courtly  ! — I  subpoena  every  one 
of  you  as  witnesses ! — I  have  'em  ready — here  they  are — 
flhilling  a-piece.  [Giving  them  round. 

Lady  Gay.  Where  is  Sir  Harcouit  ? 

Med.  There ! — bear  witness ! — call  on  the  vile  delin- 
quent for  protection  ! 

Span.  Oh  !  his  protection  ! 

Lady  Gay.  What  1  ha  ! 

Med.  ril  swear  I  overheard  the  whole  elopement  plan- 
ned— ^before  any  jury ! — w here's  the  book  1 

Span.  Do  you  hear,  you  profligate  ? 

Lady  Gay.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha  ! 

Daz.  But  where  is  this  wretched  Lothario  1 

Med.  Ay,  where  is  the  defendant  1 

Span.  Where  lies  the  hoary  villain  %m^^ 

Lady  Gay.  What  villain  1  Hf 

Span.  That  will  not  serve  yrjii^^p^^^E  be  blinded  thai 

way  1  ^^l^^P 

med.  We  won't  be  blinded  any  -wS^F 

Max.  I  must  seek  Sir  Harcourt,  aiRnemand  an  expla- 
pation !  Such  a  thing  never  occurred  in  Oak  Hall  before 
—It  must  be  cleared  up  !  [Exi^,  r. 

Med.  [Aside  to  Spanker.]  Now,  take  my  advice ;  remem- 
ber  your  gender.     Mind  the  notes  I  have  given  you. 

Span.  [Aside.]  All  right !  Here  they  are !  Now,  ma- 
dam, I  have  procured  the  highest  legal  opinion  on  this 
point. 

Med.  Hear  I  hearl 

Span.  And  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a — into— 
What's  this  1  [Looks  at  note^ 

Med.  A  nutshell ! 

Span.  Yes,  we  are  in  a  nutshell.  Will  you,  in  every 
respect,  subscribe  to  my  requests — desires — commands — 
[Looks  at  no^c* J— orders — imperative — ^indicative— injunc- 
tive—or  otherwise  1 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside.]  'Pon  my  life,  he's  actually  going  to 
Miumo  the  ribbons,  and  take  the  box-seat.    I  must  put  a 
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Stop  to  this.  I  will !  It  will  all  end  in  smoke.  I  know 
Sir  Harcourt  would  rather  run  than  fight ! 

Daz,  Oh !  I  smell  powder ! — command  my  services. 
My  dear  madam,  can  I  be  of  any  use  T 

Span,  Oh !  a  challenge !  I  must  consult  my  legal  ad- 
viser. 

Med,  No  !  impossible  ! 

Daz,  Pooh  !  the  easiest  thing  in  life !  Leave  it  to  me : 
What  has  an  attorney  to  do  with  affairs  of  honour  1 — they 
are  out  of  his  element. 

Med.  Compromise  the  question  1  Pull  his  nose  ! — we 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Daz,  [Turning  to  Lady  Gay,]  Well,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion either — have  we  % 

Lady  Gay.  No ! — pull  his  nose— that  will  be  something. 

Med,  And,  moreover,  it  is  not  exactly  actionable  ! 

Daz.  Isn't  it !— thank  you — I'll  note  down  that  piece  of 
informatiofii^^it  may  be  useful. 

Med,  How  !  cheated  out  of  my  legal  knowledge  1 

Lady  Gay,  MjLjSpanker,  1  am  determined  ! — I  insist 
upon  a  challeng^^mg  sent  to  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  ! — 
and — mark  me — $A^Qu  refuse  to  fight  him — I  will. 

Med.  Don't,  ^gm^  my  advice — you'll  incapacit 

Lady  Gay,  LoSvyou,  Mr.  Meddle,  unless  you  wish  me 
to  horsewhip  you,  hold  your  tongue. 

Med.  What  a  she-tiger — I  shall  retire  and  collect  my 
costs.  [Exit,  L. 

Lady  Gay.  Mr.  Spanker,  oblige  me  by  writing  as  I  dic- 
tate. 

Span.  He's  gone — and  now  I  am  defenceless  !  Is  this 
the  fate  of  husbands  ! — A  duel ! — Is  this  the  result  of  be- 
coming master  of  my  own  family  ? 

Lady  Gay.  *  Sic^the^situation  in  which  you  were  dis- 
covered with  my  wife,  admits  neither  of  explanation  nor 
apology.'  ' 

Span.  Oh,  yes !  but  it  does — I  don't  believe  you  really 
intended  to  run  quite  away. 

Lady  Gay,  You  do  not ;  ^BuTl  know  better,  I  say  I  did ! 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  yourunfiulunate  interruption,  I 
do  not  know  where  I  might  have  been  by  this  time.  Go 
on. 

Span,  *  Nor  apology.'     I'm  writing  my  own  death-war-^ 
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j^aot— committing  fiuicide  on  compulnon. 

Lady  Gay.  'The  bearer  will  arrange  all  preliminary 
matters ;  for  another  day  must  see  this  sacrilege  expiated 
by  your  life,  or  that  of  *  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*  Dolly  Spanker.' 
Now,  Mr.  Dazzle.  [Crives  it  over  his  head. 

Daz.  The  document  is  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  a  hundred- 
pound  bill. 

Lady  Gay.  We  trust  to  your  discretion. 

Span.  His  discretion!  Oh,  put  your  head  in  a  tiger's 
mouth,  and  trust  to  his  discretion ! 

Daz.  \  Sealifig  letter,  !fc.,tmth  Spanker'' s  seol.]  My  dear 
Lady  Gay,  matters  of  this  kind  are  indigenous  to  my  na- 
ture, independently  of  their  pervading  fascination  to  all 
humanity ;  but  this  is  the  more  especially  delightful,  as  you 
may  perceive  I  shall  be  the  intimate  and  bosom  friend  of 
both  parties. 

Lady  Gay.  Is  it  not  the  only  alternative  in  such  a  case  f 

Daz.  It  is  a  beautiful  panacea  in  any,  in  every  case. 
[Going — returns.]  By  the  way,  where  would  you  like  this 
party  of  pleasure  to  come  off]  Open  air  shooting  is  plea- 
sant enough,  but  if  I  might  venture  to  advise,  we  could  or- 
der half-a-dozen  of  that  Madeira  and  aj^ox  of  cigars  into 
the  billiard-room,  so  make  a  night  of  iIt  ^^l^^up  the  irons 
eveiy  now  and  then ;  string  for  first  snot,  and  blaze  away 
at  one  another  in  an  amicable  and  gentlemanlike  way ;  so 
conclude  the  matter  before  the  potency  of  the  liquor  could 
disturb  the  individuality  of  the  object,  or  the  smoke  of  the 
cigars  render  the  outline  dubious.  Does  such  an  arrange- 
ment coincide  with  your  views  % 

Lady  Gay.  Perfectly. 

Daz.  I  trust  shortly  to  be  the  harbinger  of  happy  tidings. 

[Exit,  L. 

Span.  [Coming  Joward.]  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  are  you 
ambitious  of  becoming  a  widow  ? 

I     Lady  Gay.  Why,  Dolly,  woman  is  at  best  but  weak, 
and  weeds  become  me. 

I     Span.  Female !  am  I  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
your  vanity. 

Lady  Gay.  If  vou  become  pathetic,  I  shall  laugh. 

Span.  Fareweu — base,  heartless,  unfeeling  woman ! 

[Exit,h. 
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Lad^f  Gujf.  Hal  well,  $o  I  am.  I  am  Iwartliess,  for  he 
k  a  dear,  good  little  fellow,  and  I  ought  not  to  play  upon 
his  feeliQgi :  but  'pou  my  life  he  sounds  so  well  up  at  con- 
cert pitdk,  that  I  feel  disinclined  to  untune  him.  Poor 
Doll,  I  didn't  think  he  cared  so  much  about  rae.  I  will 
put  him  out  of  pain.     [Exit,  l.  Sir  Harcourt  comes  down. 

Sir  H.  I  have  been  a  fool !  a  dupe  to  my  own  vanity, 
I  shall  be  pointed  at  as  a  ridiculous  old  coxcomb— and  so 
I  am.  The  hour  of  conviction  is  arrived.  \  Have  I  de- 
ceived myself] — Have  I  turned  all  my  senses  inwards — 
looking  towards  self — always  self? — and  has  the  world 
been  ever  laughing  at  rae  ?  Well,  if  they  hav^I  will  re- 
vert the  joke  ; — ^they  may  say  I  am  an  old  as£^ut  I  will 
prove  that  J  am  neither  too  old  to  repent  my  folly,  nor 
such  an  ass  as  to  flinch  from  confessing  it.  A  blow  half 
met  is  but  half  felt. 

Enter  Dazzle,  l. 

Daz.  Sir  Harcourt,  may  I  be  permitted  the  honour  of  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  1 

Sir  H.  With  pleasure. 

Daz.  Have  the  kindness  to  throw  your  eye  over  that. 

[Crivea  letter. 

Sir  H.  [-Kca^.j**  Situation — ^my  vnfe — apology— expi- 
ate— my  life.'     Why,  this  is  intended  for  a  challenge. 

Daz.  Why,  indeed,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not 
quite  en  regie  in  the  couching,  for  with  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do ;  but  I  trust  that  the  irregularity  of  the  composition 
will  be  confounded  in  the  beauty  of  the  subject. 

Sir  EL.  Mr.  Dazzle,  are  you  in  earnest  % 

Daz.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  upon  my  honour  I  am,  and 
I  hope  that  no  previous  engagement  will  interfere  with  an 
immediate  reply  in  propria  persona.  We  have  fixed  upon 
the  billiard  room  as  the  scene  of  action,  which  I  have  just 
seen  properly  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  and, 
by  the  bye,  if  your  implements  are  not  handy,  I  can  oblige 
you  with  a  pair  of  the  sweetest  things  you  ever  handled — 
hair-triggered — saw  grip ;  heir-looms  in  my  family.  I  re 
gard  them  almost  in  the  light  of  relations. 

Sir  H.  Sir,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  one  of  your  relatives. 
[Aside,]  One  of  the  hereditaments  of  my  folly — I  must  ac- 
cept it.  [Aloud.]  Sir,  I  shall  be  ha^py  to  meet  Mr.  Spanker 
at  any  time  or  place  he  may  appoint. 
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Daz.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir.  Alloiw  me  to  offisr  yoa 
my  arm.  I  see  you  understand  these  matters ; — ^my  friend 
Spanker  is  wofully  ignorant — miserably  uneducated. 

Re-enter  Max,  with  Gkaob,  b. 

Max,  Give  ye  joy,  girl,  give  ye  joy.  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtly  must  consent  to  waive  all  title  to  your  band  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son  Charles. 

Grace,  Oh,  indeed !  Is  that  the  pith  of  your  congratu- 
lation— ^humph !  the  exchange  of  an  old  fool  for  a  young 
one  1  Pardon  me  if  I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Max.  Advantage ! 

Grace,  Moreover,  by  what  right  am  I  a  transferable  ci- 
pher in  the  family  of  Courtly  1  So,  then,  my  fate  is  reduc- 
ed to  this,  to  sacrifice  my  fortune,  or  unite  myself  with  a 
worm-eaten  edition  of  the  Classics ! 

Max,  Why,  he  certainly  is  not  such  a  fellow  as  I  could 
have  chosen  for  ray  little  Grace ;  but  consider,  to  retain 
fifteen  thousand  a-year !  Now,  tell  me  honestly — ^but  why 
should  I  say  honestly  ?  Speak,  girl,  would  you  rather  not 
have  the  lad  1 

Chrace,  Why  do  you  ask  me  %  • 

M€uc,  Why,  look  ye,  I*m  an  old  fellow ;  another  hunting 
season  or  two,  and  I  shall  be  in  at  my  own  death— I  can't 
leave  you  this  house  and  land,  because  they  are  entailed, 
nor  can  I  say  I'm  sorry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  good  law  ;  but  I 
have  a  little  box  with  my  Grace's  name  upon  it,  where, 
since  your  father's  death  and  miserly  will,  I  have  yearly 
placed  a  certain  sum  to  be  yours,  should  you  refuse  to  ful- 
fil the  conditions  prescribed. 

Chrace,  My  own  dear  uncle  ! 

[  Clasping  him  round  the  neck. 

Max,  Pooh  !  pooh !  what's  to  do  now  ?  Why,  it  was 
only  a  trifle — why,  you  little  rogue,  what  are  you  crying 
about? 

Chrace,  Nothing,  but 

Max.  But  what  ?  Come,  out  with  it :  Will  you  have 
young  Courtly  1 

Re-enter  Ladt  Gat,  l. 

L'ody  Gay.  Oh  !  Max,  Max ! 
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JUax.  Why,  what's  amiss  with  you  t 

Lady  Gay.  Pm  a  wicked  woman  ! 

Max.  What  have  you  done  1 

Lady  Gay.  Everything — oh,  I  thought  Sir  Harcourt 
was  a  coward,  but  now  I  find  a  man  may  be  a  coxcomb 
without  being  a  poltroon.  Just  to  show  my  husband  how 
inconvenient  it  is  to  hold  the  ribands  sometimes,  I  made  him 
send  a  challenge  to  the  old  fellow,  and  he,  to  my  surprise, 
accepted  it,  and  is  going  to  blow  my  Dolly's  brains  out  in 
the  billiard-room. 

Max.  The  devil ! 

Lady  Gay.  Just  when  I  imagined  I  had  got  my  whip 
hand  of  him  again,  out  comes  my  linch-pin — and  over  I  go 
— oh  ! 

Max.  I  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  that — a  duel  under  my 
roof!     Murder  in  Oak  Hall !     I'll  shoot  them  both ! 

[Exit,  L. 

Crrace.  Are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 

Lady  Gay.  Do  you  think  it  looks  like  a  joke  ?  Oh  ! 
Dolly,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  be  shot,  I  will  never  forgive 
you — never  !  Ah,  he  is  a  great  fool,  Grace  !  but  I  can't 
tell  why,  I  would  sooner  lose  my  bridle  hand  than  he 
should  be  hurt  on  my  account. 

Enter  Sir  Harcourt,  l. 

Tell  me — tell  me — have  you  shot  him-r— is  he  dead— my 
dear  Sir  Harcourt  1  You  horrid  old  brute — have  you  kill- 
ed himi     I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  [Exit,  l> 

Crrace.  Oh  !     Sir  Harcourt,  what  has  happened  ? 

Sir  H.  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  beg — your  uncle  interrupted 
us — discharged  the  weapons — locked  the  challenger  up  iu 
the  billiard-room  to  cool  his  rage. 

Crrace.  Thank  Heaven  ! 

Sir  H.  Miss  Grace,  to  apologise  for  my  conduct  were 
useless,  more  especially  as  I  am  confident  that  no  feelings 
of  indignation  or  sorrow  for  my  late  acts  are  cherished  by 
you  ;  but  still,  reparation  is  in  my  power,  and  I  not  only 
waive  all  title,  right,  or  claim  to  your  person  or  your  for- 
tune, but  freely  admit  your  power  to  bestow  them  on  a 
more  worthy  object. 

Grace.  This  generosity,  Sir  Harcourt,  is  most  unexpect- 
ed. 
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Sir  JJ.  No,  not  p;enero6ity,  but  simply  justice^  justice  f 
»        Grace.  May  I  still  beg  a  fevour  ? 
^    ^  U     Sir  H,  Claim  anything  that  is  mine  to  grant. 
A  ^    v>     Grace,  You  have  been  duped  by  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  I 
have  also  been  cheated  and  played  upon  by  her  and  Mr. 
Hamilton — may  I  beg  that  the  contract  between  us,  may, 
to  all  appearances,  be  still  held  good  % 

Sir  H.  Certainly,  although  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the 
point  of  your  purpose. 

Enter  Max,  with  Young  Courtly,  l. 

Max.  Now,  Grrace,  I  have  brought  the  lad. 

Crrace.  Thank  you,  uncle,  but  the  trouble  was  quite  un- 
necessary— Sir  Harcourt  holds  to  his  original  contract. 

Max.  The  deuce  he  does  ! 

Grace.  And  I  am  willing — nay,  eager,  to  become  Lady 
Courtly. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  The  deuce  you  are  ! 

Max.  But,  Sir  Harcourt 

Sir  H.  One  word,  Max,  for  an  instant.  {They  retire^  l. 

Young  C.  \Aside.]  What  can  this  mean  1  Can  it  be 
possible  that  1  have  been  mistaken — that  she  is  not  in  love 
with  Augustus  Hamilton  ? 

Grace.  Now  we  shall  find  how  he  intends  to  bend  the 
haughty  Grace. 

Young  C.  Madam — Miss,  I  mean, — are  you  really  in 
earnest — are  you  in  love  with  my  father  t 

Grace.  No,  indeed  I  am  not. 

Young  C.  Are  you  in  love  with  any  one  else  ? 

Grace.  No,  or  I  should  not  marry  him. 

Young  C.  Then  you  actually  accept  him  as  your  real 
husband  ? 

Grace.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Young  C.  [Aside,]  Hang  me  if  I  have  not  been  a  pretty 
fool !  [Aloud.]  Why  do  you  marry  him,  if  you  don't  care 
about  him  ? 

Grace.  To  save  my  fortune. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  Mercenary,  cold-hearted  girl !  [Aloud*] 
But  if  there  be  any  one  you  love  in  the  least— marry  him ; 
— were  you  never  in  love  ? 

Grace.  Never ! 

Young  a  [Aside.]  Oh!  what  an  ass  Fve  been !  [AloHd.\ 
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I  heard  Lady  Gay  mention  something  about  a  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Crrace.  Ah,  yes,  a  person  who,  after  an  acquaintance- 
ship of  two  days,  had  the  assurance  to  make  love  to  me,  and 

Young  a  Yes,— you— Well  I 

Grace.  I  pretended  to  receive  his  attentions. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  It  was  the  best  pretence  I  ever  saw. 

Grace.  An  absurd,  vain,  conceited  coxcomb,  who  appear- 
ed to  imagine  that  I  was  so  struck  with  his  fulsome  speech, 
that  he  could  turn  me  round  his  finger. 

Young  C.  \ Aside.]  My  very  thoughts  ! 

Crrace.  But  he  was  mistaken. 

Young  C,  [Aside.]  Confoundedly!  [Aloud.]  Yet  you 
seemed  rather  concerned  about  the  news  of  hb  death. 

Grace.  His  accident !     No,  but 

Young  C.  But  what  1 

Grace.  [Aside.]  What  can  I  say  ?  [Aloud.]  Ah  !  but  my 
maid  Port's  brother  is  a  post-boy,  and  I  thought  he  might 
have  sustained  an  injury,  poor  boy. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  Damn  the  post-boy !  [Alotid.]  Madam, 
if  the  retention  of  your  fortune  be  the  plea  on  which  you 
are  about  to  bestow  your  hand  on  one  you  do  not  love,  and 
whose  very  actipns  speak  his  carelessness  fi>r  that  inestima- 
ble jewel  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating— know  that  I  am 
devotedly,  madly  attached  to  you. 

Crrace.  You,  sir  1     Impossible  ! 

Young  C.  Not  at  all, — but  inevitable, — I  have  been  so 
for  a  long  time. 

Grace.  Why,  you  never  saw  me  till  last  night. 

Young  C.  I  have  seen  you  in  imagination — you  are  the 
ideal  I  have  worshipped. 

Grace.  Since  you  press  me  into  a  confession, — which 
nothing  but  this  could  bring  me  to  speak, — know,  I  did 
love  poor  Augustus  Hamilton — 

Re-enter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt. 

but  he — ^he  is — no— more  !     Pray,  spare  me,  sir. 

Young  C.  [Aside.]  She  loves  me  !  And,  oh !  what  a  si- 
tuation I  am  in  ! — ^if  I  own  I  am  the  man,  my  governor 
will  overhear,  and  ruin  me — ^if  I  do  not,  she'll  marry  hioit 
^^What  18  to  be  done  T 
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Enter  Ladt  Gay,  l. 

Jsody  Cray,  Where  have  you  put  my  Dolly  1  I  have 
been  lacing  all  round  the  house — tell  me,  is  he  quite  dead! 

Max,  I'll  have  him  brought  in.  [Exit,  l. 

Sir  H.  My  dear  madam,  you  must  perceive  this  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  was  no  fiault  of  mine.  I  was  compelled 
to  act  as  I  have  done — I  was  willing  to  offer  any  apology, 
but  that  resource  was  excluded,  as  unacceptable. 

Ludy  Gay.  I  know — I  know — 'twas  I  made  him  write 
that  letter — there  was  no  apology  required — 'twas  I  that 
apparently  seduced  you  from  the  paths  of  propriety  :^- 
'twas  all  a  joke,  and  here  is  the  end  of  it. 

Enter  Maz«  Spanker,  and  Dazzle,  l. 

Oh  !  if  he  had  but  lived  to  say,  **  I  forgive  you,  Qzy  !'* 

Span,  So  I  do  ! 

Lady  Gay.  [Seeing  him.]  Ah !  he  is  alive ! 

Span.  Of  course  I  am ! 

Lady  Gay.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  [Embraces  him.]  I  will  never 
hunt  again — unless  you  wish  it.     Sell  your  stable 

Span.  No,  no — do  what  you  like — say  what  you  like  for 
the  future !  I  find  the  head  of  a  family  has  less  ease  and 
more  responsibility  than  I,  as  a  member,  could  have  antici- 
pated.    I  abdicate  I 

Enter  Cool,  l. 

Sir  H.  Ah !  Cool,  here !  [Asid^  to  Cool.]  You  may  de- 
stroy those  papers — I  have  altered  my  mind,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  elope  at  present.     Where  are  they  1 

Ck}ol.  As  you  seemed  particular.  Sir  Harcourt,  I  sent 
them  off  to  London  by  mail. 

Sir  H.  Why,  then,  a  full  description  of  the  whole  aflfair 
will  be  published  to-morrow. 

Cool.  Most  irretrievably ! 

Sir  H.  You  must  post  to  town  immediately,  and  stop 
the  press. 

Cool.  Beg  pardon — but  they  would  see  me  hanged  first. 
Sir  Harcourt,  they  don't  frequently  meet  with  such  a  iwo- 
fiiable  lie. 

Servant.  [Without.]  No,  sir!  no,  sir f 
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Enter  Simpson,  l. 

Simpson,  Sir,  there^s  a  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  Mr. 
Solomon  Isaacs,  insists  upon  following  nie  up.     [Exit,  l. 

Enter  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs,  l. 

Isaacs.  Mr.  Courtly,  you  will  excuse  my  performance  of 
a  roost  disagreeable  duty  at  any  time,  but  more  especially 
in  such  a  manner.  I  must  beg  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany to  town. 

SirH.  What!  how!  what  fori 

Isaacs.  For  debt,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  H,  Arrested  1  impossible !  Here  must  be  some 
mistake. 

Isaacs.  Not  the  slightest,  sir.  Judgment  has  been  given 
in  five  cases,  for  the  last  three  months ;  but  Mr.  Courtly  .is 
an  eel  rather  too  nimble  for  my  men.  We  have  been  on 
his  track,  and  traced  him  down  to  this  village,  with  Mr. 
Dazzle. 

Daz.  Ah  !  Isaacs !  how  are  you  ? 

Isaacs.  Thank  you,  sir.  [Speaks  to  Sir  H.] 

Max.  Do  you  Know  him  1 

Daz.  Oh,  intimately !  Distantly  related  to  his  family- 
same  arms  on  our  escutcheon — empty  purse  falling  thro' 
a  hole  in  a — ^pocket :  motto,  *  Requiascet  in  pace' — which 
means,  *  Let  virtue  be  its  own  reward.' 

Sir  H.  [To  Isaacs.]  Oh,  I  thought  there  was  a  mistake ! 
Know,  to  your  misfortune,  that  IVIr.  Hamilton  was  the  per- 
son you  dogged  to  Oak  Hall,  between  whom  and  my  son 
a  most  remarkable  likeness  exists. 

Isaacs.  Ha !  ha !  Know,  to  your  misfortune.  Sir  Har- 
court, that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Courtly  are  one  and  the 
same  person ! 

Sir  H.  Charles ! 

Young  C.  Concealment  is  in  vain — I  am  Augustus  Ha- 
milton. 

Sir  H.  Hang  me  if  1  didn't  think  it  all  along !  Oh ! 
you  infernal,  cozening  dog!  [Crosses  to  him, 

Isaacs.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Hamilton- 
Grace.  Stay,  sir — Mr.  Charles  Courtly  is  under  age- 
ask  his  father. 

Sir  H.  Ahem  ! — I  won't — I  won't  pay  a  shilling  of  the 
rascal's  debts— not  a  sixpence ! 
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Orace.  Then  I  will — ^you  may  retire.     [Exit  Tsaaa,  l. 
Young  C.  I  can  now  perceive  the  generous  point  of 
your  conduct  towards  roe ;  and,  believe  me,  I  apprecilSte, 
and  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

Max,  Ha !  ha !  Come,  Sir  Harcourt,  you  have  been 
fairly  beaten — ^you  must  forgive  him — say  you  will. 

Sir  H,  So,  mr;lt  appears  you  have  been  leading,  covert- 
ly, an  infernal  town  life  ? 

Young  C,  Yes,  please,  father. 

[Imitating  Master  Charies. 

Sir  H.  None  of  your  humbug,  sir !  [Ande.'\  He  is  my 
own  son — how  could  I  expect  him  to  keep  out  of  the 
fire  1  [Aloud.\  And  you,  Mr.  Cool ! — have  you  been  deceiv- 
ing me  1 

Ck)oL  Oh  !  Sir  Harcourt,  i£your  perception  was  played 
upon,  how  could  I  be  expected  to  see  1  [Exit,  l. 

Sir  H.  Well,  it  would  be  useless  to  withhold  my  hand. 
There,  boy !  [He  gives  his  hand  to  Young  Courtly.  Grace 
comes  down  on  the  other  side  and  offers  her  hand ;  he  takes 
it,]  What  is  all  this  1     What  do  you  want  1 

Young  C,  Your  blessing,  father. 

Grace,  If  you  please,  father. 

Sir  H,  Oho  !  tho  mystery  is  being  solved.  So,  so,  you 
young  scoundrel,  you  have  been  making  love— under  the 
rose. 

Lady  Gay.  He  learnt  that  from  you.  Sir  Harcodrt. 

Sir  H,  Ahem  !  What  would  you  do  now,  if  I  were  to 
vsdthhold  my  consent  1 

Crrace,  Do  without  it. 

Max,  The  will  says,  if  Grace  marries  any  one  but  you, 
her  property  reverts  to  your  heir-apparent — and  there  he 
stands. 

Lady  Gay,  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Span.  I  married  from  inclination,  and  see  how  happy  I 
am.     And  if  ever  I  have  a  son 

Lady  Gay,  Hush  !  Dolly,  dear ! 

Sir  IT,  Well !  take  her,  boy !  Although  you  are  too 
young  to  marry.  [They  retire  unth  Max. 

Lady  Gay,  Am  I  forgiven.  Sir  Harcourt  1 

Sir  H,  Ahem  !  Why — a — [Aside,]  Have  you  really 
deceived  me  % 

Lady  Gay,  Can  you  not  see  through  this  I    ^         , 
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Sir  H.  And  you  still  love  me  1 

Lady  Gay.  As  much  as  I  ever  did. 

Sir  H,  [Is  about  to  kiss  herJiand,  when  Spanker  interposes 
between,]  A  very  handsome  ring,  indeed. 

Span,  Yety,  [Puts  her  arm  in  his,  and  they  go  up. 

Sir  H,  Poor  little  Spanker  ! 

iliax.  [Chming  down,  aside  to  Sir  H,]  One  point  I  wish 
to  have  settled.     Who  is  Mr.  Dazzle  ? 

Sir  H,  A  relative  of  the  Spankers,  he  told  me, 

Ma>x,  Oh,  no,  a  near  connexion  of  yours. 

Sir  H.  Never  saw  him  before  I  came  down  here,  in  all 
my  life.  [To  Young  Courtly.]  Charles,  who  is  Mr.  Dazzle  I 

Young  C.  Dazzle,  Dazzle, — will  you  excuse  an  imper- 
tinent question  1 — but  who  the  deuce  are  you  ? 

JDaz.  Certainly.     I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

All,  How,  sir  1 

Daz.  Simple  question  as  you  may  think  it,  it  would 
puzzle  half  the  world  to  answer.  One  thing  I  can  vouch 
— Nature  made  me  a  gentleman — that  is,  I  live  on  the 
best  that  can  be  procured  for  credit.  I  never  spend  my 
own  money  when  I  can  oblige  a  friend.  I'm  always  thick 
on  the  winning  horse.  I'm  an  epidemic  on  the  trade  of 
tailor.  For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  any  sitting  ma- 
gistrate. 

Sir  H.  And  these  are  the  deeds  which  attest  your  title 
to  the  name  of  gentleman  ]  I  perceive  you  have  caught 
the  infection  of  the  present  age.  Charles,  permit  me,  as 
your  father,  and  you,  sir,  as  his  friend,  to  correct  you  on 
one  point.  Barefaced  assurance  is  the  vulgar  substitute 
for  gentlemanly  ease  |  and  there  are  many,  who,  by  aping 
the  vices  of  the  great,  imagine  that  they  elevate  themselves 
to  the  rank  of  those,  whose  faults  alone  they  copy.  No ! 
sir.  f  The  title  of  gentleman  is  the  only  one  out  of  any  mo- 
narch's gift,  yet  within  the  reach  of  every  peasant.  It 
should  be  engrossed  by  Truth — stamped  with  ffonor — seal- 
ed with  goo^feeling — signed  Man — and  enrolled  in  every  ^ 
true  young  English  heart. 


THE   END. 
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EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION. 


IVis  Tragedy  of  Ion  was  first  publidy  produced  at  the 
Coren^  Cbrden  Theatre,  cm  the  night  of  Mr.  Macready's 
h&M&k,  26th  of  May,  1836.  It  had  been  printed,  and 
privately  circulated,  some  months  before,  but  it  was  not 
until  a  London  audience  had  given  it  the  stamp  of  thefar 
approbation,  that  an  edition,  large  ^loi^h  to  su^ly  the 
^temand  of  the  public,  was  issued. 

The  success  of  this  piece  in  the  represei^tion  was  as 
dedded  as  it  was  remarkable  and  unexpected.  That  a 
play  so  strictly  classical  in  its  construction  and  language, 
so  pervaded  by  ^  spirit  of  the  mythology  of  andent 
Greece,  and  scf  destitute  of  those  melo-dramatic  coups  de 
ihetUrCy  which  are  usually  ccHisidered  necessary  in  order 
to  ^  bring  down  the  house'' — that  such  a  play  should  not 
only  charm  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters  in  the 
doset,  but  attract,  night  after  night,  large  popakur  audi- 
ences, in  the  r^resentation,  might  well  have  heea  a  ma^ 
ter  of  surprise  to  the  author  and  his  friends. 

Not  only  in  England  but  in  the  United  States,  ^  Ion'* 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  nK>st  attractive  of  stock  plays. 
It  was  feared  by  those,  who  read  the  piece  previous  to  its 
perfefOMmee,  that  tilt  character  »m1  nSssioB  of  the  ^4ch- 
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TOtod^  hero  were  such  as  to  place  him  out  of  the  pde  <tf 
the sjrmpathies  of  a  modern  popular  audience;  but  it  is  a 
great  triumph  of  the  author's  genius,  that  notwithstanding 
tiie  formidable  obstacles  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  he 
has  placed  his  tragedy  prosperously  upon  the  modem 
stage,  so  that  it  ranks  not  only  among  the  most  beautiful 
closet  dramas,  but  the  most  succesriiil  actmg  plays  in  the 
English  language. 

^  The  title  of  Ion,*'  says  Mr.  Talfourd,  "  is  borrowed 
j&om  the  Tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  gave  the  first  hint 
of  the  situation  in  which  its  hero  is  introduced — ^that  of 
a  foundling  youth  educated  in  a  temple  and  assisting  in 
ks  sQnii6e»;.  but  otbenme  there  is  do  DasemUance  be- 
IWMi-ttHS  imperfect  dcetch  and  that  eacigiisite  picture.,'' 

Of  Malveady's  imparaonatkn  of  the  hoK^  the  author 
■ays :  *^  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of 
art)  which  ba»^ced  the  stage  o{  late  yeaia*  Althou^ 
oflier  d  Ihs  petfoiiBMices  are  abstractedly  ^»ater,  9cme 
I  believe  approach  this  as  an  e&it  of  art,  estimated  with 
xefevMce  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  he  anima- 
tedl,  to  the  difficulties  which  he  subdued,  and  to  ih»  prei- 
ftonc^ons  which  he  charmed  away.  By  the  graces  of 
bsftuljful  eloeutioii,  he  bcf;uiled  (Jm  audience  to  receive 
Aedrama  as  belonging  to  a  range  of  aoseciations  wUch 
are  no  bnger  linked  wkh  the  hiding  workl,  but  which 
vetaia  an  undying  ii^re^  of  a  geaikr  eas^  as  %  Ihing 
vAafAkvyighthaveheen;  and  then,  by  his  fearful  powet 
of  making  the  &ntastic  real,  he  ^adually  rendered  the 
wMe  posable-^probable^true  !t  The  consequence  oi 
this  extracMtliBaiy  power  of  vivifying  the  frigid,  and 
ftmtliaiisttngthe  remote,  was  to  dissipate  the  fears  of  my 
firiends;  to  rend^  the  play  an  otg^oX  of  attraction  during 
the*  short  remainder  ai  tite  season;  and  to  embolden 
^*ars^«sr  atteapt  te  peit^  ani  enttmrnge  othtr  ei^^ 
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Id  approve  it,  ev^i  when  the  power  which  first  gare  A 
sanction  was  wanting/' 

In  r^ard  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  who,  in  this  country, 
^^  illustrated  the  hero,  and  made  the  story  of  his  sufferings 
and  his  virtues  familiar  to  transatlantic  cars,"  Mr.  Talfourd 
says :  "  Who  is  there  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  the  just 
appreciation,  by  the  great  American  people,  of  one  who 
is  not  only  the  exquisite  representative  of  a  range  of  de- 
lightful characters,  but  of  all  that  is  most  graceful  and 
refined  in  English  womanhood, — or  fail  to  dierish  a  wish 
for  her  fame  and  happiness,  as  if  ^e  were  a  particular 
friend  or  relation  of  his  own  ?" 

The  moral  tone  of  this  exquisite  play  is  throughout 
vigourous  and  healthy.  The  strong  anti-monarchical  prin- 
ciples, which  it  inculcates,  are  manifest  on  every  page ; 
and  should  contribute  largely  to  its  popularity  in  republi- 
can America.  The  characters  of  Ion  and  Adrastus  are 
pourtrayed  and  contrasted  with  a  master  hand;  and  the 
subordmate  persons  of  the  drama  are  all  skilfully  indivi- 
dualized. Indeed,  the  play  promises  long  to  retam  its 
high  place  among  the  most  admired  and  pofect  qpedmeof 
of  the  British  drama. 
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OAST    OF    OHARAOTER8. 

OrigimaCmgt  ml  00- 

V€iU  ChrdM.  AyNMHfccf,  183S.  P^irk,  18491 

/•m  c  FnmiHmf  ...  Mr.  McMsready.  Mim  Ellen  Tree.  Mrs.  ChM.  Kean. 

jadrtutmt **    Dale.  Mr.  Vandeuhoff.  Mr.  Charles  Kmb 

Medon,  ^h  PrieHj    '*  **    Selby.  "    Barry. 

OUnphon <*    H.Wallaek.         "    Bennett  **    Dyott 

Ca»»tmder **    Howard.  *'    Russell.  **    S.  Pearson. 

Armor "    Pritchard.  *'    Haines.  **    Bland. 

OUtm ««    Tilbury.  «    Goufh.  «    Vache. 

Phocion **    O.  Bennett.  "    James  Vininf  .  *<    Crocker. 

Timocle9 **    Harris.  "    Gallot.  **    M^DouaU. 

OtjtkeM «    CHUL  "    WorrelL  «    Oonrlay. 

SoUUr •*    Gallot. 

FiMtPriut "    Kinf. 

SeeoudPriut "    Heatfc. 

hyu MissLane.  Miss  E.  PUniiM.  Mrt.Knlffkt. 

CfUaumtkt **     Ellen  Tree.         **     MiMTaylor.  MiasCroekar. 

Ahrm *'     Lacy.  Mr8.Barroirs 


COSTUMEa 

ION.— Grecian  shirt  and  toga  edged  with  Grecian  border,  fleshings  and  sandals^ 
Steond  dr€$» :  Same  as  Adrastus. 

ADRASTUS.— Grecian  shirt,  gold  breast-plate  and  lamberkins,  fleshings,  sandals, 
regal  robes,  and  erown. 

MEDON.>-White  surplice,  white  robes  of  toga  form,  gold  bands,  Titta  roand  head 
with  white  ribbons,  fleshings  and  sandals. 

CTESIPHON.— Grecian  shirt,  lamberkins,  breast-plate,  helmet,  fleshings  and  san- 
dals. 

CRYTHES.— Same  as  Ctesiphon. 

PHOCION.— Grecian  shirt,  white  toga,  fleshings,  and  sandali. 

CASSANDER.— Same  as  Phocion. 

AOENOR.— White  surplice,  white  robes,  fleshings,  and  sandala—lika  n  Priest  of 
Apollo. 

CLEON  and  TIMOCLES.— Same  as  Agenor. 

IR1JS«— Grecian  white  shirt,  fleshings  and  sandals. 

80LDI£RS.'*Grecian  shirts,  breast-plates,  laraberUns,  helmets,  fleshing^  and  snn 
dais. 

CLEMANTHE. — ^White  and  gold  Grecian  head-dress,  white  dress  and  ribands. 

ABRA.-^lain  Grecian  dress. 

PrietU^  Soldiers,  ifC 

Scene,  Aboos.— The  time  of  the  Action  is  comjirised  )n  one  day  and  night, 
and  the  followiog  morning. 


EXITS  AND  ENTRANCES. 
R.  meana  Right;    L.  L^t;   R.  D.  Right  Door;   L.  D.  Left  Door; 
S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door, 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 
n.f  mean*  Right;  L.,Left;  C,  Centre  ;   R.  C,  Right  of  Controf 
L.  C,  Ceft  of  Centre, 

19.B.  PatMgte  wutrked  i»ith  Inrerted  Commas,  are  Mmmlfy  emtUd  In  the 
repreweniation. 
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ACT    I. 

SoBNB  I. — The  hUerior  of  the  Temph  of  ApdOo^  vMA 
it  supposed  to  he  pHaced  on  a  rocky  eminence. — Early  mon^ 
ing. — The  interior  lighted  by  a  single  lamp  suspended  from 
the  roof. — ^Aoenor  resting  against  a  column^  r. — \txi%  seated 
on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  scene,  l. 

Agenor  comes  fntoard  and  speaks,  c. 

Agenor.  Will  the  dawn  never  visit  us  ?    These  homai 
Toil  heavy  with  the  unresting  curse  they  bear 
To  do  the  work  of  desolating  years  ! 
All  distant  sounds  are  hush'd ;. — ^the  shriek  of  deatli 
And  the  survivors'  wail  are  now  unheard. 
As  grief  had  worn  itself  to  patience.    Irus ! 
I'm  loth  so  soon  to  break  thy  scanty  rest. 
But  my  heart  sickens  for  the  tardy  mom ; 
Sure  it  is  breaking ;  speed  and  look — ^yet  holi— 
Know'st  thou  the  feartul  shelf  of  rock  tnat  hangs 
Above  the  encroaching  waves,  the  loftiest  point 
That  stretches  eastward  1 

iits.  Know  it  1    Yes,  my  lord ; 
There  often  have  I  bless'd  die  opening  day. 
Which  thy  free  kindness  gave  me  leave  to  wasle 
In  happy  wanderini^  through  the  forests. 
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Agen.  Well, 
Thou  art  not  then  afraid  to  tread  it ;  there 
The  earliest  Btreak  from  the  unrisen  sun 
Is  to  be  welcomed ;  tell  me  how  it  gleams. 
In  bloody  portent,  or  in  saffron  hope. 
And  hasten  back  to  slumber. 

irui,  I  shall  hasten ; 
Believe  not  that  thy  summons  broke  my  rest ; 
I  was  not  sleeping.  [^BhoU^  U 

Jgen,  Heaven  be  with  thee,  child } 
His  grateful  mention  of  delights  bestow'd 
On  that  most  piteous  state  of  servile  childhood 
By  liberal  words  chance-dropp'd,  hath  touched  a  vein 
Of  feeling  which  I  deemed  forever  numb'd, 
And,  by  a  gush  of  household  memories,  breaks 
The  icy  casing  o£  that  thick  despair 
Which  day  by  day  hath  gathered  o'er  my  heart, 
While,  basely  safe,  within  this  column'd  circle. 
Uplifted  hr  into  the  purer  air. 
And  by  Apollo's  partial  love  secured, 
I  have,  in  spirit,  glided  with  the  Plague, 
As  in  foul  darkness  or  in  sickliest  light 
It  wafted  death  through  Argos :  and  mine  eai% 
Listening  athirst  for  any  human  sound, 
Have  caught  the  dismal  cry  of  confused  pain. 
Which  to  this  dizzy  height  the  fitful  wind 
Hath  borne  from  each  sad  quarter  of  the  vale 
Where  life  was* 

Re-enier  Ibus,  u 

Are  there  signs  of  day-break  1 

2rM#.  None; 
The  eastern  sky  is  still  unbroken  gloom. 

Agen.  It  cannot  surely  be.     Thine  eyes  are  dim 

iNo  fault  of  thine)  for  want  of  rest,  or  now 
look  upon  them  near,  with  scalding  tears* 
Hath  care  alighted  on  a  head  so  young ! 
What  grief  hast  thou  been  weeping  ? 

L'us,  Pardon  me; 
r  never  thought  at  such  a  mournful  time 
To  plead  my  humble  sorrow  in  excuse 
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Of  poorly-rendered  service :  but  my  brother— 

Thoa  may'st  have  noted  him, — a  sturdy  lad, 

With  eye  so  merry  and  with  foot  so  light 

That  none  could  chide  his  gamesomeness — ^fell  sick 

But  yesterday,  and  died  in  my  weak  arms 

Ere  I  could  seek  for  stouter  aid ;  I  hoped 

That  I  had  taught  my  grief  to  veil  its  ^igns 

Prom  thy  observant  care ;  but  when  I  stood 

Upon  the  well-known  terrace  where  we  loved, 

Arm  link'd  in  arm,  to  watch  the  gleaming  sails — 

His  favourite  pastime,  for  he  bum'd  to  share 

A  seaman's  hardy  lot — ^my  tears  would  flow, 

And  I  forgot  to  dry  them.     But  I  see 

Cleon  is  walking  yonder ;  let  me  call  him ; 

For  sure  'twill  cheer  thy  heart  to  speak  with  him. 

Agett,  Call  him,  good  youth,  and  then  go  in  to  sleep, 
Or,  if  liiou  vnlt,  go  weep.  [Eont  Irus,  l. 

I  envy  thee 
The  privilege,  but  Jupiter  forefend 
That  I  should  rob  thee  of  it ! 

Enter  Cleon,  l. 

Clean.  Hail,  Agenor ! 
Dark  as  our  lot  remains,  'tis  comfort  yet 
To  find  thy  age  unstricken. 

Agen,  Rather  mourn 
That  I  am  destined  still  to  linger  here. 
In  strange  unnatural  strength,  while  death  is  round  me. 
I  chide  these  sinews  that  are  framed  so  tough 
Grief  cannot  palsy  them ;  I  chide  the  air 
Which  round  this  citadel  of  nature  breathes 
With  sweetness  not  a£  this  world ;  I  would  share 
The  common  grave  of  my  dear  countrymen. 
And  sink  to  rest,  while  all  familiar  things 
Old  custom  has  endeared  are  failing  with  me, 
Rather  than  shiver  on  in  life  behind  tliem. 
Nor  should  these  walls  detain  me  from  the  paths 
Where  death  may  be  embraced,  but  that  my  word. 
In  a  rash  moment  plighted  to  our  host. 
Forbids  me  to  depart  without  his  license, 
Which  firmly  he  refuses. 
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Cletm.  Do  not  chide  in«, 
IF  I  rejoice  to  find  the  generous  Priest 
Means,  with  Apollo's  blessing,  to  preserva 
The  treasure  of  thy  wisdom ; — ^nay,  he  trusts  not 
To  promises  alone ;  his  gates  are  barr'd 
Agamst  thy  egress : — none,  indeed,  may  pass  them. 
Save  the  youth  Ion,  to  whose  earnest  jn^yer 
His  foster-fiither  grants  reluctant  leave 
To  visit  the  sad  city  at  his  will: 
And  freely  does  he  use  the  dangerous  boon, 
Which,  in  my  thought,  the  love  3iat  cherished  him. 
Since  he  was  found  within  the  sacred  grove 
Smiling  amidst  the  storm,  a  most  rare  infant. 
Should  have  had  sternness  to  deny. 

Agen,     What,  Ion, 
The  only  inmate  of  this  fane,  allowed 
To  seek  the  mournful  walks  where  death  is  busy  I— 
Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow  may  not  dom]^ 
To  make  the  happy  happier  ?     Is  ^  sent 
To  grapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time. 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 

As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong] 

By  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 

For  such  hard  dut^ ;  no  emotions  rude 

Have  his  clear  spirit  vanquished  j — Love,  the  germ 

Of  his  mild  nature,  hath  spread  graces  forth, 

Expanding  vdth  its  progress,  as  the  storo 

Of  rainbov^  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 

Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury. 

To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.     No  tear 

Hath  fiird  his  eye  save  that  of  thoughtftd  joy. 

When,  in  the  evening  stillness,  lovely  things 

Press'd  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice. 

If  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 

Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  check'd  its  foitse. 

As  if  it  fear'd  to  break  its  being's  law. 

And  faJter'd  into  music :  when  the  forms 

Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 

In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  wax'd  loud 
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In  righteous  indignfttioii,  he  hath  heara 
With  sceptk  smile,  or  from  some  slender  vein 
Of  goodness,  which  surrounding  gloom  concealed, 
Struck  sunlight  o'er  it :  s<^  his  me  hath  flow'd 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream, 
In  whose  calm  depdi  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirrored ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hoYer  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

Clean.  Yet,  methinks. 
Thou  hast  not  lately  met  him,  or  a  change 
Pass'd  strangely  on  him  had  not  miss'd  thy  wonder. 
His  form  appears  dilated ;  in  those  eyes, 
Where  pleasure  danced,  a  thoughtful  sadness  dwells ; 
Stem  purpose  knits  the  forehead,  which  tiU  now 
Knew  not  the  passing  wrinkle  of  a  care ; 
Those  limbs  which  in  their  heedless  motion  ovm'd 
A  stripling's  playful  happiness,  are  strong 
As  if  the  nron  hardships  of  the  camp 
Had  given  them  sturdy  nurture ;  and  his  step. 
Its  airiness  of  yesterday  forgotten, 
Awakes  the  echoes  c^  these  desolate  courts, 
As  if  a  hero  of  gigantic  mould 
Paced  them  in  armour. 

Agen,  Hope  is  in  thy  tale. 
This  is  no  freak  of  Nature's  wayward  course. 
But  work  of  pitying  Heaven;  for  not  in  vain 
The  gods  have  pour'd  into  that  guileless  heart 
The  strengths  that  nerve  the  hero ; — they  are  ours. 

Glean.  How  can  he  aid  us  '^  Can  he  stay  the  pulse 
Of  ebbing  iSe, — arrest  the  infected  vrinds. 
Or  smite  the  hungry  spectre  of  the  grave  1 

Agen.  And  dost  thou  think  these  breezes  are  our  foes,— > 
The  innocent  airs  that  used  to  dance  around  us. 
As  if  they  felt  the  blessings  they  convey'd. 
Or  that  the  death  they  bear  is  casual  1  No ! 
'Tis  human  guilt  that  blackens  in  the  cloud. 
Flashes  athwart  its  mass  in  jagged  fire, 
Wlmls  in  the  hurricane,  pollutes  the  air, 
Tiuns  all  the  joyous  melodies  of  earth 
To  murmurii^  of  doom.     There  is  a  foe, 
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Who  in  the  glorious  summit  of  the  state 
Draws  down  the  groat  resentment  of  the  godi. 
Whom  he  defies  to  strike  us ; — ^yet  his  power 
Partakes  that  just  infirmity  which  Nature 
Blends  in  the  empire  of  her  proudest  8< 
That  it  is  cased  within  a  single  hreast, 
And  may  be  pluck'd  thence  by  a  single  i 
Let  but  that  arm,  selected  by  the  gods, 
Do  its  great  office  on  the  tyrant's  iSe, 
And  Argos  breathes  again  I 

Clean.  A  footstep  ! — ^hush ! 
Thy  wishes,  falling  on  a  slavish  eat, 
Would  tempt  anoSier  outrage :  'tis  a  friend— « 
An  honest  though  a  crabbed  one— Timocles  s 
Something  hath  ruffled  him.     Grood  day,  Timodes ! 

[T1MOCLE8  pas»eg  mjhmi. 
He  will  not  speak  to  us. 

Agett.  But  he  shall  speak. 
Timocles — nay  then,  thus  I  must  entree  thee !  [Stayinghitm» 
Sure  thou  wilt  not  refuse  a  comrade's  hand. 
That  may  be  cold  ere  sunset 

Tim,  (giving  his  hand.)     Thou  may'st  school  me ; 
Thy  years  and  love  have  license ;  but  I  oniF^  not 
A  stripling's  mastery ;  is't  fit,  Agenor  ? 

Agen.  Nay,  thou  must  tell  thy  wrong:  whatever  it  ptOT6^ 
I  hail  thy  anger  as  a  hopeful  sign. 
For  it  revives  the  thought  of  household  days, 
When  the  small  bickerings  of  friends  had  space 
To  fret,  and  Death  was  not  forever  nigh 
To  frown  upon  Estrangement.     What  has  moved  tli6e  t 

Tim,  I  blush  to  tell  it.     Weary  of  the  night 
And  of  my  life,  I  sought  the  western  portal : 
It  opened,  when  ascending  from  the  stair 
That  through  the  rock  winds  spiral  from  the  town. 
Ion,  the  foundling  cherish'd  by  the  Priest, 
Stood  in  the  entrance :  with  such  mild  command 
As  he  has  often  smilingly  obey'd, 
I  bade  him  stand  aside  and  let  me  pass ; 
When — wouldst  thou  think  it  ? — in  determined  spaedi^ 
He  gave  me  counsel  to  return ;  I  press'd 
Impatient  onward :  he,  with  honey'd  phrase 
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His  daring  act  excusing,  grasped  my  arm 
With  strength  resistless;  led  me  from  the  gat6 ; 
Replaced  its  ponderous  bars ;  and,  with  a  loc^ 
As  modest  as  he  wore  in  childhood,  left  me. 

Agen,  And  thou  wilt  thank  him  for  it  soon :  he  eoiiie»— 
Now  hold  thy  angry  purpose,  if  thou  can'st ! 

Enter  Ion,  l. 

Ion.    I  seek  thee,  good  Timocles,  to  implore 
Again  thy  pardon.     I  am  young  in  trust, 
And  fear,  lest,  in  the  earnestness  of  love, 
I  stayed  thy  course  too  rudely.     Thou  hast  bovne 
My  childish  folly  often,^-do  not  frown 
If  I  have  ventured  with  unmanner*d  zeal 
To  guard  the  ripe  experiences  of  years 
Prom  one  rash  moment's  danger. 

Tim.     Leave  thy  care. 
If  I  am  weary  of  the  flutterer  life. 
Is  mortal  bidding  thus  to  cage  it  in  1 

Icm  (crosses  c).  And  art  thou  tired  of  being  1  Has  the  grt?e 
No  terrors  for  thee  ?  Hast  thou  sunder'd  quite 
Those  thousand  meshes  which  old  custom  weaves 
To  bind  us  estrthward,  and  gay  fancy  films 
With  airy  lustre  various  %     Hast  subdued 
Those  cleavings  of  the  spirit  to  its  prison, 
Those  nice  regards,  dear  habits,  pensive  memoriei^ 
That  change  the  valour  of  the  thoughtftil  breast 
To  brave  dissimulation  of  its  fears  ? 
Is  Hope  quench'd  in  thy  bosom  ?     Thou  art  free. 
And  in  the  simple  dignity  of  man 
Standest  apart  unterapted ; — do  not  lose 
The  great  occasion  thou  hast  pluck'd  from  misery. 
Nor  play  the  spendthrift  with  a  great  despair, 
But  use  it  nobly  ! 

Tim.  What,  to  strike  1  to  slay 

Ion.  No ! — ^not  unless  the  audible  voice  of  He 
Call  thee  to  that  dire  office ;  but  to  shed 
On  ears  abused  by  falsehood,  truths  of  power 
In  words  immortal, — ^not  such  words  as  flash 
From  the  fierce  demagogue's  unthinking  rage« 
To  madden  for  i^  moment  and  eii^ir^, — 
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Nor  such  as  the  rapt  orator  imbaes 
With  warmth  of  facile  sympathy,  and  moulds 
To  mirrors  radiant  with  fair  images, 
To  grace  the  noble  fervour  of  an  hour ; — 
But  words  which  bear  the  spirits  of  great  deeds 
Wing'd  for  the  Future ;  which  the  dying  breatk 
Of  Freedom's  martyr  shapes  as  it  exhales. 
And  to  the  most  enduring  forms  of  earth 
CommitS'-^^o  linger  in  the  craggy  shade 
Of  the  huge  valley,  'neath  the  eagle's  home. 
Or  in  the  sea-cave  where  the  tempest  sleeps, 
Till  Bonm  heroic  leader  bid  them  wake 
To  thrill  the  world  with  edioes ! — But  I  talk 
Of  tMngs  above  my  grasp,  which  strangely  press 
Upon  my  soul,  and  tempt  me  to  forget 
The  duties  of  my  youth  ;  pray  you  forgive  me. 
IHm.  Have  I  not  said  so  ? 
Agen.  Welcome  to  the  mom ! 

The  eastern  gates  imfold,  the  Priest  approaches ; 

[As  Agenar  speaks,  the  great  gates  at  the  hack  of  the  Sc^ne 

open  ;  the  Sea  is  discoveredfar  beneath, — the  davm  hreaksng 

over  U, 

Medon,  the  JBriest,  enters,  attended. 

And  lo  !  the  sun  is  struggling  vdth  the  gloom. 

Whose  masses  fill  the  eastern  sky,  and  tints 

Its  edges  with  dull  red ; — ^but  he  v^rill  triumph ; 

Bless'd  be  the  omen ! 

Medon,  God  of  light  and  joy, 

Once  more  delight  us  vrith  thy  healing  beams  I 

If  I  may  trace  thy  language  in  the  clouds 

That  wait  upon  thy  rising,  help  is  nigh — 

But  help  amoved  in  blood. 
Ion.  Say'st  thou  in  blood  1 
Medon.  Yes,  Ion ! — ^why,  he  sickens  at  the  word. 

Spite  of  his  new-bom  strength :  the  sights  of  woe 

That  he  will  seek  have  shed  their  paleness  on  him. 

Has  this  night's  walk  shown  more  than  common  sonow  t 
Lm.  I  pass'd  the  palace  where  the  frantic  king 

Yet  holds  his  crimson  revel,  whence  the  roar 

Of  desperate  mirth  came,  mingling  with  the  sigh 

Of  death-subdued  robustness,  and  ihQ  gleam 
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Of  festal  lamps  *aid  spectral  columns  hung 
Flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish,  made  them  ghastlier* 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 
He  mocks — and  him,  the  wretchedest  of  all  1 

Tim.  And  canst  thou  pity  him  ]  Dost  thou  discern. 
Amidst  his  impious  darings,  plea  for  him  ? 

Ion.  Is  he  not  childless,  friendless,  and  a  king? 
He's  human ;  and  some  pulse  of  good  must  live 
Within  his  nature— have  ye  tried  to  wake  it  1 

Medon,     Yes;  I  believe  he  felt  our  sufferings  once; 
When,  at  my  strong  entreaty,  he  despatched 
Phocion,  my  son,  to  Delphos,  there  to  seek 
Our  cause  of  sorrow ;  but,  as  time  dragg'd  on 
Without  his  messenger's  return,  he  grew 
Impatient  of  all  counsel, — ^to  his  palace 
In  awful  mood  retiring,  wildly  call'd 
The  reckless  of  his  court  to  share  its  stores. 
And  end  all  with  him.     When  we  dared  disturb 
His  dreadful  lasting  with  a  humble  prayer 
That  he  would  meet  us,  the  poor  slave,  who  bore 
llie  message,  flew  back  smarting  from  the  scourge. 
And  mutte^d  a  decree  that  he  who  next 
Unbidden  met  the  tyrant's  glance,  should  die. 

Agem.  I  am  prepared  to  brave  it. 

(Meon.  So  am  I. 

Tkn.  And  I— 

JSwi.  O,  Sages,  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send  me! 
(The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  maish, 
-  If  Heaven  select  it  for  its  instnunent. 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze. 
As  clearly  as  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold 
Befits  the  lip  of  Phoebus ; — ^ye  are  wise ; 
And  needed  by  your  country ;  ye  are  fathers ! 
I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life 
By  strangers'  bounty  cherish'd,  like  a  wave, 
lliat  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subside 
Lisht  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breaking. 

medon.  Ion,  no  sigh ! 

Lm,  Forgive  me,  u  I  seem'd 
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To  doubt  that  thou  wilt  moarn  nie  if  t  ftll ; 
Nor  would  I  tax  thy  love  with  such  a  fear, 
But  that  high  promptings,  which  could  never  rise 
Spontaneous  in  my  nature,  bid  me  plead 
Ijius  boldly  for  the  mission. 

Medon,  My  brave  boy ! 
It  shall  bo  as  thou  wilt.    I  see  thou  art  called 
To  this  great  peril,  and  I  will  not  stay  thee. 
When  wilt  thou  be  preparedto  seek  it  1 

Ion,  Now. 
Only  before  I  go,  thus,  on  my  knee. 
Let  me  in  one  word  thank  thee  for  a  life 
Made  by  thy  love  a  cloudless  holiday ; 
And,  oh,  my  more  than  father !  let  me  1o(4l 
Up  to  thy  face,  as  if  indeed  a  father's, 
And  give  me  a  son's  blessing. 

Medon,  Bless  thee,  son ! 
I  should  be  marble  now ;  let's  part  at  once. 

Ion.  If  I  should  not  return,  bless  Phocion  for  nie; 
And,  for  Clemanthe*— may  I  speak  one  word, 
One  parting  word,  with  my  fair  playfellow  1 

Medon.  If  thou  wouldst  have  it  so,  thou  shalt. 

Ion,     Farewell  then ! 
Your  prayers  wait  on  my  steps.     The  arm  of  Heavea 
I  feel,  in  life  or  death,  will  be  around  me.  [£^^,  L. 

Medon,  O  grant  it  be  in  life !     Let's  to  the  sacrifice. 

[Exetmi^  b. 

SCENE  IL— An  Apartment  of  the  Tcmfie. 
Enter  CLEMANTKii.Jbllowed  hy  Abra,  b. 

Clem,  Is  he  so  changed] 

Abra.  His  bearing  is  so  alter'd. 
That,  distant,  I  scarce  knew  him  for  himself; 
But,  looking  in  his  face,  I  felt  his  smile 
Gracious  as  ever,  though  its  sweetness  wore 
Unwonted  sorrow  in  it. 

Clem,  He  will  go 
To  some  high  fortune,  and  forget  us  all, 
Reclaim'd  (be  sure  of  it)  by  noble  parents ; 
Me,  he  forgets  already ;  for  five  days, 
^ve  melancholy  days,  I  have  not  seen  him. 
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Abfra.  Thou  kaowest  that  lie  lias  privilege  to  mig» 
The  infected  city ;  and,  'tis  said,  he  spends 
The  hours  of  ncfedful  rest  in  squalid  hoveb 
Where  death  is  most  forsaken, 

CUm,  Why  is  this  1 
Why  should  my  father,  niggard  of  the  lives 
Of  aged  m^i,  be  prodigal  of  youth 
So  rich  in  glorious  prophecy  as  his  *? 

Ain'a.  He  comes  to  answer  for  himself.    Til  leave  you* 

OUm.  Stay !     Well  my  heart  may  guard  its  secret  bek 
By  its  own  strength. 

Mnter  Ion,  i^ 

Zb».  How  fares  my  pensive  sister] 

CUm,  How  should  I  fai*e  but  ill,  when  the  pale  hand 
Draws  the  black  foldings  of  the  eternal  curtain 
Closer  and  closer  round  us^^Phocion  absent*-^ 
And  thou,  forsaking  all  within  thy  home, 
Wilt  risk  thy  life  with  strangers,  in  whose  aid 
Even  thou  can^  do  but  little  % 

lon.^X.  is  little : 
But  in  these  sharp  extremities  of  foxcune, 
The  blessings  whiph  the  weak  and  poor  can  scatter 
Have  their  own  season,     'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  t©  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoum'd,  'twill  &U 
Like  choicest  music ;  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense, 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  hoBovred  death-bed  of  the  rich. 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  greai  fionily  is  near  and  feels. 
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OAmi.  OIi»  ^boTL  court  iss&vet  b6te  ftoso  ft^miMl  oT 
fices! 
So  blithe,  BO  merry  once !     Will  not  the  01^ 
Of  frenzied  agonies  unfix  thy  reason. 
Or  the  diunb  woe  congeal  thee  ? 

Icm.  No,  Clemanthe : 
They  are  ihe  patient  sorrows  that  touch  nearest  t 
If  thou  hadst  seen  the  warrior,  when  he  wri&ad 
In  the  last  grapple  of  his  sinewy  frame 
Widi  conquermg  anguish,  strive  to  cast  a  smile 
(And  not  in  vain)  upon  his  fragile  wife, 
Waning  beside  him, — and,  his  limbs  compeeod. 
The  widow  of  the  moment  fix  her  gaze 
Of  longing,  speechless  love,  upon  the  bibe, 
The  only  Kving  thing  which  yet  was  hers, 
Spreading  its  arms  for  its  own  resting-place, 
Yet  with  attenuated  hand  wave  off 
The  unstricken  child,  and  so  embraceldss  die 
Stifling  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart ; 
Thou  could'st  endure  the  sight  of  selfish  j 
In  suUenness  or  frenzy ; — but  to-day 
Another  lot  falls  on  me. 

Clem.  Thou  wilt  leave  us  ! 
I  read  it  plainly  in  thy  altered  mien. 
Is  it  for  ever  I 

Ion,  That  is  with  the  gods  1 
I  go  but  to  tbe  palace,  urged  by  hope, 
'\^niich  from  afar  hath  darted  on  my  8011I9 
That  to  the  humbleness  of  one  like  me 
The  haughty  king  may  listen. 

Clem,  To  the  palace  ! 

Knowest  thou  the  peril — nay,  the  certain  i 

That  waits  thee  ?  Death ! — The  tyrant  has  decraediry 
Confirmed  it  with  an  oath ;  and  he  has  power 
To  keep  that  oath ;  for,  hated  as  he  is, 
The  reckless  soldiers  who  partake  hia  riot 
Are  swifr  to  do  his  bidding. 

Icm.  1  know  all ) 
But  they  who  call  me  to  the  woik  can  1 
Or  make  me  strong  to  suffer. 

Clem,  Then  the  sword 
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Falls  on  thy  ^et^!    Ogod^!  to  think  diat  tfaibn. 

Who  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  life 

Art  now  before  me,  ere  the  sun  decline, 

Perhaps  in  one  sliort  hour,  shalt  lie  cold,  cold. 

To  speak,  smile,  bless  no  more  1 — Thou  shalt  not  go ! 

Jb».  Thou  must  not  stay  me,  fair  one  :  even  thy  father. 
Who  (blessings  on  him !)  loves  me  as  his  son. 
Yields  to  the  vdll  of  Heaven. 

Clem.  And  can  he  do  this  ! 
I  shall  not  bear  his  presence,  if  thou  fallest 
By  his  consent :  so  shall  I  be  alone. 

Ion,  Phociott  will  soon  return,  and  juster  thoughts 
Of  thy  admiring  father  close  the  gap 
Thy  old  companion  left  behind  him. 

Ulem.  Never! 
What  win  to  me  be  father,  brother,  fHends, 
When  thou  art  gone — the  light  of  our  life  quench'd— 
Haunting  like  spectres  of  departed  joy 
The  home  where  thou  wert  dearest  ? 

Ion.  Thrill  me  not 
With  words  that,  in  their  agony,  suggest 
A  hope  too  ravishing, — or  my  head  vnll  swim. 
And  my  heart  faint  within  me. 

Clem.  Has  my  speech 
Such  blessed  power  ]     I  will  not  mourn  it  then. 
Though  it  had  told  a  secret  I  had  borne 
Till  death  in  silence  :  how  affection  grew 
Totfcis,'  I'know  not :— day  succeeded  day, 
Eacn  fraught  ynth  the  same  innocent  delights. 
Without  one  shock  to  ruffle  the  disguise 
Of  sisterly  regard  which  veil'd  it  well. 
Till  thy  changed  mien  reveal'd  it  to  my  soul. 
And  thy  great  peril  makes  me  bold  to  tell  it» 
Do  not  despise  it  in  me ! 

^  &n   W'iUi  deep  joy 
Thus  I  receive  it.     Trust  me,  it  is  long 
Since  I  have  leam'd  to  tremble  'mid  our  pleasures, 
Ije&t  r  i^hould  break  the  golden  dream  around  me 
With  most  imgrateful  rashness.     I  should  bless 
The  sharp  and  perilous  duty  which  hath  press'd 
A  life's  deliciousness  into  these  moments, — 
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WUdi  here  most  end.    I  ctme  to  say  fisKreweD, 
And  the  word  must  be  said. 

Clem.  Thou  can'st  not  mean  it ! 
Have  I  disclaimed  all  maiden  bashfiilneeg. 
To  tell  the  cherished  secret  of  my  soul 
To  my  soul's  master,  and  in  rich  return 
Obtained  the  dear  assurance  of  his  love. 
To  hear  him  speak  that  miserable  word 
I  cannot— will  not  echo  ? 

Im.  Heaven  has  called  me. 
And  I  hare  pledged  my  honour.    When  thy  heazt 
Bestowed  its  preference  on  a  friendless  boy. 
Thou  didst  not  image  him  a  recreant ;  nor 
Must  he  prove  so,  by  thy  election  crown'd* 
Thou  hast  endow'd  me  with  a  right  to  claim 
Thy  help  through  this  our  journey,  be  its  couise 
Lengthened  to  age,  or  in  an  hour  to  end ; 
And  now  I  ask  it ! — ^Bid  my  courage  hold. 
And  with  thy  free  approval  send  me  forth 
In  soul  am>arelled  for  my  office  ! 

Clem.  Go! 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thou  art. 
Living  or  dying;  and  if  thou  shouldst  fiadl*- 

Lm.  Be  sure  I  shall  return. 

Clem.  If  thou  shouldst  fall, 
I  shall  be  happier  as  the  affianced  bride 
Of  thy  cold  asnes,  than  in  proudest  fortunes—- 
Thine— ever  thine—  [She  famU  m  hit  mnm 

Lm  (cdUa.)  Abra ! — So  best  to  part — 

Enter  AsBL£Lt  with  otteMdant,  r. 

Let  her  have  air ;  be  near  her  through  the  day ; 
I  know  thy  tenderness — should  ill  news  come, 
Of  any  friend,  she  will  require  it  all. 

[Abra  bears  Clemamtbb  tmif  B> 
Ye  ffods,  that  have  enriched  the  life  ye  claim 
Wim  priceless  treasure,  strengthen  me  to  yield  it ! 

VSD  OF  ACT  1. 
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ACT    II. 

Sgbne  I. — A  terrace  of  the  Paiaee. 
Adrabtvs,  Crtthes,  and  Guards,  Jrom  the  Terrace^  o« 

Adras.  The  air  breathes  freshly  after  our  long  night 
Of  glorious  revelry.     1*11  walk  awhile. 

(>y.  It  blows  across  the  town :  dost  thou  not  fear 
It  bear  infection  with  it  1 

Adras,  Fear !  dost  talk 
Of  fear  to  me  1     I  deem'd  even  thy  poor  thoughts 
Had  better  scann'd  their  master.     Prithee  tell  me. 
In  what  act,  word,  or  look,  since  I  have  borne 
Thy  converse  here,  hast  thou  discerned  such  besenefls 
As  makes  thee  bold  to  prate  to  me  of  fear  t 

Cry,  My  liege,  of  human  might  alL  know  thee  fearteM  | 
But  may  not  heroes  shun  the  elements 
When  sickness  taints  them  ? 

Adras,  Let  them  blast  me  now  !— 
T  stir  not — ^tremble  not !     These  massive  walls 
VVliose  date  overawes  trsidition,  gird  the  home 
Of  a  great  race  of  kings,  along  whose  line 
The  eager  mind  lives  aching,  through  the  darkness 
Of  ages  else  unstoried,  till  its  shapes 
Of  arm^d  sovereigns  spread  to  godlike  port. 
And,  frowning  in  the  uncertain  dawn  of  time, 
Strike  awe,  as  powers  who  ruled  an  elder  world. 
In  mute  obedience.     I,  sad  heritor 
Of  all  their  glories,  feel  our  doom  is  nigh ; 
And  I  will  meet  it  as  befits  their  fame : 
Nor  will  I  vary  my  selected  path 
The  breadth  of  my  sword's  edge,  nor  check  a  urUh 
[f  such  unkingly  yielding  might  avert  it. 

Cry.  Thou  art  ever  royal  in  thy  thoughts. 

Adras.  No  more— 
[  would  be  private.  [Eocit  Crt'Thes,  tmthguardip  !• 

Glrovelling  parasite ! 

Why  should  I  waste  these  fate-environ'd  houns, 
And  pledge  my  great  defiance  to  despair, 
With  flatterers  such  as  thou ! — as  if  my  joys 
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Required  the  pale  reflections  cast  by  slaves 

In  mirror'd  mockery  round  my  throne,  or  lack'd 

The  aid  of  reptile  sympathies  to  stream 

Through  fate's  black  pageantry  1     Let  weakness  sedc 

Companionship :  1*11  henceforth  feast  alone. 

EfUer  a  Soldier,  r. 

So/.  My  liege,  forgive  me. 

Adrns,  WeU !  speak  out  at  once 
Thy  business  and  retire. 

Soh  I  have  ^o  part 
In  the  presumptuous  message  that  I  bear. 

Adras.  Tell  it,  or  go.     There  is  no  time  to  waste 
On  idle  terrors. 

Sol.  Thus  it  is,  my  lord: — 
As  we  were  burnishing  our  arms,  a  man 
Entered  the  court,  and  when  we  saw  him  first 
Was  tending  towards  the  palace  ;  in  amaze 
We  hail'd  the  rash  intruder ;  still  he  walk'd 
Unheeding  onward,  till  the  western  gate 
Barr'd  fumier  course  :  then  turning,  he  besoug^ 
Our  startled  band  to  herald  him  to  thee. 
That  he  might  urge  a  message  which  the  sages 
Had  charged  him  to  deliver. 

AdAra9^  Ha!  the  greybeards, 
Who,  *mid  the  altars  of  the  gods,  conspire 
To  cast  the  image  of  supernal  power 
From  earthy  its  shadow  consecrates.    What  sago 
Is  so  resolved  to  play  the  orator 
That  he  would  die  for't  1 

Bol.  He  is  but  a  youth. 
Yet  urged  his  prayer  with  a  sad  constancy 
Which  could  not  be  denied. 

Ad/rds,  Most  bravely  plann'd ! 
Sedition  worthy  of  the  reverent  host 
Of  sophist  traitors ;  brave  to  scatter  fancies 
Of  discontent  'niidst  sturdy  artizans. 
Whose  honest  sinews  they  direct  unseen, 
And  make  their  proxies  in  the  work  of  peril ! 
'Tis  fit,  when  burning  to  insult  their  king. 
And  wam'd  the  pleasure  must  be  bought  with  lift^ 
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Their  yalonr  send  a  boy  to  speak  diehr  wisclotti  I 
Thou  kncw'st  my  last  decree ;  toll  this  ra^  youdi 
The  danger  he  incurs ;  then  let  him  pass. 
And  own  the  king  more  gentle  than  his  masters. 

Sol,  We  have  already  told  him  of  the  fate, 
Which  waits  his  daring;  courteously  he  thank'd  ui^ 
But  still  with  solemn  aspect  ureed  his  suit 

Adras.  Tell  him  once  more,  if  he  persists,  he  dies- 
Then,  if  he  will,  admit  him.     Should  he  hold 
His  purpose,  order  Crythes  to  conduct  him. 
And  see  the  headsman  instantly  prepare 
To  do  his  office.  \ExU  Soi 

So  resolved,  so  young — 
'Twere  pity  he  should  fall ;  yet  he  mtM^  fall, 
Or  the  great  sceptre,  which  hath  sway'd  the  fears 
Of  ages,  will  become  a  common  staff. 
For  youth  to  wield  or  age  to  rest  upon, 
Despoird  of  all  its  virtues.     He  must  fall, 
Else,  they  who  prompt  the  insult  will  grow  bold. 
And  with  their  pestilent  vauntings  through  the  ci^ 
Raise  the  low  fog  of  murky  discontent, 
Which  now  creeps  harmless  through  its  marshy  birtk-placa 
To  veil  my  setting  glories.     He  is  wam'd ; 
And  if  he  crq^  yon  threshold,  he  shall  die. 

JEnter  Cbythes  and  Ion,  b. 

Cn/.  The  king! 

AdnrcLs,  Stranger,  I  bid  thee  welcome «, 
We  are  about  to  tread  the  same  dark  passage, 
Thou  almost  on  the  instant.  Is  the  sword       {  To  C&tthss^ 
Of  justice  sharpea'd,  and  the  headsman  leady  I 

Ory,  Thou  mayst  behold  them  plainly  in  the  couxt  t 
Even  now  the  solemn  soldiers  line  the  ground; 
The  steel  gleams  on  the  altar;  and  the  slave 
Disrobes  himself  for  duty. 

Adras.  {to  Ion.)  Dost  thou  see  them  % 

Ion,  I  do. 

Adras.  By  Heav^i,  he  does  not  change  I 
If,  even  now,  thou  wilt  depart,  and  leave 
Thy  traitorous  thoughts  unspoken,  thou  art  ftee* 

iom.  I  thank  thee£>r  thy  offer;  but  I  stand 
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In  all  tha^mnkM^lif^  predoos  to  the  Inmve ; 
Who  pensh  iK>t  alone,  but  in  dieir  fall 
Break  the  ftr  Bpreading  tendrils  that  thej  feed. 
And  leaTe  them  nurturelesa.     If  thon  wilt  hear  me 
For  then,  I  am  content  to  speak  no  more. 

Adras.  Thou  hast  thy  ynah  then.    Crythes !  tBl  yom 
Casta ita  thin  shadow  on  the  approaching  hour, 
I  hear  this  gallant  traitor.    On  the  instant, 
Come  without  wovd,  and  lead  him  to  his  docon. 
Now  leave  us. 

Oy.  What^  alone  1 

Adras.  Yes,  slave !  alone. 
He  is  no  assassin  !  [Exit  CvTrmma,  i 

Tell  me  who  thou  art. 

What  generous  source  owns  that  heroic  bloed,. 
Which  holds  its  course  thus  bravely  ?     What  great:  wa» 
Have  nursed  the  courage  that  can  look  on  death, 
Certain  and  speedy  death,  Math  placid  eye  ^ 

Lm.  I  am  a  sinqple  youth,  who  never  hope 
The  weight  of  armour,-— on©  who  may  not  boast 
Of  iM>bl*  birth  or  valour  of  his  own. 
Deem  not  the  powers  which  nerve  me  thus  to  spei^ 
In  thy  great  presence,  and  have  made  my  hea^t 
Upon  the  verge  of  bloody  death  as  calm. 
As  equal  in  its  beatings,  as  when  sleep 
Approach'd  me  nestling  from  the  sportive  toik 
Of  thoughtless  childhood,  and  celestial  dreams 
Began  to  elimmer  through  the  deepening  shadows 
Offloft'obhvion, — ^to  belong  to  me ! 
These  are  the  strengths  of  Heaven  :  to  thee  they  speAi 
Bid  thee  to  hearken  to  thy  people's  cry. 
Or  warn  th^e  that  thy  hour  must  shortly  come ! 

Adras.  I  know  it  must ;  so  mayst  thou  spare  thy- 
ings. 

The  envious  gods  in  me  have  doom'd  a  race. 
Whose  glories  stream  from  the  same  cloud-girt  fbunta^ 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  it^ant  world ; 
And  I  shall  sit  on  my  ancestral  throne 
To  meet  their  vengeance;  but,  till  Aen,  I  rule 
Ab  I  have  ever  niled^  and  t^ou  wilt  i^eAi 
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Ian.  I  will  not  further  urge  thy  .aafety  to^liwe ; 
Jt  la^y  be^^as  th^iu  ^aygt,  too  late ;  nor  seek  . 
To  make  thee  tremble  at  the  gathering  curse 
Which  shall  burst  forth  in  mockery  at  thy  fall: 
But  thou  ^jst  fpB»d  with  a  nobler  sense'-^ 
I  know  thou  art,  my  sovereign ! — sense  of  pain 
Endured  by  <  myriad  Argives,  in  whose  souls. 
And  in  whose,  fathers'  souls,  thou  and  thy  ^lUbem 
Have  kept  their  cheri^h'd  state ;  whose  heartstrii^gg,  .still 
The  living  fibres  of  thy  rooted  power, 
Quiver  with  agonies  thy  crimes  have  drawn 
fbx>m  heavenly  jusdce  on  them. 

Adr€U,  How!  my  crimes] 

Iim.  Yes ;  'tis  the  eternal  law,  that  where  ^goalt-ily 
Sorrow  shall  answer  it;  and  thou  hast'UOt 
A  poor  man's  privilege  to  bear  alone, 
Or  in  the  namjiw  cirole  of  his  kinsmen. 
The  penalties  of  ^vil,  for  in  thine 
A  nation's  fate  lies  circled. — King  Adrastus^! 
Steel'd  aa  thy  heart  is  with  the  usages 
Of  pomp  .and  power,  a  few  short  summers  since 
Thou  wert  a  child,  and  canst  not  be  relentlass. 
Oh,  if  maternal  love  embraced  thee  then. 
Think  of  .themAOthers  who  with  eyes  unwet 
Glare  o'er  their  ^perishing  chiL^n :  hast  thou  shased 
The  glow  of  a  first  ^fiienSship,  which  is  bom 
'Midst  the  ruihd  sports  of  boyhood,  think  of  youth 
Smitten  amidat  its  ,plafythings ;  let  the  iqnrit 
Of  thy  own  innocent  childhood  whisper  pi^ ! 

AircLS.  In  every  word  thou  dost  but  steel  my  aovL 
Jly  ymith  was  blasted  :  parents,  brother,  kii» — 
All  diat  should  people  ii^ancy  with  joy — 
Conspired  to  poison  mine ;  despoil'd  my  lUe 
Of  innocence  .and  hope— *sill  but  the  sword 
And  .sceptre — dost  thou  wonder  at  me  now  t 

Ion,  I  knew  that  we  should  pity— - 

Adr4U.  Pity!  dare 
To  speak  that  w^Mrd  again,  and  torture  waits  tiiM  I 
I  am  yet  kiuf  of  Argos.     WeU,  go  on — 
Thy  time  is  ^rt,  e^d  I  am  pledged  to  hmur* 

Jm.  If4fami4ttfit0¥«rlovea^- 
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Adroi.  Bowaref  beware  t 

Ion.  Thou  hast!  I  see  thou  hast !    Thou  art  not  marble. 
And  Uiou  shalt  hear  me ! — Thmk  upon  the  time 
When  the  dear  depths  of  thj  yet  lucid  soul 
Were  ruffled  with  the  troublings  of  strange  joy, 
As  if  some  uoseen  yisitant  from  heaven 
Touched  the  calm  lake,  and  wreathed  its  images 
In  sparkHng  waves !     Recall  the  dallying  hope 
That  on  the  margin  of  assurance  trembled^ 
As  loth  to  lose  in  certainty  too  Uess'd, 
Its  happy  being ;  taste  in  thought  again 
Of  the  stolen  sweetness  of  those  evening  wa]k»» 
When  pansied  turf  was  air  to  winged  feet, 
And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  wore  the  livery  of  the  sky, 
As  if  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision ;  and  thy  heart, 
Enlarged  by  its  new  sympathy  with  one, 
Ghrew  bountiful  to  ail ! 

Adras.  That  tone  1  that  tone  I 
Whence  came  it  1  from  thy  lips !  it  cannot  be— 
The  long-hush'd  music  of  the  only  voice 
That  ever  spake  unbou^ht  affection  to  me. 
And  waked  my  soul  to  blessing !   O  sweet  hours 
Of  golden  joy,  ye  come  ! .  your  glories  break 
Through  my  pavilioned  spirit's  sable  folds ! 
Roll  on !  roll  on !     Stranger,  thou  dost  enferce  me 
To  speak  of  things  unbreathed  by  Hp  of  mine 
To  human  ear :  wilt  listen  1 

Ion,  As  a  child. 

Adras,  Again!  that  vcnce  again!  thou  hast  seen  me 
moved 
As  never  mortal  saw^me,  by  a  tone 
Which  some  light  breeze,  enamour'd  of  the  sound. 
Hath  wafred  through  the  woods,  till  thy  young  voice 
Caught  it  to  rive  and  melt  me.     At  my  birth 
This  city,  which,  expectant  of  its  Prince, 
Lay  hush*d,  broke  out  in  clamorous  ecstaciee ; 
Yet,  in  that  moment,  while  the  uplifted  cups 
Foam'd  with  the  choicest  product  of  the  sun. 
And  welcome  thunder'd  ftom  a  thousand  tkiDirt% 
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My  doom  was  sealed.    From  the  hearth's  yacaut  space. 

In  the  dark  chamber  where  my  mother  lay, 

Faint  with  the  sense  of  pain-bought  happiness. 

Came  forth,  in  heart-appalling  tone,  these  words 

Of  me  the  nurseling : — "  Woe  unto  the  babe ! 

*'  Against  the  life  which  now  begins,  shall  life, 

"  Lighted  fix>m  thence,  be  arm*d,  and,  both  soon  queaoh'd^ 

"  End  this  great  line  in  sorrow  !** — Ere  I  grew 

Of  years  to  know  myself  a  thing  accursed, 

A  second  son  was  born,  to  steal  the  love 

Which  fate  had  else  scarce  rifled :  he  bt^came 

My  parents'  hope,  the  darling  of  the  crew 

Who  lived  upon  their  smiles,  and  thought  it  flattery 

To  trace  in  every  foible  of  my  youth — 

A  prince's  youth  ! — ^the  workings  of  the  curse. 

My  very  mother — Jove !  I  cannot  bear 

To  speak  it  now — ^looked  freezingly  upon  me  !  ' 

Ion,  But  thy  brother — 

Adras.  Died.     Thou  hast  heard  the  lie, 
The  common  lie  that  every  peasant  tells 
Of  me  his  master, — that  I  slew  the  boy. 
'Tis  false  !     One  summer's  eve,  below  a  crag 
Which,  in  his  wilful  mood,  he  strove  to  clin£, 
He  lay  a  mangled  corpse :  the  very  slaves, 
Whose  cruelty  had  shut  him  from  my  heait, 
Now  coined  their  owniinjustice  into  pnx^ 
To  brand  me  as  his  murderer. 

Jb».  Did  they  dare 
Accuse  thee  1  ^ 

Adras,  Not  in  open  speech :  they  felt 
I  should  have  seized  the  miscreant  by  the  throat, 
And  crushed  the  lie,  half-spoken,  vidth  the  life 
Of  the  base  speaker ;  but  the  lie  look'd  out 
From  the  stolen  gaze  of  coward  eyes,  which  shrank 
When  mine  have  met  them ;  murmur'd  through  the  crowd 
That  at  the  sacrifice,  or  feast,  or  game. 
Stood  distant  from  me ;  burnt  into  my  soul 
When  I  beheld  it  in  my  father's  shudder ! 

Ion,  Didst  not  declare  thy  innocence  1 

Adras,  To  whom  1 
To  parents  who  could  doubt  me  1    To  the  ring 
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Of  ^^niflrs  kqpostoM,  or  their  fallow  scms. 

Who  should  have  stikUed  to  prevent  my  wish. 

Before  it  grew  to  language  ;  hailed  my  choice 

To  service  as  a  prize  to  wrestle  for ;  ^ 

And  whose  reluctant  courtesy  I  here, 

Pale  with  proud  anger,  till  from  lips  compress'd 

nie  blood  has  started  1     To  the  common  herd. 

The  vassals  of  our  ancient  house,  the  mass 

Of  bones  and  muscles  framed  to  till  the  8<h1 

A  few  brief  years,  then  rot  unnamed  beneath  it. 

Or,  decked  for  slaughter  at  their  master's  call. 

To  smite  and  to  be  smitten,  and  lie  crush'd 

In  heaps  to  swell  his  glory  or  his  shame  ? 

Answer  to  them  ?  No!  though  my  heart  had  bursty 

As  it  was  nigh  to  bursting ! — To  the  mountains 

I  fled,  and  on  their  pinnacles  of  snow 

Breasted  the  icy  wind,  in  hope  to  cool 

My  spirit's  fever — struggled  with  the  oak 

In  seardi  c^  weariness,  and  leam'd  to  rive 

Its  stubborn  boughs,  till  limbs,  once  lightly  strung^ 

Might  mate  in  cordage  with  its  infant  atoms ; 

Or  on  the  searbeat  rock  txace  off  the  vest 

Which  burnt  upcm  my  bosom,  and  to  air 

Headlong  comnutted,  clove  the  water's  depth 

Which  plummet  never  sounded ; — but  in  vain. 

Jon.  Yet  succour  came  to  thee  1 

Adras.  A  blessed  one  1 
Which  the  strange  magic  of  thy  voice  revives^ 
And  thus  unlocks  my  soul.     My  rapid  steps 
Were,  in  a  wood*encircled  valley,  stayed 
By  the  bright  vision  of  a  maid,  whose  face 
Most  lovely,  more  than  loveliness  reveal'd. 
In  touch  of  patient  grief,  which  dearer  seem'd 
Than  haziness  to  spirit  sear'd  like  mine. 
With  feeble  hands  she  strove  to  lay  in  earth 
The  body  of  her  aged  sire,  whose  death 
Left  her  alone.    I  aided  her  sad  work. 
And  soon  two  lonely  ones,  by  holy  rites. 
Became  one  happy  being.     Days,  weeks,  months^ 
In  stream-like  unity  flow'd  silent  by  us 
laoordettshtfianoat.    My  fiiiber'a  spie 
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Slaves,  whom  mv  nod  should  have  conaign'd  to  «l;i%>«9 
Or  the  swifb  falchion — ^tracked  our  sylvan  home 
Tust  as  my  hosom  knew  its  second  joy. 
And,  spite  of  fortune,  I  embraced  a  son. 

Ian,  Ur^fed  by  thy  trembling  parents  to  avert 
That  dreadiful  prophecv  1 

Adras.  FooU !  did  they  deem 
Its  worst  accomplishment  could  match  the  ill 
Which  they  wrought  on  me  1  It  had  left  unharm'd 
A  thousand  ecstacies  of  passioned  years. 
Which,  tasted  once,  live  ever,  and  disdain 
Fate's  iron  ^apple !     Could  I  now  behold 
That  son,  with  knife  uplifted  at  my  heart, 
A  moment  ere  my  life-blood  followed  it, 
I  would  embrace  him  with  my  dying  eyes. 
And  pardon  destiny !    'While  jocund  smiles 
Wreathed  on  the  infant's  face,  as  if  sweet  qpixitt 
Suggested  pleasant  fancies  to  its  soul. 
The  ruffians  broke  upon  us ;  seized  the  child ; 
Dash'd  through  the  thicket  to  the  beetling  rode 
'Neath  which  the  deep  wave  eddies  :  I  stood  still 
As  stricken  into  stone ;  I  heard  him  cry, 
Press'd  by  the  rudeness  of  the  murderer's  gripe, 
Severer  ill  unfearing — then  the  splash 
Of  waters  that  shall  cover  him  for  ever; 
And  could  not  stir  to  save  him  I 

Ion,  And  the  mother— 

Adras,  She  spake  no  word,  but  clasped  me  in  ber 
And  lay  her  down  to  die.     A  lingering  gaze 
Of  love  she  fix'd  on  me — ^none  other  loved,— 
And  so  pass'd  hence.     By  Jupiter,  her  look ! 
Her  dying  patience  glimmers  in  thy  face ! 
She  lives  again !     She  l^oks  upon  me  now ! 
There's  magic  in't.     Bear  with  me — I  am  childish. 

Enter  Crythes,  and  Guards^  b. 

Adras,  Why  art  thou  here  1 
On/,  The  dial  points  the  hour. 
Adras.  Dost  thou  not  see  that  norrid  purpose  p9m*d  I 
Hast  thou  no  heart — ^no  sense  1 
Ory,  Scarce  half  an  hour 
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Hadi  flown  since  the  command  on  wHch  I  wait. 

Adrtu.  Scarce  half  an  hour ! — jeaxB — ^years  have  roIFd 
since  then. 
Begone !  remove  that  pageantry  of  death — 
It  blasts  my  sight — and  hearken !  Touch  a  hair 
Of  this  brave  youth,  or  look  on  him  as  now 
With  diy  cold  headsman's  eye,  and  yonder  band 
Shall  not  expect  a  fearful  show  in  vam. 
Hence,  without  word !  [Exit  CuTtoBa,  ft. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  1 

Lm.  Let  thy  awakened  heart  speak  its  own  language ; 
Convene  thy  Sages  j — ^frankly,  nobly  meet  them ; 
Explore  with  them  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 
And,  whatsoe'er  the  sacrifice,  perform  it. 

Adras,  Well !  I  will  seek  their  presence  in  an  hour ; 
€k>  sunmion  them,  young  hero  :  hold !  no  word 
Of  the  strange  passion  thou  hast  witness'd  here. 

Ion.  Distrust  me  not ! — Benignant  powers,  I  thank  ye ! 

[Exit,  B. 

Adras.  Yet  stay — ^he's  gone — ^his  spell  is  on  me  yet  ^ 
What  have  I  promised  him  1  To  meet  the  men 
Who  from  my  living  head  would  strip  the  crown 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  me  ? — ^I  must  do  it — 
Yet  shall  my  band  be  ready  to  o'erawe 
The  course  of  liberal  speech,  and,  if  it  rise 
So  as  too  loudly  to  offend  my  ear. 
Strike  the  rash  brawler  dead ! — What  idle  dream 
Of  long-pest  days  had  melted  me  ?     It  fades — 
It  vanishes — ^I  am  again  a  king ! 

SCENE  U,—  I%e  hUerior  of  the  Jhnple 

[Same  as  Act  I.  Scene  L] 

Clemanthe  seated — ^Abra  attending  her. 

Ahra.  Look,  dearest  lady ! — ^the  thin  smoke  aspiret 
In  the  calm  air,  as  when  in  happier  times 
It  showed  the  gods  propitious :  wilt  thou  seeK 
Thy  chamber,  lest  thy  father  and  his  friends, 
Returning,  find  us  hinderers  of  their  council  1 
She  answers  not— she  hearkens  not — ^with  joy 
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Could  I  believe  ber,  for  the  first  time,  sulWiil 

Still  she  is  rapt.  ^  ••-■ 

Enter  Aoenor,  l.  .n 

Qh,  speak  to  my  sweet  mistress ; 
Haply  thy  voice  may  rouse  her, 

Agen,  Dear  Clemanthe, 
Hope  dawns  in  every  omen ;  we  shall  hail 
Our  tranquil  hours  agcdn. 

Ehiter  Medon,  Cleon,  Timoclbs,  and  Othenf  u 

Medon.  Clemanthe  here ! 
How  sad !  how  pale  ! 

Ahra.  Her  eye  is  kindling — hush ! 

CUm.  Hark !  hear  ye  not  a  distant  footstep  % 

Medon,  No. 
Look  round,  my  fairest  child ;  thy  friends  are  near  the^ 

Clem.  Yes !  now  'tis  lost — 'tis  on  that  endless  stair  1 
Nearer  and  more  distinct — 'tis  his — 'tis  his — 
He  lives !  he  comes !  [Rises  and  rushes  to  hack  of  the  stOigig, 

at  which  Ion  appears^  c.  and  retmrns  with  hmr^  o». 
Here  is  your  messenger, 

Whom  Heaven  has  rescued  from  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Ye  sent  him  forth  to  brave.     Rejoice,  old  men, 
That  ye  are  guiltless  c^  his  blood ! — why  pause  ye  t 
Why  shout  ye  not  his  welcome  1 

Medon,  Dearest  g^rl. 
This  is  no  scene  for  thee ;  go  to  thy  chamber, 
I'll  come  to  thee  ere  long.  [Exeunt  Olbbcanthb  <md  Ajnml 
She  is  o'erwrought 

By  fear  and  joy  for  one  whose  infant  hopes 
Were  mingled  vTith  her  own,  even  as  a  Drother'f. 

Tim,  Ion! 
How  shall  we  do  thee  honour  % 

Icm,  None  is  due. 
Save  to  the  gods  whose  gracious  influence  swayi 
The  king  ye  deem'd  relentless ; — he  consents 
To  meet  ye  presently  in  council : — speed ; 
This  may  be  nature's  latest  rally  in  mm, 
In  fitful  strength,  ere  it  be  quench'd  fi^r  ever  I 

Medott,  Haste  to  your  seats !  I  vnll  but  speak  a  wocd 
With  our  brave  friend,  and  follow ;  though  convened 
In  speed,  let  ecof  assembly  lack  no  fenns 
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Of  dae  observanee,  wiath  to  funoua  power 
Plead  with  the  silent  emphasis  of  years. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Medon  and  Ion^  i«. 
Ion,  draw  near  me ;  this  eventful  day 
Hath  shown  thy  nature's  graces  circled  round 
With  firmness  which  accomplishes  the  hero : — 
And  it  would  bring  to  me  but  one  proud  thought— 
That  virtues  which  required  not  cvdture's  aid 
Shed  their  first  fragrance  *neath  my  roof,  and  there 
Found  shelter ; — ^but  it  also  hath  reveal'd 
What  I  may  not  hide  from  thee,  that  my  child. 
My  blithe  and  innocent  girl — more  fair  in  soul. 
More  delicate  in  fancy,  than  in  mould — 
Loves  thee  widi  other  than  a  sister's  Idve. 
I  should  have  cared  for  this  :  I  vainly  deem'd 
A  fellowship  in  childhood's  thousand  joys 
And  household  memories  had  nurtured  friendship 
Which  might  hold  blameless  empire  in  the  soul ; 
Sirt  in  that  guise  the  traitor  hath  stolen  in. 
And  the  fair  citadel  is  thine. 

Ion,  'Tis  true. 
I  did  not  think  the  nurseling  of  thy  house 
Could  thus  disturb  its  holiest  inmate's  duty 
With  tale  of  selfish  passion  ; — but  we  met 
As  playmates  who  might  never  meet  again, 
And  then  the  hidden  truth  flash'd  forth  and  showed 
To  each  the  image  in  the  other's  soul 
In  ^e  bright  instant. 

Medon,     Be  that  instant  blest 
Which  made  thee  truly  ours.     My  son !  my  s<»  I 
'Tis  we-#houId  feel  u|:^ed,  for  the  seal 
Of  greatness  is  upon  thee;  yet  I  know 
That  when  the  gods,  won  by  thy  virtues,  draw 
The  veil  which  now  conceals  their  lofby  birth-place, 
Thoa  wik  not  spurn  the  maid  who  prized  them  lowly. 

\m.  Spurn  her!  My  father! 

Enter  Ctesiphow,  c. 
Medon,  Otei^hon! — and  breatMes*-*— 
Art  cQOflie  to  ehide  me  to  the  council  1  \Ormtmto9. 

To  hli^g  unwontai  jay ;  thy  son  appraadiMi 
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Medon,  Thank  Heayen  !  Hast  spok^i  with  hhn  f  iiii  he 
wein 

Ctes,  I  strove  in  vain  to  reach  him,  for  the  crowd, 
Roused  from  the  untended  couch  and  dismal  heaitii 
By  the  strange  visiting  of  hope,  press'd  round  him  I 
But,  by  his  head  erect  and  fiery  glance, 
I  know  that  he  is  well,  and  that  he  bears 
A  message  which  shall  shake  the  tyrant.  (ShaitiU  wMatt^ 

See! 
The  throng  is  tending  this  way — ^now  it  parts 
And  yields  him  to  thy  arms. 

Enter  Phocion,  l. 

Medon,  Welcome,  my  Phocion — 
Long  waited  for  in  Argos  ;  how  detained 
Now  matters  not,  since  thou  art  here  in  joy. 
Hast  brought  the  answer  of  the  god  % 

Tho.  I  have  : 
Now  let  Adrastus  tremble ! 

Medon.  May  we  hear  it? 

PJio,  I  am  sworn  first  to  utter  it  to  him. 

Ckes.  But  it  is  fatal  to  him ! — say  but  that ! 

PJio,  Ha,  Ctesiphon ! — ^I  marked  diee  not  before ; 
How  fares  thy  father? 

hn  {to  Phocion).  Do  not  speak  of  him. 

Ctes,  (overhearing  Ion  J,  Not  speak  of  him  !  Dost  think 
there  is  a  moment 
When  common  things  eclipse  the  burning  thought 
Of  him  and  vengeance  1 

Pho,  Has  the  tyrant's  sword — 

Ctes,  No,  Phocion ;  that  were  merciful  and  brave 
Compared  to  his  base  deed ;  yet  ynW  I  tell  it    [crosses  to  c 
^o  make  th^  flashing  of  thine  eye  more  deadly. 
And  edge  thy  words  that  they  may  rive  his  heartstrings. 
The  last  time  that  Adrastus  dared  to  face 
The  Sages  of  the  state,  although  my  father, 
Yielding  to  nature's  mild  decay,  had  left 
All  worltlly  toil  and  hope,  he  gathered  strength^ 
In  his  old  seat,  to  speak  one  word  of  warning. 
Thou  know'st  how  bland  with  years  his  wisdom  grew. 
And  with  what  phrases,  steep'd  in  love,  he  sheam'd 
The  sharpness  of  rebuke ;  yet,  ere  his  speech 
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Was  dosed,  the  tyrant  started  from  his  throne, 

And  with  his  base  hand  smote  him ;— 'twas  his  deatli-stndce  I 

The  old  man  tottered  home,  and  only  once 

Raised  his  head  after. 

Pho.  Thou  wert  absent?     Yes ! 
The  royal  miscreant  lives. 

Cte».  Had  I  beheld 
That  sacrilege,  the  tyrant  had  lain  dead, 
Or  I  had  been  torn  piecemeal  by  his  minions. 
But  I  was  far  away ;  when  I  retum'd, 
I  found  my  father  on  the  nearest  bench 
Within  our  door,  his  thinly  silver'd  head 
Supported  by  wan  hands,  which  hid  his  face, 
And  would  not  be  withdrawn ;  no  groan,  no  si^ 
Was  audible,  and  we  might  only  learn. 
By  short  convulsive  tremblings  of  his  frame. 
That  life  still  flickered  in  it — ^yet  at  last. 
By  some  unearthly  inspiration  roused. 
He  dropp'd  his  withered  hands,  and  sat  erect 
"As  in  his  manhood's  glory — ^the  free  blood 
Flushed  crimson  through  his  cheeks,  his  furrow*d  bxoir 
Expanded  clear,  and  his  eyes  opening  full, 
Gleam'd  with  a  youthful  fire ; — I  fell  in  awe 
Upon  my  knees  before  him — still  he  spake  not. 
But  slowly  raised  his  arm  untremblingj  clench'd 
His  hand  as  if  it  grasp 'd  an  airy  knife, 
And  struck  in  air :  my  hand  was  join'd  with  his 
In  nervous  grasp— my  lifted  eye  met  his 
In  steadfast  gaze — my  pressure  answered  his — 
We  knew  at  once  each  other's  thought ;  a  smile 
Of  the  old  sweetness  play'd  upon  his  lips. 
And  life  forsook  him.     Weaponless  I  flew 
To  seek  the  tyrant,  and  was  driven  v«dth  scofi& 
From  the  proud  gates  which  shelter  him.     He  live*^ 
And  I  am  here  to  babble  of  revenge  ! 

Pho,  It  comes,  my  friend — ^haste  with  me  to  the  king! 

Ian.  Even  while  we  speak,  Adrastus  meets  his  council; 
There  let  us  seek  him  :  should  ye  find  him  touch'd 
With  penitence,  as  happily  ye  may. 
Oh,  give  allowance  to  his  softened  nature  ! 

Otes,  Show  grace  to  him  !-r-Dost  dare  ? — I  had  foxgoC, 
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Thoa  dost  not  know  bow  a  son  loves  a  fkther  I 

Ion,     I  know  enough  to  feel  for  thee;  I  know 
Thou  hast  endured  the  vilest  wrongs  that  tyranny 
In  its  worst  frenzy  can  inflict ; — yet  think^ 
O  think !  before  tie  irrevocable  deed 
Shuts  out  all  thought,  how  much  of  power's  exo600 
Is  theirs  who  raise  the  idol  :^-do  we  groan 
Beneath  the  personal  force  of  this  rash  mani 
Who  forty  summeiiB  since  hung  at  the  breast 
A  playful  weakling ;  whom  the  heat  unnerves  ; 
The  north- wind  pierces  ;  and  the  hand  of  death 
May,  in  a  moment,  change,  to  clay  as  vile 
As  that  of  the  scourged  slave  whose  chains  it  serrers  t 
No !  'tis  our  weakness  gasping,  or  the  shows 
Of  outward  strength  that  builds  up  tyranny, 
And  makes  it  look  so  glorious  : — If  we  shrink 
Faint-hearted  from  the  reckoning  of  our  span 
Of  mortal  days,  we  pamper  the  fond  wish 
For  long  duration  in  a  line  of  kings  : 
If  the  rich  pageantry  of  thoughts  must  fade> 
All  unsubstantial  as  the  regal  hues 
Of  eve  which  purpled  them,  our  cunning  frailtr 
Must  robe  a  living  image  with  their  pomp. 
And  wreathe  a  diadem  around  its  brow, 
In  which  our  sunny  fantasies  may  live 
"Empearrd,  and  gleam,  in  fatal  splendour,  ftr 
On  after  ages.     We  must  look  within 
For  that  which  makes  us  slaves  ;^-on  sympathies 
Which  find  no  kindred  objects  in  the  plain 
Of  common  life — affections  that  aspire 
In  air  too  thin — and  fancy's  dewy  film 
Floating  for  rest ;  for  even  such  delicate  threads, 
Qtither'd  by  fate's  engrossing  hand,  supply 
The  eternal  spindle  whence  she  weaves  the  bond 
Of  cable  strength  in  which  our  nature  struggles  I 
Otes^  Go,  talk  to  others,  if  thou  wilt; — ^to  me 
All  argument,  save  that  of  steel,  is  idle. 

Medan,  No  more ; — ^let's  to  the  coimcil — ^there,  my  sovi^ 
Tell  thy  ereat  message  nobly ;  and  for  thee. 
Poor  orphan'd  youth,  be  sure  the  gods  are  just !  [l^emU  i<. 
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Scene  III. — 7%«  great  Sauare  of  the  OUy,  AoRMMrvm 
§eaied  an  a  thrtme  ;  Aoenor,  Timocles,  Cleon ,  and  others, 
teatedas  Cotmcilhrs — Soi.i>ieks  line  the  Stage  at  a  dutanee. 

Adras.  Upon  your  summons,  Sages,  I  am  heore ; 
Your  king  attends  to  know  your  pleasure ;  speak  it. 

Agen,  And  canst  thou  ask  1  If  the  heart  dead  within  thee 
Receives  no  impress  of  this  awfid  time, 
Art  thou  of  sense  forsaken  %    Are  thine  ears 
So  charm'd  hy  strains  of  slavish  minstrelsy. 
That  the  dull  groan  and  frenzy-pointed  shridc 
Pass  them  unheard  to  Heaven  ?     Or  are  thine  eyes 
So  cowvessant  with  prodigies  of  grief, 
They  cease  to  dazzle  at  them  ?     Art  thou  arm'd 
'Gainst  wonder,  while,  in  all  things,  Nature  turns 
To  dreadful  contraries ; — while  Youth's  full  cheek 
Is  shriveird  into  furrows  of  sad  years. 
And  'neath  its  glossy  curls  untin^ed  hy  care 
Looks  out  a  keen  anatomy ; — while  Age 
Is  stung  by  feverish  torture  for  an  hour 
Into  youth's  strength ;  while  fragile  Womanhood 
Starts  into  frightful  courage,  all  unlike 
The  gentle  strength  its  gentle  weakness  feeds» 
To  make  affliction  beautiful,  and  stalks 
Abroad,  a  tearless  and  unshuddering  thing ;— - 
While  Childhood,  in  its  orphan'd  freedom  blithe, 
Finds,  in  the  shapes  of  wretchedness  which  seem 
Grotesque  to  its  unsadden'd  vision,  cause 
For  dreadful  mirth,  that  shortly  shall  be  hush'd 
In  never-broken  silence  ;  and  while  Love, 
Immortal  through  all  change,  makes  ghasdy  Death 
Its  idol,  and  with  furious  passion  digs 
Amid  sepulchral  images  for  gauds 
To  cheat  its  fancy  widi  1 — Do  sights  like  these 
Glare  through  the  realm  thou  shouldst  be  parent  to. 
And  canst  thou  find  the  voice  to  ask  ''our  pleasure  V* 

Adras,  Cease,  babbler ; — wherefore  would  ye  stun  my 
ears 
With  vain  recital  of  the  griefs  I  know, 
And  cannot  heal  ? — ^wiU  treason  turn  aside 
The  shafts  of  fate,  or  medicine  Nature's  ills  I 
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I  have  no  skill  in  pharmacy,  nor  pow^r 
To  sway  the  elements. 

Agen,  Thou  hast  the  power 
To  cast  thyself  upon  the  earth  with  us 
In  penitential  shame  :  or,  if  this  power 
Hath  left  a  heart  made  weak  by  luxury 
And  hard  by  pride,  thou  hast  at  least  the  power 
To  cease  the  mockery  of  thy  frantic  revels. 

Adraa.  I  have  yet  power  to  punish  insult — look 
I  use  it  not,  Agenor ' — Fate  may  dash 
My  sceptre  from  me,  but  shall  not  command 
My  will  to  hold  it  with  a  feebler  grasp ; 
!Nay,  if  few  hours  of  empire  yet  are  mine, 
They  shall  be  colour'd  with  a  sterner  pride, 
And  peopled  with  more  lustrous  joys,  than  flushed 
In  the  serene  procession  c^  its  greatness. 
Which  look'd  perpetual,  as  the  flowing  course 
Of  human  things.     Have  ye  beheld  a  pine 
That  clasp'd  the  mountain-summit  widi  a  root 
As  firm  as  its  rough  marble,  and,  apart 
From  the  huge  shade  of  undistinguished  trees» 
Lifted  its  head  as  in  delight  to  share 
The  evening  glories  of  the  sky,  and  taste 
The  wanton  dalliance  of  the  heavenly  breeze, 
That  no  ignoble  vapour  from  the  vale 
Could  mingle  with — smit  by  the  flaming  marl, 
And  lighted  for  destruction  ?     How  it  stood 
One  glorious  moment,  fringed  and  wreathed  with  fire 
Which  show*d  the  inward  graces  of  its  shape, 
Uncumber'd  now,  and  midst  its  topmost  boughs, 
That  young  Ambition's  airy  fancies  made 
Their  giddy  nest,  leap'd  sportive ; — ^never  clad 
By  liberal  summer  in  a  pomp  so  rich 
As  waited  on  its  down&U,  while  it  took 
The  storm-cloud  rolFd  behind  it  for  a  curtain, 
To  gird  its  splendours  round,  and  made  the  blast 
Its  minfster  to  whirl  its  flashing  shreds 
Aloft  towards  heaven,  or  to  the  startled  depths 
Of  forests  that  afar  might  share  its  doom  I 
So  shall  the  royalty  of  Argce  pass 
tot  £Mtal  blaze  to  darkness !  Have  ye  spokeot 
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Agen,  I  speak  no  more  to  thee! — Ghreat  Jore,  look 

down !  \ShaiU»  icMaui. 

Adraa.  What  factious  brawl  is  this  1  disperse  it,  soldiers. 

t  Shouting  renetoed.—As  someoftkt  soldiers  are  alnnU  tomatch^ 
'hocion  rushes  in^foUmoed  by  Ctesiphon,  Ion  and  Medon. 
Whence  is  this  insolent  intrusion  ? 

Pho.  King! 
I  bear  Apollo's  answer  to  thy  prayer. 

Adras,  Has  not  thy  travel  taught  thy  knee  its  duty  f 
Here  we  had  school'd  thee  better. 

PAo.  Kneel  to  thee ! 

Medon,  Patience,  my  son !     Do  homage  to  the  king. 

Pho,  Never  !--Thou  talk'st  of  schooling— know,  Adrastos 
That  I  have  studied  in  a  nobler  school. 
Than  the  dull  haunt  of  venal  sophistry. 
Or  the  lewd  guard-room ; — o'er  which  ancient  Heaven 
Extends  its  arch  for  all,  and  mocks  the  span 
Of  palaces  and  dungeons;  where  the  heart 
In  its  free  beatings,  'neath  the  coarsest  vest, 
Claims  kindred  with  diviner  things  than  power 
Of  kings  can  raise  or  stifle— in  the  school 
Of  mighty  Nature — ^where  I  leam'd  to  blush 
At  sight  like  this,  of  thousands  basely  hush'd 
Before  a  man  no  mightier  than  themselves. 
Save  in  the  absence  of  that  love  that  softens. 

Adras,  Peace  !  speak  thy  message. 

Pho,  Shall  I  tell  it  here  1 
Or  shall  I  seek  thy  couch  at  dead  of  night. 
And  breathe  it  in  low  whispers ! — ^As  thou  wilt. 

AdroA,  Here— and  this  instant ! 

Pho,  Hearken  then,  Adrastus, 
And  hearken,  Argives — thus  Apollo  speaks  :— 
(Reads  a  scroll  J  "  Argos  ne'er  shall  find  release 

Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease." 

Adras,  'Tis  not  God's  will,  but  man's  sedition  speaks : 
Guards !  tear  that  lying  parchment  icom  his  hands. 
And  bear  him  to  the  palace. 

Medon,  Touch  him  not, — 
He  is  Apollo's  messenger,  whose  lips 
Were  never  stain'd  with  falsehood, 

Pho,  Come  on,  all ! 
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Jgen.  Surround  hhn,  fHends !  Die  with  him  I 
Adrat,  Soldiers,  charge 
CJpon  these  rebels ;  hew  them  down*     On )  on! 

[T%e  Soldiers  advance  and  surround  the  people:  they 
seize  Phocion.  Ion  rushes  from  the  back  of  the  stage^  and 
throws  himself  bettoeen  Adbjlstvs  and  Phocion. 

P7t4).  {to  Adrastus.)  Yet  I  defy  thee. 

Lm.  {to  Phocion.)  Friend !  for  sake  of  all, 
Enrage  him  not— wait  while  I  speak  a  word — 
My  sovereign,  I  implore  thee,  do  not  stain  [  71?  Adrastits 
This  sacred  place  with  blood :  in  Heaven's  great  name 
I  do  conjure  thee — and  in  hers,  whose  spirit 
Is  mourning  for  thee  now ! 

Adras,  Release  the  stripling — 
Let  him  go  spread  his  treason  where  he  wilL 
He  is  not  worth  my  anger.     To  the  pcdace ! 

Ion.  Nay,  yet  an  instant ! — let  my  speech  have  power 
From  Heaven  to  move  thee  further :  thou  hast  heard 
The  sentence  of  the  god,  and  thy  heart  owns  it ; 
If  thou  wilt  cast  aside  this  cumbrous  pomp, 
And  in  seclusion  purify  thy  soul 
Long  fever'd  and  sophisticate,  the  gods 
May  give  diee  space  for  penitential  thoughts ; 
If  not— as  surely  as  thou  standest  here. 
Wilt  thou  lie  sdff  and  weltering  in  thy  blood,— 
The  vision  presses  on  me  now. 

Adras.  Ait  mad  f 
Resign  my  state  1  Sue  to  the  gods  for  life. 
The  common  life  which  every  slave  endures. 
And  meanly  clings  to  1     No ;  within  yon  walls 
I  shall  resume  the  banquet,  never  more 
Broken  by  man's  intrusion.     Councillors, 
Farewell ! — go  mutter  treason  till  ye  perish ! 

[Exeunt  Adrastus,  Crythes  and  Soldiers^  u 

Lm.  (stainds  apart  leaning  on  a  pedestal.J  'Tis  seal'd  1 
Medon.  Let  us  withdraw,  *and  strive 
By  sacrifice  to  pacify  the  gods !         [Mbdon,  Aoenor,  and 
Gouncillors  retire  ;  they  leave  Ctbbifhon,  Thocios  and 
Ion.  Ion  stiU  stands  apart,  as  rapt  in  meditation^ 
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Cte$.  Tift  well;  the  measure  of  bis  guilt  it  ffil'd. 

Where  shall  we  meet  at  sunset? 

Pko,  In  the  grove 
Which  with  its  matted  shade  imbrowns  the  vale : 
Between  those  buttresses  of  rock  that  guard 
The  sacred  mountain  on  its  western  side, 
Stands  a  rude  altar— overgrown  with  moss, 
And  stain'd  with  drippings  of*  million  ahpwevSy 
So  old,  that  no  tradition  names  the  power 
That  hallow'd  it, — ^which  we  will  consecrate 
Anew  to  freedom  and  to  justice. 

Cite*.  Thither, 
Will  I  bring  friends  to  meet  ihee.    Shall  we  speak 
To  yon  rapt  youth  1  \Pomtiiig  to  low 

PAo.  His  nature  is  too  gentle. 
At  sunset  we  will  meet. — -With  arms  t 

Ctes.  A  knife — 
One  sacrificial  knife  will  serve. 

J^io.  At  sunset !    [Exeunt  Otesipqon  r.  Phocion  ex. 

Ion  (comes  forward),  O,  wretched  man,  U^  wc»rds  b&Ta 
seal'd  thy  doom ! 
Why  should  I  shiver  at  it,  when  no  way, 
Save  this,  remains  to  break  the  ponderous  <doad 
That  hangs  above  my  wretched  country  ?— -deatb-^ 
A  single  death,  the  comnKm  lot  of  all, 
Which  it  will  not  be  mine  to  look  upon, — 
And  yet  its  ghastly  shape  dilates  before  me ; 
I  cannot  shut  it  out ;  ray  thoughts  grow  rigid* 
And  as  that  grim  and  prostrate  figure  haunts  them. 
My  sinews  stiffen  like  it.     Courage,  Ion ! 
No  spectral  form  is  here ;  all  outward  things 
Wear  their  own  old  familiar  looks ;  no  dye 
Pollutes  them.     Yet  the  air  has  scent  of  blood. 
And  now  it  eddies  with  a  hurtling  sowid, 
As  if  some  weapon  swiflly  clove  it.     No— 
The  falchion's  course  is  silent  as  the  grave 
That  yawns  before  its  victim.    Grracious  paw#PBi 
If  the  great  duty  of  my  life4>e  near, 
ISraat  it  may  be  to  suffer,  not  to  strike !  {£pifc  lU 

WOfD  OF  ACT  n^ 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— ^  Terrace  of  the  TtmpU. 

Enter  Clemanthe  ajid  Ion.  r. 

Clem.  Nay,  I  must  chide  this  sorrow  fix)in  thy  broWf 
Or  'twill  rebuke  my  happiness ; — ^I  know 
Too  well  the  miseries  that  hem  us  round ; 
And  yet  the  inward  sunshine  of  my  soul, 
Unclouded  by  their  melancholy  shadows, 
Bathes  in  its  deep  tranquillity  one  image-— 
One  only  image,  which  no  outward  storm 
Can  ever  ruffle.     Let  me  wean  thee,  then, 
From  this  vain  pondering  o'er  the  general  woe. 
Which  makes  my  joy  look  ugly. 

Lm,  No,  my  fair  one, 
The  gloom  that  wrongs  thy  love  is  unredeem'd 
By  generous  sense  of  others'  woe ;  too  sure 
It  rises  from  dark  presages  within. 
And  will  not  from  me. 

Clem,  Then  it  is  most  groundless ! 
Hast  thou  not  won  the  blessing  of  the  perishing 
By  constancy,  the  fame  of  which  shall  live 
While  a  heart  beats  in  Argos  ? — ^hast  thou  not 
Upon  one  agitated  bosom  pour'd 
The  sweetest  peace  1  and  can  thy  generous  nature^ 
While  it  thus  sheds  felicity  around  it. 
Remain  itself  unbless'd  1 

Ian,  I  strove  awhile 
To  think  the  assured  possession  of  thy  love 
With  too  divine  a  burthen  weigh'd  my  heart, 
And  press'd  my  spirits  down : — ^but  'tis  not  so ; 
Nor  will  I  with  false  tenderness  beguile  thee. 
By  feigning  that  my  sadness  has  a  cause 
So  exquisite  !     Clemanthe !  thou  wilt  find  me 
A  sad  companion ; — ^I  who  knew  not  life. 
Save  as  the  sportive  breath  of  happiness, 
Now  feel  my  minutes  teeming,  as  they  rise. 
With  grave  experiences ;  I  dream  no  moT& 
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Of  azure  reahns  where  restless  beauty  apotts 

In  myriad  shapes  fantastic ;  dismal  vaults 

In  black  succession  open,  till  the  gloom 

Afar  is  broken  by  a  streak  of  fire 

That  shapes  my  name— the  fearful  wind  that  moans 

Before  the  storm  articulates  its  sound ; 

And  as  I  pass'd  but  now  the  solemn  range 

Of  Argive  monarchs,  that  in  sculptured  mockery 

Of  present  empire  sit,  their  eyes  of  stone 

Bent  on  me  instinct  with  a  frightful  life, 

That  drew  me  into  fellowship  with  them, 

As  conscious  marble ;  while  their  ponderous  lips — 

Fit  organs  of  eternity — ^unclosed, 

And,  as  I  live  to  tell  thee,  murmur'd,  "  Hail ! 

Hail  !  Ion  the  devoted  !*' 

Clem,  These  are  fancies, 
Which  thy  soul,  late  expanded  with  great  purpose, 
Shs^es,  as  it  quivers  to  its  natural  circle  ' 
In  which  its  joys  should  lurk,  as  in  the  bud 
The  cells  of  fragrance  cluster.     Bid  them  from  thee^ 
And  strive  to  be  thyself. 

Ion.  I  will  do  so  I 
I'll  gaze  upon  thy  loveliness,  and  drink 
Its  quiet  in ; — ^how  beautiful  thou  art  !— 
My  pulse  throbs  now  as  it  was  wont ; — a  being. 
Which  owns  so  fair  a  glass  to  mirror  it, 
Cannot  show  darkly. 

Clem,  We  shall  soon  be  happy ; 
My  father  will  rejoice  to  bless  our  love, 
And  Argos  waken  ; — ^for  her  tyrant's  course 
Must  have  a  speedy  end. 

Ion,  It  must !  It  must  I 

Clem,  Yes ;  for  no  empty  talk  of  public  wrongs 
Assails  him  now ;  keen  hatred  and  revenge 
Are  roused  to  crush  him. 

Ion,  Not  by  such  base  agents 
May  the  august  lustrati(m  be  achieved  : 
He  who  shall  cleanse  his  country  from  the  guilt 
For  which  Heaven  smites  her,  should  be  pure  of  son]. 
Guileless  as  infancy,  and  undisturbed 
By  personal  anger  as  thy  father  is, 
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When,  with  unswerying  hand  and  piteous  eye^ 
He  stops  the  brief  life  of  the  innocent  kid 
Bound  with  white  fillets  to  the  altar ; — ^so 
Enwreathed  by  fate  the  royal  victim  heaves, 
And  soon  his  breast  shall  shrink  beneath  the  kmfii 
Of  the  selected  slayer ! 

Cl&n.  'Tis  thyself 
Whom  thy  strange  language  pictures— Ion  !  thou— - 

Ion,  She  has  said  it !  Her  pure  lips  have  spoken  out 
What  all  things  intimate : — didst  thou  not  mark 
Me  fOT"  the  office  of  avenger — me  ? 

Clem.  No  ; — save  from  the  wild  picture  that  thy  fancy- 
Thy  overwrought  fancy  drew ;  I  thought  it  look'd 
Too  like  thee,  and  I  shudder'd. 

Ion.  So  do  I ! 
And  yet  I  almost  wish  I  shuddered  more. 
For  die  dire  thought  has  grown  familiar  with  me — 
Could  I  escape  it ! 

Clem.  'Twill  away  in  sleep. 

Ian.  No,  no  !  I  dare  not  sleep — ^for  well  I  know 
That  then  the  knife  will  gleam,  the  blood  wj)l  gush, 
The  form  will  stiffen  ! — I  will  walk  awhile 
In  the  sweet  evening  light,  and  try  to  chase 
These  fearful  images  away. 

Clem.  Let  me 
Go  with  thee.     Oh,  how  often,  hand  in  hand, 
In  such  a  lovely  light  have  we  roam'd  westward 
Aimless  and  blessed ;  when  we  were  no  more 
Than  playmates  : — surely  we  are  not  grown  stranger 
Since  yesterday ! 

Lm.  No,  dearest,  not  to-night : 
The  plague  yet  rages  fiercely  in  the  vale, 
And  I  am  placed  in  grave  commission  here 
To  watch  the  gates ; — ^indeed,  thou  must  not  pass; 
I  will  be  merrier  when  we  meet  agam, — 
Trust  me,  my  love,  I  will ;  farewell !  [Exiip  l« 

Clem.  Farewell,  then ! 
How  fearful  disproportion  shows  in  one 
Whose  life  hath  been  all  harmony  !     He  bends 
Toward  that  thick  covert  where  in  blessed  hour 
%Iy  father  found  him,  which  has  ever  been 
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His  chosen  pkoe  of  musaig*    SkaH  I  follow  t 
Aid  I  already  grown  a  selfish  mistress, 
To  watch  his  solitude  with  jealous  eye. 
And  claim  him  aU  1     That  let  me  never  be- 
Yet  danger  from  within  besets  him  now, 
Known  to  me  only — I  will  follow  him  !  [ExU,  u 

ScKNE  U.-^An  opening  in  a  deep  Wood — in  front  an  old 
gray  Altar. 

EtUct  Ion. 
Jan.  O  winding  pathways,  o'er  whose  scanty  blades 
Of  unaspiring  nuss  mine  eyes  have  bent 
So  often  when  by  musing  fancy  sway'd. 
That  craved  alliance  with  no  wider  scene 
Than  your  fair  thickets  border'd,  but  was  pleased 
To  deem  the  toilsome  years  of  manhood  flown. 
And,  on  the  pictured  mellowness  of  age 
Idly  reflective,  image  my  return 
From  careful  wanderings,  to  find  ye  gleam 
With  unchanged  aspect  on  a  heart  unchanged. 
And  melt  the  b«sy  past  to  a  sweet  dream 
As  then  the  fixture  was  ;— why  should  ye  now 
Echo  my  steps  with  melancholy  sound. 
As  ye  were  conscious  of  a  guilty  presence  1 
The  lovely  light  of  eve,  that,  as  it  waned, 
Touch'd  ye  with  softer,  homelier  look,  now  fades 
In  dismal  blackness ;  and  yon  twisted  roots 
Of  ancient  trees,  with  whose  fantastic  forms 
My  thoughts  grew  humourous,  look  terrible. 
As  if  about  to  start  to  serpent  life, 
And  hiss  around  me  ; — whither  shall  I  turn  1— 
Where  fly  1 — ^I  see  the  myrtle-cradled  spot 
Where  human  love,  instructed  by  divine, 
Found  and  embraced  me  first;  I'll  cast  me  down 
Upon  the  eaith  as  on  a  mother's  breast. 
In  hc^  to  feel  myself  again  a  child. 

[Retires  iniothewood. 

Enter  Ctesiphon,  Cassander,  and  other  Argive  YoutJu. 

Cteg.  Sure  this  must  be  the  place  that  Phocion  spoke  of  ;— 
The  twilight  deepensi  yet  he  does  not  come. 
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Oh,  if,  instead  of  idle  dreams  of  freedom. 
He  knew  the  sharpness  of  a  grief  like  mine. 
He  would  not  linger  thus  ! 

Ckiss.  The  sun's  broad  disk 
Of  misty  red,  a  few  brief  minutes  since, 
Sank  'neath  the  leaden  wave ;  but  night  steals  on 
With  rapid  pace  to  veil  us,  and  thy  thoughts 
Are  eager  as  the  favouring  darkness. 

EiUer  Phocion. 

*  Ctes,  "Welcome ! 
Thou  knoVst  all  here. 

Pho.  Yes ;  I  rejoice,  Cassander, 
To  find  thee  my  companion  in  a  deed 
Worthy  of  all  the  dreamings  of  old  days. 
When  we,  two  rebel  youths,  grew  safely  brave 
In  visionary  perils.     We'll  not  shame 
Our  young  imaginations.     Ctesiphon, 
We  look  to  thee  for  guidance  in  our  aim. 

Ckes,  I  bring  you  glorious  news.     There  is  a  soldief^ 
Wlio,  in  his  reckless  boyhood,  was  my  comrade, 
And  though  by  taste  of  luxury  subdued 
Even  to  brook  the  tyrant's  service,  bums 
With  generous  anger  to  avenge  that  grief 
I  bear  above  all  others.     He  has  made 
The  retribution  sure.     From  him  I  learnt, 
That  when  Adrastus  reached  his  palace  court. 
He  paused,  to  struggle  with  some  mighty  throe 
Of  passion  ;  then  call'd  eagerly  for  wine. 
And  bade  his  soldiers  share  his  choicest  stores, 
And  snatch,  like  him,  a  day  from  Fortune.     Soon, 
As  one  worn  out  by  watching  and  excess, 
He  stagger'd  to  his  couch,  where  now  he  lies 
(^pross'd  with  heavy  sleep,  while  his  loose  soldiexs, 
Mode  by  the  fierce  carousal  vainly  mad 
Or  grossly  dull,  are  scatter'd  through  the  courts 
Unarm'd  and  cautionless.     The  eastern  portal 
Is  at  this  moment  open ;  by  that  gate 
We  all  may  enter  unperceived,  and  line 
The  passages  which  ^rd  the  royal  chamber, 
While  one  blest  hand  within  completes  the  dcom 
B 
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^Vhich  Hearen  pronounces.     Nothing  now  remainsy 
But  that,  as  all  would  share  this  action's  glory, 
We  join  in  one  great  vow,  and  choose  one  arm 
Our  common  minister.     Oh,  if  these  sorrows 
Confer  on  me  the  office  to  return 
Upon  the  tyrant's  shivering  heart  the  blow 
T^Hiich  crush'd  my  father's  spirit,  I  will  leave 
To  him  who  cares  for  toys  the  patriot's  laurel 
And  the  applause  of  ages  ! 

'Pho,  Let  the  gods 
By  the  old  course  of  lot  reveal  the  name 
Of  the  predestined  champion.     For  myself, 
Here  do  I  solemnly  devote  all  powers 
Of  soul  and  body  to  that  glorious  purpose 
We  live  but  to  fulfil. 

Ctes,  And  I ! 

Ca98.  And  I ! 

Ian,  (who  lias  advanced  from  the  wood^  rushes  to  the  aUai 
ofnd  exdaims)  And  I ! 

Tho,  Most  welcome !   The  serenest  powers  of  justice. 
In  prompting  thy  unspotted  soul  to  join 
Our  bloody  councils,  sanctify  and  bless  them  ! 

Ion,  The  gods  have  prompted  me ;  for  they  have  given 
One  dreadful  voice  to  all  things  which  should  be 
Else  dumb  or  musical ;  and  I  rejoice 
To  step  firom  the  grim  round  of  waking  dreams 
Into  this  fellowship  which  makes  all  clear. 
Wilt  trust  me,  Ctesiphon  % 

Ctes,  Yes ;  but  we  waste 
The  precious  minutes  in  vain  talk ;  if  lots 
Mmst  guide  us,  have  ye  scrolls  % 

Th>,  Cassander  has  them  ; 
The  flickering  light  of  yonder  glade  will  serve  him 
To  inscribe  them  with  our  names.     Be  quick,  Cassander ! 

Ctes,  I  wear  a  casque,  beneath  whose  iron  circlet 
My  father's  dai-k  hairs  whiten'd  ;  let  it  hold 
The  names  of  his  avengers  ! 

[Ctesiphon  takes  off  his  hcTnlet  and  gives  it  to  Cassandkb, 

who  retires  with  it  r, 
Pho   {to  Ctesiphon.)  He  whose  name 
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Thou  shalt  draw  first  shall  fill  the  post  of  g^ory. 
Were  it  not  also  well,  the  second  name 
Should  designate  another,  charged  to  take 
The  same  great  office,  if  the  first  Bh<nild  leave 
His  \iork  imperfect  1 

Ctes,  There  can  scarce  be  need ; 
fot  as  thou  wilt.     May  the  first  chance  be  mine ! 
I  will  leave  little  for  a  second  arm  ! 

[Cassandbk  returns  with  the  hdfiut. 

Gtes.  Now,  gods,  decide  ! 

[Ctesiphon  draws  a  lotjrom  ^  hdmet. 

Pho,  The  name  !  Why  dost  thou  pause  1 

Ctes.  'Tis  Ion ! 

Ion.  Well  I  knew  it  would  be  mine  ! 

[Ctesiphon  draws  amother  iot 

Ctes,  Phocion !  it  will  be  thine  to  stnke  him  dead 
If  he  should  prove  faint-hearted. 

Pho.  With  my  life 
m  answer  for  his  constancy. 

Ctes.  {to  Ion.)  Thy  hand! 
'Tis  cold  as  death. 

Ion.  Yes.  but  it  is  as  firm. 
What  ceremony  next  ] 

[Ctesiphon  leads  Ion  to  the  altar^  andgiveskim  akm^, 

Ctes.  Receive  this  steel, 
For  ages  dedicate  in  my  sad  home 
To  sacrificial  uses ;  grasp  it  nobly. 
And  consecrate  it  to  untrembling  service 
Against  the  king  of  Argos  and  his  race. 

Ion.  His  race  !  Is  he  not  left  alone  on  eardi  t 
He  hath  no  brother,  and  no  child. 

Ctes.  Such  words 
The  god  hath  used,  who  never  speaks  in  vain. 

Pho.  There  were  old  rumours  of  an  infant  bom. 
And  strangely  vanishing ; — a  tale  of  guik 
Half  hush'd,  perchimce  distorted  in  the  hushii^, 
And  by  the  wise  scarce  heeded,  for  they  deem'd  k 
One  of  a  thousand  g^ty  histories. 
Which,  if  the  walls  of  palaces  could  speak, 
Would  show  that,  nursed  by  prideful  luxury. 
To  pHupor  which  ikm  TirtnouB  peasant  toikt 
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Crimes  grow  unpnniflhed,  which  the  pirate's  nest. 
Or  want's  foul  hovel,  or  the  cell  which  justice 
Keeps  for  unlicensed  guilt,  would  startle  at! 
We  must  root  out  the  stock,  that  no  stray  scion 
Renew  the  tree,  whose  branches,  stifling  virtue. 
Shed  poison-dews  on  joy. 

[Ion  approaches  the  (dtax^  and  lifting  up  the  knife,  speaMs 
— ^Ye  eldest  gods. 
Who  in  no  statues  of  exactest  form 
Are  palpable ;  who  shun  the  azure  heights 
Of  beautiful  Olympus,  and  the  sound 
Of  ever-young  Apollo's  minstrelsy ; 
Yet,  mindful  of  tbe  empire  which  ye  held 
Over  dim  Chaos,  ke^  revengeful  watch 
On  falling  nations,  and  on  kingly  lines 
About  to  sink  fcHrever ;  ye,  who  shed 
Into  the  passions  of  earth's  giant  brood 
And  their  fierce  usages  the  sense  of  justice ; 
Who  clothe  the  fated  battlements  of  tyranny 
With  blackness  as  a  funeral  pall,  and  breathe 
Through  the  proud  hdls  of  time-embolden'd  guilt 
Portents  of  ruin,  hear  me  ! — In  your  presence, 
For  now  I  feel  ye  nigh,  I  dedicate 
This  arm  to  the  destruction  of  the  king 
And  of  his  race  !    Oh  !  keep  me  pitiless ; 
Expel  all  human  weakness  from  my  frame, 
That  this  keen  weapon  shake  not  when  his  heart 
Should  feel  its  point ;  and  if  he  has  a  child 
Whose  blood  is  need&l  to  the  sacrifice 
My  country  asks,  harden  my  soul  to  shed  it ! — 
Was  not  that  thunder? 

Ctes.  No;  I  heard  no  sound. 
Now,  mark  me.  Ion  !     Thou  shalt  straight  be  led 
To  the  king's  chamber ;  we  shall  be  at  hand ; 
Nothing  can  give  thee  pause.     Hold !  one  should  watch 
The  city's  eastern  portal,  lest  the  troops, 
Aetuming  fix>m  the  work  of  plunder  home, 
Surroimd  us  unprepared.     Be  that  thy  duty. 

[  Tb  PnocioN 

Pho.  I  am  to  second  Ion  if  he  fail. 

Otef.  He  cannot  foil;— I  ahaU  be  nigh.    Whi*,  ImI 
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Iim.  Who  spake  to  met    Where  am  1 1    Friends,  jovi 
pardon : 
1  am  prepared ;  yet  grant  me  for  a  moment, 
One  little  moment,  to  be  left  alone. 

Ctee.  Be  brief  dien,  or  the  season  of  revenge 
Will  pass.     At  yonder  thicket  we'll  expect  Uiee. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Ion%  u 

Ian,  Methinks  I  breathe  more  freely,  now  my  lot 
Is  palpable,  and  mortals  gird  me  round. 
Though  my  soul  owns  no  sympathy  with  theirs. 
Some  one  approaches — I  must  hide  this  knife- 
Hide  !  I  have  ne'er  till  now  had  aught  to  hide 
From  any  human  eye.         [He  conceals  the  knife  in  his  veH* 

Enter  CLEiiANTHE,  u.  b.  l. 

Clemanthe  here  1 

Clem,  Forgive  me  that  I  break  upon  thee  thus : 
I  meant  to  watch  thy  steps  imseen ;  but  night 
Is  thickening ;  thou  art  haunted  by  sad  fancies 
And  'tis  more  terrible  to  think  upon  thee. 
Wandering  with  such  companions  in  thy  bosom, 
Than  in  the  peril  thou  art  wont  to  seek 
Beside  the  bed  of  death. 

Ion.  Death,  say'st  thou  ]     Death  ? 
Is  it  not  righteous  when  the  gods  decree  iti 
And  brief  its  sharpest  agony  ?     Yet,  fairest, 
It  is  no  theme  for  thee.     Gro  in  at  once, 
And  think  of  it  no  more. 

Clem,  Not  without  thee  ! 
Indeed,  thou  art  not  well ;  thy  hands  are  marble ; 
Thine  eyes  are  fixed ;  let  me  support  thee,  love — 
Ha  !  what  is  that  gleaming  within  thy  vest  ] 
A  knife  !  Tell  me  its  purpose,  Ion ! 

Ion,  No ; 
My  oath  forbids. 

Clem,  An  oath !     Oh,  gentle  Ion, 
What  can  have  link'd  thee  to  a  cause  which  needs 
A  stronger  cement  than  a  good  man's  word  1 
There's  danger  in  it.     Wilt  thou  keep  it  from  me  1 

Ion,  Alas  I  must.     Thou  wilt  know  all  full  soon— 

[Voi4^tDithoutcaU*'lon\^U 
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Haikl    lamcaETd. 

Ciem.  Nay,  do  not  leave  me  diiis. 

Iim  'Tis  very  sad  {voices  <igam) — ^I  dare  not  stay— 
fiirewell !  [ExU^  lat.  v.  l 

Clem.  It  must  be  to  Adrastus  that  he  hastes  ! 
If  by  bis  band  the  fated  tyrant  die, 
Austere  remembrance  of  the  deed  will  bang 
Upon  bis  delicate  spirit  like  a  cloud, 
And  tinge  its  world  of  happy  images 
With  hues  of  horror.     Shall  I  to  die  palace. 
And,  as  the  price  oi  my  dbdosure,  claim 
His  safety  ?     No  ! — 'Tis  never  woman's  part 
Out  of  her  fond  misgivings,  to  perplex 
The  fortunes  of  the  man  to  whom  she  cleaves  ;* 
'Tis  hers  to  weave  all  that  she  has  of  fair 
And  bright  in  the  dark  meshes  of  their  web, 
Inseparate  from  their  windings.     My  poor  heart 
Hath  found  its  refuge  in  a  hero's  love. 
Whatever  destiny  his  generous  soul 
Shape  for  him ; — 'tis  its  duty  to  be  still, 
And  trust  bim  till  it  bound  or  break  with  bis.         [SxU,  u 

Scene  HI. — A  ckambtr  m  ih€  TempU. 
Enter  Mei>oi9,  JbUatced'hy  Abka,  b. 

Medon.  My  daughter  not  within  the  temple,  sayst  thou  f 
Abroad  at  such  an  hour  1     Sure,  not  alone 
She  wandered :  tell  me  truly,  did  not  Phocion 
Or  Ion  bear  her  company  ?     'Twas  Ion — 
Confess — was  it  not  he  f    I  shall  not  chide. 
Indeed  I  shall  not. 

Alfra,  She  went  forth  alone ; 
But  it  is  true  that  Ion  just  before 
Had  taken  the  same  path. 

Medon,  It  was  to  meet  him. 
I  would  they  were  returned :  the  night  is  growL. 
Of  an  unusual  blackness.     Some  one  comes— 
Look  if  it  be  my  daughter. 

Ahra  (lookifig  out  J,  No  :  young  Irus, 
The  little  slave,  whose  pretty  tale  of  grief 
Agenor,  with  so  gracious  a  respect, 
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This  morning  told  us. 

Mtdon.  Let  him  come :  he  bean 
Some  message  from  his  master. 

Enter  Irus,  l. 

Medon  (to  Irus).  Thou  art  pale  : 
Has  any  evil  happened  to  Agenor  ! 

htis.  No,  my  good  lord  :  I  do  not  come  from  him  \ 
I  bear  to  thee  a  scroll  from  one  who  now 
Is  numbered  with  the  dead;  he  was  my  kinsman. 
But  I  had  nevei  seen  him  till  he  lay 
Upon  his  death-bed ;  for  he  left  these  shores 
Long  before  I  was  bom,  and  no  one  knew 
His  place  of  exile.     On  this  mournful  day 
He  landed,  was  plague-stricken,  and  expired. 
My  gentle  master  gave  me  leave  to  tend 
His  else  unsolaced  death-bed ;  when  he  found 
The  clammy  chillness  of  the  grave  steal  on, 
He  called  for  parchment,  and,  with  trembling  hdnd. 
That  seem'd  to  gather  firmness  from  its  task, 
Wrote  earnestly ;  conjured  me  take  the  scroll 
Instant  to  thee — and  died.      [Irus  gives  a  icroU  to  Msoon. 

Medon  (reoMng  the  scroll).  These  are.  high  tidingfEU 
Abra !  is  not  Clemanthe  come  ]     I  kmg 
To  tell  her  all. 

EiUer  Clemanthe. 

Medon,  Sit  down,  my  pensive  child. 
Abra,  this  boy  is  faint :  see  him  refreshed 
With  food  and  wine  before  thou  lett'st  him  pass. 

Jnu,  I  have  been  too  long  absent  from  Agenor, 
Who  needs  my  slender  help. 

Medon,  Nay,  I  will  use 
Thy  master's  firmness  here,  and  use  it  so 
As  he  would  use  it.     Keep  him  prisoner,  Abra, 
Till  he  has  done  my  bidding.      [Exeunt  Abra  and  bam,  ft. 
Now,  Clemanthe, 

Though  thou  hast  play'd  the  truant  and  the  i«bel, 
I  will  not  be  too  strict  in  my  award. 
By  keeping  from  thee  news  of  one  to  thee 
Most  dear — ^nay,  do  not  blush — I  say  most  dear, 

Olem,  It  is  of  Ion  !    No, — I  do  not  blush, 
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But  tremble.    O  my  father,  what  of  Ion  1 

Med(m.  How  often  have  we  guessed  his  lineage  noble ! 
And  now  'tis  prored.     The  kinsman  of  that  youth 
Was  with  another  hired  to  murder  him 
A  babe ; — they  tore  him  from  his  mother's  breast. 
And  to  a  sea-girt  summit,  where  a  rock 
O'erhung  a  chasm,  by  the  surge's  force 
Made  terrible,  rush'd  with  him.     As  the  gods 
In  mercy  ordered  it,  the  foremost  ruffian, 
Who  bore  no  burden,  pressing  through  the  gloom 
In  the  wild  hurry  of  his  guilty  purpose, 
Trod  at  the  extreme  verge  upon  a  crag 
Loosen'd  by  summer  from  its  granite  bed. 
And  suddenly  fell  with  it ;  vdth  his  fall 
Sank  the  base  daring  of  the  man  who  held 
The  infant ;  so  he  placed  the  unconscious  babe 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  found  by  me  ; 
Watched  till  he  saw  the  infant  safe ;  then  fled. 
Fearful  of  question  \  and  returned  to  die. 
That  child  is  Ion.     Whom  dost  guess  his  sire  % 
The  first  in  Argos  ! 

Clem,  Dost  thou  mean  Adrastus  1 
He  cannot — must  not — ^be  that  tyrant's  son  ! 
*    Medon,  It  is  most  certain.     Nay,  ray  thankless  giii, 
He  hath  no  touch  of  his  rash  father's  pride ; 
For  Nature,  fit)m  whose  genial  lap  he  smiled 
Upon  us  first,  hath  moulded  frw  her  own 
The  suppliant  of  her  bounty ; — thou  art  bless'd  : 
Thus,  let  me  bid  thee  joy. 

Clem.  Joy,  sayst  thou  1 — -joy  ! 
Then  I  must  speak — ^he  seeks  Adrastus'  life  ! 
And  at  this  moment,  while  we  talk,  may  stain 
His  soul  with  parricide. 

Medon,  Impossible! 
Ion,  the  gentlest — 

Clem.  It  is  true,  my  father ! 
I  saw  the  weapon  gleaming  in  his  vest ; 
I  heard  him  called  ! 

Medon,  Shall  I  alarm  the  palace  ? 

Clem,  No :  in  the  fierce  confusion,  he  would  fall 
Before  our  tale  could  be  his  safeguard.     Gods  I 
Is  there  no  hope,  no  refuge  ? 
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Medan.  Yes,  if  Heaven 
Assist  us.    I  bethink  me  of  a  passage, 
Which,  fashioned  by  a  king  in  pious  zeal, 
That  he  might  seek  the  altar  of  the  god 
In  secret,  from  the  temple's  inmost  shrine 
Leads  to  the  roya'  chamber.     I  have  tracked  it 
In  youth  for  pastime.     Could  I  tread  it  now, 
I  yet  might  save  him. 

Clem.  Oh,  make  haste,  my  father ! 
Shall  I  attend  thee  1 

Medan,  No  :  thou  would'st  impede 
My  steps : — ^thou  'rt  fainting !  when  I  have  lodged  thee  safe 
In  thy  own  chamber,  I  wiU  light  the  torch 
And  instantly  set  forward. 

Clem.  Do  not  waste 
An  instant's  space  on  me  :  speed,  speed,  my  father ! 
The  fatal  moments  fly — ^I  need  no  aid ; — 
Thou  seest  I  am  calm,  quite  calm. 

Medan.  The  gods  protect  thee ! 

[Exeuwt  Mei>on  l.,  Olemanths  b 

END   OF   ACT   HI. 


ACT      IV. 

Scene  I.— T^e  royal  Chamber. 

Adrastus  on  a  couch  asleep. — Enter  Ion  with  ^  knife. 

Ion.  Why  do  I  creep  thus  stealthily  along 
With  trembling  steps  1     Am  I  not  arm'd  by  Heaven 
To  execute  its  mandate  on  a  king 
Whom  it  hath  doom'd  ]     And  shall  I  alter  now, 
While  every  moment  that  he  breathes  may  crush 
Some  life  else  happy  ] — Can  I  be  deceived^ 
By  some  foul  passion,  crouching  in  my  soul, 
Which  takes  a  radiant  form  to  lure  me  on  1 
Assure  me,  gods  ! — ^Yes ;  I  have  heard  your  voices ; 
For  I  dare  pray  ye  .\ow  to  norve  my  arm 
And  see  me  strike  I  [Hegaes  totheeouch. 
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He*t  smilmff  in  liis  slamber, 

As  if  some  happy  thouglit  of  innocent  days 

Play'd  at  his  heart-strings  :  must  I  /scare  it  thence 

With  death's  sharp  agony  %     He  lies  condemned 

By  the  high  judgment  of  supernal  Powers, 

And  he  shall  know  their  sentence.     Wake,  Adrastus ! 

Collect  thy  OT)irit8,  and  be  strong  to  die ! 

Adras.  Who  dares  disturb  my  rest  ?  Guards !  Soldien/ 
Recreants ! 
Where  tarry  ye  ]    Why  smite  ye  not  to  earth 
This  bold  intruder  ? — ^Ha,  no  weapon  here  I 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  ruffian  1  IRkdmg, 

Ion,  I  am  none. 
But  a  sad  instrument  in  Jove's  great  hand 
To  take  thy  life,  long  forfeited — Prepare  I 
Thy  hour  is  come  ! 

Adr€u.  Villains  !  does  no  one  bear  1 

Lm,  Vex  not  the  closing  minutes  of  thy  beii^ 
With  torturing  hope,  or  idle  rage ;  thy  girards, 
Pateied  with  revehy,  are  scattered  senseless, 
While  the  most  valiant  of  our  Argive  youths 
Hold  every  passage  by  whkh  human  aid 
Could  reach  thee.     Present  death  is  the  award 
Of  Powers  who  watch  above  me,  while  I  stand 
To  execute  their  sentence. 

Adras.  Thou ! — ^I  know  thee— 
The  youth  I  spared  this  morning,  in  whose  ear 
I  pour'd  the  secrets  of  my  bosom.     Kill  me, 
If  thou  dar'st  do  it ;  but  bethink  thee,  first. 
How  the  grim  memory  of  thy  thankless  deed 
Will  haunt  thee  to  the  grave  ! 

Lm.  It  is  most  true ; 
Thou  sparedst  my  life,  and  therefore  do  the  gods 
Ordain  me  to  this  office,  lest  thy  fall 
Seem  the  chance  forfeit  of  some  single  sin^ 
And  not  the  great  redress  of  Argos.     Now-— 
Now,  while  I  parley — Spirits  that  have  left, 
Within  this  hour,  their  plague-tormented  flesh 
To  rot  untombed,  glide  by,  and  frown  on  me. 
Their  slow  avenger — and  the  chamber  swarma 
With  looks  of  Furies— Yet  a  moment  wait, 
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Ye  dreadful  prompters  ! — If  there  is  a  friend, 
Whom,  dying,  thou  wouldst  greet  by  word  or  token, 
Speak  thy  last  bidding. 

Adras.  I  have  none  on  earth. 
If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me  ! 

Lm,  Not  one  friend ! 
Most  piteous  doom ! 

Adras,  Art  melted  1 

Ion,  If  I  am, 
Hope  nothing  from  my  weakness  ;  mortal  arms. 
And  eyes  unseen  that  sleep  not,  gird  us  round, 
And  we  shall  fall  together.     Be  it  so ! 

Adras,  No ;  strike  at  once ;  my  hour  is  come  :  in  thee 
I  recognize  the  minister  of  Jove, 
And,  kneeling  thus,  submit  me  to  his  power.  [Knedi. 

Ion,  Avert  thy  face  ! 

Adras,  No  ;  let  me  meet  thy  gaze ; 
For  breathing  pity  lights  thy  features  up 
Into  more  a\^ul  likeness  of  a  form 
Which  once  shone  on  me ;  and  which  now  my  BeuB% 
Shapes  palpable-— in  habit  of  the  grave. 
Inviting  me  to  the  sad  realm  where  shades 
Of  innocents,  whom  passionate  regard 
Link'd  with  the  guilty,  are  content  to  pace 
With  them  the  margin  of  the  inky  flood 
Mournful  and  calm ;  'tis  surely  there ;  she  waves 
Her  pallid  hand  in  circle  o'er  thy  head. 
As  if^to  bless  thee— and  I  bless  thee  too. 
Death's  gracious  angel ! — ^Do  not  turn  away. 

Ion,  Gods  !  to  what  office  have  ye  doom'd  me— 'Now  ? 

[Ion  raises  his  arm  to  stab  Adrastus,  who  is  kneeling, 
and  gazes  steadfastly/  upon  him.  The  voice  of  Medon  %m 
heard  vntTumt,  calling,  "  Ion  !"  "  Ion !"  Ion  drops  his  arm, 

Adras,  Be  quick,  or  thou  art  lost ! 

[As  Ion  has  agam  raised  his  arm  to  ^irikef 
Medon  rushes  in  behind  him^  c. 

Medon,  Ion,  forbear. 
Behold  thy  son,  Adrastus  ! 

[Ion  stands  for  a  momemt  stwpijieA  with  hxnror,  drape  ike 
km/e,  and  falls  senseless  on  the  ground. 
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Adras.  What  Btrange  words 
Are  these,  which  call  my  senses  from  the  death 
They  were  composed  to  welcome  ?     Son !  'tis  false— 
I  had  but  one — and  the  deep  wave  rolls  o'er  him  ! 

Medan,  That  wave  received,  instead  of  the  fair  nurseling. 
One  of  the  slaves  who  bore  him  from  thy  sight 
In  wicked  haste  to  slay; — I'll  give  thee  proofs. 

Adr€u,  Great  Jove,  I  thank  thee  ! — ^raise  him  gently— 
^     proofs ! 
Are  there  not  here  the  lineaments  of  her 
Who  made  me  happy  once — the  voice,  now  still, 
That  bade  the  long-sealed  fount  of  love  gush  out, 
While  with  a  prince's  constancy  he  came 
To  lay  his  noble  life  down ;  and  the  sure. 
The  dreadful  proof,  that  he  whose  guileless  brow 
Is  instinct  with  her  spirit,  stood  above  me, 
Arm'd  for  the  traitor's  deed  ! — It  is  my  child  ! 

[Ion,  reviving,  siriks  on  one  Jcnee  before  Adrastus. 

Ian.  Father!  [Noise wWiout. 

Medon,  The  clang  of  arms  ! 

Ion  (starting  up).  They  come  !  they  come ! 
They  who  are  leagued  with  me  against  thy  life. 
Here  let  us  fall ! 

Adras,  I  will  confiont  them  yet. 
Within  I  have  a  weapon  which  has  drunk 
A  traitor's  Hood  ere  now  ; — there  vrill  I  wait  them : 
No  power  less  strong  than  death  shall  part  us  now. 
[Exeunt  Adrastus  and  Ion,  as  into  an  inner  chamber  u.  e.  i,. 

Medan.  Have  mercy  on  him,  gods,  for  the  dear  sake 
Of  your  most  single-hearted  worshipper ! 

Enter  Ctesiphon,  Cassander,  and  others,  L. 

Ctes,  What  treachery  is  this  \ — the  tyrant  fled, 
And  Ion  fled  too ! — Comrades,  stay  this  dotard. 
While  I  search  yonder  chamber. 

Medon,  Spare  him,  friends, — 
Spare  him  to  clasp  awhile  his  new-found  son; 
Spare  him  as  Ion's  father ! 

Ctes.  Father!  yes — 
That  is  indeed  a  name  to  bid  me  spare  : — 
Let  me  but  find  him,  gods  I  [Ktbshes  into  an  inner  chamhet^ 
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Medon  (To  Cassander  and  others).  Ha"d  ye  but  i 
What  I  have  seen,  ye  would  have  mercy  on  him, 

•    Crythes  enters  with  Soldiers^  R. 

Ha,  soldiiBrs !  hasten  to  defend  your  master; 
That  way — 

[As  Crythes  is  about  to  enter  the  inner  chamber  u.  E.  l, 
Ctesiphon  rusTies  from  it  with  a  hloody  Bugger,  and  stops 
them, 

Ctes.     It  is  accomplished :  the  foul  blot  ^ 

Is  \viped  away.  Shade  of  my  murdered  father. 
Look  on  thy  son,  and  smile ! 

Cry.  Whose  blood  is  that  ? 
It  cannot  be  the  king's ! 

Ctes.  It  cannot  be ! 
Think'st  thou,  foul  minion  of  a  tyrant's  will. 
He  was  to  crush,  and  thou  to  crawl  for  ever  1 
Look  there,  and  tremble ! 

Cry.  Wretch !  thy  life  shall  pay 
The  forfeit  of  this  deed. 

[Crythes  and  soldiers  seize  Ctesiphon. 
Enter  Adrastvs  mortally  wounded,  supported  by  Ion,  u.  e.  l. 

Adras.  Here  let  me  rest ; — 
In  this  old  chamber  did  my  life  begin. 
And  here  TU  end  it :  Crythes !  thou  hast  timed 
Thy  visit  well,  to  bring  thy  soldiers  hither 
To  gaze  upon  my  parting. 

CVy.  To  avenge  thee ; — 
Here  is  the  traitor! 

Adras.  Set  him  free  at  once : — 
Why  do  ye  not  obey  me  ]     Ctesiphon, 
I  gave  thee  cause  for  this  ; — ^believe  me  now 
That  thy  true  steel  has  made  thy  vengeance  sure ; 
And  as  we  now  stand  equal,  I  will  sue 
For  a  small  boon — ^let  me  not  see  thee  more. 

Ctes.  Farewell !  [Exit,  r, 

Adras.    ( To  Crythes  and  soldiers^  Why  do  ye  tarry 
here] 
Begone ! — still  do  ye  hover  round  my  couch  1 
If  the  ccmimandment  of  a  dying  king 
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Is  feeble,  as  a  man  wlio  bas  embraced 

His  cbild  for  tbe  first  time  since  infancy. 

And  presently  must  part  with  him  for  ever, 

Ido  adjure  ye  leave  us!  [Exeunt  all  but  Iok  and  Aj^UABm 

Lm.  Oh,  my  father ! 
How  is  it  with  thee  now  1 

Adras.  Well ;  very  well ; — 
Avenging  Fate  hath  spent  its  utmost  force 
Against  me ;  and  I  gaze  upon  my  son 
With  the  sweet  certainty  that  naught  can  part  us 
Till  all  is  quiet  here.     How  like  a  dream 
Seems  the  succession  of  my  regal  pomips 
Since  I  embraced  thy  helplessness !     To  me 
The  interval  hath  been  a  weary  one; 
How  hath  it  passed  with  thee  1 

Ian,  But  that  my  heart 
Hath  sometimes  ached  for  the  sweet  sense  of  kindred, 
I  had  enjoy'd  a  round  of  happy  years 
As  chensh'd  youth  e'er  knew. 

Adreu,  I  bless  the  gods 
That  they  have  strewn  along  thy  humble  path 
Delights  unblamed ;  and  in  this  hour  I  seem 
Even  as  I  had  lived  so ;  and  I  feel 
That  I  shall  live  in  thee,  unless  that  curse — 
Oh,  if  it  should  survive  me  ! 

Ion,  Think  not  of  it ; 
The  gods  have  shed  such  sweetness  in  this  moment, 
That,  howsoe'er  they  deal  with  me  hereafter, 
I  shall  not  deem  them  angry.     Let  me  call 
For  help  to  staunch  thy  wound ;  thou  art  strong  yet. 
And  yet  may  live  to  bless  me. 

Adras,  Do  not  stir ; 
My  strength  is  ebbing  fast;  yet,  as  it  leaves  me. 
The  spirit  of  my  stainless  days  of  love 
Awakens ;  and  their  images  of  joy, 
Which  at  thy  voice  started  from  blank  obiirimiy 
When  thou  wert  strange  to  me,  and  then  halfn^wn 
Look'd  sadly  through  the  mist  of  guilty  years. 
Now  glimmer  on  me  in  the  lovely  light 
Which  at  thy  age  they  wore.     Thou  art  all  thy  mothai^lb 
Her  elements  of  gentlest  virtue  cast 
In  mould  heroical. 
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I(m,  Tiiy  speech  grows  fainter; 
Can  I  do  nothing  for  thee  ? 

Adras.  Yes ; — ^my  son, 
Thou  art  the  best,  the  bravest,  of  a  race 
Of  lightful  monarchs;  thou  must  mount  the  throne 
Thy  ancestors  have  filVd,  and  by  ^eat  deeds 
Efface  the  memory  of  thy  fated  sire, 
And  win  the  blessmg  of  the  gods  for  men 
Stricken  for  him.     Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  do  this. 
And  I  shall  die  forgiven. 

Ion,  I  will. 

Adras,  Rejoice, 
Sufferers  of  Argos ! — I  am  growing  weak, 
And  my  eyes  dazzle ;  let  me  rest  my  hands, 
Ere  they  have  lost  their  feeling,  on  thy  head.— 
So  ! — So  ! — thy  hair  is  glossy  to  the  touch 
As  when  I  last  enwreath'd  its  tiny  curl 
About  my  finger ;  I  did  image  then 
Thy  reign  excelling  mine ;  it  is  fulfill'd ; 
And  I  die  happy.     Bless  thee,  King  of  Argot !  f-PMt- 

Im.  He's  dead !  and  I  am  fatherless  again.-— 
Eling  did  he  hail  me  ?  shall  I  make  that  word 
A  spell  to  bid  old  happiness  awake. 
Throughout  the  lovely  land  that  father*  d  me 
In  my  forsaken  childhood  ? 

[He  sees  the  knife  on  the  ground  and  takes  it  up. 
Most  vain  dream ! 

This  austere  monitor  hath  bid  thee  vanish 
Ere  half-reveard.     Come  back,  thou  truant  steel ; 
Half  of  thy  work  the  gods  absolved  thee  from — 
The  rest  remains  !     Lie  there !         [He  coTiceals  the  knife  in 

his  vest.     Shouts  heard  tvithout. 
The  voice  of  joy ! 

Is  this  thy  funeral  wailing  1     Oh,  my  father ! 
Mournful  and  brief  will  be  the  heritage 
Thou  leavest  me  ;  yet  I  promised  thee  in  death 
To  grasp  it ; — and  I  will  embrace  it  now. 

Enter  Aoenor. 

Agen.  Does  the  king  live  ? 
Ian.  Alas  1  in  me  !     The  son 
Of  him  whose  princely  spirit  is  at  rest, 
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Claims  bis  ancestral  honours. 

Agen,  That  high  thought 
Anticipates  the  prayer  of  Argos,  roused 
To  sudden  joy.     The  Sages  wait  without 
To  greet  thee :  wilt  confer  with  them  to-night. 
Or  wait  the  morning  1 

Ion.  Now; — the  city's  state 
Allows  the  past  no  sorrow.    I  attend  them.       [Exewtif  L 

ScBNB  II.— Before  the  Gate  of  the  Oity. 
Phocion  on  guard. 

Pho.  Fool  that  I  was  to  take  this  idle  office. 
At  most  inglorious  distance  from  the  scene 
Which  shaU  be  freedom's  birth-place ;  to  endure 
The  phantasies  of  danger,  which  the  soul 
XJncheer'd  by  action  coldly  dallies  widi 
Till  it  begins  to  shiver !     Long  ere  this, 
If  Ion's  hand  be  firm,  the  deed  is  past, 
And  yet  no  shout  announces  that  the  bonds 
Of  tyranny  are  broken.  [ShotUt  at  a  di9t4mo$. 

Hark !  'tis  done ! — 

Enter  Ctesiphon,  l. 

AH  hail,  my  brother  freeman ! — art  not  so  ? — 
Thy  looks  are  haggard — ^is  the  tyrant  slain  ? 
Is  fibeity  achieved ! 

Ctes.  The  king  is  dead. 
This  ann — I  bless  the  nghteous  Furies  !-^leiir  him. 

PIio.  Did  Ion  quail,  then  1 

Ctes.  Ion ! — clothe  thy  speech 
In  phrase  more  courtly ;  he  is  king  of  Argos. 
Accepted  as  the  tyrant's  son,  and  reigns. 

Pho.  It  cannot  be ;  I  can  believe  him  bom 
Of  such  high  lineage ;  yet  he  will  not  change 
His  own  nch  ti'easury  of  unruffled  thoughts 
For  all  the  frigid  glories  that  invest 
The  loveless  state  in  which  the  mor  arch  dwells, 
A  terror  and  a  slave.  [Shoutt  agmm» 

Ctes.  Dost  hear  that  shout  ? 
'Tis  raised  for  him  ! — ^the  craven-hearted  world 
Is  ever  eager  thus  to  hail  a  master. 
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And  patriots  smite  for  it  in  vain.    Our  Soldiens 

In  the  gay  recklessness  of  men  who  sport 

With  Itfe  as  with  a  plaything ;  Citizens, 

On  wretched  beds  gaping  for  show ;  and  Sages, 

Vain  of  a  royal  sophist,  madly  join 

In  humble  prayer  that  he  would  deign  to  tread 

Upon  their  necks ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  grant  it. 

PIio.  He  shall  not  grant  it !     If  my  life,  my  sease. 
My  heart's  affections,  and  my  tongue's  free  scope 
Wait  the  dominion  of  a  mortal  will. 
What  is  the  sound  to  me,  whether  my  soul 
Bear  "  Ion"  or  "  Adrastus"  burnt  within  it 
As  my  soul's  owner  1     Ion  tyi?ant  ?     No ! 
Grant  me  a  moment's  pleading  with  his  heart. 
Which  has  not  known  a  selfish  throb  till  now, 
And  thou  shalt  see  him  smile  this  greatness  from  him. 

Ctes,  Go  teach  the  eagle  when  in  azm*e  heaven 
He  upward  darts  to  seize  his  madden'd  prey. 
Shivering  through  the  death-circle  of  its  fear. 
To  pause  and  let  it  'scape,  and  thou  mayst  win 
Man  to  forego  the  sparkling  round  of  power, 
When  it  floats  airily  within  his  grasp  ! 

Pho,  Why  thus  severe  ?    Our  nature's  common  wroogj 
Affect  thee  not ;  and  that  which  touch'd  thee  nearly 
Is  well  avenged. 

Ctes,  Not  while  the  son  of  lim 
Who  smote  my  father  reigns !     I  little  guess'd 
Thou  wouldst  require  a  prompter  to  awake 
The  memory  of  the  oath  so  freshly  sworn. 
Or  of  the  place  assign'd  to  thee  by  lot. 
Should  our  first  champion  fail  to  crush  the  race^ 
Mark  me ! — "the  race"  of  him  my  arm  has  dealt  with. 
Now  is  the  time,  the  palace  all  confused. 
And  the  prince  dizzy  with  strange  turns  of  fortune, 
1  o  do  thy  part. 

Pho   Have  mercy  on  my  weakness ! 
If  thou  hadst  knovni  this  comrade  of  my  sports. 
One  of  the  same  small  household  whom  his  mirth 
Unfailing  gladden'd  ;— if  a  thousand  times 
Thou  hadst,  by  strong  prosperity  made  thoughtless, 
Touched  his  unfathered  nature  in  its  nerve 
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Of  agony,  and  felt  no  diiding  glance ; — 

Hadst  thou  beheld  him  overtax  his  strength 

To  serve  the  wish  his  genial  instinct  guessed. 

Till  his  dim  smile  the  weariness  betrayed. 

Which  it  would  fain  dissemble ;  hadst  thou  known 

In  sickness  the  sweet  magic  of  his  care. 

Thou  couldst  not  ask  it. — Hear  me,  Ctesiphon ! 

I  had  a  deadly  fever  once,  and  slaves 

Fled  me  :  he  watched,  and  glided  to  my  bed. 

And  soothed  my  dull  ear  with  discourse  which  grew 

By  nice  degrees  to  ravishment,  till  pain 

Seem'd  an  heroic  sense,  which  made  me  kin 

To  the  great  deeds  he  pictured,  and  the  brood 

Of  dizzy  weakness  flickering  through  the  gloom 

Of  my  small  curtain'd  prison,  caught  the  hues 

Of  beauty  spangling  out  in  glorious  change, 

And  it  became  a  luxury  to  lie 

And  faintly  listen.     Canst  thou  bid  me  slay  him 

Ckes,  The  deed  be  mine !     Thou'lt  not  betray  me  I 

[Gomg. 

Pko.  Hold! 
If  by  our  dreadful  compact  be  must  fell, 
I  will  not  smite  him  with  my  coward  thought 
Winging  a  distant  arm ;  I  will  confront  him 
Arm'd  with  delicious  memories  of  our  youth, 
And  pierce  bim  through  them  all. 

Ctes,  Be  speedy,  then  ! 

Pho.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  prove  a  laggard,  charged 
With  weight  of  such  a  purpose.     Fate  commands. 
And  I  live  now  but  to  perform  her  bidding. 

[Exeunt  Ctesiphon,  r.  PHOOioiTy  k 

Scene  III. — A  Terrace  in  tlie  Garden  of  the  PoZeice— 
nfuxmLigkt, 

Ent-er  Ion  and  AoENORy  c. 

Agen.  Wilt  thou  not  in  to  rest  % 

Ion.  My  rest  is  here — 
Beneath  the  greatness  of  the  heavens,  which  awes 
My  spirit,  tossed  by  sudden  change,  and  torn 
By  various  passions,  to  repose.     Yet  age 
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Requires  more  genM  nourishment — pray  seek  it— ^ 
I  wOl  but  stay  t£ee  to  inquire  once  more 
If  any  symptom  of  returning  health 
Bless  the  wan  city  1 

Agien.  No:  the  perishing 
Lift  up  their  painful  heads  to  bless  thy  name, 
And  their  eyes  kindle  as  they  utter  it ; 
But  still  they  perish.  • 

Ion,  So  ! — give  instant  order, 
The  rites  which  shall  confirm  me  in  my  throne. 
Be  solemnized  to-morrow. 

Agen,  How !  so  soon, 
While  the  more  sacred  duties  to  iho  dead 
Kemain  unpaid  % 

Ion.  Let  them  abide  my  time— 
They  will  not  tarry  long.     I  see  thee  gaze 
With  wonder  on  me— do  my  bidding  now. 
And  trust  me  till  to-morrow.     Pray  go  in. 
The  night  will  chill  thee  else. 

Agen,  Farewell,  my  lord !  [Esdt^  b. 

Ion,  Now  all  is  stillness  in  my  breast — ^how  soon 
To  be  displaced  by  more  profound  repose. 
In  which  no  thread  of  consciousness  shall  live 
To  feel  how  calm  it  is  ! — O  lamp  serene. 
Do  I  lift  up  to  thee  undazzled  eyes 
For  the  last  time  ?     Shall  I  enjoy  no  more 
Thy  golden  haziness,  which  seemed  akin 
To  my  young  fortune's  dim  felicity  % 
And  when  it  coldly  shall  embrace  the  urn 
That  shall  contain  my  ashes,  will  no  thought 
Of  all  the  swc5et  ones  cherish'd  by  thy  beams. 
Awake  to  tremble  with  them  ?     Vain  regret ! 
The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  in  sunlight, 
And  1  would  tread  it  with  as  firm  a  step. 
Though  it  should  terminate  in  cold  oblivion. 
As  if  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  close 
Gleam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth. 
Who  passes  there  % 

Enter  Phocion,  u.  e.  l.  wTio  strikes  at  Ion  toith  a  dagger. 

Fho.  This  to  the  king  of  Argos !      [Ion  strtegglet  wkh 
Mmg  seizes  ^  dagger,  wMck  he  throws  away* 
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Lm.  I  will  not  fall  by  thee,  poor  wavering  noyico 
In  the  assassin's  trade ! — thy  arm  is  feeble. 

[He  confroMU  Phocion; 
Phocion  ! — ^Was  this  well  aim'd  ]    thou  didst  not  mean— 

Ph4).  I  meant  to  take  thy  life,  urged  by  remembrance 
Of  yesterday's  great  vow. 

Ion,  And  couldst  thou  think 
I  had  forgotten  *? 

Pho.  Thou] 

Ion,  Couldst  thou  believe, 
That  one,  whose  nature  had  been  arm'd  to  st9p 
The  life-blood's  current  in  a  fellow's  veins, 
Would  hesitate  when  gentler  duty  tum'd 
His  steel  to  nearer  use !     To-morrow's  dawn 
Shall  see  me  wield  the  sceptre  of  my  fathers : 
Come,  watch  beside  my  throne,  and,  if  I  fail 
In  sternest  duty  which  my  country  needs, 
My  bosom  will  be  open  to  thy  steel, 
As  now  to  thy  embrace ! 

Pko    Thus  let  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  feet,  and  kneeling,  here  receive 
Forgiveness  !  do  not  crush  me  with  more  love 
Than  lies  in  the  word  "  pardon." 

Ion,  And  that  word 
I  will  not  speak  ; — what  have  I  to  forgive  t 
A  devious  fancy,  and  a  muscle  raised 
Obedient  to  its  impulse  !     Dost  thou  think 
The  tracings  of  a  thousand  kindnesses, 
"Which  taught  me  all  I  guessed  of  brotheifaoody 
Are  in  the  rashness  of  a  moment  lost  ? 

Pko.  I  cannot  look  upon  thee :  let  me  go 
And  lose  myself  in  darkness. 

Ion,  Nay,  old  playmate. 
We  part  not  thus  : — the  duties  of  my  state 
Will  shortly  end  our  fellowship  :  but  spend 
A  few  short  minutes  with  me.     Dost  remember 
How  in  a  night  like  this  we  climb'd  yon  walls- 
Two  vagrant  urchins,  and  with  tremulous  joy 
Skimm'd  through  these  statu e-border'd  walks,  thatgleam'd 
In  bright  succession  ?     Let  us  tread  them  now ; 
And  think  we  are  but  older  by  a  day, 
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And  that  the  pleasant  walk  of  yester-night 
We  are  to-nieht  retracing.     Come,  my  friend ! 
What,  drooping  yet !  thou  wert  not  wont  to  seem 
So  stuhbom.     Cheerily,  my  Phocion — come  ! 

END   OP   ACT  IV, 


ACT   V. 

ScENB  I. — The  terrace  of  the  Palace, — Time,  the  m0nn$ig 

of  the  second  day. 

Two  Soldiers  on  guard, 

1  Sol,  A  stirring  season,  comrade !  our  new  prince 
Has  leap'd  as  eagerly  into  his  seat. 

As  he  had  languished  an  expectant  heir 
Weary  of  nature's  kindness  to  old  age. 
He  was  esteem'd  a  modest  stripling  :  strange 
That  he  should,  with  such  reckless  hurry,  seize 
The  gaudy  shows  of  power  ! 

2  Sol,  *Tis  honest  nature ; 

The  royal  instinct  was  but  smouldering  in  him, 
And  now  it  blazes  forth.     I  pray  the  gods 
He  may  not  give  us  cause  to  mourn  his  sire. 
1  Sol,  No  more :  he  comes. 

Enter  Ion,  c. 

Ion,  Why  do  ye  loiter  here  ? 
Are  all  the  statues  decked  with  festal  wreaths 
As  I  commanded  % 

1  Sol,  We  have  been  on  guard 
Here,  by  Agenor's  ordei,  since  the  nightfall. 

Ion,  On  guard  !     Well,  hasten  now,  and  see  it  done. 
I  need  no  guards.  [Exeunt  Soldiers^ 

The  awful  hour  draws  near — 
I  am  composed  to  meet  it. — Phocion  comes : 
He  will  unman  me ;  yet  he  must  not  go. 
Thinking  his  presence  painful. 
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Enter  Phocion,  l. 

Friend,  good  morrow! 

Thou  play*8t  the  courtier  early. 

Pho.  Canst  thou  speak 
In  tltmt  old  tone  of  common  cheerfulnefls. 
That  blithely  promises  delightful  years, 
And  hold  thy  mournful  purpose  % 

Ion.  I4iave  drawn 
From  the  selectest  fountain  of  repose 
A  blessed  calm  : — when  I  lay  down  to  rest, 
I  fear'd  lest  bright  remembrances  of  childhood 
Should  with  untimely  visitation  mock  me ; 
But  deep  and  dreamless  have  my  slumbers  been. 
If  sight  of  thee  renews  the  thoughts  of  life 
Too  busily — I  prize  the  love  that  wakes  them. 

PJu),  Oh  !  cherish  them,  and  let  them  plead  with  thee 
To  grant  my  prayer, — that  thou  wouldst  live  for  Argos, 
Not  die  for  her ; — thy  gracious  life  shall  win, 
More  than  thy  death,  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
And  charm  the  marble  aspect  of  grim  Fate 
Into  a  blessed  chfinge:  I,  who  am  vow*d. 
And  who  so  late  was  arm*d  Fate's  minister. 
Implore  thee ! 

tan.  Speak  to  me  no  more  of  life ! 
There  is  a  dearer  name  I  would  recall — 
Thou  understand'st  me — 

Enter  Agenor,  l. 

Agen,  Thou  hast  forgot  to  name 
Who  shall  be  bidden  to  this  evening's  feast. 

Ion,  The  feast !  most  true ;  I  had  forgotten  it. 
Bid  whom  thou  wilt ;  but  let  there  be  large  store. 
If  our  sad  walls  contain  it,  for  the  wretched 
Whom  hunger  palsies.     It  may  be  few  else 
Will  taste  it  with  a  relish.  [  Exit  Agenor,  l. 

(Ion  resumes  his  address  to  Phocion,  and  continues  it,  hro* 
ken  hy  the  interruptiofis  which  Jollow,)  I  would  spuak 
A  word  of  her  who  yester-moming  rose 
To  her  light  duties  with  as  blithe  a  heart 
As  ever  yet  its  equal  beating  voil'd 
In  moveless  alabaster; — ^plighted  now- 
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In  liberal  hour,  to  one  wbose  destiny 
Sliall  freeze  the  sources  of  enjoyment  in  it, 
And  make  it  heavy  with  the  life-long  pang 
A  widow'd  spirit  bears  ! — 

Enter  Cleon,  l. 

Cleon,  The  heralds  wait 
To  learn  the  hour  at  which  the  solemn  games 
Shall  be  proclaimed, 

Ion,  The  games ! — ^yes,  I  remember 
That  sorrow's  darkest  pageantries  give  place 
To  youth's  robustest  pastimes — Death  and  Life 
Embracing  : — at  the  hour  of  noon. 

Cleon,  The  wrestlers 
Pray  thee  to  crown  the  victor. 

Ion,  If  I  live, 
Their  wish  shall  govern  me.  [ExU  Cixonp  L. 

Could  I  recall 

One  hour,  and  bid  thy  sister  think  of  me 
With  gentle  sorrow,  as  a  playtnate  lost, 
I  should  escape  the  guilt  of  having  stopp'd 
The  pulse  of  hope  in  the  most  innocent  soul 
That  ever  passion  ruffled.     Do  not  talk 
Of  me  as  I  shall  seem  to  thy  kind  thoughts. 
But  harshly  as  thou  canst ;  and  if  thou  steal 
From  thy  rich  store  of  popular  eloquence 
Some  bitter  charge  against  the  faith  of  kings, 
'Twill  be  an  honest  treason. 

Enter  Cassander,  r. 
Cass.  Pardon  me, 
[f  I  entreat  thee  to  permit  a  few 
Of  thy  once  cherished  friends  to  bid  thee  joy 
Of  that  which  swells  their  px'ide. 

Ian.  They  '11  madden  me. — 
Dost  thou  not  see  me  circled  round  with  care  t 
CJrge  me  no  more.         [As  Cassander  is  gomg.  Ion  leaveM 

PuocioN,  and  comes  to  Mm* 
Come  back,  Cassander  !   see 

How  greatness  frets  the  temper.     Keep  this  ring- 
It  may  remind  thee  of  the  pleasant  hours 
That  we  have  spent  together,  ere  our  fortunes 
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Grew  separate  ;  and  with  thy  grac  ious  speech 

Excuse  me  to  our  friends.  [£72^  Cassander,  r. 

Fho,  *Tis  time  we  seek 
The  temple. 

Ion,  Phocion !  must^  I  to  the  temple  1 

Tlio,  There  sacrificial  rites  must  be  perform'd 
Before  thou  art  enthroned. 

Ion,  Then  I  must  gaze 
On  things  which  will  arouse  the  struggling  thoughts 
I  had  subdued — perchance  may  meet  with  her 
Whose  name  I  dare  not  utter.     I  am  ready.       [JSix^tm^  l 

Scene  II. —  The  Temple, 

Clemanthe  and  Abra,  discovered, 

Ahra.  Be  comforted,  dear  lady ; — ^he  must  come 
To  sacrifice. 

Clem,  Recall  that  churlish  word, 
That  subbom  "  nrnst"  that  bounds  my  living  hop<*« 
As  with  an  iron  circle.     He  must  come ! 
How  piteous  is  affection's  state,  that  cleaves 
To  such  a  wretched  prop !  I  had  flown  to  him 
Long  before  this,  but  that  I  fear'd  my  presence 
Might  prove  a  burthen, — and  he  sends  no  word. 
No  token  that  he  thinks  of  me  1     Art  sure 
That  he  must  come  ]     The  hope  has  torture  in  it ; 
Yet  it  is  all  my  bankrupt  heart  hath  left 
To  feed  upon. 

Ahra,  I  see  him  now  with  Phocion 
Pass  through  the  inner  court.' 

Clem,  He  will  not  come 
This  way,  then,  to  the  place  for  sacrifice. 
I  can  endure  no  more ;  speed  to  him,  Abraj 
And  bid  him,  if  he  holds  Clemanthe's  life 
Worthy  a  minute's  loss,  to  seek  me  here. 

Ahra,  Dear  lady ! — 

Clem,  Do  not  answer  me,  but  run, 
Or  I  shall  give  yon  crowd  of  sycophants 
To  gaze  upon  my  sorrow.  [£tei^  Abra,  l. 

It  is  hard ; 
Yet  I  must  strive  to  bear  it,  and  find  solace 
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-  In  that  high  fortune  which  has  maie  him  $lamg9. 
He  bends  this  my-^-but  sIowlT^-inounifiill^. 
O,  heisill^  how  hw  mj  slander  wroi^ged  mm  I 

Enier  Ion,  l* 

Im.  What  wooUbtthoawidi  me,  lady  t 

CUm.  Isitso? 
Nothing,  my  lord,  MK9e  to  ton^ore  thy  paxdon. 
That  the  departing  gleans  of  a  bri§^  dream. 
From  which  I  scarce  had  waken'd,  made  me  beU 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee ;— bat  all  azefled<^ 
And  I  have  naught  to  seek. 

Lm.  A  goodly  dream  ; 
But  thou  art  ri^t  to  think  it  was  no  mpK% 
And  study  to  forget  it. 

Glem.  To  forget  it  1 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  cannot  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  hath. 
All  I  shall  Iwe  for  c  do  nc^  grudge  me  thi% 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  iu 

Ion.  Speak  not,  fanr  oae, 
In  tone  so  moumftd,  for  it  makes  ne  fisel 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wi^etdi  I  sm. 
That  troubled  the  deep  <|uiot  of  thy  soul 
In  that  pure  Krantain  whidi  reflected  heavWt 
For  a  brief  taste- of  raptnoe*     .    , 

Clem,  Dost  thou  yet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  1     My  SKdish  heact, 
Be  stiO  t    Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  divide  ^  t 
(%,  my  dear  Ion  I  let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  leasb*-^  ooold  ncA  in  my  thoii^^. 
Increase  the  distance  that  thece  was  between  uSt 
When,  rick  in  moit,  thou  to  strangers'  eyes 
Seem'd  a  poor  foundling. 

isn.  It  must  aepaffate  «s  1 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble,  but  a  Gaive 
Will  freeze  the  cuRient  in  the  veins  of  yombi 
And  from  familiar  totidi  of  geftial  han^ 
From  household  pleasures,  fr<Hii  sweet  4aily  taaksg 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  heaywsy 
For  ever  banish  omi 
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CAoiT. 


Clem.  Tli<m  dost  aoeoM 
Thy  state  too  hardly.    It  nay  ghre  aone  voooi^ 
Some  little  qmce,  amid  its  radunt  fi>]d8> 
For  love  to  mal^e  its  nest  in  1 

l9n.  Not  for  me: 
My  pomp  must  ie  most  tonasome^&r  remored 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  human  kind 
The  slave  rejoices  in ;  my  soMim  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ioe. 
And  the  attendants  who  may  ihsong  around  me 
^all  want  the  flattmes  wbi/ck  may  hasely  warm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  eircle.    Dark  and  cold 
Stretch^  the  path,  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter  ;-*^the  great  gpdds  forbid 
That  thou  should'st  follow  in  it ! 

'  Clem.  Oh,  unkind ! 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  ether! 

Ion.  fafterapauie.J    Yes! 
I  have  asked  th^  dreadful  question  of  the  hSk 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  strean^ 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the'Stais, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  asut«  my  raised  spizit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  mXL  w^re  dumb;  bat  ik^w. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  hoe, 
1  feel  the  love  that  kindles  throu^  its  beanty. 
Can  never  wholly  perish ; — we  ^all  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe ! 

Clem.  Bless  thee  fi>r  that  name ; 
Call  me  that  name  again!  thy  words  scmnd  strangel]^ 
Yet  they  breathe  Idndness.    Shall  we  ^eet  indeed  f 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  d^  eJEoes, 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps ;— ^  sit  at  distance. 
To  weave,  vntfa  the  mce  labour  which  meseives 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  Bonmunea  catch 
The  fisdling  music  <n  Aflfracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sundiine  of  a  smile,  vdU  be 
Comfort  enough  ;-*^  not  deny  me  ikas ; 
Or,  if  stern  ibid  compel  tliee  to  d«iy, 
Kill  me  itt  once! 

hn.  No ;  thou  must  live,  my  fair  oliei 
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There  are«  dimnnnil  joyous  Aixup  ia  ttfo^ 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  ot  joy 
As  thine  hath  been«  till  breezy  sorrow  coraee 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  ^ly  ^ties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  brmg  r^ose 
To  the  Slid  mind  tha;t  studies  to  perform  thorn. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem.  Oh,  I  do !  I  do ! 

Lm.  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  lire,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  d^ghtful  world,— -and  i£  another, 
A  happier — ^no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another ! — I  did  think  I  could  have  said  it, 
3ut  'tis  in  vain. 

Clem.  Thou  art  mine  own,  then,  still  t 

Iim.  I  am  thine  own  1  tbus  let  me  clasp  diee )  nearert 
(%,  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 

Enter  Aazson,  r. 

Agen.  My  lord, 
The  sacrificial  rites  await  thy  presence. 

Jim.  I  come.**One  mc»re  embrace— the  last,  the  last 
in  this  world !    Now  farewell !    [Exeunt  Agenor  €md  low* 

Clem.  The  last  embrace ! 
Then  he  has  cast  me  off*! — ^No,  'tis  not  so ; 
Some  mbumful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  us : 
i'U  struggle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  seeing  him  uplifted.     I  will  look 
Upon  him  on  his  throne ;  Minerva's  shrine 
Will  shelter  me  fron;!  vulgar  gaze :  I'll  hasten, 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there  \  [JEa^,  a. 

Scene  IIL — The  great  Bguare  of  ike  cUtfr-^on  the  i. 
« throne  qf  state  prepared^ — on  the  b.  an  altar, — the  ttatuet 
decorated  toith  garlands . 

Enter  CvESipdoN  <md  CikSSANnBR,  r.  v.  b. 
Ckes.  Vex  me  jyu  more,  by  tellmg  me,  Caasander^ 
Qf  his  fair  speech ;  I  prize  it  at  its  worth  i 
Thoult  see  now  he  vnU  act  when  seated  firm 
Upon  the  throne  the  craven  tyrant  fiU'd, 
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Whose  blood  he  boflt^to,  u&teni  aQme^hwsBfr^un 
Should  shed  it  first. 

Coi.  Hast  thou  forgot  the  thtte 
When  thou  thyself  wert  e«^;er  to  foretell 
His  manhood's  glorjr  from  his  childiBh  vktq.e8 1 
Let  me  not  think  &ee  oite  of  those  fdnd  projdiali^ 
Who  are  well  pleased  still  to  foreteH  success, 
*  So  it  remain  their  dream. 
Ctes,  Thou  dost  forget 
What  has  chill'd  fancy  and  delight  within  me — 

[Mum  at  a  distance. 
Hark ! — servile  trumpets  speak  his  coming-— watch. 
How  power  will  change  him.  {Tkey  stand  aside. 

The  Procession.  Enter  u.  e.  r.  Medon,  Agenor,  Pho- 
cioN,  TiMocLEs,  Cleo^,  Sd^cs  and  Peojple-^lon  last  m 
r^yc^  rohes.    He  advances  amidst  sJunUs. 

Ion.  I  thank  you  for  your  ^veting^-^rShoise  no  moie^ 
But  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  Heaven, 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
As  I  am,  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  I  sitjherel 

i/Iedi^  Permit  thy  earliest  friend. 
Who  has  so  often  propp'd  thy  tottering  steps, 
To  lead  thee  to  thy  throne,— -and  thus  fulfil 
His  fondest  vision.  .     * 

Ion.  Thou  art  still  most  kind — 

Medon.  Nay,  do  not  think  of  me — ^my  son  I  my  son ! 
What  ails  thee  \     When  thou  should*st  reflect  the  joy 
Of  Argos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  ^ave 
]^arbleB  thy.  face. 

Ion.  Am  I  indeed  so  pale  % 
It  is  a  ^olem^  office  1  assume) 
-YjCt  thus,  wit^  Phopbus*  blessing,  I  embrace  it. 

[Sits  on  ihe  thxm^ 
Stand  forth,  Agenor ! 

-4^c«.'I  awkit  thy  win. 

J<m.'  Toiliei^  ^I  look  as  to'thd  wisest  fiaeBid 
Of  this  afflicted  pec^e^-^thoii  must,  leavla 
Awhile  the  qui^t  whieh  thy  life  h^  ea^'d. 
To  rule  our  councilfl j  fiUthe  oeato  of  j«»tico 
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With  socA  faeiH--iiot  so  letbsofate  i&  gobcbess, 
As  to  torget  vihsl  human  frailty  uT;— 
And  oideinny  sad  eoantry; 

Ag&^.  Pardon  mo— ' 

Lm.  Nay,  I  toH  promise  - tis  my  last  requestt 
Thou  noTor  couldst  deny  me  YrhaSL  I  soaeht 
In  boyish  ifrontonn^dss,  and  shah  Hot  grudge 
Thy  wisdom  to  me,  till  our  state  revive 
From  its  long  aiigoish  ;-^t  will  not  be  long 
If  Heaven  approve  nie  here.    Thou  hast  SSL  power 
Whether  I  hve  or  die. 

Agen.  Die !  I  am  old — 

Ion.  Death  b  not  jealous  of  thy  mild  decay, 
Which  gently  wins  thee  his  j  exulting  Youfli 
Provokes  die  ghast^  monaixh's  sudden  stride,   * 
And  makes  his  homd  fingers  quidt  to  clasp 
"His  shivering  prey  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
< .  e  captam  of  the  guard. 
>y.  I  kneel  to  crave 

.aibly  the  favour  which  thy  sij^  bestow'd 
On  one  ^olonred  him  well. 

Ion.  I  c«uiot  diank  lihee, 
That  wakest  the  memoiy  of  my  fa^het^s  weakness  $ 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit. 
And  learned  the  need  oi  luxury.    I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades,  ample  diare 
Of  such  rich  treasures  as  my  stores  contain. 
To  grace  thy  passage,  to  some  distant  land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy  sword. 
May  glorious  laurels  wreath  it !     In  our  realm^ 
We  shiedl  not  need  it  longer. 

Ory.  Sost^hitend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  ^ose  vdour 
Barbarian  millions  shsimc  appalFd,  said  \mcTQ 
Our  city  naked  t6  the  first  eossalt 
Of  reckless  foes  1 

Ion.  No,  Crythes  !-^in  ourselves,* 
In  our  own  honest  heails  and  chflldtoas'bRiids 
Will  be  our  safeguard;— ^^htle' we  s^ek  no  use    *  ^ 
Of  arms  we  WQwA  MH'ttKve  <nlr  ckliatm  blend  ' . 
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Vntk  didr  fint  inooomit  widieft;  wide  llMiow 

Of  Aij^  and  of  justice  shall  be  oee^ 

To  their  young  reason ;  while  tbeirsineiv»^gnMr 

Firm  'midst  the  gladness  of  heroic  sportoy— 

We  shall  not  ask,  to  guard  jOur  country's  peace. 

One  selfish  passion^  or  (Hie.  yenal  sword. 

I  would  not  grieve  thee ;"— but  tihy  valiant  tnwp-^ 

Fur  I  esteem  them  vaUant-^-miuft  no  mgve, 

TVith  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate  can^, 

Infisct  us.    See  that  they  embsurk^  Agenor, 

Ere  night 

Cnf.  My  lord — 

ibn.  No  more — my  word  hath  pass'd* 
Medon,  there  is  nQ  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in  ^--4hou  wik  guard 
The  [purine  of  Phomis,  and  within  thy  hcHae*- 
Thy  too  delightful  home — ^b^riend  the  stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ; — ^there  sometimes  waste  a  thought 
On  thy  spoil'd  inmate !  . 

Medm.  Thin^  of  thee,  «ty  lord  } 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  ^^icmom  reigiH*^ 

Ion,  Prithee  no  more.    Arsiyes  I  1  bare  a  booii 
To  crave  rfyou  j — ^whene'eo:  Jshall  rejom 
In  death  the  fatl^r  &om  whose  heart  m  life 
Stem  &te  divided  me^  think  gently  of  him! 
For  ye,  who  saw  him  in  his  fuUf4»lpvv|Q  pride» 
Knew  little  of  affections  crushed  within. 
And  wrongs  which  jGrenzied  him ;  yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  swi^ 
A  piece  of  human  frailty !  .  Swear  tp  me 
That  ye  wiU  seek  hereafter  in  yours^ve^ 
The  means  of  sovereign  rule : — our  narrow  epmom^  . . 
So  happy  in  juts  confines,  so  compact,        , 
Needs  not  the  i^iaipc  of  aiiingle  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interests  into  one ;  but,  circled  thu%         a 
Like  a  bless'd  family  by  simple  laws. 
May  tenderly  be  ^Vfo^ned^  all  degreed 
Moulded  to^plher  ^S  a.  single  fo];m 
Of  nymph-U^  loY^li^qfl^  H^Web  ^lesli  (^rd(l 
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Of  sympathy  perrading  ihall  8uSi86 

In  times  of  quiet  with  one  bloom,  and  fiH 

With  one  resistless  impulse,  if  the  hosts 

Of  foreign  powei?  dioiud  threaten.    Swear  to  me 

That  ye  will  do  this ! 

Medon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  % 
T^teidi^livejmig!     The  pc^ness  cf  thy  face. 
Which  late  appalled  me,  is  grown  radiant  now, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  die  prophecy 
Of  lustrous  years. 

Ion,  The  gods  approve  me,  then ! 
Yet  will  I  use  die  function  of  a  king. 
And  claim  obedience.    Promise  if  I  leave 
No  issue,  that  the  soveneign  power  shall  live 
In  the  affections  of  the  general  heart. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  the  best. 

Medon  arid  others  (hneding).  We  swear  it ! 

Ion,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers ! 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar,  unattended.  [He  goes  to  Ae  altar. 

Ghracious  gods ! 

In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youA  was  spent. 
Look  on  me  now ;  and  if  there  is  a  Power,-— 
As  at  iMs  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is, — 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through  aB  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  eaith  and  heaven :— to  ye  I  ofibr  up 
This  conscious  being,  foil  of  Hfe  and  love, 
For  my  dear  country's  welfare.     Let  this  blow 
End  aU  her  sorrows  I        [StahsMmself  and  /alls,    Ctssi* 

FnoN  rushes  to  support  him.  \ 
Otesiphon,  thou  art 
Avenged,  and  wilt  forgive  me. 

Ctes,  Thou  hast  pluck'd 
The  poor  disguise  of  hatred  from  my  soul, 
And  made  me  feel  how  shallow  is  the  vrish 
Of  vengeance.    Could  I  die  to  save  thee  I 

Clkmanthb  rushes  /ortoard. 

Olem.  Hold! 
Let  me  support  him— ^tand  away  I  indeed 
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I  haTO  best  right,  although  ye  kaow  it  net, 
To  clingfo  bim  in  dealh. 

Lm.  This  is  ajoj 
I  ^d  not  libpe  m    tfcin  Is  sweet  indeed  I 
Bend  thine  eves  on  me  t 

CUm.  And  for  this  it  was 
Thou  woiddst  hare  weaned  me  fiomdieet  'ConUstliios 

think 
I  would  be  so  divi^roed  t 

Jon.  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe : 
It  was  a  shallow  and  an  idle  dK»ight«-> 
'Tis  past !     No  show  of  ooit^ss  frets  us  now. 
No  vain  disguise,  my  love.    Yet  thou  wilt  thbk 
On  that,  which,  when  I  fekfn'd,  I  trniy  said** 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  f 

CUm,  I  will  treasure  all. 

Eriter  Irus»  l. 

Inu.  I  bring  you  glmous  tidinga— Sal  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

2b».  Yes — ^is  it  as  I  hope  t  * 

Inu.  The  pesijlmce  Jibetes, 

Jbn  (spring  on  7m  feet  J,  Do  ye  not  heart 
^Why  shout  ye  not  \ — ^ye  are  strong— think  not  of  me. 
Hearken  I  the  cmrse  my  ancestry  had  spread 
O'er  Argos,  is  dispelled — ^Agenc»:,  giro 
This  gentle  youth  l^s  freedom,. who  Jiath  brcmght 
Sweet  tidings  that  I  shall  not  die  in  vain ! — 
And  Medon  t  cherish  him  as  thou  hast  one    . 
WhOf^ying,  blesses  thee  s — ^my  own  Clemanthe  I 
Let  this  console  thee  also— Argos  liyes*— 
The  ofibring  is  accepted — all  is  weH  I  [Vim 

The  Curtain  FaMi.    . 
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iSdfxesionaxTa  QTract,  JXo.  3. 


THEORY 


MISSIONS  TO  THE   JEWS. 


[The  *  Theory  of  Mbsions  to  the  Jews/  contained  in  this  Tract,  is  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  their  patrons.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  experience  thus  far  of  the  executive  body  in  that  institution.  Further 
experience  and  reflection  may  modify  some  of  the  practical  details,  and- 
possibly  some  of  the  principles.  All  will  admit  the  desirableness,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  rendering  missions  to  the  Jews  as  simple  and  economical  in  their 
operation,  and  as  exclusively  directed  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  the- 
advancement  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  as  missions  to  any 
other  people.  The  plan  of  missions  here  developed,  if  carried  out,  would,, 
it  is  believed,  accomplish  this  result.] 


My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be 
saved  .^T^  Apostle  PmL 

The  living  remains  of  the  Jewish  people  have  a  rich 
monumental  and  historic  valae.  Every  wreck  of  their 
former  being  attests  the  truth  of  facts  infinitely 
important  to  mankind.  Their  literature,  their  institu- 
tionSy  their  worship,  even  their  prejudices  and  unbe- 
lief, are  proofs  of  that  redemption  which  they  reject.. 
The  Jews  stand  related  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scrip-^ 
tares,  as  ho  other  people  ever  can.  For  more  than  twelve 
centuries,  they  were  the  repository  of  the  lively  oracles. 
To  them  pertained  "  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  ol 
1 
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Qod,  and  the  promises."  Theirs  were  the  fathers,  and 
"  of  them,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is 
over  all,  God  Messed  forever." 

We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  join  in  sympathy  with 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  G^tiles,  when,  declaring  the 
law  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which  would  shut  oat 
the  unbelieving  Jew  from  the  blessings  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, he  exclaims,  '*  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved."  We  also  desire 
Israel's  salvation ;  and  to  this  end  we  desire  to  see  Chris- 
tian missions  vigorously  prosecuted  among  them,  and 
every  suitable  means  employed  to  lead  them  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  Tract  to  discuss  the  manner, 
in  which  an  enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christ  should  be  prosecuted. 

The  question,  whether  Palestine  is  hereafter  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Jews,  need  not  occupy  a  moment  of  our 
time.  Considering  their  natural  attachment  to  the  land 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  present  sparse  and  degraded 
population  of  that  land,  such  an  event  is  not  improbable, 
even  independently  of  any  reference  to  prophecy,  should 
a  portion  of  them  become  an  agricultural  people.  The 
Jews  may  occupy  Palestine,  as  the  Greeks  occupy  Greece. 
But  Christian  missions  need  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  future  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Pdestine. 
The  manifest  desire,  the  all-absorbing  aim  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  not  so  much  for  the  national  deliverance  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  Romans,  nor  fbr  their  continued 
possession  of  Canaan,  as  that  they  might  be  saved  from 
wrath  to  come  through  faith  in  Christ.  All  his  writings, 
all  his  preaching,  all  his  conversation,  so  hi  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  Jews,  were  on  this,  great  theme.  He  had  the 
same  desires  for  them,  only  more  intense,  that  he  had 
for  all  other  men.     As  to  the  repossession  of  Pales^e  bj 
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tbe  Jews,  it  may  be  said  ihc^  if  this  is  to  be  Iwougfat 
about,  it  maj  be  expeoted  to  come  ia  the  natural  unfold- 
ings  of  divine  Providence,  without  the  direct  aid  of  mis- 
sions ;  and  the  less  of  theory,  plan  and  effort  there  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  directly  from  abroad,  the  move 
naturally  and  successfully  will  it  come. 

The  doctrine  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  is 
harmless  ia  its  influence  as  it  has  generally  be^i  held  by 
Christians.  But  there  have  been  opinions  connected 
with  it,  and  growing  out  of  the  principle  of  a  literal 
interpretation,  (on  which  that  doctrine  rests,)  to  which 
there  are  grave  objections.  Even  some  excelkiit  men 
have  maintained,  that  Clurist  is  again  to  come  personally 
to  the  earth,  and,  at  the  head  of  ^ae  Jewish  nation,  is  to 
jreign  at  Jerusalem  over  v31  the  world.  Such  a  view  ap- 
peals strongly  to  th»  imagination,  and  must  exert  a  great 
influence.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  diffen 
essentially,  as  it  will  be  received  by  the  Jewish  mind,  from 
the  popular  expectation  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  the 
riffle  of  our  Lord's  advent.  Nor  does  it  af^iear  how  its 
influence  on  them  can  fail  c^  being  greatly  injurious,  with- 
out a  miracle  of  grace,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
-the  popular  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  advent  of 
their  Messiah.  And  upon  Christians  of  gentile  origin 
the  opinion,  if  generally  embraced,  would  be  hardly  less 
injurious.  The  theory  when  carried  out,  as  any  one  will 
see  on  perusing  the  writings  of  its  ablest  advocates,  de- 
spoils the  Gentile  Christian  church  of  many  c^  its  richest 
promises,  without  increasing  the  spiritual  inheritance  of 
Jewish  Christians.  It  destroys  also  the  simplicity,  if 
not  the  unity  and  spirituality,  of  the  Christian  church. 
Indeed  it  is  an  earthly  kingdom  —  glorious  but  still 
twrtkly — which  this  view  represents  the  Messiah  as  set- 
^g  ^ ;  going  far  to  exhaust  the  prophetic  imagery  on 
temporal  blessings,  and  makmg  tliose  blessings  the  pecu- 
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liar  and  exclasive  inheritance  of  the  Jews.     The  theory. 
of  an  ecclesiastico-political  kingdom  is  derived  rather 
fipom  the  Old  Testament  than  the  New,  and  can  be  sus- 
tained only  by  a  total  revolution  in  the  usual  methods  of 
understanding  the  prophetic  and  promissory  portions  of 
the  word  of  Qod.     Its  general  tenor  is  against  the  gospel 
scheme,  and  its  general  reception  would  go  far  to  paralyze 
the  gospel  as  a  remedial  system,  and  all  interest  and 
eflRurts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world.     Nor  are 
we  able,  after  having  had  access  to  most  of  the  standard 
writers  in  favor  of  this  view,  to  fed  that  there  is  force  in 
their  arguments. 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  therefore, — 
except  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  at  the  last  day, — we 
have  strong  objections.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
have  our  missions  assume  a  controversial  attitude  towards 
it  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  declare* 
tion,  that  we  do  not  so  read  God's  blessed  word,  nor  so 
understand  the  gospel. 

Our  point  of  view  indeed,  when  contemplating  prophe- 
cies which  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Jews,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  believers  in  Christ's  personal  reign  in 
Judea.  Ours  is  the  Christian  point  of  view — that  occu- 
pied by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  not  the  one  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  prophets ;  to  whom,  as  the  Ephesians 
were  informed,  it  was  not  made  known,  as  it  was  revealed 
by  the  Spirit  unto  the  Apostles,  "  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  gospel.''  We  take  Paul's  defini- 
tion of  a  Jew  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  ex- 
plain and  apply  the  prophecies  and  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  position  we  assume  is  this.  While  the  Jews  are 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  affections  and  sym- 
pathy of  Christian  people,  and  while  there  are  special  pro- 
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inisfeB  to  «ncod¥age  e^its  ibr  their  converf^ion,  there  doe« 
Hot  fleem  to  be  tnytliing  in  their  rdations  to  God's  king^ 
dom  as  unfolded  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  or  in  their 
relations  to  the  gospel  regarded  as  a  means  of  introducing 
men  into  that  kingdom,  or  in  their  intellectud  or  social 
condition,  which  requires  a  mission  for  their  benefit  to  be 
constructed  on  different  principles  from  missions  to  Gen- 
tile nations.  We  must  give  reasons  for  this  opinion,  be* 
fore  attempting  mn  outline  of  missions  to  the  Jews. 

I.  The  relations  of  the  J«ws  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  unfolded  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  Gentile  nations. 

Jews  and  Gentiles,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
sustain  the  same  relaticm  to  the  covenant  made  with  Abra«> 
ham,  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  are  declared  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  gospeL 
This  covenant  was  prior  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  it  survived 
the  abrogation  of  that  law.  Its  grand  object  was  spiritual. 
The  temporal  blessings  it  included,  and  which  were  d^ 
veloped  in  the  history  of  Abraham  vatd  his  lineal  descend^ 
ants,  were  all  means  and  instruments  in  respect  to  that 
ipiritual  end^  The  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  theocratic  government,  the  inheritance  of  Canaan, 
and  the  various  discipline  of  the  Jews  through  forty 
generations  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  only  instru- 
ments and  agencies  for  erecting  that  spiritual  temple, 
which  was  to  be  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  dl 
nations.  Until  this  was  accomplished,  the  world  had  but 
the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
things  themselves.  But  we  are  not  to  regard  the  Jews 
as  having  been  broken  off,  as  a  nation,  fi^om  the  covenant, 
that  the  Gentiles  might  be  grafted  in.  Their  spiritual 
relations,  as  a  people,  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  contin- 
ued unchanged.  Paul  affirms  with  the  utmost  earnest* 
ness,  that  God  had  not  cast  away  his  people ;  that  not  ali 
1 
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the  branches,  but  only  some  were  broken  off;  and  that  a 
branch  of  the  wild  olive  tree  had  been  grafted  in  among 
the  remaining  branches,  that  it  might  partake,  "  among 
them,"  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree.  Bat  all 
naiiimal  distinctions  were  done  away,  as  really  as  if  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  had  actually  been  broken  off  and 
utterly  and  forever  cast  away.  Now  that  the  object  of 
the  Mosaic  di^>ensation  had  been  accomplished,  there 
was  no  longer  to  be  a  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
HencefiMTward  both  were  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  God 
and  eternd  life ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  onto 
all  that  called  upon  him,  and  whosoever  should  call  upon 
.him,  whatever  might  be  his  nation,  color,  or  condition, 
should  be  saved.  Every  one  engrailed  by  faith  on  the 
stock  of  the  spiritual  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
though  without  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  be- 
came as  really  Abraham's  seed  in  the  gospel  sense,  as 
he  could  be  if  like  Paul  he  were  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews.  Gentile  and  Jew  were  equally  fellow-heirs, 
as  well  of  the  Old  Testament  promises  relating  to  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  of  those  of  the  New  Testament  The  relt- 
ti<Mi  to  Abraham  was  no  longer  of  blood,  but  of  faith. 
Circumcision,  uncircumcision,  Greek,  Jew,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond,  free,  —  all  were  things  unknown  in 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.  No  longer  was  there  need  of 
temples,  sacrifices,  bloody  rites,  a  mediating  priesthood, 
and  a  showy  ritual.  No  longer  was  there  a  theocracy, 
with  a  sensuous,  external  economy,  limited  to  a  particular 
people ;  but  the  kingdom  of  God  had  assumed  a  form  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  mankind,  so  that  all  of  every 
nation,  might  have  opportunity  to  become  equally  and 
forever  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  household  of 
God,  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone. 
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Such  was  the  kingdom  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Apostles,  and  such  it  is  this  day.  The  Jews  stand  related 
to  the  covenant  of  grace  and  to  God's  kingdom,  just  as 
do  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are  more  difficult  of  access 
and  harder  to  win  to  the  faith,  than  most  other  classes  of 
unbelievers ;— though  not  so  hard  as  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  apparent  causes  of  their  peculiar 
prejudices  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration.  But 
it  is  a  great  truth,  deserving  of  our  joyous  recognition, 
that  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  and  the  offers  of  gra- 
tuitous salvation  are  equally  theirs  and  ours.  We  are  all 
equally  heirs  of  the  promises,  one  church  and  pec^le 
of  God,  with  a  common  Father,  and  a  common  relation 
to  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ — In  looking  there- 
fore at  the  relations,  which  the  Jews  sustain  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  unfolded  in  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
we  see  nothing  calling  for  a  pieculiar  construction  of 
missions  designed  for  their  especial  benefit. 

2.  The  gospel,  regarded  as  a  means  of  introducing 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  may  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed equally  with  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

As  moral  beings,  the  Jews  certainly  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  gospel  with  all  other  unbelieving  men. 
All  alike  are  under  sin  and  its  condemning  power.  The 
principle  of  evil  is  the  same  in  all.  The  thing  to  be 
overcome  is  the  same.  The  strong  holds  and  refuges  of 
lies  are  almost  identically  the  same  in  Judaism,  Popery, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Paganism.  All  anti-christian  sys- 
tems are  surprisingly  alike  in  all  their  essential  princi- 
ples and  institutions,  so  far  as  they  stand  directly  opposed 
to-  the  gospel  method  of  salvation.  They  are  all  alike 
destitute  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  all  alike  seek  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their 
own  through  the  works  of  the  law.  These  two  strong 
points  of    resemblance  the  Scriptures  themselves  lead 
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as  to  look   fer  in  all    men,   nnd    the  obfienrations  of 
modern  missionaries  have  placed  tiieir  existence  beyond 
a    do«bt      We  shall    see  this  resemblance   strikingly 
exemplified,  if  we  compare  Judaism  with  Mohammedan* 
ism,  or  with  either  of  the  two  great  Pagan  sects  of 
eastern  Asia.    Let  it  suffice  to  instance  a  few  points 
Uiat  lure  common  to  Judaism  and  Pq>erj.      Both  of 
these  religions  attach  great  importance  to  ootward  ordi» 
nances.     Both  give  a  greater  authority  to  tradition  as  a 
rule  of  foith,  thui  to  the  word  of  God.     Both  discourage 
the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  deny  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  explaining  them.     Both  assert  the 
^cacy  of  good  works  to  procure  salvation,  and  attribute 
great  merit  to  alms,  prayers,  pilgrimages,  fasts  and  feasts^ 
Both  believe  in  a  purgatory  ;  in  praying  for  the  dead  ;  in 
praying  to  saints ;    and  in  the  merits  of  saints.     The 
Papist  adores  images,  pictures,  and  especially  the  crucifix; 
the  Jew  adores  the  Shechinah  in   the  moon,  and  the 
Tor  ah  (or  rdl  of  the  Pentateuch,)  and  they  do  this  with 
the  same  delusive  distinctions   and  reservations  as  the 
Papists.     Both  have  the  same  way  of  k^ping,  or  rather 
profiling,  the  Sabbath.     Both  teach  that  there  is  no 
salvation  out  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  that  it  is 
right  to  persecute,  even  unto  death,  any  who  renounce 
their  respective  churches.     Finally,  both  worship  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  attach  to  that  tongue  a  degree  of 
sacredness  as  a  medium  of  worshipping  God.     And  it  is 
true  of  all  these  religions,  that  the  reformed  sects  which 
have  successively  sprung  up  among  them  without  the 
intervention  of  the  gospel,  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
essentially  improving  their  relations  to  the  gospel.     The 
fact  is,  the  ichole  unbelieving  world,  whatever  its  religion 
be  called,  stands  up  before  the  gospel   in   one  undis- 
tinguished  mass  of   rebellious   sinners — unwilling  that 
God  should  reign  over  them,  unwilling  to  be  saved  except 
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by  their  own  works,  and  thoroughly  averse  to  all  real 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  There  is  but  one  disease,  and 
there  is  but  one  remedy.  In  respect  to  all  fundamental 
relations  to  the  gospel,  there  is  no  difference  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  simple  gospel  is  alike  adapted 
to  man  in  all  his  states  and  stages  of  guilt  and  misery ; 
its  power  as  an  instrument,  is  the  same  in  all  countries 
and  ages ;  nor  will  the  vain-glorious  ambition  of  the  Jews 
for  national  pre-eminence  be  more  able  now  to  withstand 
God's  word  and  Spirit,  than  it  was  in  the  apostolic  times. 
There  is,  however,  an  impression  prevailing  exten- 
sively, that  the  Jewish  people  are  the  victims  of  a  peculiar 
judicial  blindness  respecting  the  Gospel.  This  impression 
is  founded  mainly  on  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that 
''  blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto  Israel  until  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  At  the  worst,  this 
is  only  a  **  blindness  in  part,"  a  partial  blindness,  not 
extending  to  all  the  people.  There  was  and  there  is  a 
a  remnant  not  blinded.  But  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the 
nature  of  this  blindness  ?  Is  it  different  in  nature  from 
that  which  afflicts  the  mental  and  moral  vision  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  worse  in  nature  and  degree  than 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  ?  In  what  respects 
does  it  differ  from  that  of  the  Papal  church,  or  of  the 
Greek  church  ?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  a  judicial 
blindness  ?  Do  we  mean  that  no  amount  of  divinely 
appointed  means  of  grace  used  among  the  Jews,  will 
secure  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  There  certain- 
ly seems  to  be  no  proper  evidence  of  this  ;  and  the 
idea  is  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  strongest  asser- 
tions of  the  Apostle.  He  says  that  through  Christ,  who 
is  our  peace,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  access  by 
one  Spirit  unto  the  Father ;  that  in  him  there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew ;  that  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich, 
without  distinction,  unto  all  who  call  upon  him ;  and  that 
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Ood  kas  bj  BO  means  cast  away  his  people.  And  when 
he  aajTs,  that  "  blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto  Israel 
antil  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in/'  he  would 
«eem  to  be  predicting  a  fact ;  namely,  that  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Jews  will  he  ai  the  s€ane  time  with  that 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  before  it ;  that  both  will  be 
borne  in  on  the  same  great  tide  of  mercy,  and  neither  be 
able  to  claim  pre-eminence.  Nor  does  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  wh^i  candidly  considered,  furnish  any  sort 
nf  proof  of  their  being  irresistibly  blinded  to  the  gospel  by 
«  divine  power.  What  has  been  done  for  the  conversion 
of  that  people  t  What  has  not  been  done  to  array  them 
agninst  the  gospel !  From  the  earliest  times,  the  ncmii- 
aally  Christian  church  has  displayed  towards  them  little 
«l8e  than  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt.  They  have 
been  plundered,  banished,  massacred,  in  almost  every 
Christian  country.  Their  synagogues  have  been  des- 
troyed, or  forcibly  converted  into  Christian  churches,  and 
their  children  torn  from  them  to  be  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  The  Christian  church,  moreover, 
irom  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  presented 
nothing  to  their  view  but  a  mass  of  blind  and  senseless 
idolatry ;  and  in  respect  to  the  great  body  of  them,  this 
is  true  to  the  present  day.  Not  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  any  attempt  made  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  not  till  the  present 
•century  was  the  whole  New  Testament  circulated  among 
them  in  that  language,  or  indeed  in  any  other  language. 
Where  can  we  obtain  proof,  then,  of  their  judicial  blind- 
ness t  If  we  believe  their  history,  and  if  we  regard 
them  as  men,  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  them  filled  with 
the  utmost  distrust  and  aversion  towards  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church.  The  nations  of  Christendom  are  deeply 
^responsible  for  the  blindness  existing  among  the  Jews,  in 
respect  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Savior. 
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There  is  much  reason  to  betiete  tkat  when  Christiui 
nations  feel  and  act  as-  they  ought  to  do  towards  the 
descendants  of  God's  ancient  people,  the  veil  will  fall 
from  off  their  hearts,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  have 
free  course  among  them. 

3.  There  is  no  such  peculiarity  in  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  bringing  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  to  require  a  peculiar  form  in  missions  to  the  Jews. 

This  branch  of  the  inquiry  will  be  sufficiently  considered, 
if  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  literature  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  of  their  social  position.  The  Targums,  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Cabbala,  the  Rabbinical  TraditicMis,  the  Com* 
mentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Kimchi,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Maimonides,  Mendelsohm,  etc.,  form  together  a 
very  peculiar  literature.  But  Mohammedanism,  Brahmin- 
ism,  Boodhism,  and  Popery,  each  possesses  a  literature 
scarcely  less  characteristic  and  peculiar.  That  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  since  the  era  of  the  Tridentine  Council, 
is  quite  as  hostile  to  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  by  friith 
in  Christ,  as  is  the  literature  of  the  Jews.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  missionary,  sent  to  each  of  these  great 
anti-Christian  sects,  to  acquaint  himself  somewhat  with 
their  peculiar  modes  of  religious  thought  and  sentiment ; 
but  if  his  grand  aim  be  to  save  the  souls  ofmeUy  he  will 
have  far  more  to  do  with  those  more  important  workings 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  proceed  from  the  comnum 
nature  of  man  as  a  sinfrd  being.  And  we  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  diversities,  which  are  so  striking  in  the 
religious  literatures  of  mankind,  are  less  deep  and  frindar 
mental  than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  that,  so  frtr  as 
muikind  are  directly  opposed  to  the  gospel,  their  intel- 
lectual state  is  genericaUy  and  substantially  the  same. 
Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine  are  as  good  an  expression 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  Hindoo  heart  towards  the 
gospel,  as  of  that  which  exists  in  France,  England,  or 
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America.  The  grand  difference  is  in  the  degree  of  de- 
relopment  in  that  infidelity,  which  is  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  development  of  Jewish 
infidelity  ought  to  he  the  greatest,  considering  the  long- 
continued  and  merciless  onsets  that  have  been  made  upon 
them,  especially  by  the  crusaders  and  by  the  inquisition, 
and  their  multifarious  injuries  and  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
nominal  Christians  ;  and  its  develc^ment  is  there  greatest. 
But  the  Romish  anti-evangelical  literature  has  had  a  won- 
derfully rapid  growth  since  the  Reformation.  The  Mos- 
lem and  the  Pagan  sects  may  be  expected  to  come  forth 
with  their  defences  against  the  gospel  and  their  attacks  upon 
it,  when  they  feel  themselves  in  danger  from  its  encroach- 
ments. This  very  thing  the  Brahminism  of  India  has 
begun  to  do  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Thus,  taking  as  analytical  and  comprehensive  a  view 
as  we  are  able  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  do  not  see 
cause  in  the  Jewish  literature  for  modifying  our  missions 
essentially  when  designed  exclusively  for  them. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient  cause  in  their  social  condi" 
tion  for  so  doing.  Their  number  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  three  to  six  millions.  They  are  much  scattered  over 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into  sects,  though  the  great 
multitude  adhere  to  Rabbinism.  The  Ashkenazim  Jews, 
as  those  of  Poland  and  Germany  are  called,  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  degraded.  The  Sephardim,  or  descendants 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  are  less  degraded,  and  among 
them  are  to  be  found  many  of  cultivated  minds  and  re- 
fined manners  and  habits.  The  Sephardim  reside  chiefly 
in  Turkey  and  Northern  Africa.  Excepting  the  firequen- 
cy  of  divorces,  the  moral  character  of  the  Jews  is  said  not 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  their  Christian  neighbors  of  con- 
tinental Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  some  respects  to  be 
superior.  Their  several  communities  are  bound  together 
by  a  strong  ecclesiastical  tie,  and  excommunication,  as 
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it  was  in  our  Savior's  time,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  for- 
midable infliction.  In  Turkey,  the  chief  rabbi  is  both  a 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  officer,  and  has  the  power,  as  well 
as  disposition,  to  inflict  civil  penalties  upon  the  disobedient 
and  the  erring. 

The  social  state  of  the  Jews,  however,  is  far  less  pecu- 
liar than  many  seem  to  have  supposed.  In  Turkey,  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  social  state  of  the 
Jews  and  that  of  the  nominally  Christian  sects.  The 
Armenians,  for  instance,  are  a  scattered  people  like  the 
Jews,  though  not  as  much  so  ;  and  they  are  scarcely  less 
distinct  as  a  people,  and  have  been  so  amid  annoying  and 
wasting  persecutions,  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  The 
Copts  have  also  been  preserved  a  distinct  pec^le ;  and 
so  have  the  Druzes  and  Maronites  of  Syria,  and  the 
Nestorians  of  Persia  and  Koordistan.  The  people  called 
Gypsies  may  also  be  instanced  as  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  a  people  widely  dispersed,  yet  remaining  from  age  to 
age  perfectly  unmixed  and  distinct.  The  effect  of  eccle- 
siastical censures,  excommunications,  and  anathemas  is 
similar  in  all  the  sects,  whether  Jewish,  nominally  Chris- 
tian, or  Pagan  ,*  and  in  Turkey,  the  Jews  have  equal 
liberty  with  the  Christian  sects  and  no  more,  to  avail 
themselves  of  Moslem  power  in  the  punishment  of  mem- 
bers of  their  body  who  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

And  it  does  not  essentially  alter  the  case,  so  far  as  this* 
discussion  is  concerned,  that  the  remarkable  position  and 
experience  of  the  Jews  among  the  nations,  was  distinctljr 
foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  prediction  of  facts  does 
not  change  their  nature,  nor  modify  their  effect  on  our- 
duty.  Prophecy  is  not  a  rule  of  duty  for  us.  Our  duty  iar 
to  be  learned  from  the  moral  law,  the  command  of  Christ,^ 
the  example  of  his  Apostles,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
conscience.  The  social  position  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Arab  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  the  African' 
'2 
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descendants  of  Ham,  is  the  same  to  us,  so  far  as  our  doty 
lo  them  is  concerned,  whether  we  regard  that  position  w§ 
matter  of  prophetic  announcement,  or  not. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  of  impression,  we  most  re- 
peat the  points  we  have  endeaTored  to  establish. 

The  rdations  of  the  Jews  to  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  and 
the  Covenants  of  his  grace,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  of  Gentile  nations.  Their  relations  to  the  Gospel, 
regarded  as  a  means  of  introducing  men  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  are  also  the  same.  Their  literature,  their  intel- 
lectual position,  their  mental  character,  furnish  no  other 
reasons  for  a  peculiar  mission  among  them,  than  exiai 
for  such  a  mission  among  the  Armenians  and  Papists,  or 
among  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  Boodh,  or  Bramha ; 
nor  can  satisfactory  reasons  be  found  in  their  social  con- 
dition for  such  a  peculiarity. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  is  this ; — That  the  samegener* 
al  course  should  be  pursued  in  Jewish  missions^  which  is 
proper  in  missions  to  any  other  unevangelized  people. 

1.  We  are  to  expect  no  miraculous  intervention  to 
bring  the  Jew  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  any  nM»re 
than  we  do  to  bring  in  the  merely  nominal  Christian,  the 
Moslem,  or  the  Pagan.  The  Jews  are  no  longer  a  pecu- 
liar people  in  a  sense  to  expect  miraculous  interventions. 

2.  We  make  no  arrangements  with  a  view  to  preserv- 
ing the  distinct  nationality  of  the  Jews.  We  leave  that, 
as  we  do  the  mere  nationalities  of  the  Armenians,  Syrians, 
or  Nestorians,  without  care,  to  the  disposal  of  Providence. 
The  question  of  their  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
we  leave  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  latter  subject 
we  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  not 
long  since  received  from  the  Rev.  William  G.  Schauffler, 
the  well-known  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Jews  at  Constantinople. 
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**  The  expectations  of  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  pro- 
mised land/'  says  Mr.  Schauffler,  *'  attach  themselves  to 
the  coming  of  their  Messiah.  The  present  migrations  of 
fsome  of  them  to  that  land,  to  be  fed  there  b^  charity  till 
they  die,  are  in  little  favor  with  the  body  of  their  people. 
The  idea  is  deservedly  treated  as  superstition  and  a  desire 
to  live  without  working.  The  inferences  which  many 
Christians  draw  from  the  fact  that  so  many  Jews  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  die  there,  are  without  foundation.  But  what 
is  of  more  immediate  practical  importance  to  us  is  the 
fact,  which  my  on^n  observation  in  its  entire  extent  has 
confirmed,  viz.,  whenever  a  Jew  is  trufy  converted,  the 
kope  of  seeing  all  Israel  settled  in  Canaan  sinks  to  the 
level  of  many  other  secondary  ideas  and  expectations ;  and 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  Christ  risen,  ascended  and 
reigning  in  glory ^  Christ  and  his  kingdom  wherever  its 
centre  may  be — that  is  the  dl-absorbing  circle  of  prac- 
tical truths  with  him.  In  other  words^  su(^  Jews  I  have 
id  ways  observed  to  be  just  what  truly  converted  Christians 
from  ourselves  are  ;  to  which  frame  of  mind  they  simply 
add  that  desire  for  the  conversion  of  Israel,  which  we 
ifught  also  to  cherish,  and  of  which  Paul  has  left  so  distin- 
guished an  example  both  to  them  and  to  us. — Half-con- 
verted men,''  adds  Mr.  Schauffler,  ^^in  whom  the  carnal 
pride  of  the  old  inbred  Pharisee  has  never  been  broken 
down  by  a  sense  of  sin  and  ruin  ;  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
sever  yet  convinced  of  their  sin  in  not  believing  in  Christ; 
who,  when  they  were  baptized,  thought  they  did  Christ 
and  his  people  an  honor — these  of  course  never  fail  to 
consider  themselves  as  something  particular  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  they  expect  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. These  make  an  exception.  There  are«  however, 
truly  converted  men  among  them,  who  cherish  that 
notion.  They  are  those  who  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  missionaries  and  societies  who  make  them  a 
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*  rojal  race '  amid  the  divinely  designated  *  royal  priest- 
hood' (than  which  nothing  can  be  higher)  of  Christ's 
true  people.  We  are  all  apt  to  believe  what  is  creditable 
lo  us  and  makes  us  great.  But  I  have  observed  no  in- 
herent tendency  that  way  among  truly  converted  Jews, 
and  never  found  it  necessary  to  make  efforts  to  eradicate 
such  carnal  hopes." — Thus  far  this  experienced  and  in- 
telligent missionary. 

To  this  we  add  our  own  convictions,  founded  upon 
personal  observation  and  inquiry,  that  the  impressions 
current  in  the  community  as  to  the  ^actual  amount  of 
Jewish  emigration  into  Palestine,  are  much  exaggerated. 
The  Jews  resort  thither  in  considerable  numbers,  it  may 
be,  every  year  ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  those  visitcH^ 
also  come  away  again,  afler  having  satisfied  the  demands 
of  curiosity,  business,  or  superstition  ;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  present  prospect  of  any  great  increase  in 
the  permanent  Jewish  population  of  that  land. 

3.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  phrase,  including  a  statement  of  the  disease  and  its 
remedy,  is  to  be  the  grand  means  employed  for  convert- 
ing the  Jews.  ''The  chain-shot  and  grape-shot  of  Eis^n- 
menger  and  of  Wagenseil,"  says  Mr.  Schauffler,  "  are  no 
longer  needed,  or  at  least  seldom  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  arrive  soon  at  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of 
God ;  come  to  a  comparison  of  the  Old  with  the  New 
Testament,  and  thus  make  our  preaching  positive ;  dis- 
cuss Christian  truths ;  speak  of  their  influence  on  the 
heart,  of  Christian  experience,  of  religion  in  its  full  and 
saving  significance.  The  missionary's  chief  work,  in 
fact,"  continues  Mr.  Schauflter,  **  is  to  preach  Christ ;  and 
this  is  certainly  a  great  privilege.  Some  preach  'the 
kingdmn  '  to  the  Jews,  i.  e.  their  restoration  to  their  own 
land,  and  their  superiority  there  over  other  nations  ;  and 
they    expect    great    results    from   this    hay-and-stubUe 
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wiiere  Christ  has  been  preached,  there  I  have  seen 
resoks,  if  not  great  ones,  at  least  real  and  good  ones.  I^ 
ibr  my  part,  always  confess  my  ignorance  <m  the  literal 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land ;  and  their  stiperi»> 
ority  over  other  belieTers,  I  utterly  reject  I  suflfer  no 
difference  of  nationality  in  the  household  of  feitK" 

We  would  not  have  the  gospel  preached  to  the  Jews 
tontroversiMy.  Paul  is  said  indeed  to  have  ^*  disputed 
against  the  Grecians,"  and  to  have  **  disputed  in  the  syna^ 
gogue  "  at  Athens,  and  again  at  Ephesus.  But  the  word 
diseussimi  is  supposed  more  nearly  to  express  the  thing 
intended  by  the  sacred  historian^  Of  controversies  there 
have  been  many  with  the  Jews,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  some  of  them  able;  let  those  suffice. 
Almost  all  the  missions  to  the  Jews  ctf  past  ages  were 
eminently  controversial ;  we  would  have  but  few  more 
such.  We  admit  the  truth  of  what  is  said  by  an  advo^* 
eate  for  controversy  in  Jewish  missions,  <<  that  the  Jews 
are  a  reading,  acute7  and  intellectual  peq^ ;  that  thek 
difference  with  Christians  turns  chiefly  on  the  interpre>» 
Cation  of  Scripture ;  that  their  very  children  are  armed 
with  objections ;  and  that  it  will  be  exeeedtngiy  difficult 
to  avoid  controversy  with  them."  But  let  controversy 
be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Let  there  be  discus* 
sion,  argument,  impassioned  appeals  to  the  reason  and 
conscience ;  but  we  ought  to  think  that  when  we  enter 
with  a  Jew  the  field  c^  controversy,  we  arouse  his  strongest 
prejudices  and  his  most  stubborn  unbelief,  and  give  him 
his  greatest  advantage  in  the  use  of  his  peculiar  weapons 
of  defence.  We  may  well  doubt  too,  whether  a  serious 
refutation  of  the  Talmud  or  oral  law  of  the  Jews,  is 
worth  the  time  of  any  one.  And  may  we  not  also  doubt 
vrhether  much  arguing  with  the  Jews  on  Uie  prophetic 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  on  the  Messianic 
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prophecies,  is  the  best  way  to  conyince  them  of  their 
need  of  salyation  through  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  t  Is 
it  not  better  to  merge  the  Jew  in  the  «um— in  the  siwMr  f 
— to  bring  the  holj  law  of  God,  which  he  acknowledges, 
to  bear  directly  upon  his  conscience? — to  convince  him 
that  salvation  by  that  law  is  impossible  for  kirn,  and  that 
he  is  no  longer  to  look  for  a  sacrifice  for  sin?  The 
Jew  must  be  placed  with  the  Gentile,  side  by  side,  under 
the  law  as  his  schodmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ ;  and 
as  so(m  as  the  Hdy  Ghost  convicts  him  of  being  a  lost 
sinner,  his  confidence  in  Talmudic  tradition  and  his 
repugnance  to  the  gospel  will  both  fall  to  tl^  ground,  and 
BO  argument  will  be  needed  to  convince  him  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  expedient  to  send  a  distinct  and 
separate  mission  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  them,  except  firom  regard  to  convenience,  a  better 
division  of  labor,  and  greater  efficiency.  In  Turkey, 
they  have  a  va'nacular  language  of  their  own,  like  the 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians  and  Copts,  and  that 
is  reason  enough  for  a  separate  mission  to  the  Jews  of 
that  kingdom.  Other  reasons  also  are  found  in  their 
religion,  literature,  manners,  customs,  prejudices,  and 
social  state.  These  things  will  make  a  demand  on  the 
missionary  for  study  and  nice  observaticm ;  because  he  must 
needs  be  able  to  address  the  Jewish  mind  as  it  is,  and 
can  never  with  impunity  to  his  influence  transgress  their 
rules  of  propriety,  break  over  their  lines  of  social  order, 
or  trample  on  their  sense  of  personal  right. 

The  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  embody  Jew  and 
Gentile  Christians  in  the  same  local  churches,  when  the 
converts  dwelt  in  the  same  city, — as  at  Ephesus,  Thes- 
salonica,  Berea,  Corinth,  Rcmie.  This  is  desirable 
where  it  can  be  done  ccmveniently.  It  breaks  down 
caste — a  thing  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  India. 
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But  if,  from  difference  of  language  or  other  causes,  dis- 
tinct churches  must  be  formed,  there  should  be  occa» 
sional  inter-communion,  —  Jew  and  Gentile  Christians 
meeting  around  the  same  table  of  our  Lord, — in  token 
of  their  oneness  in  Christ.  We  want  no  peculiarity 
giTen  to  Jewish  Christian  churches;  no  reference  in 
them  to  the  Mosaic  institutions ;  none  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood, — which  came  to  a  perpetual  end  in  Christ, 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  who,  by  his  own  blood, 
hath  entered  in  once  into  .the  holy  place,  and  obtained 
for  us  eternal  redemption.  We  want  no  priests  of  differ- 
ent orders  ;  no  priests,  indeed,  of  any  order;  no  temples, 
altars  and  daily  sacrifices ;  no  embroidered  priestly  gar- 
ments ;  no  gorgeous  ritual ;  nothings  in  short,  to  connect 
the  Jewish  Christian  church  with  the  dd  abrogated  dis- 
pensation— except  Bi^tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  ordi- 
nances expressly  provided  by  the  New  Testament, 

4.  A  mission  to  the  Jews  should  be  furnished  with  the 
same  helps,  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  with 
missions  to  other  unbelieving  people.  Again  we  quote 
from  the  missionfU'y  to  the  Jews  in  Constantinople. 
"  If,"  says  he,  *'  missions  to  the  Jews  are  to  be  stript 
of  their  unwarranted  and  strange  peculiarities  ;  if 
they  are  to  become  a  simple  system  of  bringing  the 
means  of  grace  to  bear  upon  human  minds  fitted  and 
prepared  to  appreciate  them ;  then,  all  that  is  offered  to 
other  nations  to  raise  them,  to  bring  them  to  the  light, 
all  that  we  think  is  necessary  for  our  own  posterity  not 
to  let  them  relapse  into  darkness,  must  be  offered  to  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  according  to  their  respective  circum- 
stances in  the  different  lands  of  their  wide  dispersion." 

6.  Jewish  converts  should  have  the  same  kind  of  care 
taken  of  them,  that  is  taken  of  other  converts  similarly 
situated.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  exceedingly 
perplexing  to  missionaries  among    the  Jews.     In  some 
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instances,  mannal-labor   institutions  and  hoGf>itals   have 
been  opened  for  Jewish  converts  and  their  families,  at 
great  expense  of  time,  labor  and  money.     The  supposed 
necessity  for  these  things  has  grown  out  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  Jews,  and  the  starving  effects  of  the 
excommvnication  pronounced  on  the  converts.     The  aim 
is,  to  put  the  converts  in  a  situation  to  earn  their  living, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  an  effective  pastoral  care. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  nothing  <^  the  kind  was  at* 
tempted  by  the  Apostles,  except  that  some  collections  for 
the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  were  made  in  Macedonia 
and  Greece.     We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
and  expensive  features  seen  in  modern  Jewish  misaons, 
except  by  a  reference  to  the  very  peculiar  views  concern* 
ing  the  people  themselves  and  their  destiny,  which  have 
so  extensively  obtained  among  tl^  more  zedous  patrons 
of  those  missions.     We  may  be  in  an  error,  but  the  mare 
we  have  observed  and  reflected,  the  more  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  no  other  system  should  be  adopted   for  the 
treatment  of  Jewish  converts,  than  would  be  wise  for  the 
treatment  of  converts  from  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Maro- 
nite,  or  Druze  communities.     The  funds  of  missionary 
societies  should  not  be  used  in  giving  employment  to 
converts  merely  for  thd  sake  of  employing  tl^m ;  nor  in 
supporting  such  boarding-schools  as  have  even  partially 
for  their  object  to  serve  as  houses  of  refuge  for  the  chil- 
dren of  converts ;  nor  in  founding  and  supporting  hos- 
pitals for  their  sick ;  nor  in  meeting  expenses  for  shield- 
ing   converts    from    persecution.     By  not  doing  these 
things,  we  may  be  Icmger  in  getting  a  foot-hdd,  and  we 
may  have  to  wait  longer  for  our  results  ;  but,  in  the  end, 
we  shall  have  a  better  footmg,  and  greater  results.     We 
may  properly,  indeed,  use  our  pa'sonal  influence  to  gain 
protection  for    our    converts    from    the    fury    of  their 
enemies,  and  happy  shall  we  feel  if  we  have  medical 
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skill  and  a  private  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
distressed.  But  that  care  which  missionaries,  as  such, 
should  extend  to  converts,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  is 
spiritual  care,  such  as  the  Apostles  extended  to  their 
persecuted  and  afflicted  converts.  This,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions  suggested  by  common  sense,  is  believed 
to  be  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  even  for  the  con- 
verts, and  the  best  for  the  cause.  It  is  indeed  necessary, 
if  we  would  give  simplicity  and  economy  to  our  missions. 
Our  duty  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  to  gather 
real  converts  into  churches,  either  by  themselves  or  along 
with  Gentile  disciples  of  like  faith,  and  to  follow  them 
with  the  instructions,  admonitions,  and  consolations  of 
God's  word.  But  while  we  may  advise  them  in  respect  to 
their  temporal  affairs,  and  render  them  such  pecuniary 
assistance  from  private  funds  as  we  have  at  our  disposal 
for  this  purpose,  we  must  in  general  leave  them,  as  did 
the  Apostles,  to  meet  the  consequences  of  their  conver- 
sion upon  their  persons,  families,  and  business,  as  God  in 
his  providence  shall  enable  them. 

Our  practical  results,  then,  are  these : 

We  expect  the  Jews  to  be  brought  into  God's  spiritual 
kingdom  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  means,  as 
the  Gentiles. 

We  send  forth  separate  missions  to  the  Jews  only 
where,  for  like  reasons,  we  should  send  separate  missions 
to  the  Moslem,  or  to  the  different  sects  of  oriental  Chris- 
tians, speaking  different  languages,  and  diversified  in  lit- 
erature, prejudices,  and  the  social  state. 

We  do  not  plan  our  missions  to  the  Jews  with  any 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  their  national  existence  ; 
and  we  would  have  our  Jewish  churches  free  from  all 
Jewish  peculiarities,  and  on  terms  of  the  fullest  equal- 
ity and  communion  with  Gentile  churches ;  and  we  would 
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unite  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  in  the  same  local 
churches  whenever  circumstances  favored  it. 

Our  grand  reliance  for  success  in  winning  the  Jews  to 
Christy  is  not  upon  argumentative  statements  of  prophecy, 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  gathered 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  upon  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  as  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  the  preaching  of  "  Christ  crucified,"  understood 
in  the  broad  sense  of  stating  both  tl^  disease  and  the 
remedy. 

At  tl^  same  time,  we  would  print  the  Scriptures  in 
Hebrew  and  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  print  helps 
for  understanding  the  Scriptures,  with  elementary  books 
for  converts  and  for  training  a  native  ministry ;  and  we 
would  sustain  a  system  of  education  on  a  scale  bearing  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oral  preaching,  as  a 
necessary  means  of  securing  a  competent  native  ministry. 

This  Jewish  ministry  will,  however,  be  mainly  for  the 
Jews ;  as  we  see  no  reason  for  the  bdief,  either  in  experi- 
ence or  in  God's  word,  that  the  Jews  will  make  more  suc- 
cessful missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  than  Gentile  mis- 
sionaries, or  that  it  is  the  divine  purpose  to  give  them  a 
special  prominence  in  direct  labcN's  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world. 

We  do  not  establish  manual-labor  institutions,  nor  any 
other  institutions  expressly  designed  to  relieve  the  tempo- 
ral wants  of  the  converts  and  improve  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances; believing  such  things  to  lie  without  the 
proper  sphere  of  missionary  labors,  as  restricted  by  scrip- 
tural usage  and  the  teachings  of  reason  and  experience. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  prc^K>sed  system  of  efforts,  that 
it  deprives  Jewish  missions  of  their  romantic  interest,  and 
makes  them  an  every-day  affair,  we  must  reply,  that  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  really  an  objection  to  the  scheme. 
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Hay  tbe  time  come  soon,  when  the  interest  in  Christian 
missions  shall  no  where  depend  upon  the  romantic  senti- 
ment, but  wholly  on  reason,  piety,  and  God's  word  ;  and 
may  none  go  as  missionaries  in  this  work,  whose  zeal 
cannot  be  kindled  and  sustained  by  a  simple  regard  for 
the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul  and  the  glory  thence 
arising  to  the  Redeemer.     In  our  apprehension,  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  kind  of  missions  now  proposed,  is 
incomparably  greater  than  that  which  involves  the  idea  of 
a  temporal  kingdom ;  whether  it  be  the  kingdom  of  the 
*  Second  Advent,'  or  that  resulting    merely  from  the 
restoration    of  Israel  to   Canaan.      The    preaching  of 
such  a  kingdom  is  utterly  devoid  of  spiritual  power.     It 
is  not  an  instrument  for  converting  the  Jews.     It  will  be 
attended  with  so  few  spiritual  results,  that  it  will  fail  to 
secure  a  permanent  interest,   even  though  it  should  at 
first  seize  upon  the  public  mind  as  with  a  giant  hand. 
Nor  does  it  work  well  on  the  Jewish  mind.    It  aggravates 
the  national  disease. — One  may  object  to  our  proposed 
remedy,  that  it  conflicts  with  all  the  national  tastes  and 
c^inions.     But  Peter's  sermon,  which  was  the  means  of 
converting  three  thousand  Jews,  charged  them  with  cru- 
cifying, with  wicked  hands,  their  promised  Messiah.    He 
did  not  appeal  to  their  tastes  and  prejudices.     And  the 
Gospel,  rightly  proposed,  was  ever  a  stumbling-block  to 
Jewish  minds,  which  had  been  inflated  by  Talmndic  in- 
terpretations and  Rabbinic  legends.     Its  power  to  over- 
come the  obduracy  of  this  people  lies  wholly  in  the 
divine   influence    attending   it.      It  was   not  so  much 
Peter's  sermon   as  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  bowed  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     We 
gain  nothing  by  compromising  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
arming Jewish  prejudices.     We  must  speak  God's  word 
to  the  Jews.     If  the  aim  of  the  Christian  dii^ensation 
be    simply    spiritual,  then   our    missions   to    Jews   and 
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Gentiles  should  have  no  other  aim.  And  they  need  have 
no  other.  Their  object  has  the  highest  conceivable  moral 
grandeur.  It  is  the  same  that  brought  Immanuel  into  our 
WOTld ;  the  same  for  which  he  made  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross.  Our  missions  are  to  render  that  sacri- 
fice available  to  the  salvation  of  the  Jews,  and  to  recall 
the  numerous  descendants  of  Abraham  back  to  the  fold 
of  God.  Are  not  such  missions  interesting  ?  They  have 
all  that  in  them,  which  animated  the  great  soul  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  through  a  long  life  of  labor  and  suffering. 
The  very  dii^ersion  of  the  Jews  gives  importance  to  the 
work  of  missions  among  them.  What  prodigious  influence 
would  there  be  in  their  reception  of  the  gospel,  should 
they  embrace  it  throughout  the  world!  They  live  in 
greatest  numbers  where  Christian  light  and  influence 
are  most  needed.  While  there  are  few  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  and  few  in  England  and  Scotland,  there  may  be 
three  hundred  thousand  in  the  countries  of  Centra] 
Europe ;  eighty  thousand  in  Central  Asia ;  one  hundred 
thousand  in  India;  and  sixty  thousand  in  China.  But  the 
great  masses  of  their  population  are  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries of  Europe, — in  Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia, — 
where  are  a  million  and  a  half;  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Northern  Africa,  which  about  equally  divide  a  million 
more.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they  are,  at  present, 
far  more  accessible  and  more  open  to  conviction  and 
conversion,  than  the  Moslems  themselves  ;  though  but 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  work,  which  has, 
as  we  fear,  been  weakened  by  too  many  visions  of  worldly 
glory  for  the  Jews.  Among  the  great  body  of  Jews  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  there  appears  to  be  a  field 
of  much  promise,  in  which  the  work  has  been  auspicious- 
ly begun.  A  variety  of  causes  have  there  combined  to 
communicate  a  strong  impulse  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and 
the  fetters  of  Rabbinism  have  been  weakened,  if  not  to  a 
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great  extent  broken.  The  change,  however,  has  been 
more  to  Sadduceeism  than  to  Christianity,  but  there  has 
been  a  gain  in  liberty  of  thought  and  purpose.  The  con- 
verts in  Europe  were  reckoned  at  four  thousand,  a  few 
years  since,  about  half  of  whom  were  in  Prussia;  and 
among  these  were  Jews  in  the  highest  repute  for  scientific 
and  literary  attainments,  and  numerous  Rabbies.  Fifty 
converted  Israelites  had  also  been  ordained  as  missiona- 
ries to  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  or  as  pastors  of 
Christian  churches. 

Verily,  God  has  not  cast  away  the  children  of  his 
ancient  people,  and  we  ought  to  have  compassion  upon 
them.  Let  us  think  of  them,  pray  for  them,  and  do 
them  good  as  we  have  opportunity.  Among  the  Jews  of 
Turkey  we,  as  Americans,  shall  find  more  toleration  and 
more  scope  for  our  labors,  than  in  Europe  or  Africa. 
Those  of  Central  Asia  and  of  China  are  scarcely  yet 
accessible.  Let  us  give  proper  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing department  of  the  missionary  work.  Let  our  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews  not  be  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but  a 
goodly  number  ;  and  men  of  spiritual  views,  strong  faith, 
sober  judgment,  patient  activity,  and  fondness  for  the 
work.  Such  men  ^will  never  regret  the  field  they  have 
chosen,  and  they  will  make  a  good  report  concerning 
it.  Like  Caleb  and  Joshua,  they  will  take  hold  on  the 
promises  and  never  despair  of  success.  They  will  no 
more  labor  in  vain  among  the  Jews,  than  among  the 
heathen,  or  here  at  home. 

Let  such  men  go  to  the  scattered  remnants  of  Israel, 
and  the  Muse  shall  soon  cease  to  address  them  in  plain- 
tive strains, — 

"  Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
When  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  ? 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest ;  the  fox  his  cave  5 
Mankind  his  country  3— Israel  but  the  g^ve.'' 
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No ;  people  scattered  and  peeled  !  The  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  will  make  you  at  home 
and  at  rest  among  all  the  nations;,  and  ye  shall  every 
where  be  recognized  as  a  beloved  portion  of  the  great 
Christian  family. 

"  By  foreign  streams  no  longer  roam, 
Mor,  weeping,  think  of  Jordan's  flood  ^ 
In  every  clime  behold  a  home ; 
Iq  every  temple  see  thy  €kxk'' 
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